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2 Illustratioiis by C. D. Gibson. 

TENNYSON. By Mrs. James T. Fields. With 2 
Illustrations by F. V. Du Mond. 

THE OLD WAY TO DIXIE. By Julian Ralph. 
With 17 Drawings by W. T. Smedlby. 



OTHER FEATURES: 

WHY WE LEFT RUSSIA. By Poultney Bigelow. 
With Illnstrations by Rbminqton. 

PENSIONS: THE LAW AND ITS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Edward F. Waite. 



THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN. By 
Hbkby Yam Dyke. 

THE REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. A Story. By Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps Ward. UlnsM by C. S. Rbikhart. 

PROLETARIAN PARIS. By Theodore Child. 
With (i Illustrations by P. Renouard. 



EDITOR'S STUDY ^nd EDITOR'S DRAWER, both Illustrated. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 



HARPER & BROTHERS' LATEST BOOKS. 



A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

PEOPLE. 

By John Richard Green, M.A. Edited by Mis. J. R. 
Green and Miss Kate Noroate. With Portrait, Colored 
Plates, Maps, and many Illustrations. Vol. I. Royal 8yo, 
Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00. 

JANE FIELD. 

A Novel, ^y. Mary £. Wilkins. Illustrated by W. T. 
Smedlby. l6mo. Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. 

A Description of the Armies of tiie Leading Nations at tiie 
Present Time. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Oniamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gil{ Tope, $3.50. 

HARPER'S CHICAGO AND THE 

WORLD'S FAIR. 

The Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity and 
Promotion of tne World's Columbian Eacpoeition. By Jul- 
ian Ralph. With 73 Full-page Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $.3.00. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By Charles Carlbton Coffin. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

From the Compromise of 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. 
Vol. I., 1860-1854; Vol. II., 1854-18IM). 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00. ( In a Box. ) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE 
OF WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, 

And Notices of His Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 
1830 to 1832. Edited by W. Minto. Illustrated by Etehmgs 
by Himself and Reproductions of Sketohes by Himself and 
fViends. 2 vols., Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8.00. 
iln a Box.) 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. 

Two new volumes: '*The Midnight Warning and Other 
Stories." By E. H. House.—" The Moon Prince, and Other 
Nabobs.'* By R. K. Munkittrick.— Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Oraamental, $1.2.') each. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 

The above works are for sale by all Booksellers^ or will be sent by Harper & Brothers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 
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Macmillan and Co.'s New Books. 



NEW BOOK BY REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 

THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. CniforDi with Bryee's "American Commonwealth." 12mo, cloth, '^2.50. 

" In Mr. Stopford Brooke's moDumental work he striTefl with rare akill and injright to present our earliest national poetry as a liring liter 
-atare, and not as a mere material for research. " — London Timt*. 

^' It is a monument of scholarship and learning, while it furnishes an authentic history of English literature at a period when little before 
known respecting it."— PtfMiV Opint'on. 



Just Ready. Large 12mo^ cloth^ ^2.60^ net. 

A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 

Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. Williams. 

CONTKNTS : PART I.— HISTORICAL. 
Dajkwiv, Sfbkcbr, Berbatt, Hoffdino. 

Wallagx, Fiskk, STBPimr, 



FiSKK, 

Habckkl, Rolph, Carnsbi, 

PART II.— CONSTRUCTIVE. 



OlZTCKI, 

Albzaitdkr. 



The Concepts of Evolution ; Intelligence and End ; The Will ; The 
Mutual Relations of Thought, Feeling, and Will in Evolution ; Egoism 
and Altndam in Evolutimi ; Conscience ; Tlie Moral Progress of the 
Human Species as Shown b>y History ; The Results of Ethical Inquiry 
on an Evolutional Basis ; The Ideal and the Way of Its Attainment. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

From the Restoration to the Revolution. 1000-1690. By Wil- 
liam CoiTKOB Stdmbt, author of *' £ingland and the En- 
glish in the £%hteenth Century." l2mo, cloth, $2.50. 

Just Published. JSmo^ clothe gilt, $2.25. 
Cha&lss Santlbt^s Reminiscencrs. 

STUDENT AND SINGER. 

Reminiscences of Charlrs Santlet. Written by Himself. 
With two portraits, 12mo, cloth, $2,125. 
" A treasury of delightful anecdotes about artists. " 
" Mr. Santley*s life has been one of wide artistic activity, and its 
stozy is interesting reading. Moreover, the book contains many pleas- 
ant sketches of the great artists whose very names dasxled the eyes of 
the last generation-^iugUni, Mariani, Ronoconi, Beletti, Mario, Grisi, 
Tietjens, and Graaiani."— A'ctr York Titne*. 

Now Ready. Svo, cloth, gilt, $4-00. 

THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 

With illustrations from original sketches by Leech and 
Thackebat, and a photogravure portrait of the author. 
8vo, cloth, $4.00. 



THE WORKS OF WILLIAM WINTER. 

Now Ready. A New and Enlarged Edition with Portrait, 

WANDERERS. 

Being the poems of William Wiivteb. New Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. With a portrait of the author, repro- 
duced from a drawing by J. N. Mahble. 18mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
Also a limited large-paper edition, printed on English hand- 
made paper. Price, $2.50. 

** The poems have a singular charm in their graceful spontaneity."^ 
Scots Observer, 

SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. 
New Edition. 18mo, doth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 

^' He offers something more than guidance to the American traveller. 
He is a convincing and eloquent interpreter of the ausust memories and 
venerable sanctities of the old coxaxttj.^^— Saturday Review. 

OLD SHRINES AND IVY. 

18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 

" Whatever William Winter writes is marked by felicity of diction 
and by refinement of style, as well as by the evidence of culture and 
wide reading. ' Old Shrines and Ivy ' is an excellent example of the 
charm of his work.'*— j^offon Courier. 

GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
New Edition. 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 

" Much that is bright and best in our literature is brought once more 
to our dulled memories. Indeed, we Imow of but few volumes contain- 
ing so much of observation, kindly comment, philosophy, and artistic 
weight as this unpretentious little book."— CAtcapo Herald. 

SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 

18mo, cloth gilt, 75 oents. 

" Into a very prettv little volume, Mr. Winter has gathered a score 
or more of his minor theatrical articles, written with abundant literary 
art and with the constant desire to pay due meed of praise to those 
features of the contemporary stage wUch were best worth commemora- 
tion."— JA« Nation. 



^ElV AND ENTERTAINING U^OVELS. 



F. Marion Crawford '« New Novel, 

DON ORSINO. 

A Sequel to '' Saracinesca " and '\Sant' Ilario.'' By F. Ma- 
rion Crawford. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Now Ready in the New Uniform Edition of 

F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NOVELS. 

Cloth, price each, $1.00. 



MR. ISAACS, 

DR. CLAUDIUS, 

ZOROASTER, 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH, 

SARACINESCA, 

MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX, 



OREIFEMSTEIN, 
SANT' ILARIO, 
THE THREE FATES, 
THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS, 
KHALED. 



A CIGARETTE-MAKER'S ROMANCE. 



Just Ready. ISmo, $1.00. 

A BORN PLAYER. 
By Mary West. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE LAST TOUCHES. 

By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, author of " The Dove Letters of a 
Worldly Woman,'' etc. 12mo, cloth, 81.00. 

'* We hare nothing but praise tor the insight and observation that are 
apparent in every page she writes." — AlAetUBum. 

UNDER PRESSURE. 

Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa Theodoli. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

*' Full of the passionate, glowing imagery of Uiat beautiful laud of the 
olive and myrtie. The Marchesa Theodoli is to be congratulated upon 
this literary venture." — St. Louis Republic. 



Macmillan Sc Co.^s New Complete Catalogue, including the works of the Oxford Clarendon Press^ Cambridge University 
Press, Messrs. George Bell 4" Sons, London, and Rohn^s Libraries, will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

Begins a New Volume with the January number, w hich c on- 
tai na, beeid e other articles, papers by MARY HARTWEI^L 
CATHERWOOD, 

OLD KASKASKIA. 

first Part of a Serial Historical Story of Dlinois. 
By JOHN PISKE, 

EDWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN, 

Hie eminent Knglieh Historian, 
By SHERMAN S. ROGERS, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS AND CII^IL 
SERI^ICE REFORM. 

By FRANCIS PABKIIAN, 

THE FEUDAL CHIEFS OF ACADIA— L 

By EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNEB, 

DIARY OF A NERyOUS INVALID. 

By FRANK BOLLES, 

IN A WINTRY WILDERNESS. 

By KATE DOUGLAS WI06IN, 

PENELOPES ENGLISH EXPERIENCES.— L 

By HARRIET W. PRESTON and LOUISE DODGE, 

COLA Dl %IENZO. 

Four DoUan a Year. Thirty-five Cent* a Number. 

PosUd NotM and Mxmey at riak of sender. Remit by Money-Order, 
Draft, or Begiatered Letter, to 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 



LIBRARIANS 

IVbo are making up their periodical lists 
for 189^ cannot do better than include 
THE TDIAL. t/l fecial price is made 
for introdu^tiofi. t/lll the leading libra- 
ries now take it, and renew as regularly 
as the year comes 'round. It is a lit- 
eral fa^ that, once acquainted with THE 
T>IALy the librarian never willingly gives 
it up. 

From Mr. FREDERICK VINTON, Librarian College 

of New Jersey: 

** I have examined carefully the copies of The Dial sent 
me, and I am so much impressed with the^ merit of what I 
foQnd that I not only wish to subscribe for it henceforth, but 
I hope you will be able to supply me with the past issues, from 
the fust." 

From Mr. F. H. HILD, Librarian Chicago Public Li- 
brary: 

** I recommend The Dial to all Librarians as one of the 
most useful uds in preparingr book-Usts of current publi- 
cations." 

THE DIAL, 24 Adanis St, Chicar/o, 



qA ^Magnificent "Book. 

In Arctic Seas 

WITH THE 

PEARY EXPEDITION. 

By Robert N. Keely, M.D., Surgeon to the Expedi-' 
tion sent by the Academy of Natural Science to ac^ 
company Lieutenant Peary, and G. G. Davis, A.M., 
M.D., M.R.C.S., member of the Archseological As- 
sociation of the University of Pennsylvania, etc. A 
Story of Adventure in the Frozen North, and Life 
and Experiences near the North Pole, together with 
the complete 

LOG OF THE "KITE." 

Also the Peary- Verhoeff Letters ; the fac-simile " Cer- 
tificate of Search " for Verhoeff ; complete history of 
the Peary Relief Expedition ; of Lieutenant Peary's 
journey over the inland ice to the northernmost ex- 
tremity of Greenland ; his Return, Welcome, Public 
Reception ; an Account of the Discoveries, Trophies, 
etc. ; together being the Complete and Authentic 
Narrative of the last and most successful Expedition 
towards the Pole, its Adventures and Results, and 
containing Lieutenant Peary^s Official Report. 
It is a popular yet scientifically accurate exposition, 
and is illustrated with New Maps with all the Latest 
Discoveries, 156 Views selected from 2,000 photos 
taken on the spot, Portraits, Specimen of Greenland 
Lithography in colors, Fac-siniile of an Eskimo News- 
paper. 

Chief Signal-Officer Gen. A. W. Greely, Com- 
mander of the famous Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, writes to the author as follows concerning the 
volume : 

" It is a most timely, well-written, and interesting ac- 
count of the voyage. I consider it especially valuable 
as giving a clearer and more graphic idea of the Cape 
York Eskimo than has ever before appeared. They are 
not only the most northern of the inhabitants of the 
earth, but have maintained an existence in compara- 
tively unreduced numbers, under circumstances which 
indicate the remarkable powers of endurance and skill 
in himting, which make them perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary people of which we have any record. I am 
glad that you have given the Jirst adequate idea of them 
to the world in your exceedingly entertaining narrative.'* 



Orders filled strictly in rotation according to date of re- 
ceipt. One volume, 8vo, white vellum or in extra 
cloth, gold side and back, 83.50. 



Sold by subscription through OQents ; for terms apply to 

RUFUS C. HARTRANFT. Publisher. 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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D. Appleton & Co^s New Books. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS; or, A Peep at the World from a Garrett. Being the 

Journal of a Happy Man. By Emile Souvestre. 8vo, oloth, $1.50. 

** In the beauty of its parpoee and treatment it may be regarded aa a French claaalc. In selecting it for a holiday edition and iUuatrating it 
with reprodnetiona of the drawings of French artiats, the pubiiahera have done their part to make it aa well known in this country aa it ought to 
he."~BMi<m Globe. 

" The influence of the book is wholly good. The volume is a particularly handsome aob,"— Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

LOVE SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS, 1 500-1 800. With Infroduction and Biographical Notes 
by Ralph H. Cahtb, and Frontispiece after Angelica Kauffmait. Itimo, dothf $1.50. 
" An admirable selection."— Zofuton AthetuKum. 
" From the stores of some three centuries much poetic treasure of the first order in art is forthcoming." — London Saturday Review. 

IN GOLD AND SILVER. By George H. Ellwanger, author of '*The Story of My House," 

'*The Gktfden's Story," etc. With many illustrations. IGmo, cloth, $2.00. Also, limited idiHon de luxe, on Japanese 

vellnm, $5.00. 

CoNTBNTs : The Golden Rug of Kermanahih ; Warders of the Wood ; A Shadow upon the Pool ; The Silver Fox of Hunt's Hollow. 

" After spending a half-hour with * In Gold and Silrer,* one recalls the old saying, * Precious things come in small parcels.' "— Christian 
Intelligencer. 

"One of the handsomest gift-books of the yeai.^^— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN : The True Story of a Great Life. By William H. Herxdox and Jesse W. 

Wbik. With numeroQs illostrations. New and revised edition, with an Introduction by Horaoe Whitb. In two vols., 

12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 

" Mr. Hemdon in his reyision has been greatly asaisted by Mr. Weik, his aaaooiate, and the two handsooke volumes so freely revised will be 
accepted as the best biographies yet written of the great President. "—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

" Mr. White claims that as a portoaiture of the man Lincoln, Mr. Hemdon*s work * wHl never be surpassed.* Certainly it never has been 
equalled yet, and this new edition is all that could be deaired."->-iveur York Observer. 

EXTINCT MONSTERS. By Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A., F.G.S., author of " The Autobiogiaphy 

of the Earth,'' and ''The Story of the IL'lls.'' With 62 illustrations. 8yo, cloth, $3.00. 

A popular account of some of ^e larger forms of ancient animal life, ** of which," says the author, ** a good deal more is 
known than mi^t at first be supposed." The dxarons of old time, the great fish-lizuds, the mastodon, mammoth Indian 
monsters, American monsters, etc., are described, and numerous restorations are shown in full-page drawings. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATA. By A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., F.R.S., author 

of ''" Researches on Micro-Organisms," etc. With 81 illustrations. 8vo, doth, $4.00. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH CHURCH. A Course of Lectures on Biblical Crit- 
icism, with Notes. By W.. Robbbtson Smith, M.A., recently 
Second edition, revisea and much enlarg^. 8to, cloth, $3.00. 



icism, with Notes. By W.. Robbbtson Smith, M.A., recently Professor of Hebrew, etc.. Free Church College, Aberdeen. 



DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY GERMAN AND ENGLISH. By Martin Kbummacheb, Ph.D. 

In two parts : German-English and Enfflish-German. 16mo, 356 pages, flexible cloth, $1.75. In addition to the Diction- 
aries proper, this volume contains lists oi the most important technical terms, proper names spelled differently in the two 
languages, a sound-notation, an outline of grammar, and several pages of '^ travel talk " in parallel columns. 

APPLETONS' HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN WINTER RESORTS. With maps, Ulustrationa, 

table of railroad fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 
GOD'S FOOL. By Maabtex Maabtens, author of " The Sin of Joost Avelingh." 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

"A remarkable work."— A'eto York Times. 

" The story is wonderfully brilliant. . . . The intereit never lags ; the style is realistic and intense ; and there is a ooiuitantly underlying 
current of subtle humor. . . . It is, in short, a book which no rtudent of modem literature should fail to read.'* — Boston Times. 

IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. By Beatbice Whitby, author of "The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick,*' etc. No. 109, Town and Country Library. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

A COMEDY OF ELOPEMENT. By Chbistian Reid, author of "Valerie Aylmer," "Morton 
House," etc. No. 108, Town and Conntry Library. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

HANGING MOSS. By Paul Lindau, author of "Lace.** No. 107, Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.(X). 

U^EIV JUyENILE "BOOKS. 

STORIES TOLD IN AN AFRICAN FOREST. By A. J. Mountenet Jephson, author of "Emin Pasha and the Rebel- 
lion at the Equator." Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

MUM FIDGETS, AND THE TWO RICHARDS. Two stories by Constakce Milman, author of "The Doll Dramas.'* 
Illustrated. Square Kimo, cloth, $1.0(). 

FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN. A collection of four short stories by Mrs. L. B. Walford, author of " Mr. Smith," " Tlie 
Baby's Grandmother," etc. Illustrated. Square IGmo, cloth, $1.00. 



For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt qf price, by 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE LITEM ARY YEAR IN 
RET ROSP ECT. 

By the curious in obituary chronology, the year 
1892 will probably be remembered as the Anniis 
Terrihilis of the nineteenth century, just as the year 
1809 is remembered as made the Annvs MirahUis 
by the birth of Tennyson, Darwin, Mrs. Browning, 
Gladstone, Lincoln, and Holmes. For the year 
just ended is marked by the deatli of an unusual 
number of distinguished men of letters, its obituary 
roll including the supreme name of Tennyson, the 
great names of Renan, Whitman, and Whittier, 



and the important names of Curtis, Freeman, Par- 
sons, Woolner, and Manning. It is difficult to see 
how any year remaining to the century can record 
so weighty a list of deaths, and certainly no one of 
the years already past can lay claim to such melan- 
choly distinction. The nearest approach is offered 
by the fatal year of 1832, marked by the deaths of 
Goethe and Scott. The death of Tennyson alone 
would have given 1892 a place with the years in 
which Shelley and Goethe and Hugo died ; the great 
names now linked with his give to that year its 
unique preeminence. It is also a coincidence worth 
noting that the year 1809 was made the most aus- 
picious of the century by the birth of the ]>oet 
whose death has made 1892 the most memorable 
year of those which we remember for their losses. 

When we look back upon the years that have 
robbed humanity of its brightest ornaments, we 
have at least the consolation of noting that the 
places left vacant have been measurably filled in 
the course of time. Sometimes the very death-year 
of one poet is the birth-year of another. The year 
1822, whose summer mourned the untimely fate of 
Shelley, brought Arnold as a Christmas-gift to man- 
kind. And we may trust, in the presence of our 
recent losses, that the future will not belie the past, 
reflecting upon the words of Goethe's Erdgeist, re- 
evoked by Schopenhauer : *< Die Quelle, aus der 
die Individuen und ihre Krftfte fliessen, ist uner- 
schOpflich und unendlich wie Zeit und Raum." The 
beacon light of poetry is flashed from peak to dis- 
tant peak along the ages, and we need not despair 
because no Lynceus among us may yet discern the 
gleam of the new-kindled fire. 

Turning now to the task of sifting the literary 
product of 1892, and of enumerating the principal 
publications of the last twelve months, we have oc- 
casion to chronicle no extraordinary development of 
literary activity, yet find no reason to regard the 
year as a barren one. It is difficult to single out 
from a list of thousands of volumes those entitled 
to special mention, and we have probably omitted 
many works that will be thought deserving of dis- 
tinction, but we mav at least claim that our selection 
includes nothing that is not possessed of solid value. 

In poetry, the highest form of literature, the year 
is made forever memorable by the appearance of 
" The Foresters " and " The Death of ^none," the 
two volumes that complete the life work of the 
greatest of Victorian poets. Compared with such 
books, all the others appear insignificant. The one 
volume consecrates the forest of Sherwood as the 
glades of Arden were consecrated by Shakespeare ; 
the other hymns the hopes of mankind with a pro- 
phetic vision no less clear than that of Shelley. The 
two greatest English poets among those still livinpr 
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are also represented in the year's work. Mr. Swin- 
burne's *' The Sisters," although not wholly worthy 
of its author's fame, is still a beautiful example of 
dramatic verse. Mr. William Morris has given us 
his " Poems by the Way," and has told for us " The 
Story of the Glittering Plain " in simple and noble 
prose that is almost poetry. ^* At Sundown," Whit- 
tier's posthumous volume, is entirely worthy of the 
beautiful life whose poetical achievement it so fit- 
tingly crowns. We should also mention Mrs. 
Nesbit's ^'Lays and Legends," Mrs. Moulton's 
« SwaUow Flights," Mr. Kipling's " BaUads," Mr. 
Henley's '* The Song of the Sword," Miss Fabbri's 
" Lyrics," Mr. Perkins's " Eleusis," and Miss Mon- 
roe's " Valeria " and ** Commemoration Ode." 

The novel of the year is unquestionably Mrs. 
Ward's " David Grieve," which more cloarly than 
its famous predecessor shows that the mantle of 
George Eliot has fallen upon the author's shoulders. 
Similarity of intellectual interest makes us couple 
with Mrs. Ward's story the anonymous "Cal- 
mire," although that remarkable book has obvious 
literary shortcomings. Mr. Hardy's '•' Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles " is also one of the most important 
novels of the past twelvemonth. ^'Esther Van- 
homrigh," by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, is a his- 
torical novel of admirable and distinctive quality. 
*^ The Quality of Mercy," by Mr. Howells, is the 
best story that the author has given us for several 
years past. Mr. Stevenson's '* The Wrecker " and 
Mr. Crawford's " Don Orsino " must also be men- 
tioned. Notable among short stories are Mr. 
Harte's two volumes, '•*• Colonel StarbotUe's Client " 
and « A First Family of Tasajara," Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith's ^'A Day at Laguerre's," Mr. James's 
''The Lesson of the Master," and Vernon Lee's 
^^Vanitas." The most important translations of 
foreigfn fiction are those of Emile Zola's '< La De- 
bacle," the Baroness von Suttner's " Die Waffen 
Nieder ! " BjOrnson's '^ Det Flager i Byen og paa 
Havnen," Couperus's " Eline Vere " and " Nood- 
lot," and Alexis Tolstoi's " Prince Serebryani." 

In literary criticism and history Lowell's lectures 
on the English dramatists and Mr. Stedman's vol- 
ume on <* The Nature and Elements of Poetry " 
share the first honors, the latter volume almost re- 
conciling us to the loss of him who wrote the for- 
mer, so clearly does Mr. Stedman now take rank 
as the most accomplished of living American critics. 
A certain interest also attaches to the publication 
of Carlyle's " Lectures on the History of Litera- 
ture," although they are imperfectly reproduced, 
and add little to the reputation of their author. 
The volumes of essays, mostly literary, by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, Mr. H. H. Boyesen, and Mr. 
Edward Caird are also of more than casual import- 
ance. Among books devoted to single writers, Mr. 
Waugh's study of Tennyson probably deserves the 
first mention, and we should add Mr. Nichol's life 
of Carlyle, Mr. Trent's life of Simms, Mr. Wright's 
life of Cowper, and Mr. Clarke's sympathetic study 
of Whitman. In the history of our literature, the 



two latest volumes of Mr. Henry Morley's ^' En- 
glish Writers" are noteworthy, as well as Mr. 
Brooke's " History of Early English Literature." 

Art has been enriched during the year by Mr* 
Cole's incomparable engravings from the ''Old 
Italian Masters " and Mr. Hamerton's sumptuous 
" Man in Art" The most important among books 
of travel is Mr. Whymper's ♦< Travels amongst the 
Great Andes of the Equator." Mr. Warburton 
Pike's " The Barren Ground of Northern Canada " 
and Mr. Henry Norman's " The Real Japan " are 
also not to be omitted, not the concluding volume 
of Dr. Junker's African travels and the record of 
Lieutenant Peary's explorations in Greenland. In 
history we have had Mr. Fiske's fascinating ^' Dis- 
covery of America," Mr. Payne's substantial treat- 
ment of the same theme, a new installment of Mr. 
Freeman's *' History of Sicily," and Mr. Besant's 
'' London." In science and philosophy the highest 
place must be given to Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
" Principles of Ethics." Mr. Hurley's " Essays on 
Controverted Questions" and Mr. Tyndall's ''New 
Fragments" naturally call for mention in this place. 
" The Spirit of Modern Philosophy," by Mr. Josiah 
Royce, is a work of unusual attractiveness, although 
hardly an important contribution to thought. New 
editions hardly 'call for mention in such a retrospect 
as this, but a word must be given to the exquisite 
editions of Landor, Peacock, and Jane Austen, pub- 
lished by Mr. J. M. Dent (what publisher ever be- 
fore had three so happy thoughts in a single year ? )^ 
and Mr. Woodberry's centennial edition of Shelley, 
with its thoughtful memoir. Among translations,, 
too, we must mention the definitive edition of Mr. 
Jowett's Plato, and the finished prose of Mr. Nor- 
ton's Dante. Finally, our survey would be sadly 
incomplete did it fail to include Sig. Lanciani'» 
" Pagan and Christian Rome," Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer's "English Cathedrals," Mr. Symonds's "Mich- 
ael Angelo," Mr. Conway's life of Paine, Mr. Camp- 
bell's history of the Puritans in England, Holland^ 
and America, Mr. Praeger's " Wagner as I Knew 
Him," Miss North's *' Recollections of a Happy 
Life," Mr. Parkman's " A Half-Century of Con- 
flict," Colonel Dodge's " Caesar," the life and letters 
of Washington AUston, " Moltke, His Life and Char- 
acter," and the "Autobiographical Notes " of W. B. 
Scott. It is very hard to determine just where to 
stop in such an enumeration as this, and we call a 
halt at this point feeling that but inadequate justice 
has been done to the literary year now ended. 



CHRONICLE AND COMMENT, 

The "Autobiographical Notes of the Life of 
William Bell Scott," reviewed in the last number of 
The Dial, has elicited from Mr. Swinburne a protest 
as memorable in its way as Mr. Browning's protest 
against the allusion to Mrs. Browning that the editor 
of Fitz Gerald's letters indiscreetly allowed to appear 
in print. Mr. Swinburne's outburst is called "The 
New Terror," and is published in "The Fortnightly 
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Beview.'' It has been said many times that the biog- 
raphers have added a new terror to death; Mr. Swin- 
burne supplements the saying by observing that ** auto- 
biographers have added a new terror to life." The list 
of Mr. Swinburne's literary recantations was some time 
since made to include the cases of Byron and Whit- 
man; the new recantation is still more violent and com- 
plete. For it will be remembered that Mr. Swinburne 
has paid many poetical compliments to the late Mr. Scott, 
Jind that, only ten years ago, he g r ee te d faim in a son- 
net as "Dear old fast friend, whose honors grow not 
old." But the autobiogpraphy has changed all that, for 
it contains 8evei*al anecdotes not at all to Mr. Swin- 
burne's taste, and the <* poet and painter and friend " 
has now become *<a poetaster and a dauber," a man 
** bom for a sign-painter in Cambo or in Thrums," one 
'< whose name would never have been heard, whose 
verse would never have been read, whose daubs would 
never have been seen, outside some (esthetic Lilliput of 
the North, but for his casual and parasitical association 
with the Trevelyans, the Rossettis, and myself." The 
Swinburuian anecdotes in the autobiography are not, it 
seems, accurate as to fact, and so their author must have 
fallen into *< a state of spiritual disease in which false- 
hood is to the sufferer what alcohol is to a dipsomaniac, 
«nd truth what water is to a patient afflicted with 
hydrophobia." Whoever opens the book, moreover, 
must exclaim with Catallus, ** O ventum horribilem atque 
pestilentenif" such " virulent senility " do its pages reveal. 

The January '^ Cosmopolitan " signalizes the be- 
j^nning of its fifth year under the present management 
by an edition of 150,000 copies, and an elaborate article 
descriptive of the various processes, editorial and me- 
ohanical, that go to the making of an illustrated monthly. 
Not the least interesting feature of this article is its 
account of the editorial mill through which contribu- 
tions are made to pass, and which sifts for final acccept- 
s.nce some two or three per cent of the whole number 
offered. A curious commentary upon the sifting pro- 
cess described is suggested by one of tlie articles that fol- 
low, an article entitled « Confessions of an Autog^ph 
Hunter," in which the author, with frank and unblushing 
self-gratnlation, describes the disreputable trickery by 
which he has made his collection. No sort of lie, it 
seems, was mean enough to be unworthy his use, if by 
its employment he might hope to gain a coveted aut<>- 
graph. A « great magazine " should be in better busi- 
ness than that of countenancing such persons or such 
forms of petty knavery. An editorial note expresses 
the opinion that the writer of the article ** is likely to 
make his mark in the years to come." We should say 
he had made it already, and a pretty black one at that. 
We are not surprised that Mr. Howells was unwilling 
to lend his editorial sanction to such articles. " No one 
<«ver resigns when he finds himself in a fitting nook in a 
magazine office," remarks the editor of the " Cosmopol- 
itan"; Mr. Howells evidently did not fit the nook that 
was prepared for him. 

One of the latest announcements of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago falls noticeably within the line of our 
recent suggestion that the university should be brought 
into close relations with the elementary and secondary 
education of the vicinity. An extensive series of classes 
has been arranged for the benefit of teachers and others 
whose occupations do not permit of their attendance 
upon the regular courses. These classes will be held 
evenings and Saturdays, in various parts of the city, 
will be under strict university regulations, and, since 



the university plan allows a certain proportion of de- 
gree work to be done in absentia, those who enter them 
will have the advantage of knowing that their work 
will be counted as so much done towards a deg^e. 
The work of these classes will be both academic and 
collegiate, and some of the ablest men in the university 
will have it in charge. To Professor Hale, the head of 
the Latin department, the elaboration of this new en- 
terprise is largely due, and Professor Hale himself 
offers a training course for teachers of Latin that ought 
to result in materially raising the standard of prepara- 
tory work in the public high schools. It is reasonable 
that the university should look to the public schools of 
Chicago for a large proportiou of its future supply of 
students, and it is eminently wise that it should under- 
take to influence the shaping of these students during 
the preparatory period of their work. 



COMMUNICA TIONS. 



PROFESSOR WRIGHT AND THE GEOLOGICAL 

SURVEY. 

CTo the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

Some statements in Professor Wright's reply to my 
review of his work make imperative an additional word 
on my part. I will endeavor to render it as brief as is 
consistent with adequacy. The public have a right to 
expect accuracy and candor of the reviewer as well as 
of the author. No one is courteous to the public, what- 
ever the form of his language, who does not seek to 
convey to it a correct and just impression of that of 
which he writes. 

Professor Wright urges that justice was scarcely 
done to the extent of his work in connection with the 
United States Geological Survey. He claims credit 
for three seasons' work. The accounts of the Survey, 
based on Professor Wright's own reports of service 
rendered, show just 137 days service, including work 
of all kinds, — field work, writing, revision, proof read- 
ing, etc., of which, as accurately as I can place them, 
22 days stand for my <* month of July," 20 days for 
my << later in the season," 46 days for my '< part of the 
following season," and the rest for office work, and that 
« incidental to the completion of his report." All told, 
this is less than one half of a year's work, reckoned ac- 
cording to the standards of working geologists and 
working people generally. His report consists of 72 
octavo pages (pp. 39 to 110 inclusive. Bulletin 58, 
U. S. Geo. Surv.). If Professor Wright prefers this 
exact and determinative method of stating the extent 
of his work, he is certainly entitled to the substitution. 
If the public care to estimate the relative candor and 
accuracy of author and critic, they can compare these 
definite facts with the statements made by each. 

Professor Wright seems to feel that I should have 
taken cognizance of the "eight years previous to 1884," 
during which time he « had been engaged in field-work 
in tracing the boundary of the glaciated area, beginning 
at the Atlantic Ocean and working westward," of which 
he says the Survey took advantage. I need much 
further enlightenment if I am to give account of '<eight 
years " such work, only a part of which, in any case, 
was included in his report. I know that Professor H. 
Carvill Lewis, in the introduction to his report on the 
terminal moraine of Pennsylvania (see Report Z, to 
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which Professor Wright refers), acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to " Professor George Frederick Wright, of 
Oberlin, Ohio, who for six weeks, about one-third of 
the time employed in field work during 1881, gfave me 
valuable assistance " (p. li.). I know, also, from Pro- 
fessor Lesley's introduction to the same report (p. vi.), 
that Professor Wright spent seven days in preliminary 
work in 1880. This makes full seven weeks' work 
officially reported in Pennsylvania. I know that Pro- 
fessor Wright gave parts of two field seasons (vaca- 
tions, chiefly, I understand) to work west of Pennsyl- 
vania, and I presume that he interpolated some other 
work with his duties as professor of theology, and he 
certainly did some considerable literary work in so fre- 
quent publication of his results; but as to the rest of 
the " eight years " spent in ** tracing the boundary of 
the glaciated area," I am in deep and dark ignorance. 
I am puzzled, also, to see how any considerable amount 
of *< eight years " work could have gotten into a report 
of 72 pages, in addition to the work of **two further 
seasons " and *< a third season," the report being chielly 
local descriptive matter. 

To soften the effect of the finding of drift by Profes- 
sor Salisbury and others a score or more of miles south 
of the line mapped and so often described by Professor 
Wright as the boundary of the glaciated area in the 
critical and much discussed region of the Delaware, 
Professor Wright explains in the November number of 
the " American Journal of Science " that " this part of 
our work was done by Professor Lewis and myself at 
the outset of our attempts to trace the glacial boundary" 
(p. 364). The Pennsylvania report quoted above shows 
this to have been undertaken in December, 1880, and 
followed up in the summer of 1881. Professor Wright 
says, on page 84 of the work I reviewed, that Professor 
Lewis and himself made the survey of that state in 
1880. It bothers my limited arithmetical ability to 
figure in " eight years " between 1880 and 1884. Or, 
if all this were wrong, it would puzzle my understanding 
to see where the eight years were spent, since Messrs. 
Cook and Smock traced the boundary from the Atlantic 
to the Delaware, and two seasons were enough to cover 
what Professor Wright did. 

Perhaps a g^und for reconciliation may be found if 
Professor Wright's *< seasons " and "yeai's"be under- 
stood to be those fragments of time not required by his 
duties as professor of theology, while my reckonings be 
understood to be made after the manuer of geologisto 
and the world generally; and if it be understood that 
Professor Wright worked vicariously for some years 
previous to his tangible field work on the glacial bound- 
ary by means of the publication of a letter from a well 
known geologist, and in similar ways (see almost any of 
his earlier papers on the subject). 

Those geologists who have read the 26 pages of in- 
troduction, which I felt called upon to write to Professor 
Wright's 72 pages of report, will perhaps pardon me 
for not making much of the Survey's inheritance from 
his previous work. 

To fully understand the matter of the Survey title, it 
should be known that Professor Wright made his appli- 
cation for appointment on the Survey to nie as head of 
the Glacial Division, secured it on my recommendation 
(I am sorry to say) and received his official instructions 
from me, that it was my duty, under tlie rules of the 
Survey, to determine the advisibility or inad visibility of 
publishing all matter pertaining to the Glacial Division, 
and that I was held officially responsible for it. Professor 



Wright's sentence, " During this interval my volume 
upon < The Ice Age in North America ' was published, 
but not without the express and written permission of the 
Director of the United States Survey," carries, theref ore, 
the implication that the Director transgressed his own 
regulations and passed upon a question for which he held 
me responsible. He did not do so. Professor Wright 
simply asked permission to use in his volume some matter 
and illustrations collected by him and contained in his> 
report which had been pasbcd upon by me and sent ta 
the Director's office. This request the Director granted 
in a simple note signed by the chief clerk, a certified copy 
of which is now in my possession, and I am informed by 
the Director that there is no other ground for Professor 
Wright's claim. If this stood alone. Professor Wright 
might be thought entitled to some latitude of inteq)re- 
tation, though not to so strong an expression as he uses ; 
but in answer to a similar request made to me, I as- 
sented to the use of the material, as did the Director, 
but I also discussed at some length the advisability of 
the publication and its relations to the Survey, as it was 
(ny official duty to do. My letter is too long for full 
quotation, but the following extract contains the more 
vital parts. This may have some independent value as 
illustrating the attitude which I think many scientists 
take toward hasty popular publication. This letter was 
transmitted through the hands of the Director , and had his 
approval. 

Madison, Wis., JaDuary 24th, 1S89. 

Profeasor G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin, Ohio. 

My Dear Sir : — ... My delay in answering: the for- 
mer letter was partly due to the interruption of vacation and 
partly to a doubt as to what I should say and an extreme re- 
luctance to say it. The doubt did not at all attach to your 
specific request for the use of the material of your report to 
the U. S. Geologrical Survey. That having been committed 
to the printer is essentially given to the public, and I can see 
no objection to your use of it even if your book should appear 
earlier than it. 

The presentation to the public of a book which purports to 
instruct the general unscientific reader concerning the ice-age 
and the antiquity of man, carries with it presumptions quite 
diverse from those upon which the work of the Geological 
Survey is based. This work finds its justification in the fact ' 
that leading and important truths relating to the glacial form- 
ations are not yet known but on the contrary are subjects re- 
quiring investigation. Under these conditions, to propagate 
conclusions is presumptively to erect barriers in the way of 
the reception of the truth when it shall be a.Hcertaiued. . . . 
I can therefore, to speak frankly, only look upon such a pub- 
lication as you propose as being, in the present state of inves- 
tigation, premature and unfortunate both for science and for 
the public. It seems to me proper enough for an investigator 
in connection with the presentation of his results to indicate 
his views of their general relations as that forms a part of the 
growth of the science, and as such results are usually ad- 
dressed to discriminating professional readers ; but it seems 
quite another thing to seek the miscellaneous public as an in- 
structor upon such broad and general themes as the ice-age of 
a continent, or the antiquity of man, for this inevitably eate- 
ries with it the assumption of the fundamental pre-requisite 
of instruction ; namely, determinate knowledge. . . . 

Concerning the antiquity of man, there cannot even be a 
critical and specific statement of the problem until the chrono- 
logical relations of the various drift sheets and the non-glacial 
deposits of the West are determined. How much less, tlien,. 
any conclusions which the public ought to accept. 

We are, it is true, rapidly approaching a time when some- 
thing may wisely be written on the general glacial liistory of 
the United States, and on a limited phase of the antiquity of 
man, because we are tracing out step by step the elements 
of that history by the use of modem critical geolog>', whose 
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iKwrnlnmoBS when fully reached will anqaestionably stand, bat 
it seems on this acooant only the more unwise to hasten before 
the public with that which is of uncertain value, or is at least 
largely intermixed with that which must at lengrth be elim- 
inated. 

I could not obviously write so frankly were it not for 
our official relations, but so long as you remain a member of 
the Surrey it is necessarily implicated in any publication you 
may give forth, and therefore I in some measure partake of 
the responsibility for your publication. This responsibility I 
am not willing to assume, and as the relationship has ceased 
to be active ... I think it will free us both from embarass- 
ment and give you perfect freedom to follow your own judg- 
ment if the relationship shall cease. 

If the book is to appear, as I assume it will, I am quite 
wiUing* to do what I can to make it as valuable as practicable 
and to save you expense. I will therefore request that the 
electrotypes of the cuts yon name be made and sent as yon 
nquest. . . . Very truly yours, 

(Signed! T. C. CHAMBKRT.ra. 

To this, the following reply was received from the 
Director's office: 

Wabhikoton, D. C, Jan. 29, 1889. 
Prof. T. C. Chambbrlin, Madison, Wis. 

Dear Sir: — Your letter of the 24th inst. and enclosure 
in relation to Professor Wright and his work on the Ice Age, 
etc., 18 received, and the views expressed and suggestions 
made touching the subject meet with the Director's concur- 
rence. 

The letter to Professor Wright has been forwarded, and he 
has been given an estimate of the cost of the electrotypes al- 
luded to. 

By Order of the Director. , 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed ) Jambs 0. Pillino. Chief Clerk. 

To properly understand the attitude of Professor 
Wright towarid the work of Professor Salisbury, the 
fact to which allusion has already been made should 
be borne in mind, — namely, that several geologists, but 
especially Professor Salisbury, have found that drift 
extends to a considerable distance sonth of the limit 
assigned by Professor Wright, and have urged that thb 
required a different interpretation of the gkcial history 
of the region from that which he has so industriously 
propagated. I was not at the Rochester meeting, at the 
time of the discussion to which Professor Wright re- 
fers, but I was there on the day following and I gained 
the impression from the remarks of the several geologists 
whom I heard mention the subject that the " abundant 
evidence " which he thinks would have so impressed me 
came out of the discussion in a rather badly wrecked 
condition. At any rate, when I wrote the review I 
knew what the supposed evidence was, and from per- 
sonal knowledge of the region, as well as from my con- 
fidence in Professor Salisbury and others, I regarded 
the ** abundant evidence " as some degrees worse than 
worthless, because I was convinced that it was not only 
valueless, but that it reflected upon the competency of 
its author. The alleged facts are directly at variance 
with the observations of half a dozen good observers. 
Drift that Professor Wright says does not occur at cer- 
tain points, does occur there, according to the concur- 
rent observations of several good geological observers, 
and I have now at command some of their collections 
which verify their observations. Quite independently 
of this, I pointed out in the review a radical self-con- 
tradiction involved in the interpretation of Professor 
Wright which any discriminating geologist can see for 
himself, without regard to personal confidence in any- 
one; and to this it is no answer to animadvert on "the 



broad distinction between ascertained facts and strongly 
cherished opinions." 

If I read Professor Shaler aright, his account does 
not meet the critical demands involved in my state- 
ment, and his competency is not called in question. 

The reply of Professor Wright is, perhaps, not alto- 
gether to be regretted, as it affords an independent 
means of judgment of that peculiar combination of 
plausibility and inaccuracy which characterizes* his book. 

T. C. Chahberlin. 

University of Chicago, Dec, 26, 1898, 



QUESTIONABLE METHODS IN BOOK PUBLISHING. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial. ) 

Kudyard Kipling, in one of his racy sketches, won- 
ders how it is that an artist can be allowed to practice 
the questionable art of duplicating his pictures, simply 
because he finds it easy and profitable to do so, while 
such things as betting on a certainty, or playing with 
nicked cards, are tabooed in clubs, and if persisted in 
secure expulsion. Are the standards of ethics, it may 
be asked, higher among betting and sporting men than 
in art and literary circles ? 

A few years ago book-collectors were much pleased 
with the samples shown them of a beautiful edition of 
a famous French author, and being assured that the 
edition was limited^ they promptly subscribed for it at a 
round price; but they afterwards felt that they had 
been the victims of a questionable hocus-pocus, when 
the same publishers sold the plates to another firm and 
the latter proceeded to issue from them a very unlim- 
ited edition of the work. It seems superfluous to say 
that when a buyer gives a larg^ price for a copy of a lim- 
ited edition, the limited feature is an essential part of the 
, contract, which he naturally regards as evaded, if not 
openly violated, when the same work is issued in a slight- 
ly different but unlimited edition from the same plates. 

A similar case is that of a firm who recently an- 
nounced the issue of an edition of a thousand copies of 
a very sumptuous book, which proved so tempting to 
collectors that before any of the copies were ready for 
delivery the price of those unsold was advanced from 
ten to fifteen dollars, and the remainder of the edition 
was closed out at the latter figure, purchasers evidently 
believing that even at this price the book would be a 
good investment. But their views were somewhat 
changed at finding, within a month, that substantially 
the same book was offered as a premium to subscribers 
to a magazine published by the same firm, who justify 
their action by claiming that the premium edition is not 
the same as the other, but a cheaper edition from the 
same plates. Yet the magazine's agents are assuring the 
public that the book they are offering is identical in all 
respects with the one sold for fifteen dollars, with the 
exception of the inscription on the cover, ** This edition 

consists of 1,000 copies, of which this is number " 

Even if such representations by agents are unauthorized 
and imwarranted by their principals, would it not be 
better for them in such cases to " avoid the appearance 
of evil," and thus spare the purchasers of " limited edi- 
tions " from very natural disappointment and irritation ? 
Of course the whole difficulty is obviated by simply 
announcing at the outset the various editions in which 
a work is to appear, and then making the editions ob- 
viously and unmistakably dissimilar. 

J. E. WOODHKAD. 

Chicago, Dec. ISO, 1892, 
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In Arctic Seas.* 



The interesting and important book entitled 
" In Arctic Seas " may be said to be, in a way, 
built in compartments like a ship, its contents 
embracing two main divisions, distinct yet 
closely related, together with various supple-^ 
mentary chapters and addenda. Part I., " Thei 
Voyage of the ' Kite,' " is the narrative of the 
expedition sent in 1891 to convey Lieut. Peary 
to the northwestern shore of Greenland, where 
he proposed to winter until opportunity offered 
to begin his projected overland journey to the 
northeast coast ; Part II., " The Peary Relief 
Expedition," is a record of a second voyage of 
the same vessel in 1892, when she was sent to 
bring the Peary party home again. This sec- 
ond trip was, as we shall hereafter explain, an 
afterthought, and was not a paii; of the orig- 
inal plan. Added to the accounts of the two 
voyages is a transcript of the log-book of Cap- 
tain Pike of the " Kite," a number of facts re- 
lating to young Verhoeff, the missing man, to- 
gether with some pages on the life of the ex- 
plorers in their winter quarters, and on Lieut. 
Peary's journey over the inland ice. The sub- 
stance of the Lieutenant's report to the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences is given in an Ap- 
pendix, the volume thus forming a complete 
and authentic record of one of the few fairly 
successful expeditions to the frozen North. 
Briefly stated, Lieut. Peary's theory was that 
the true way to solve the geographical prob- 
lems of Greenland, and at the same time to 
reach the most northern point humanly attain- 
able, was to journey overland over Greenland's 
frozen surface, instead of attempting to work 
one's way northward around the shore-line. 
His chief aim was to reach the most northern 
point yet touched by man, which is 88 degrees 
and 24 minutes, made by Lockwood and Brain- 
ard in 1882. While the Peary expedition 
feU short by a hundred miles of attaining this 
specific aim, it certainly made a record of which 
the participants may be proud, the geograph- 
ical, ethnological, geological, and other sci- 
entific results obtained being of high import- 
ance. As to the present volume, the au- 
thors of it are to be credited with a modest, 
straightforward, and thoroughly readable nar- 
rative, which the publishers have put in very 

* Ik Abotic Ssab : A Narrative of the Voyage of the 
" Kite *' with the Peary Expedition to North Greenland. By 
Robert N. Eeely, Jr., M.D., and G. G. Davis, A.M. Pro- 
fiuely illnstrated. Philadelphia : Rnfns C. Hartianft. 



attractive shape. The numerous illustrations, 
the fruit of pencil and camera, are of great 
interest. The plates well exemplify the gain 
to books of this class of photographic illustra- 
tion, the unerring solar pencil bringing home 
to us, with a vividness beyond the scope of 
verbal description, the scenes and incidents of 
Arctic life. 

The Peary expedition was unaided by gov- 
ernment. It was sent out under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, receiving substantial support from this 
body and from the American Geographical 
Society of New York, as well as from the pri- 
vate means of Lieut. Peary and some of his 
companions. It was further determined by 
the Academy of Natural Sciences to send out an 
independent expedition, which was to charter 
a vessel, carry die Peary party to their winter 
quarters and point of departure, and there 
leave them. On the return voyage the Academy 
party proposed to make investigations of the 
land and its natural history, and it is chiefly to 
the fortunes of this special expedition that the 
first part of Dr. Keely's narrative is devoted* 
The supplies for Peary's proposed inland jour- 
ney and his means of returning to civilization 
were to be furnished by the Lieutenant himself. 
Thus, when the " Kite " left New York on her 
perilous trip, she virtually carried two expedi- 
tions : that headed by Peary, and that of the 
Academy, headed by Prof. Angelo Heilprin. 
The former comprised Lieut. Peary and his 
wife, Mrs. Joseph Diebitsch Peary, Lieut. Gib- 
son, Eward Astrup (a Norwegian), John M. 
Verhoeff of Louisville, Dr. F. A. Cook, and 
Matthew Henson (an intelligent young col- 
ored man of Philadelphia). Sentiment and 
added eclat apart, the object of Mrs. Peary's 
accompanying the explorers is not apparent to 
the present reviewer ; and it should be stated, 
in justice to Lieut. Peary, that his plan was to 
leave his wife in comparative safety and com- 
fort at the winter quarters during his arduous 
journey into the frozen interior. Under Prof. 
Heilprin went Prof. Benj. Sharp, Prof. J. F. 
Holt, Dr. W. E. Hughes, Levi W. Mengel, 
Dr. Wm. H. Burk, Mr. Kenealy, Mr. Ash- 
urst, and Dr. Keely, all comparatively young 
men and used to travel. 

Of Dr. Keely's full and interesting recital 
we can, of course, furnish but a meagre epit- 
ome. The expedition left Brooklyn on June 
6, 1891, on the staunch little " Kite," Richard 
Pike as master, — a St. John's, N. B., steam- 
whaler of 280 tons. After coaling at Sydney^ 
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the northern journey wa^ fairly begun^ and 
toward the evening of June 23 Greenland was 
sighted, the rugged peaks back of Cape Deso- 
lation looming on the horizon. The ^^ Kite " 
was now fairly among the icebergs, a long pro- 
cession of these mighty fragments continuing 
all night, until Cape Desolation was passed, 
when, says the author, ^^we had beautiful, 
warm, sunshiny weather, allowing us to be on 
deck all the time. . . . The days were very 
agreeable, and having now crossed the Arctic 
Circle we were favored with continuous day- 
light." The island of Disko was sighted on 
June 25, and shortly afterwards the " Kite " 
dropped anchor in the pretty, land-locked har- 
bor of Godhavn, the principal settlement of 
northern Danish Greenland. The visitors were 
received most hospitably by the Danish authori- 
ties, and here enjoyed their first sight of the 
Eskimos — which, admits the author, ^' is dis- 
appointing." 

" It is true that they are squat in figure and swarthy, 
but those that we saw at Disko were .not so remarkable 
in face or form as to have attracted attention in any 
port where foreign sailors abound, except for their skin 
costumes. Even these costumes would not have been 
particularly noticeable had it not been for their filthi- 



ness. 



The Eskimo, be it said, knows nothing of water 
except that it is good to drink and good to 
float his kajak. He cannot swim, regarding 
the element with a cat-like dread; and it is 
noted that a native interpreter, subsequently 
engaged, in nmning over his qualifications 
proudly dwelt upon the singular fact that he 
** much wash." At Disko the native dwellings 
were turf-built huts, about fifteen feet square, 
each with a single window with a sash of glass 
of several panes : 

"They were entered by a tunnel about ten feet in 
leugth and two or three feet in height) running out from 
its side. Before entering, it is quite essential to call 
some of the inmates, who then knock out two or three 
of the ugly-looking dogs which congregate in and 
about the openings of all the huts. After this precau- 
tion one goes down on hands and knees and crawls 
through the tunnel, a small door giving admission to 
the hut. The interior consists of but oue room, half of 
which has a floor of wood, raised a couple of feet above 
the ground. On this the inmates spend most of their 
time, eating, sleeping, and working. The rest of the room 
is given up to cooking, curing of skins, and storage of hunt- 
ing and other implements. The raised floor is necessary 
to utilize the heat and warmth of the room, which is 
grater nearer the roof. The height inside the hut is 
hardly seven feet, it being impossible for any except 
the smaller inmates to stand upright when on the plat- 
form. . . . The floor itself was always strewn with 
fragments of skin, pieces of dirty blankets, and other 
offensive matter, which amply accounted for the vile 
odors encountered on entering." 



We may state here that these Godhavn huts 
were rather palatial when compared with those 
of the more remote natives of Whale Sound 
and Cape York. The Eskimo children were 
generally bright and pretty, and the author 
saw no slovenly-looking women — who, but for 
an abominable odor of grease and rank fish-oil 
about them, ^^ might have been quite attract- 
ive." The camera, however, which kindly omits* 
the odors, scarcely bears our author out here., 
we think. The Ln were neither so thrift^ 
looking nor so well dressed as their wives, be- 
ing mostly habited in the cast-off garments of 
sailors. Dr. Keely attended a native ball at 
Disko, and kindly eked out the " orchestra " — 
two ancient but accomplished Eskimos with 
fiddles — with his guitar, much to the general 
joy. The appetite of the natives is prodigious, 
and their favorite resort on the " Kite " was 
the cook's galley. Here they eagerly sought 
out any remains of food or refuse this envied 
functionary was pleased to give them. Among 
the Godhavn Eskimos was one notable veteran 
whose gastronomic fame was ^^ founded on a 
rock." Tradition said of this anaconda that 
once, having killed a seal at some distance 
from the settlement, he did then and there so 
stuff and engorge himself on raw seal-flesh as 
to be unable for two days to get under way 
again, much to the alarm of anxious friends at 
home. Doubting this saga, the " Kite's " crew 
resolved to test its hero. He was accordingly 
invited into the cabin, faced toward a table 
loaded with remnants, and given his head. Salt 
"junk," bread, potatoes, coffee, vegetables, 
everything remotely edible, disappeared down 
his Uiroat with awful celerity. " He ate, and 
ate, and ate," and, like Oliver, polished his 
plate and asked for more; until his hosts, 
humbled and convinced, and alarmed for the 
ship's stores, hoisted him on deck again. When 
last seen he was headed in the direction of the 
galley. 

The ''Kite" left hospitable Godhavn on June 
29, and continued northward, touching at Up- 
ernavik, and arriving without much let or hin- 
drance, a few days later, at the dreaded Mel- 
ville Bay, where their troubles shortly began. 
A heavy floe of ice was encountered, and after 
much steaming ahead and backing and '' but- 
ting," the argonauts found themselves fairly 
locked in the Melville Bay pack in latitude 
about 75°. Several hundred miles still re- 
mained to be traversed before reaching the 
Lieutenant's objective point in the north, and 
the prospect was far from encouraging. On 
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the evening of July 11 a distressing accident 
happened to Lieut. Peary : 

*<He was standing near the rudder-chains, in the 
stem of the ship, when a large block of ice struck the 
rudder with great force, throwing the tiller violently to 
one side, and tearing the wheel out of the hands of the 
helmsman. The right leg of the lieutenant was caught 
between the rudder-chains and the wheel-house, fractur- 
ing the bones of the lower third/' 

The plucky Lieutenant, though completely dis- 
abled, would listen to no advice as to abandon- 
ing his attempt for the year, and there was 
nothing to do but to pi*oceed. We must pass 
over the graphic account of the " Kite's " long 
battle with the Melville pack, which was finally 
won, thanks largely to the skill and patience 
of Capt. Pike and his crew. On July 15 the 
weather cleared and land was sighted, and on 
the 20th the fog rolled away sufficiently to dis- 
close Cape York, N. lat. 76 degrees and 2 
minutes, seven miles away. On July 23 an 
unlooked-for breaking up of the ice-pack oc- 
curred, and Cape Parry, marking the entrance 
to Whale Sound, which serves as an entrance to 
Ingleiield Gulf, where Lieut. Peary proposed 
to land, was made in the evening. The ^^ Kite " 
had now virtuaUy reached her northern desti- 
nation. After entering the sound the ship was 
put under an easy head of steam with the ob- 
ject of finding an Eskimo village known to be 
in the vicinity. Three or four tents were 
finally descried on the beach, and the whale- 
boat was lowered. The " village " consisted of 
only three rude skin tents supported on nar- 
whal horns, but a number of more permanent 
structures of earth and stones were seen 
near by. The entire population at this time 
numbered twelve — four men, three women, 
and five children. These remote and pitifully 
squalid savages were the so-called "Arctic 
Highlanders " of Capt. Ross, and an interest- 
ing chapter is devoted to them. They had evi- 
dently rarely, if ever, seen white men, knew 
nothing of tobacco, and regarded a sailor who 
was smoking his pipe at the time with the ut- 
most astonishment. Except a few iron tips to 
their harpoons, a small piece of sheet lead, the 
iron end of a boathook, and a sewing-thimble, 
which a woman produced in great triumph, 
nothing was seen indicating contact with civil- 
ized man. 

" Their food consisted of the flesh and blubber of the 
narwhal, walrus, and seal, and we saw lying in the 
neighborhood of their tents, on the bare ground, the 
partially-consumed carcasses of many of these animals, 
the walrus predominating. ... At irregular inter- 
vals, according as their hunger moved them, they would 
cut from a carcass, with an old knife, a long strip of 



flesh or blubber so large that it would barely go into 
their mouths. This strip was held in the teeth, while, 
with a sawing movement, a morsel was cut oft so close 
to the mouth that their noses appeared to be in immi- 
nent peril. Thus, without cooking or other prepara- 
tion, they ate the dirty mass of fat and flesh with great 
relish. . . . The men were well-formed and slightly 
below the medium height. Their complexions were 
swarthy, and one or two had small beards or moustaches. 
The women were short and squatty, with faces broad 
and good-natured looking in spite of the small and 
slanting eyes and wide mouths. . . . All of the peo- 
ple were indescribably filthy, and had evidently never 
had a bath in their lives." 

This isolated tribe, however, showed skill 
and intelligence in the construction of their 
huts, kajaks, sledges, etc., and even readily 
understood and appreciated the advantages of 
the improved mechanism of fire-arms which 
were shown them. Leaving this point the 
^^ Kite " was once more headed up Whale 
Sound, and after some further search a suit- 
able spot was at length pitched upon for Lieut. 
Peary's winter quarters, on the northeast side 
of McCormick Bay, lat. 77 degrees and 43 
minutes. A good beach was found, running 
up to a bluff which, again, sloped gently to the 
rampart of cliffs that marked the edge of the 
great inland plateau. 

<* The surface from the beach back to the cliffs was 
cohered with a luxuriant growth of flowers. Yellow pop- 
pies nodded like daisies in the bright sunlight, purple 
heaths and other flowers abounded, and once in a while 
a butterfly ^uld lazily float along in the balmy air. It 
was difficult to realize that we were less than seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the Pole, and within a short 
distance of the spot where the Kane expedition had 
spent two miserable winters frozen in the ice." 

Six days were spent at McCormick Bay by 

the Academy expedition, and at 5:30 on the 

morning of the 7 th they were called to bid 

good-by to the Peary party. " As their boat 

rowed off," says the author, " they gave three 

cheers, but not with the hearty ring that I had 

heard from the same throats before." Three 

blasts of the whistle and a volley of small arms 

signalled the " Kite's " departure. 

« The signal-bell in the engine-room rang full speed 
ahead, and in a few minutes we departed from the most 
northern white settlement on the globe, leaving our 
companions to face their chosen duty in that almost 
merciless Arctic climate.*' 

We shall here take leave of this portion of 
Dr. Keely's recital, to which we have necessar- 
ily done scant justice, merely adding that the 
return voyage was rich in incident and in scien- 
tific results, and that the " Kite " reached St. 
John's safely August 22, 1891. 

Shortly after the return of the Academy Ex- 
pedition a general feeling of uneasiness was 
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manifest as to the ultimate fate of the Peary s 
and especially touching their proposed retreat 
in open boats from McCormick Bay to Uper- 
navik, a distance of over 600 miles. The out- 
come was that another expedition, headed by 
Prof. Heilprin, was sent out by the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, styled the Peary Relief 
Expedition. The ^^Kite" was again chartered, 
and the party left St. John's July 5, 1892, 
reaching McCormick Bay July 28. As the 
"Kite" neared the lonely spot where the Pearys 
had been left to their fate, as it seemed, the 
year before, the excitement of those on board 
naturally rose to fever heat. Even sturdy Capt. 
Pike lost his composure, and kept the air filled 
with the booming of the little cannon and the 
shrill shrieks of the steam whistle. Certainly 
there was room for the gravest anxiety. After 
moving cautiously shoreward for a time, the 
man in the crow's-nest reported that he saw a 
moving speck on the water at the entrance of 
the bay. The speck was seen, small and black, 
against the huge white wall of a towering ice- 
berg, but nothing could be made of it except 
that it was moving toward the vessel. 

*' Slowly — oh I how slowly to the auzioiis minds of 
those ou board — the object grew larger and finally 
took the form of a boat, in which were a number of 
persons. Then Mr. Dumphy, still in his post at the top 
of the foremast, sent a spasm of terror into the breasts 
of the party by shouting in an excited tone: *By God, 
sir, they're all huskies (Eskimo men) in that whale 
boat ! They've killed the Peary party ! ' But he aluM>st 
instantly set all right by crying joyfully, * No, they're 
not, sir; they're waving their arms; they're all right ! '" 

By this time those on the ''Kite's" deck could 
see for themselves that there were several per- 
sons in the boat, and these were soon recog- 
nized as a portion of the Peary party who were 
being rowed by Eskimos. 

** The scene on board the * Kite ' was almost beyond 
description. Sailors not ou duty in the rigging yelling, 
the second mate still in the crow's nest shouted himself 
hoarse^ while the members of the expedition were cheer- 
ing, shaking hands, and altogether behaving like men 
bereft of their senses. But the supreme moment came 
when the boat arrived alongside and Dr. Cook, Mr. 
Gibson, and Mr. Verhoeff climbed up the side of the ves- 
sel and sprang on deck. . . . The three men appeared 
in splendid condition, muscular-looking, deeply tanned 
by exposure, and, except Mr. Verhoeff, were dressed 
iu full Eskimo costumes — reindeer coat and tronsers 
and seal-skin boots that reached almost to their knees." 

It was soon learned that Lieut. Peary and 
young Astrup, still absent on their inland jour- 
ney, were expected back daily, and that Mrs. 
Peary and Mr. Henson were in camp at the 
head of the bay. On the afternoon of August 
5, Prof. Heilprin started upon a well-timed 



reconnoissance of the inland ice, and at nine 
o'clock in the evening Lieut. Peary and his 
companion were found, within easy distance 
of the camp, evidently strong, healthy, and not 
in the least travel-worn. 



" It was an awe-inspiring sight, these two men com- 
ing out of the great mysterious North, over that frozen 
terror, whose snows had never been trodden by human 
foot, alive from that fearful solitude on whose broad 
expanse life had never before drawn breath. Such was 
the feeling inspired that the cheering died away, and 
the silence that followed was oppressive, until Lieut. 
Peary, coming dose, himself broke the spell by ex- 
claiming, <Well, well, this is Prof. Heilprin. I am 
glad yours is the first baud 1 take. So this is the re- 
lief party. Well, gentlemen, nothing could have given 
me greater pleasure.' Then after shaking each heart- 
ily by the hand, he continued, < I have travelled 1300 
niiles and made a record, and neither of us has had an 
ache or pain since we left the Red Cliff House." * 

The interval between the arrival in camp 
of Lieut. Peary and the afternoon of Aug. 23, 
when the ^^ Kite " started homeward, was spent 
in further exploration, and later in the search 
for young Verhoeff. To the latter distressihg 
incident we shall return. 

With the triumphant arrival of the " Kite " 
in Philadelphia and with Lieut. Peary's hand- 
some reception, already chronicled in the pi*ess, 
the reader is probably familiar. One dra- 
matic incident, however, may be cited : 

<< Amoug the first to approach Lieut. Peary when the 
* Kite ' had landed at her wharf was Miss Mattie Ver- 
hoeff, the sister of John M. Verhoeff, the missing miner- 
alogist of the North Greenland Expedition. When 
Lieut. Peary saw her approaching, he took off his hat 
and bowed. In a moment Miss Verhoeff had made 
her way to where the Lieutenant stood, and said, 
< Lieut. Peary, I want to ask you what has become of 
my brother ? ' < I am sorry to say,' replied the Lieu- 
tenant, * that he is not on board the vessel. He did not 
return with us.' * But where is he ? ' asked the young 
lady. . . . The Lieutenant gravely expressed his sor- 
row at the young man's absence. * Is that all you can 
say to me ? ' inquired Miss Verhoeff, her voice quiver- 
ing. At this point her relatives spoke to her, assuring 
her that everything that could be had been done for 
her brother's safety, and suggested that a private in- 
terview might be much more satisfactory to her." 

At a subsequent interview, Lieut. Peary suc- 
ceeded in satisfying Miss Verhoeff and her un- 
cle, the Rev. A. W. Keigwin, that everything 
in his power had been done to find the missing 
man. Both relatives, however, persist in their 
belief that Verhoeff is still alive, and regard 

* The scientific results of this tremendous journey so hap- 
pily accomplished, and the cnnclnsions deduced from lient. 
Peary's data and observations, are given in the Appendix to 
the present volume ; and it is due to the plucky American ex- 
plorer to add that his success would seem to have opened a 
new era of polar enterprises. No lees than three Arctic ex- 
peditions are already projected for next year. 
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the evidence of his death as inoonclusive. This 
opinion seems to be held by some members of 
the exploring party also. We may now give 
a brief summary of the facts in this mteresting 
case. 

Some three months before the departure of 
the " Kite " on her first voyage to the North, 
and while the early preparations were yet going 
forward, Lieut. Peary received a letter dated 
at San Francisco and sis^ned by John M. Ver- 
hoeff, in which the wrLr, a young man of 
twenty-five, proposed joining the party. Touch- 
ing his qualifications, he gave about the fol- 
lowing statement : 

<< Can go several days without nourishment, and can 
endure as severe cold as an average man. As an in- 
stance, Dec. 1, 1890, at Portland, Ore., I swam across the 
Willamette River and back in sixteen and a half min- 
utes, the temperature of the water being 70 degrees 
C or 44 1-2 F. . . . Spent several years at an east- 
em university, and think I could be of material assist- 
ance to you in your trigonometrical calculations and de- 
termitiatiou of minerals by blowpipe analysis. Can walk 
forty miles per day on an average road, and have walked 
sixty ; find no trouble in sleeping out of doors.** 

The writer also offered to pay part of the 
general expenses, and stated that he had thought 
of getting to the North on a whaler, if no other 
means offered. Verhoeff's account of himself 
has since been fully verified, and several in- 
stances of his singular intrepidity, endurance, 
and determination, are cited. After some 
further correspondence Verhoeff's offer was ac- 
cepted, and when the " Kite " sailed he accom- 
panied the expedition as its accredited Miner- 
alogist and Meteorologist. When Lieut. Peary 
started with Astrup on his inland journey Ver- 
hoeff was left behind with Mrs. Peary and the 
rest, chiefly, as the Lieutenant says, because 
he was the only one who was capable of mak- 
ing meteorological observations at Red Cliff 
House (the winter camp} in a scientific man- 
ner. As stated, it was in the interval between 
Lieut. Peary's return from the interior and 
the final homeward voyage of the "Kite" that 
Verhoeff disappeared. Shortly before the date 
set for sailing Lieut. Peary had started with 
Mrs. Peary, Mr. Verhoeff, and some Eskimos, 
on a trip to the head of Inglefield Gulf, and 
while there Verhoeff obtained permission to go 
to the Five Glacier Valley for minerals, saying 
that he would require but two days for the 
work. He carried with him three pounds of 
pemmican, a revolver with fifty cartridges, and 
his geological hatchet and a bag. A few hours 
later he met Mr. Gibson, who was hunting in 
the valley, and told him that he was going to 
^lect minerals, and would be gone two days. 



Six hours after this meeting he returned unex- 
pectedly, and this time told Mr. Gibson that 
as his absence would probably be four days in- 
stead of two, " not to wait for him, but to re- 
turn to camp, and at the expiration of that 
time to send him a kajak and he would come 
home in that." This is the last that is posi- 
tively known of John M. Verhoeff. A detailed 
account is given by our author of the search 
for him prosecuted fruitlessly for several days. 
On the sixth day of the search, after Five 
Glacier Valley had been thoroughly scoured, 
it was resolved to explore the great glacier at 
the head of Robertson Bay, Lieut. Peary's 
party taking the south side and Prof. Heil- 
prin's the north side. This was at 10.80. 

<< About three hours later the two parties met in 
the middle of the great glacier, and Lieut. Peary's 
sad face presaged unwelcome news. In a few words 
he related that traces had been found by Mr. Gibson of 
Mr. Verhoeff, which indicated that unfortunate man*s 
almost certain death. The first signs wei*e footprints, 
undoubtably Mr. Verhoeff's, and, according to the unan- 
imous opinion of the Eskimos who followed them up, 
they had been made on or about the same day he had 
been last seen by Mr. Gibson. These footprints led 
along the south shore of Robertson Bay, and were some- 
times imprinted in mud and sometimes on the foot ice." 

In the vicinity were found, neatly piled upon 
a rock, a number of minerals showing marks of 
the hammer, and here and there the blue from 
a pemmican can, scraps of paper, a bit of 
string, etc., while just above a neighboring 
slope whose surface bore marks of recent dis- 
turbance, VerhoeflF's footsteps were again iden- 
tified and traced up the side of the south lat- 
eral moraine towards an awful crevasse, and 
here all traces of him were lost. As Lieut. 
Peary says in his rej>ort : " He was traced by 
his footsteps to the edge of a cleft in a tower- 
ing glacier. Then he was given up, after care- 
ful search in every direction made further ef- 
fort futile." 

A word as to these crevasses. They are 
ice-chasms of unknown depth, tremendous gla- 
cier-fractures yawning a hundred feet or more 
below the surface, and the more treacherous 
from the snow-bridges that span them. These 
bridges, of the color of the abutting ice, cover 
the top of the crevasse, hiding it, and tempt- 
ing the wayfarer to certain destruction. For 
whether the snow-bridges be a foot thick, or six, 
they are equally perilous ; and sooner or later 
the unfortunate who tempts them must plunge 
into the abyss below. 

Such, it is surmised, was the fate of Ver- 
hoefiP. Lieut. Peary thinks there is one chance 
in a thousand that he is still alive ; and to meet 
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this chance a year's provisions were ^^ cached " 
for him at Cape Robertson. Some hold that 
for Verhoeff the Peary Expedition was but a 
shift for getting to Greenland — as the whaler 
wonld have been — and that he is now pursuing 
his researches independently, according to an 
original plan. Certainly there were points in 
his character and conduct, carefully detailed in 
the present volume, to foster the hope that 
John M. Verhoeff may yet turn up at Uper- 
navik with tidings that shall make him the 
hero of Arctic voyagers. ^ q j^ 



Episodes of Massachusetts History.* 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams's three essays 
on ^^ Three Episodes of Massachusetts His- 
tory " ought to interest every American citi- 
zen. Although they are records of local his- 
tory and tradition, t^ey show the beginnings of 
the institutions which have done most for the 
things in American life of which Americans 
are proud. The first Episode shows how Bos- 
ton was settled. The second is a picture of 
one of the most exciting controversies in the 
early history of New England. The third is 
a masterly description of the growth and life 
of a New England town. 

In the ^^ Settlement of Boston Bay " we see 
already begun the little colonies of which the 
centres are Plymouth and Salem. Between 
them lay the open harbor — overlooked by acci- 
dent — which, because of its natural advantages, 
was in the course of two centuries to absorb 
the commerce of New England. At Salem 
were the Puritans. At Plymouth were the 
Pilgrims. And lying between was Boston 
Harbor, from which were going and coming 
*^ the old planters "; adventurers, religious and 
profane ; soldiers of fortune of various nation- 
alities; pirates; privateers; would-be settlers; 
men seeking for gold ; ^^churchmen" with royal 
grants and the Book of Common Prayer. Some 
of those men made attempts at permanent set- 
tlement. Their history may be traced in royal 
grants, in records of commercial companies, in 
persona] correspondence ; but many of them 
were mere soldiers of fortune who left only 
Tague memories and traditions. Mr. Adams 
has followed the trail of those early settlers of 
Boston who left a ^^ scent," with almost uner- 

^Thbeb Episodbs of Mabsachusbtts Histobt: The Set- 
tlement of Boston Bay, The Antimonian ConttoTeny, A 
Study of Church and Town Government. By Charles Francis 
Adams. In two volomes. Boston : Houfifhton, Mifflin <& 
Company. 



ring patience and sagacity. Miles Standish ap- 
pears upon the scene, a doughty little warrior, 
described by rivals on Cape Aiin as ^' a little 
pot soon hot.'' We see something of John 
Endicott of Salem, the man whom Winthrop 
superseded and eclipsed. Winthrop was the 
greater man in breadth of thought and culture, 
with royal favor to back him. Endicott sub- 
mitted to the inevitable, but he never removed 
his hand from the shoulder of Winthrop. 
Winthrop governed more or less, but Endicott 
guided. Had it not been for his stalwart, hon- 
est bigotry, Winthrop would never have es- 
caped the perils of the second Episode, the 
^' Antimonian Controversy." Among these 
men we see the graceful forms of Sir Harry 
Vane, the bright young diplomat and states- 
man ; and Lady Arabella Stewart, a gleam of 
romance in striking contrast to the rigid stand- 
ards of Puritanism. The traditions of Bos- 
ton give us the names of Maverick, who kept 
open house on Noddle's Island ; Blackstone, 
the scholar and recluse, who brought his books 
and studious habits, to live the life of a hermit ; 
Thomas Morton, the hero and the victim of 
the jollity of '^ Merry Mount "; Saltonstall, the 
founder of a line of scholars unbroken to this 
day ; and many others, small and great, digni- 
fied and grotesque, who will remain for all time 
types of the founders. Mr. Adams shows us 
these people as they lived, and connects their 
fortunes in such a way as to give us with more 
accurate detail, in smaller space, a clearer out- 
line than we have had before of things as they 
were. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, his son Robert, 
his cousin Thomas, and his nephew William, 
are here for the first time presented with due 
regard to the authority with which they came, 
the parts they played, the obstacles they placed 
in the way of Pilgrim and Puritan, and their 
downfall and exit from the history of New En- 
gland. At Salem, Roger Conant had been suc- 
ceeded by John Endicott, who was now set aside 
by Winthrop. He, coming over with seventeen 
ships and a colony of a thousand or more men, 
women, and children, found the little colony at 
Salem reduced to despair. More than eighty 
had died in the winter before by some epidemic 
disease. Those who remained were too weak 
to thrive upon coarse food, and they had no 
other. There was nothing here to tempt the 
gentlemen and ladies who accompanied Win- 
throp, and they pushed along to Boston, trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Charlestown, 
and took possession in the name of the king. 
The second Episode is one of the two in 
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which, as Mr. Adams says, New England lost 
her head. It is quite impossible for anyone 
now to draw acearately the picture of Bos- 
ton at that time. Whatever view we take, 
we find facts which are inconsistent with 
it. Human nature, as we know it under the 
forms of modem culture, gives us no standard 
by which to measure the thoughts, emotions, 
and actions of men and women in the early 
days in Boston. Here were about two thou- 
sand ladies, gentlemen, freemen, and servants, 
with the proper proportion of magistrates, and 
more than the necessary proportion of minis- 
ters of high education and ability. In this lit- 
tle community such strange things happened, 
that, after all has been said, we feel sure that 
we have not yet come to any dear knowledge 
of the modes of thought and feeling which to 
these men and women seemed reasonable and 
right. Mr. Adams has set the stage for us 
with rare skill and with a most praiseworthy 
determination to state the facts as they are. 
In another place he says: "In our early New 
England scenes the real facts are good enough, 
strong enough, and picturesque enough, for 
anyone, be he historian, poet, or painter. 
They certainly have not yet been, nor are they 
likely soon to be, improved upon." They can 
be improved upon only by following the lead 
of Mr. Adams and attaining to a more full 
knowledge of the facts and some new power of 
interpreting strange manifestations of human 
nature. Mr. Adams does not wholly succeed in 
clearing up the mystery, but he does write a 
story which excites the imagination of the reader 
like one of Shakespeare's dramas. Ann Hutch- 
inson was either one of the greatest women 
that America has ever produced, or else, fall- 
ing much short, she exerted an influence such 
as no woman of small intellectual power ever 
exerted before. She, alone, a stranger and a 
woman, came into this town of Boston when it 
contained two thousand people, and in a short 
time held all except a few of the ministers, 
John Winthrop and a few of the laymen, as 
in the hollow of her hand. She shook the gov- 
ernment of the Colony, and nearly overturned 
it. She interfered with the course of the Pe- 
quot war. She sat up one minister and pulled 
down another. She led Sir Harry Vane a cap- 
tive to her liberal ideas of religion, and when 
Winthrop became governor in the place of 
Vane she stripped him of his guard of halber- 
diers, and was the acknowledged leader in the 
civil, religious, and social affairs of the Colony. 
Had not John Endicott, that grim old Puritan, 



been watching affairs from his home in Salem, 
and had he not brought his iron will to bear, 
Puritanism would have died out of Boston at 
the beginning. For this Ann Hutchinson, as 
Mr. Adams clearly shows, was " the prototype 
of the modem transoendentalist." The move- 
ment started by her did not stop until it put 
the principles of religious toleration into the 
constitutions of Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land, and sowed the seeds of Unitarianism and 
modem Transcendentalism. Even the modern 
theory of Woman's Rights had its first illus- 
tration in her career. Gradually Puritanism, 
braced for its work by John Endicott, recov- 
ered its nerve, resumed the place of power, 
brought Ann Hutchinson to trial, treated her 
with exceeding harshness, banished her from 
the Colony, and sent her out into the wilder- 
ness, where at the hands of the Indians she 
died. The hatred, the harshness, the cruelty 
of these men are incredible. Mary Dyer, the 
companion of Mrs. Hutchinson, they hung, 
and her dust makes now some unknown part 
of Boston Common. Mr. Adams dislikes the 
Puritan magistrates and ministers exceedingly, 
and yet he dislikes Mrs. Hutchinson even more, 
and therefore he underrates her intellectual 
power and moral force. He is not quite con- 
sistent with himself, for he gives us his own 
verdict, which is always against his heroine, 
and at the same time so honestly tells the story 
that he excites our sympathy and admiration 
for her. According to him she was a feminine 
enthusiast who used her feminine ingenuity to 
make herself disagreeable to her opponents. 
She craved excitement. She was ambitious, 
^^ a female enthusiast, politician, and tease." 
The cause of disturbance was a ^^ quarrel in a 
vestry," of which the occasion was the fact 
^^ that Mrs. Hutchinson, like many other women 
before and since, did not fancy her minister." 
Taking the other side of the case, we find that 
she was popular, first because of her " spirit 
and skill as a nurse and adviser " to her sex, 
by nature gentle and sympathetic, having in a 
large degree that gift called ^^ magnetism " ; 
that she was able to match the best men of the 
Colony in debate, quick-tongued, and of a won- 
derful endurance ; that she was the leading 
spirit in the social life of the Colony, " in fact, 
a born social leader " ; that even the ministers 
resorted to her for advice, and governors yielded 
to the power of her thought. To explain the 
awful hatred of her enemies it is necessary 
to estimate fairly the power she wielded. Pos- 
sibly to some of our readers it will not be taken 
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for disparagement of Mrs. Hutchinson to say 
that ^^ she might perhaps not inaptly be termed 
the great prototype of that misty school," the 
transcendentalists of New England. Evidently 
in the mind of Mr. Adams this fact tells against 
her ; but Ann Hutchinson, small or great, 
clearly belonged to the school, and was in 
many respects the equal, of Margaret Fuller 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. From that point 
of view a new chapter will some day be written. 

The third Episode needs no praise and calls 
for no adverse criticism. Entitled " A Study 
of Church and Town Government," it is sim- 
ply a model of historic research and composi- 
tion. It is a storv of a small town in New En- 
gland, described during its life of two hundred 
and fifty years, in which it passed from the con- 
dition of a small parish, in which the minister 
was the first landholder, to the state of a modern 
city. But it is not the story of a town alone. 
It is also the history of an institution. For those 
who are making history in the West and South, 
this third episode may properly become a hand- 
book of history. In part because he is deal- 
ing with the history of his own family, the 
Quincys and the Hoars, he gives us some of 
the elements of goodness and greatness in the 
founders of New England, which are somewhat 
obscured in the other stories. Calm, strong, 
and temperate throughout, he leads us with 
wonderful skill to the right point of view. 
Some of the facts cited in regard to the mor- 
ality of New England may serve to modify our 
belief as to its grimness. Where so much New 
England rum was consumed, there must have 
been some merriment. John Adams found 
the social life of Quincy intolerably dull, hence 
the erroneous conclusion that all life there was 
dull. But John Adams had other interests 
and plans too lar^e for the little town. He 
who has had personal experience of rural life, 
with a liking for it, will not believe that it 
could have been necessarily so dull in a coun- 
try town near the sea, with forests full of game 
and streams filled with fish, with a beautiful 
landscape, and enough to do in carving out a 
fortune or gaining a living from a not unfruit- 
ful soil. 

It has been inevitable that all historians 
should have concerned themselves mostly with 
the *' sacred history " of New England. Mr. 
Adams has not wholly freed himself from the 
tradition. The profane history of New En- 
gland is yet to be written. These two thou- 
sand people in Boston, and their descendants, 
had adventures not recorded, resources not al- 



ways revealed to the ministers, and qualities 
which, because they were simply human, do 
not figure m any ecclesiastical episode. Among 
the children of the godly founders' was the 
usual proportion of the unregenerate. Their 
doings ought, if possible, to have a long chapter 
in some future history. The materials are not 
wanting, and when gathered and assorted they 
will relieve the " sacred history " of New En- 
gland somewhat by gleams of pathos, heroism, 
comedy, and humor, which will show these peo- 
ple after all to have been human. 

George Batchelor. 



Recent LjIterature on Currency 
AND Taxation,* 



Mr. Robert Giffen, author of "The Case 
against Bimetallism," is probably the ablest 
debater that has attacked the bimetallic ad- 
missions of the Report of the British Gold and 
Silver Commission. He represents the great 
capitalist and financial interests, and stands 
for economic optimism and laissezrfaire. His 
book is full of dose reasoning and is not 
marred by dreary statistical tables, though 
sometimes one wishes the author had backed 
his sweeping statements with figures. Mr. 
Giffen affects the "administrative nihilism'* 
of Mr. Spencer, and denies that governments 
have the right to undertake bimetallism. The 
task of the state is to certify coins. Anything 
beyond that is stigmatized as " meddling with 
the coinage." He rejects the doctrine that it 
is a function of the state to keep the money- 
standard stable. In view of the Spencerian 
conception of government as the organ of jus- 
tice among men, this extreme position seems a 
little inconsistent. The author appears wholly 
to disregard the colossal injustice wrought 
against the debtor class by the present appre- 
ciation of the standard. He nowhere makes a 
direct allusion to it. 

Mr. Giffen contrasts an '^automatic'' with 

*Th]s Case against Bimetallism. By Robert Giifen» 
London : Georgre Bell & Sons. 

Cheap Moket. New York : The Century Co. 

Equitable Taxation. New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Free Trade Stbuoole in England. New revised 
edition. Chicago : The Open Court Pnblishing Co. 

The Tabiff Contboverst in the Unttbd States, 1789- 
1833. Palo Alto, Cal.: The Leland Stanford Junior Uniyei^ 
sity Press. 

TAXA.TION AND Work. By Edward Atkinson. New York: 
Q. P. Pntnam^s Sons. 

The Farmer's Tariff Manual. By Daniel Strange. 
( '' Question of tbe Day.'* ) New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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a ^^ managed " currency, and declares the latter 
a departure from the Free-trade principle — a 
form of Protection, in fact. The incompe- 
tency of Parliaments is contrasted with the 
trustworthiness of Nature, and the conclusion is 
reached that geology, not government, had bet- 
ter regulate the circulating medium. He sees 
no difference between an attempt to fix the 
price of gold and silver and the many unsuc- 
cessful attempts to fix the price of other com- 
modities, and of labor. The obvious retort 
is that government affects the market price, 
not by fixing a mint price merely, but by using 
its money demand to support that price. Grov- 
emment as controlling the demand for money 
has far more power over it than over commod- 
ities. 

It is interesting to note how the wOd state- 
ments of American writers are often met by 
the admissions of their English fellow-mon- 
ometallists. The demonetization of 1871-78 
is often belauded. Mr. Giffen deems it, in 
Germany's case at least, a mistake. The ap- 
preciation of the gold standard has been re- 
peatedly denied. Our author grants that it 
has risen twenty-five per cent in fifteen years. 
Bimetallism is to many a bugaboo of cheap 
money. He doubts if bimetallism would check 
the fall in prices sufficiently to be worth while. 
Let the " flood-of -silver " men read : " The per- 
manent tendency must be for prices to fall, and 
whether there is one metal in use or two metals 
in use can have no effect whatsoever on this 
permanent tendency." Mr. Giffen's prophecy 
that ^^ the attempt to force bimetallism on the 
mercantUe and banking world of this country 
would produce an instant revolt " is very sig- 
nificant. The book may be coimted on to brace 
the gold advocate and to toughen the fibre of 
the dissenting bimetallist. 

Of a different stamp is the little volume con- 
taining the ^^ Century '' magazine articles on 
** Cheap Money." These articles have been 
handled so leniently on account of their good 
intentions that a word as to their quality may 
not be out of place. The " Century " econo- 
mist gravely lays down the principle of social- 
ism, L e., that cost confers value. In view of 
the well-known power of monopolies to fix the 
exchange values of goods simply by manipulat- 
ing supply, this statement seems surprising. 
We are next told that cheap money means high 
prices, and then we are assured that with cheap 
money the wage- worker ^' still receives the same 
number of dollars as wages, but each dollar 
buys less than it did before." It would be in- 



teresting to know why cheap money should not 
inflate the price of labor as well as the prices 
of other things. The fact is, a laboring man 
receiving and spending his dollars on the same 
market has but little concern with the question 
of cheap money. The farmer, we are told, 
would suffer in the same fashion as the laborer. 
Of course prices of farm produce would not 
rise with cheap money. In fact, it appears 
from this genteel dap-^ap that the high prices 
attending cheap money affect only those things 
which the readers of the " Century " buy, and 
never the commodities they seU. 

« In the end the fanner would find that . . . hia 
every effort to ^n relief throng legislation which 
promised to make * money plenty ' had the same result, 
— namely, to put him more helplessly in the power of 
men whose chief business it is to speculate in money." 

Strange that these speculators should fight with 
tooth and nail every plan tending to arrest the 
steady appreciation of the dollar! The fol- 
lowing need no comment : 

"Rich men do not lend money; they borrow it." 
<*The true * people's money' is the best money; that is 
the money which will buy the most of what every man 
needs." " All authorities agree that the silver of the 
world would be dumped almost in a body upon us " 
— with free coinage. 

It is strange that a great magazine should al- 
low such quackery to creep into it. Be that 
as it may, it is time that experts should show 
up such attempts of cant to masquerade as 
economics. Clap-trap wherever found deserves 
no mercy. 

^^ Equitable Taxation '' entitles a slender vol- 
ume containing the best six essays submitted for 
a prize offered by " Public Opinion " for the 
best essays on the changes necessary to secure 
an equitable distribution of the burden of tax- 
ation in the United States. The essays are by 
young men, and are brief (under 3000 words), 
condensed and pointed. Wisely, they fight 
shy of federal taxation, and address themselves 
mainlv to state and local taxation. The writ- 
ers seem to concur in condemning our inquisi- 
torial hunt for personal property and our effort 
to equalize local real-estate assessments. They 
agree that what the county, township, town, or 
(uty requires after getting such licenses, rents, 
and franchise taxes as may be practicable, 
should be i*aised by real-estate taxes. The 
state, on the other hand, should not tax real 
estate, but should reach personal property by 
means of corporation taxes, inheritance duties, 
income taxes, rents, etc. In this substantial 
agreement lies the significance of the book. 
While drawing liberally from the writings of 
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Ely, Seligman, and other students of local tax- 
ation, and attempting no original scientific dis- 
cussion, the book will do good work in shak- 
ing up some of the cherished dogmas of the 
average man. 

Few books can one commend more heartily 
than Mr. M. M. Trumbull's on "The Free 
Trade Struggle in England." Though written 
by an ardent thorough-going free-trader, it will 
interest and fascinate free-traders, tariff re- 
formers, and protectionists alike. It is not 
strange that it has reached a second edition, 
for few books touching economics draw one on 
with such attraction. It is difficult to put the 
volume down until it is finished. The rise and 
triumph of the free-trade movement in En- 
gland is dramatized with a playwright's skill. 
The crisp, nervous chapter titles — "At the 
Zenith," " Nearing the End," " At Last, Fam- 
ine " — reveal the merit of the author's style. 
The narrative has a life and a " go " that is 
rare, coupled with a finish that reminds one of 
McCarthy's "History of Our Own Times." 
The purpose of the book is not hidden, and 
6very phase of the English struggle yields its 
moral to our own tariff controversy. The bril- 
liant epigrams are too many to overlook. 

"Had the English arguments for Protection been 
preserved in Mr. Edison's phonograph, the unwinding 
of the machine would not have more faithfully repro- 
duced them than they have been reproduced by the 
American protectionists in the debates in Congress/' 

Of postponement, he says : 

" Perhaps the most insidious enemy to every reform 
is that valueless concession which agrees to the princi- 
ple of it, and regrets that the present * is not the time.' " 

Economic absolutism is rarely better put than 
in these words : 

« But the laws of political economy cannot be bent to 
•suit the differences of latitude and longitude." 

In view of its " home labor " argument, he rep- 
resents ^^ Blackwood's " as maintaining that 

"Sinbad the sailor moved about more freely and 
-comfortably than he otherwise could because he carried 
-on his broad shoulders the old man of the sea." 

Again : 

*' In vain and tiresome gyrations the Protectionists of 
old whirled round and round, trying to give special aid 
to some callings without iujuring others." 

The sweeping philosophy of laissez-faire is con- 
densed into an epigium : 

*< Government can create nothing; aud if it pours a 
4supf ul of prosperity upon this trade or that one, it must 
4ip it up from the common fund of prosperity erected 
by the labor of all the rest of the people." 

Of a debate : 

<< With that speculative wonder which moves us as 
we roam through the great national museums of Europe 



and gaze on the mummies of old Egypt, we wander 
through the mazes of this debate and look upon the 
mummified theories of < Protection '." << It is often said 
that our much-vaunted American system of Protection 
is an emigrant from England, bat that is a mild and 
gentle way to describe it. Literally, it is a convict ex- 
pelled from England by sentence of transportation for 
life." 

Henry George will enjoy this tidbit : 

<< As a rule the English landlord has no higher claims 
than a cut-worm to be called an agriculturist." 

Retaliatory duties are ^^ The long-eared wisdom 
of biting off your nose to spite your face." 
The government ^^ had become tir^ dry-nurs- 
ing all the wheezy ^ interests ' that claimed its 
legislative charity." 

Inter folia fructus ! The young university 
on the Pacific Slope has already borne literary 
fruit, and this time it is found between the 
leaves of Prof. Orrin Leslie Elliott's " Tariff 
Controversy in the United States, 1789-1883." 
This is a piece of patient, painstaking, schol- 
arly work, that has long needed doing. Broad- 
minded men on both sides will welcome this 
new aid in extinguishing the tariff liar. It 
needs some continence to become a colorless 
medium for other men's thoughts — to report the 
battle without taking sides ; but Prof. Elliott 
has kept throughout the objective point of view. 
The book merits and will no doubt enjoy a 
wide reading. 

Mr. Atkinson's book on ^^ Taxation and 
Work " might be characterized as ^^ Atkinson- 
iana." It is a series of loosely-articulated es- 
says containing the amateurish dogmatism and 
the charming exposition with which we are all 
so familiar. Mr. Atkinson seeks to put Tar- 
iff Reform on a new track. He would divert 
the movement from the ^^ high priori " road to 
the via media. He would enlist the sympathy 
of Republicans by setting up Protection proper 
against McKinleyism. In view of a coming 
surplus, Mr. Atkinson would put raw materials 
and partly manufactured articles on the free 
list. This would imfetter our manufactures 
and swell our volume of exports. Ultimately 
the tariff wall around our manufactures should 
be taken down and free trade declared with all 
the world. 

A strange farmer is Farmer Strange, author 
of " The Farmers' Taiiff Manual." If the av- 
erage farmer displayed equal intelligence and 
acumen, there would be no agricultural depres- 
sion. The book is a slashing indictment of 
protection, in popular style and abounding in 
facts and figures. It examines the ^^ Theories 
of Protection," " History of Protection," and 
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" Practical Results of Protection." The argu- 
ment is thrown into the form of lively comment 
on tariff texts culled from the utterances of 
protectionist statesmen. The manual is a mag- 
azine' of ammunition for the controversialist. 



Edward Alsworth Ross. 



Cornell University. 



Fiction ix Foreign Parts.* 



A Russian novelist heretofore little familiar 
to English readers is introduced to the public 
by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin's admirable transla- 
tion of " Prince Serebryani." Count Alexis 
Tolstoi, the author, was bom in 1817 and died 
in 1875. His life was mainly spent in the oc- 
cupancy of various military, diplomatic, and 
court positions. He wrote both prose and po- 
etry, and is best known by the historical novel 
here translated, and by a dramatic trilogy en- 
titled "Boris Godunoff." This trilogy has 
also been translated by Mr. Curtin, who prom- 
ises to publish it if the present volume be favor- 
ably received. We sincerely trust that its 
publication may not be long delayed, for the 
work has great intrinsic value, and Mr. Cur- 
tin's workmanship as a translator is far above 
the ordinary level. It will be remembered that 
to him we are indebted for our English version 
of the magnificent historical novels of Sien- 
kiewicz. ''Prince Serebryani" is a tale of 
Ivan the Terrible and his times. This mon- 
arch, and the nobleman of the title, are the 
chief figures in the work, and the generous 
manly character of the one is finely contrasted 
with the gloomy fanaticism and bloodthirsty 

* Prince Sbbbbbtani : An Historioal Novel of the Times 
of lyan the Terrible and of the Conquest of Siberia. By Count 
Alexis Tolstoi'. Tnuislated from the Russian by Jeremiah 
Cnrtin. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Footsteps of Fate. By Louis Couperus. Translated by 
Clara Bell. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

God's Fool: A Koopstad Story. ByMaarten Maartens. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

The Return of the O^Mahony. By Harold Frederic. 
New York : Robert Bonner^s Sons. 

The Great Shadow. By A. Conan Doyle. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 

The Tower of Taddeo. By Ouida. New York : Hov- 
endon Co. 

UiTDBR Pressure. By the Marchesa Theodoli. New 
York : Macmillan «& Co. 

The Chatelaine of La Trinite. By Henr}^ B. Fuller. 
New York : The Century Co. 

The Monk and the Hanohan^s Daughter. By Am- 
brose Bierce and Gustav Adolph Danziger. Chicago : F. J. 
Schulte <& Co. 

From Austraua and Japan. By A. M. London : Wal- 
ter Scott. 



tyranny of the other. Yet Ivan is not solely 
depicted as the monster of popular tradition^ 
and human traits may be discerned by a care- 
ful study of his sanguinary career. The book 
offers a faithfully minute picture of old Mus- 
covy in one of the most stirring periods of its 
history. It shows us the popular customs and 
beliefs, and the semi-civilized ways, of a race 
in the birth throes of national consciousness. 
It deals with horrors because the age dealt with 
them, and its characters are no carpet-knights 
of sentimental romance. The language is racy 
and idiomatic, sometimes too literally repro- 
duced to be wholly intelligible, but always vig- 
orous and productive of dramatic effect. Mr. 
Curtin's historical introduction is a little con- 
fused, but helps us to understand many things 
that the story alone would not make suffi- 
ciently clear to an English reader. 

The " Noodlot " of Heer Louis Marie Anne 
Couperus, translated "Footsteps of Fate" 
by Mrs. Bell, is a very different sort of work 
from the author's "Eline Vere," which we 
reviewed some months ago. The latter is a 
bright chronicle of modem life in the Dutch 
capital, realistic in method and abounding in 
vivid if trivial sketches of society. An element 
of morbidity is indeed furnished by the heroine, 
and the story grows more and more tragic 
towards the end. In '^ Footsteps of Fate," the 
feeling is morbid throughout, and all three of 
the chief characters are of neurotic type. So the 
hero first murders his friend, and then both 
heroine and hero take poison and die in one 
another's arms. It cannot be denied that the 
author soimds with considerable art the depths 
of a mind diseased, but his story is as essen- 
tially untrue to the facts of life as it is un- 
wholesome in its treatment. 

The writer who calls himself "Maarten 
Maartens" has disappointed us in his latest 
novel, " God's Fool." The book has all the 
admirable qualities of its predecessors in the 
matters of style, minute description, and epi- 
grammatic humor. In these respects^ indeed^ 
the author's talent verges closely upon genius, 
and there is no page of his volume that does, 
not repay careful perusal. But the perform- 
ance as a whole is unsatisfactory because it 
deals with an *' impossible " subject. The 
" reine Thor " needs to be surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of mysticism to be impressive ; he is 
in his place in such a work as " Parsifal,'' or 
in an Oriental tale^ or in a mediseval chronicle^ 
but he does not fit in with the commercial sur- 
roundings of a modern Dutch town, and does not 
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lend himself to the methods of modern realism, 
even when the realism is as genuine and wholly 
admirable in its way as is that of the present 
author. Viewed in the cold clear light of fact 
he is simply an idiot, and, as such, commands 
pity to the exclusion of the nobler forms of sym- 
pathy. The hero of " God's Fool '* receives, 
when a boy, a blow upon the head which de- 
prives him of sight ^d hearing, and so de- 
ranges his mental faculties that he remains a 
child all his life. The author tries to make of 
this unfortunate accident a blessing by per- 
suading us that in being thus shut out from 
the external world the child is free to develop 
a spiritual character of the greatest moral 
beauty. But psychology is against the author's 
plan, and all the tender care which he lavishes 
upon his monstrous creation does not reconcile 
us to its acceptance. Aside from the por- 
trayal of this character, the book is such a 
study of men and manners as few living writ- 
ers are capable of making. The story, too, is 
told with admirable constructive art up to the 
final tragic episode, but that, we confess, we 
have not been able to understand at all. If 
the author intends us to believe that Hendrik 
was killed by his brother Hubert, he is guilty 
of an unpardonable piece of mystification. 
And if he intends anything else, we are un- 
able to state what it is. In a group of four 
little apologues, pi'efixed to the volume as texts, 
we are obscurely given to understand some- 
thing of the author's philosophy. The apo- 
logue of the naturalist seems to be that we must 
take man as he is ; of the logician, that too 
much zeal for shaping things as we would have 
them may result in failure as well as injury to 
ourselves ; of the poet, that it is our own fault 
if, in pursuit of an ideal, we are blind to the 
possibilities of actual existence. The fable of 
the satirist is so characteristic of the author 
that we leave it to speak for itself : ^^ There 
was a man once — a satirist. In the natural 
course of time his friends slew him, and he 
died. And the people came and stood about 
his corpse. ^ He treated the whole round world 
as his football,' they said, indignantly, ^ and he 
kicked it.' The dead man opened one eye. 
^ But always toward the goal,' he said." 

Mr. Harold Frederic has been favorably 
known for several years as the author of novels 
dealing with American life, and remarkable 
for their careful workmanship and faithful 
study of certain types of character. But Mr. 
Frederic's previous performance has not pre- 
pared us for '* The Return of the O'Mahony," 



a novel so different from the others both in 
subject and treatment that we find it difficult 
to admit its production by the same hand. It 
has a complicated and original plot, and is rapid 
in action, while Mr. Frederic's other stories 
are inclined to be both simple and conven- 
tional in treatment ; its exciting succession of 
episodes is also in striking contrast to the se- 
date and somewhat philosophical movement of 
its predecessors. The contrast in theme is 
also marked, for it is mainly a story of Irish 
life and character, depicted with an insight 
with which we find it difficult to credit an 
American writer. We almost seem to be read- 
ing a novel by Charles Lever, although a novel 
without the element of rollicking humor that 
is never wholly absent from the Irishman's 
pages. The O'Mahony, it should be stated, is 
a bogus one ; an American soldier who learns 
of an Irish estate of which the ownership is 
about to lapse, and who boldly takes posses- 
sion under the family name. This Arthur Or- 
ton of fiction is more successful than the fa- 
mous Claimant, for his imposture is not dis- 
covered, and he enjoys his stolen possessions 
to the end. The story is one of surprisingly 
varied interest, and never allows the attention 
to stray. It is not often that so welcome a 
novel is found among the host of paper-cov- 
ered fictions that issue weekly from the press. 
We can recommend it with a good conscience. 

Dr. Doyle's story of " The Great Shadow " 
is hardly more than a novelette in size, but it 
deals with one of the greatest of historical 
events, with the final overthrow of Napoleon 
and the end of the great European war. The 
author even takes us to Waterloo, which is a 
rash venture for any novelist after Hugo and 
Stendhal. The ^' great shadow " of the title 
is, of course, the shadow that Napoleon cast 
over Europe. The chief character of the story 
is the French refugee — one of Napoleon's offi- 
cers — who finds shelter on a Scotch farm dur- 
ing the Elba period, and who takes with him, 
on departure, the heroine of the tale. The 
story is spirited and interesting, and often sug- 
gests the manner of Mr. Blackmore's ^^Spring- 
haven." 

As every confirmed novel-reader knows, there 
are two distinct Ouidas. One of them is a 
writer of highly-seasoned tales of English and 
continental society, tales for which no extrava- 
gance is too unbounded, no sensational feature 
too morbid or meretricious. The other Ouida 
is the writer of prose idyls so exquisite in senti- 
ment, so tender in feeling, and so graceful in 
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style, that they almost deserve the name of 
classics. The first of these writers was respons- 
ible for " Strathraore " and " Chandos " ; the 
second ha43 given us ^^ Signia '' and ^^ A Leaf in 
the Storm." Sometimes, as in " Wanda " and 
"Under Two Flags," the composition shows 
marks of both hands, but as a rule they are 
kept fairly distmct, " The Tower of Taddeo," 
Ouida's latest novel, is a book that illustrates 
the higher and more poetic aspect of the au- 
thor's singular literary gift. It is a graceful 
story of the Florence that she loves so well, 
and has many an incidental note of scorn for 
the modern inheritors of that fair city's fame, 
who scruple not to defile and to destroy the 
beauty bequeathed by the centuries, but held 
by no means now as a sacred ti*ust. There are 
many suggestions of " Romola " in this story, 
for its interest centres about a great scholar 
and antiquarian, living, like the creation of 
Oeorge Eliot's genius, with a beautiful and 
devoted daughter. The story is almost too 
pathetic at times, for it pictures the triumph 
of mean selfishness over generosity and devo- 
tion to ideal ends. One need not be a pro- 
fessed bibliophile to shed a tear over the fate 
of the Dante codex, or be held unduly senti- 
mental because sharing the grief of the schol- 
ar's daughter at the demolition of the beloved 
tower in which her tranquil life had been 
spent. 

" Under Pressure " is a story of modem 
Rome, and is very fittingly dedicated to Mr. 
Marion Crawford, who has done his best work 
in the portrayal of just such scenes and char- 
acters as the present writer has chosen for her 
canvas. Of a task similar to that so success- 
fully performed in the " Saracinesca " series 
of novels, the Marchesa Theodoli has not un- 
successfully acquitted herself, although her 
work is stiff-jointed when compared with the 
easy flexibility of Mr. Crawford's, and some- 
what lacking in color and richness. But the 
patrician type of character that she presents 
in the persons of Prince and Princess Astalli 
is essentially that of the Saracinesca, and is 
evidently described from something more than 
hearsay. The contrast between the old and 
the new generation is distinctly brought out, 
and the obvious lesson of the book is that tra- 
dition and custom, however held as sacred, 
must give way to the influences of a changed 
environment. The two daughters of the As- 
talli have been trained with all care in the good 
old ways of patrician Rome, yet they are es- 
sentially of the new age, and it needs but the 



slightest external impulse to arouse them to 
self-expression and self-assertion. The parents 
are possibly represented as a trifle too heart- 
less to be strictly human, and they seem to 
consent more readily than consistency would 
require to an alliance with a liberal family, 
however wealthy and noble ; but, admitting 
these slight defects, the plot is skilful in con- 
struction, and sufficiently provided with human 
interest. There are many indications that the 
writer is a literary beginner, and, for such, her 
work gives much promise. 

One must not expect to find much of a story 
in "The Chatelame of La Trinity." This 
book, like Mr. Fuller's previous production, 
depends almost entirely for interest upon its 
style, its allusiveness, and its suggestive way 
of touching, with the faintest possible tinge of 
satire, upon scenes and objects dear to the art- 
ist and the traveller. One who has never set 
foot in Lucerne, or Salzburg, or Verona, will 
find little charm in the chapters devoted to 
those charmed spots, for it is the writer's con- 
stant care to shun the explicit, and to provide 
only the faint side-lights of fancy as an illumi- 
nant. As for the presumably human figures 
that flit from scene to scene in his pages, they 
have only the suggestion of flesh and blood ; 
they are little more than personified abstrac- 
tions, and, without frequent reference to the 
titles that so aptly designate them, the reader 
would find it difficult to keep them distinct. Mr. 
Fuller's style is a carefully elaborated product, 
refined almost to preciosity, and a trifle monot- 
onous, yet often admirable in its quiet grace. 
With the right kind of mental and moral prep- 
aration, one may extract considerable subdued 
satisfaction from this highly-finished piece of 
literature, but it appeals at best to an artificial 
taste, and to the very limited circle in which 
such taste is likely to have been developed. 
Mr. Fuller's manner is essentially his own, 
although Mr. Henry James probably had some- 
thing to do with its fashioning. 

The story of " The Monk and the Hang- 
man's Daughter," which is told by the col- 
laboration of Mr. Ambrose Bierce and Mr. 
Gustav Adolph Danziger, is stated to be based 
upon a manuscript legend found in the monas- 
tery of Berchtesgaden. It is a picturesque 
and romantic tale of the seventeenth century, 
with the theme of "Ekkehard," but a different 
outcome, for the monk of Berchtesgaden does 
not, like his prototype in Scheffel's immortal 
pages, resist the allurements of the flesh. The 
religious mysticism of the story appears a little 
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forced^ and the sensuous note, accented by the 
accompanying illustrations, makes the composi- 
tion a trifle unwholesome. The best thing about 
it is the description of the Konigssee and the 
surrounding mountains as seen with the eyes 
of the monk, to whom their wild magnificence 
appeals as symbolical of the wrath and power 
of the Creator. 

The stories comprised in the collection styled 
'^From Australia to Japan" have abundant 
action of a highly interesting sort. In point 
of style they leave much to be desired, being 
written — descriptions no less than conversa- 
tions — in the sort of educated slang peculiar 
to globe-trotting Englishmen, a language which 
mingles the gutter vocabulary with uncouth for- 
eign words of local significance, and, again, with 
familiar allusions to the classics. Mr. Bud- 
yard Kipling gave vog^e to this mode of speech, 
and the present writer appears to be one of his 
many imitators. His stories are given a cer- 
tain distinctiveness by their tinge of social- 
ism, which appears in the most unexpected 
places, and about which the writer seems to be 
in earnest. The book displays a lively imag- 
ination, and has no slight degree of humorous 



interest. 



William Morton Payne. 



Briefs on New Books. 



DM.. I J ,1' The series of volumes entitled 

Polii%eal and mux- t> r\ r\ rr». n r>i .1 

tary hit/anf o/the *' £vent8 of Oup Own Time (ScriD- 
Gtmmn Empire, ^^^>^ ^^ received an important ac- 
cession in Colonel 6. B. Malleson's ^* The Refound- 
ing of the German Empire, 1848-1871." Colonel 
Malleson^s work, as a military and diplomatic his- 
torian, is always dear, forcible, and almost bril- 
liant, and the subject of his new volume could hardly 
have fallen into better hands. He begins by sum- 
marizing the thousand years' history of the empire 
founded by Karl the Great, and enters upon his 
subject proper with the momentous year of 1848. 
The Danish war, the Austro-Prussian war, and the 
Franco-German war are the chief episodes in his 
work, both their political significance and their 
military conduct being very clearly discussed. The 
title of the work involves, to our mind, a miscon- 
ception, for the Grerman Empire of 1871 was in 
no I'eal sense a revival of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and the analogy is at best superficial. But this 
presupposition does not seriously affect the value of 
the history. The author's characterizations of the 
great men of the epoch are singularly incisive, espe- 
cially in the cases of Bismarck, William I., and 
Louis Napoleon. Of the former he says, voicing 
the reflections that may now well occupy the mind 
of the deposed statesnlan: <^Was it for this, he 



seems to mutter, that I forced on the war which 
gave Prussia Schleswig and Holstein in 1864 ; that 
I compelled unwilling Austria to declare war in 
1866 ; that, by the freest circulation of exaggerated 
statements, I roused a bitter feeling in Germany 
against France, and excited the statesmen, and,, 
above all, the mob of Paris in 1870? — for this, 
that, the work accomplished, an empire given to 
the HohenzoUerns, I might be cast aside like a 
squeezed-out orange? Well might these be hia 
thoughts, for it was he who made possible the task 
of German unity, though in a manner which will 
commend itself only to those who argue that the 
end justifies the means." He who runs may read 
the moral of Bismarck's career, and of his final 
crime committed in the spoliation of France after 
the capitulation. Colonel Malleson is not given ta 
moralizing, but he cannot refrain from pointing out 
the fact that the stability of the new German Em- 
pire was made very uncertain by that initial act of 
greed which marked its organization. As for Louis 
Napoleon, these pages reveal him very clearly for 
the trickster that he was, and the moral is no less 
obvious in his case than in that of the apostle of 
** Blut und Eisen." In accounting for the result of 
the Franco-German war, the author lays less stress 
than do most writers upon the inefficiency of the 
French armies, and more upon the blunders of their 
leaders. He quotes the German officer who said 
of Worth : <' We were within an ace of losing the 
battle, but the French did not know it." And he 
says of Bazaine that, had he been other than he 
was, ^^ had a genius and a patriot commanded the 
army in Metz, the issue of the war would, thanks 
to the universal patriotism of the French nation, 
have been far different" from what it was. Colonel 
Malleson appears to us wholly just in his distribu- 
tion of responsibility for the disastrous result 

"Boofinci^," Mb. Hexry B. Wheatlet luui 

and other bibUo- added the late Mr. William Blades s 

graphical paper*, f^^^^^ ^gg^yg ^ .^The Book-Lovers' 

Library " (A. C. Armstrong & Son). Only one of 
Mr. Blades's ^'Bibliographical Miscellanies" saw the 
light before his death, the others appearing post- 
humotisly in several magazines. All are now brought 
together under the title ^' Books in Chains, and 
Odier Bibliographical Papers." To these Mr. 
Wheatley adds a brief biographical sketch, by way 
of introduction, and a very full topical index. Mr. 
Blades's essays are all so useful to the book-lover 
and the bibUog^pher that one cannot help wishing 
his editor had included in the present collection the 
three letters in the ^' Athenteum " of March 16 and 
30 and May 18, 1889, on the subject of '' Water- 
marks," instead of giving a mere synopsis thereof. 
In these letters Mr. Blades laid stress on the im- 
portance of watermarks in fixing the size notation 
of books, but he considered them fallacious evidence 
as to the place and date of books. To a few readers 
the most useful paper in the present collection is, 
perhaps, the one entitled *<The Use and Develop- 
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ment of Signatares in Books," bat the essays on 
<*Book8 in Chains" will interest the general reader. 
In the town of Wimborne, which still possesses its 
library of books in chains, *^a copy of Foxe's *Book 
of Martyrs' was, in bygone days, chained to a 
desk in the dissenting chapel." A chamber over 
the sacristy of Wimborne Minster was formerly 
the treasure-house where the sacramental plate and 
other valaables were preserved, among them being 
'Hwo pieces of the real cross, the thigh of St. 
Agatha, a portion of the crib used by our Saviour 
when an infant, some hairs from His head, a piece 
of the alabaster box of Mary Magdalene, a tooth of 
St. Philip, a bone of Melchizedek, and a thorn from 
our Saviour's crown." Originally the large collection 
of books in the church of St. Wallberg at Zutphen, 
in Holland, were unchained, but being of a relig- 
ious tendency, they excited the animosity of his 
Satanic Majesty, who, on several occasions, gained 
admittance and stole the best of them. There was 
no doubt about this, for the marks of his cloven 
feet were found plainly imprinted upon the flag- 
stones, so the books were put in chains sprinkled 
with holy water. In England, Mr. Blades tells us, 
not a single chained book is now to be seen in any 
of the universities, but collections still remain at 
Hereford, in the Cathedral and *' All Saints' Church," 
in Wimborne Minster, Balton School, Grantham, 
and Turton. John Selden*s books, which were 
sent to the University Library, Oxford, in 1659, 
were chained, but the chains were all removed in 
1757. A few years ago America just missed ac- 
quiring the entire collection of books in chains at 
All Saints' Church, Hereford. Mr. Stibbs, the Lon- 
don bookseller, purchased the lot for £100 and had 
them removed to London, chains and all, but the 
Dean of Windsor refused to sanction the trade and 
the books were returned, although Mr. Stibbs had 
completed arrangements for the transfer of the 
entire lot to an enterprising American bookseller. 

A volume of " ^NDEB the Evening Lamp" (Scrib- 

pUamnUand ner) is the inviting title of a colleo- 

dard on various poets, — Hogg, Motherwell, Blake, 
Hartley Coleridge, etc. The key-note to the voliune 
is sounded in the preface : ^* I have been more in- 
terested," says the author, *•*• in their lives than in 
their writings, my object being biog^phical rather 
than critical, and if I have succeeded in interesting 
the reader in these outlines of biography, I have 
done what I tried to do." The most captious 
reader will acquit Mr. Stoddi^ of dulness, and the 
essays, interspersed with bits of delicate comment 
and appreciation, are rather more than he claims 
for them. There is a tingle of melancholy notice- 
able throughout, not always inherent in the theme ; 
and Mr. Stoddard hints in the preface that, " for 
reasons which do not concern the reader," he leans 
rather toward the poets who have endured fortune's 
slings and arrows, than toward those who have borne 
their laurel gaily. Three or four of the names 



treated had certainly no reason to bewail their lot 
— notably joyous Monckton Milnes, a man who, as 
Landor aptly said, ** warmed both hands before 
the fire of life." Mr. Stoddard's essays are pleas- 
ant reading ; and the volume furnishes in compact 
form facts not easily accessible elsewhere. 

The Werature ^*' ^^^^^ Matson's '* References 
of controverted for Literary Workers" (McClurg) 
9"^**^^^' ig a book not very aptly described 
by its title. If it were called a ^* Manual for De- 
bating Societies" or the ^Literature of Contro- 
verted Questions," one would get a much better no- 
tion of its contents. For what Mr. Matson has 
done has been to select several hundred subjects for 
debate, to classify them roughly, and to provide 
each of them with a synopsis of the chief points to 
be considered, and an extensive list of books and 
periodicals which may be referred to in the prepar- 
ation of an argument In most cases the references 
given are so varied and so representative of differ 
ent views that the work must prove of considerable 
value to many classes of students. One need not, 
for example, be engaged upon a debate so unprofit- 
able as '^ Is Browning a greater poet than Tenny- 
son?" to find the Browning and the Tennyson 
references an exceedingly helpful adjunct to the 
study of those writers. It was a little absurd to 
throw all the subjects included into the form of 
questions for debate, but the essential usefulness of 
the work is not seriously impaired by this method. 
The writer's introductions to the subjects discussed 
are largely made up of labored platitudes, but the 
bibliographical feature of his work — the only thing 
of real importance about it — appears to be the prod- 
uct of much conscientious industry. We notice 
numerous references to The Dial among those 
made to periodical literature, which shows that Mr. 
Matson has not been neglectful of the best author- 
ities. 



^x f x^s ^ 1^ tk beautiful volume just issued by 

The celebrated , ^, i -r^ i j^ i 

''Table-Talk" of the Clarendon Press, of Oxford, we 
JoknSeiden. Ymye an opportunity to judge for 

ourselves of the quality of the greatly celebrated 
<< Table-Talk " of John Selden, as uttered three hun- 
dred years ago. Coleridge is on record as having 
pronounced the work one with ** more weighty bul- 
lion sense " in it than he ever found '< in the same 
number of pages of any uninspired writer." '' Oh ! " 
he cries, *' to have been with Selden over his glass 
of wine, making every accident an outlet and a ve- 
hicle of wisdom ! " Dr. Johnson said that it was 
better than all the ana of the Continent. The 
<< Table-Talk " belongs to the last twenty years of 
Selden's life, covering the years 1634-1654. The 
present editor, Mr. Samuel Harvey Reynolds, A.M., 
contributes a useful introduction of eighteen pages, 
and numerous notes. The subjects are arranged 
alphabetically, under one hundred and fifty-four 
headings. Naturally, so miscellaneous a collection 
varies much in interest. Some of it has to do with 
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matters of mere research ; some with matters of 
grave consequence at the time, hut of little or none 
now; some have passed into current coin of the 
realm, as when Selden says of marriage, " Of all 
actions of a man's life, his marriage does least con- 
cern other people ; yet of all actions of our life, 't is 
most meddled with by other people." 

.- -- * ^»- One misfht think a new edition of 

An acceptable new __. _,o _ » , „ , . 

edition of **The <' The Complete Angler somethmg 
Cfmpiete Angler » ^^ ^ superfluity, in view of the Pro- 

tean variety of shapes already given that first of 
piscatorial classics, but a glance at the edition now 
added to a lengthy list shows us clearly that there 
was room for one more. The editor who has this 
time taken the work in hand is Mr. Edward Gilpin 
Johnson, whose name has been signed to so many 
Dial articles that he needs no introduction to our 
readers. Mr. Johnson has given tlie text of Walton 
intact, but has spared us Cotton *s supplement, as 
well as the technical notes and explanations super- 
added upon Walton by his successors. And Mr. 
Johnson has given us, besides an accurate text pro- 
vided with a note or two where strictly necessary, 
an introductory essay which is a very charming 
piece of critical biography. Mr. Johnson has more 
than once shown himself, in dealing with seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century worthies, to com- 
mand a touch whose delicacy might be envied him 
by most writers upon similar subjects, a touch more 
suggestive of Mr. Dobson than of anyone else, but 
still distinctly individual. He treats Walton as be- 
longing to the '< section of mankind paradoxicaUy 
styled ' philosophical ' because of a natural inability 
and distaste to philosophize at all," and these words 
supply the keynote of the editor *s disquisition. The 
publishers (McClurg) of this latest of '^Anglers" 
have made of it a very pretty book, not the least 
attractive of its features being the side-stamp, 
which shows us four fishes, with various expressions 
of expectancy or suspicion, about to dispute for pos- 
session of the solitary and friendless worm that has 
fallen into their midst. 



AuMfuiand ^^ " Apple ton's Canadian Guide," 

readable handbook Part II., we have an accurate and 
tof^eetem Canada. ^^^3^^^ handbook to Western Can- 
ada. Part I. treated of what may be called Old 
Canada, stretching from Niagara eastward. Part 
II. has immeasurably the greater area to cover; 
but this New Canada, if we except the rich and 
densely peopled peninsular region of Ontario, is as 
yet more a land of promise than of fulfilment. 
What it lacks in legendary and historical associa- 
tions, however, it more than makes up in the sub- 
limity and strangeness of its landscapes and in the 
spirit of sanguine enthusiasm that pervades it. In- 
evitably, such a work as this is a continuous trib- 
ute to that great and wisely patriotic railway, the 
Canadian Pacific, which may be regarded as the 
maker of Western Canada. The writer of this 
work, Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, has brought to his task 



an unusually complete equipment, having been nat- 
uralist to the Hayden Survey in the West. He is 
not only a man-of-letters, but a trained observer 
and a practical traveUer. Not the general tourist 
only, but the sportsman as well, will find this book 
an invaluable companion. It is pleasantly illus- 
trated, and supplied with excellent maps ; but like 
its predecessor. Part I., it would be much improved 
by adequate indexing. 

# 

., . ... Third on the list of the " Great Ed- 

Alcuin and hit 

j^ee in the ucators " series (Scribner) comes 

-hietoryo/ education, u Alcuin and the Rise of the Chris- 
tian Schools," by Professor Andrew F. West. Al- 
cuin*s place in the history of education is not that 
of one who has made new contributions to the sum 
of learning, either by invention or by recovery of 
what had been lost. Yet he is to be highly esteemed 
for the invaluable service he rendered as a trans- 
mitter and conserver of the learning that was in 
danger of penshing, and as the restorer and prop- 
agator of this learning in a great empire, after it 
had been extinct for generations. His treatises are 
not to be judged apart from the environment of his 
times. That some one should at some time teach 
the rudiments of learning to barbarous western Eu- 
rope, and that Alcuin did this and recognized the 
limitations under which learning would be received, 
is not so much a proof of mediocrity as of his sa- 
gacity. He was not a writer of genius, nor of orig- 
inality, nor of vast learning, but he was a man of 
great practical sense, and his educational work 
holds an important place in the world*s history. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



The name of Grace H. Dodg^ is a familiar cue in 
connectiou with the Working Girls* Societies of New 
York City. Her luune now appears as editor of a col- 
lection of papers, written by members of one of these 
clubs, called « Thoughts of Busy Girls" (Cassell). It 
would be unfair to apply the usual hterary standards to 
such a book, but it will probably have an interest for 
those wO whom it is dedicated, — namely, <* the many girls 
who are co-laborers in factory, shop, office, and home." 

The << Ariel " Shakespeare (Putnam) is the latest of 
miniature editions of the great poet. Each play has a 
volume to itself, with an eclectic text, Howai*d*s outline 
illustrations, leather covers, and a box. The plays are 
to appear in groups, and the first of these groups com- 
prises seven o£ the comedies. The typography is clear 
and pretty, and there are no notes to confuse the reader. 

" Columbus and His Discovery of America " is the 
latest addition to the *< Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science." It comprises ora- 
tions by Professor H. B. Adams and Professor Henry 
Wood; a paper on "The First Jew in America," by 
Prof. M. Kayserling; an account of ** Columbus in Ori- 
ental Literature," by Dr. Cyrus Adler; a bibliography 
of the subject, and a list of public Columbian memorials 
in Europe and America. 

Of the new " Dry burgh " edition of Scott's novels 
(Macmillan), we have received " Waverley," illustrated 
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by Mr. Charles Green, and <*Gu7 Mannering," illus- 
trated bv Mr. Gordon Browne. These volumes will 
appear monthly until the series is complete, and each 
volame ¥rill have its own special illustrator, with but 
few repetitions. The same publishers have added the 
" Christmas Books '' to their new popular edition of the 
best novels of Charles Dickens. The introductions to 
these volumes, by Mr. Charles Dickens the younger, 
provide them with a feature of great interest. 

The two series of Brooklyn Ethical Association lec- 
tures, on the subjects of " Evolution " and <* Sociology " 
respectively, are now published in companion volimiies 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co. The same publishers send 
«9, under separate covers, one of the lectures in the 
former volume, « Proofs of Evolution,*' by Mr. Nelson 
C. Parshall. 

** Hygienic Measures in Relation to Infectious Dis- 
eases " (Putnam) is a small book of household hygiene 
by Dr. George H. F. Nuttall. Dr. Charles W. Dalles 
is the author of a thin volume of allied interest, on the 
subject of *< Accidents and Emergencies'* (Blakiston). 
Both these books ought to be found useful in the family. 

Volume XLIV. of " The Century," just issued in 
bound form, is noticeable for the concluding papers on 
** Italian Old Masters," Seftor Castelar's biography of 
Columbus, Mr. Stedman's TurnbuU lectures on poetry, 
the " Century Series of Pictures by American Artists," 
Mr. Fuller's « La Chatelaine of La Trinity," and Mr. 
Van Brunt's papers on ** Architecture at the Columbian 
Exposition." 

" Colloquial French for Travellers " and " Collo- 
quial Italian for Travellers" (Brentano), by Mr. H. 
Swan, are two thin volumes, one-half of whose pages 
contain French or Italian words and phrases with their 
English equivalents, while upon the others we find such 
specimens of an unknown tongue as the foUowing: 
" Awe voo — dae laettr — poorr mwa ? " They are in- 
tended for people who fondly fancy that the pronuncia- 
tion of a language may be learned from a book. 

Volume III. of << Scriptures Hebrew and Christian " 
(Putnam), edited by Dr. E. T. Bartlett and Dr. John P. 
Peters, completes that useful work. The greater part 
of the New Testament is given in this volume, with a 
text rearranged for purposes of consecutive and con- 
nected reading. 

The following volumes of verse must be dismissed 
with few words of comment. Miss Lucy Larcom's « At 
the Beautiful Gate " (Houghton) is a dainty volume of 
religious lyrics free from any taint of sectarianism. 
Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman's ** Little-Folk Lyrics" 
(Houghton) fairly rivals the similar volume of Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson. The <* Rings and Love-Knots " (Stokes) 
of Mr. Samuel Mintum Peck are trifles of graceful and 
delicate workmanship. Mr. Espy Williams, who writes 
*< The Dream of Art and Other Poems " (Putnam), is 
mechanical in his versification, and not deeply inspired 
in his song. *< Prayers from the Poets " (Revell) is a 
compilation from many sources. In the ** Cameo" 
series (Cassell), we have a selection from the ** Love- 
Songs of Robert Bums," made by Sir George Douglas; 
and a group of *< Irish Love-Songs," selected by Miss 
Katharine Tynan. 

The fourth series of « The Best Reading " (Putnam), 
edited by Mr. Lynds E. Jones, offers a priced and clas- 
sified list of the most important books published dur- 
ing the last five years in the United States and En- 
gland. *< What I Know about Books and How to Use 



Them" (Boston: Earle), by Mr. George C. Lorimer, is 
a thin volume of suggestions, duly flavored with piety, 
on the subject of good reading. 

The latest additions to the ** Unknown Library " 
(Cassell) are <* Green Tea," a love story by V. Schallen- 
berger; " A Splendid Cousin," by Mrs. Andrew Dean; 
and «A New England Cactus and Other Tales," by 
Frank Pope Humphrey. 

Recent issues of foreign fiction in English include, 
« Beyond Atonement " (Worthington), from the Ger- 
man of Frau von Ebner-Eschenbach by Miss Mary A. 
Robinson; " Nimrod & Co." (Cassell), from the French 
of M. Georges Ohnet by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano; and 
<*The Naiad," from the French of Greorge Sand by 
Miss Katherine Berry d'2^r^ga (Jenkins). 

An attractive library edition of Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton's famous novel, <<The Hoosier Schoolmaster," is 
published by the Orange Judd Company. The author 
supplies an interesting new preface and some notes on 
the dialect spoken by the chiuucters. Another new edi- 
tion is Mr. William Black's << MacUod of Dare " (Har- 
per) in the popular issue of that writer's novels. 



LiITERAUY XOTES AND NfiWS. 



Mr. R. D. Blackmore has just finished h novel en- 
titled " The Pearly Cross," 

Mr. Swinburne has written an ode to be sung at the 
opening of the Royal College of Music next summer. 

** The Private Life of the Romans," by Mrs. Harriet 
Waters Preston and Miss Louise Dodge, is to he pub- 
lished by Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

" The Magazine of Art " for Janiuiry has the opening 
paper of the series by Mr. Theodore Watts, devoted to 
the portraits of Tennyson. The article is of very great 
interest and value. 

On the 27th of last month, M. Louis Pasteur cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. Few men in the history' 
of the world have done so much for their fellows as the 
great French scientist. 

** The American Atheuieum " is the title of a new 
monthly paper, published by Mitchell's, and devoted to 
literary interests. The contents are varied, and reviewH 
of books play )>ut a small part. 

The Chicago Kindergarten College is now carrying 
on its sixth annual literary ** school," the subject being 
Shakespeare, and the speakers including Prof. R. G. 
Moulton and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

The best drama on the life and career of Oliver Crom- 
well sent to the Boston ** Commonwealth " during the 
present year, will be awarded a prize of Ave hundred 
dollars, the gift of an anonymous enthusiast. 

There are in Asia no less than a score of public 
libraries, each containing 20,000 or more volumes. The 
library of Bombay, with 80,000 volumes, and the TifiLs 
library, with 35,000, stand at the head of the list. 

<< American Young People," a new monthly for children, 
is announced to appear the present month. It will <* have 
for its prime object the education of the youth of the na- 
tion in the principles of patriotism and true citizenship." 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons make the following an- 
nouncements: "Short Stalks," by Edward North Bux- 
ton; " Studies by a Recluse in Cloister, Town, and Vil- 
lage," by Dr. Augustus Jessopp; and " Studies of Travel 
in Greece and Italy," bv the late Professor Freeman. 
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Signor Gialio Canestrelli, uiider-librarian of the Vic- 
tor Emanael Library in Rome, has published an accur- 
ate bibliography of Mazzini's writings, which comprises 
558 numbers, Italian and foreign. Only 120 copies of 
this work have been printed. 

M. Charles Wagner's <<La Jeuuesse*' will be pub- 
lished soon, in translation, by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. The book is said to be the exponent of the re- 
action wliich has spnmg up against the materialism 
and the realism which have pervaded and degraded 
French life and literature. M. Wagner addresses him- 
self to youth because in them he finds most clearly re- 
fleeted tlie diseaae of the times, and in them the great 
hope for the future. 

During the winter quarter of the University of Chi- 
cago, Professor Knapp will give public lectures on the 
Basque, Irish, Welsh, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, and 
Servian languages. Professor Knapp has in prepara^ 
tion the following works: A critical edition of the poem 
of "The Cid," a "Life of George Borrow," a "His- 
tory of the Spanish Reformation in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury," a " History of Spain from the Earliest Period to 
the Present," and a " Dictionary of the Spanish Lan- 
guage." 

The melancholy news has been received from En- 
gland that Mr. William Watson has become insane. 
Mr. Watson was one of the most promising of the 
younger English poets. He has been overpraised of 
late by injudicious critics, some of whom have made the 
preposterous suggestion that he be appointed Tenny- 
son's successor as Laureate. Such wild talk as this 
does distinct harm to the reputation of a man who has 
shown himself possessed of real talent, and it is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Watson should have been made the vic- 
tim of this sort of friendly unfriendliness. 

The University of Chicago's new " Journal of Polit- 
ical Economy," which will be published quarterly, has 
just made its initial appearance, under the editor- 
ship of Professor Laughlin. It takes rank at once with 
the similar quarterlies issued under the auspices of 
Harvard and Columbia. A conspectus of courses in 
economics offered at the various universities of the 
country shows Chicago to almost head the list with 
nearly a thousand hours of lecture and recitation work. 
The University of Pennsylvania offers a few more hours, 
while Harvard, Columbia, and Ann Afi>or give about 
three-fourths of the number. The department of Eco- 
nomics is undoubtedly one of the strongest in the new 
university, and probably the most thoroughly organ- 
ized. The first University Convocation is set for Jan- 
uary 2, and Professor Hermann von Hoist will make the 
address of the evening. 

The American publishers of " Joost Avelingh " and 
*< God's Fool " send us the following note personal to 
the author: "Maarten Maartens is a Dutch country 
gentleman living in an old chateau in the wilds of Hol- 
land. His neighbors know nothing of his English lit- 
erary career. To them he is merely one of themselves, 
only a little more indolent and indifferent to local top- 
ics. They cannot understand what he does with his 
time all day (as he does not shoot), and occasionally, 
at some social function, a young lady will ask him 
whether he reads English. He has traveled a good 
.deal, and has lived in France and Germany. It was 
mere dogged resolve which forced his books into print 
in English. He chose to write in English so as to have 
an audience. He sent < Joost Avelingh' to England 



from Holland, and all the big houses it was sent to re- 
fused it. Then he published it at his own expense." 

Ouida's "The Tower of Taddeo" (reviewed else- 
where in this issue) was not published on the Continent 
by Baron Tauchnitz, for the reason that the author had 
sold her rights to Messrs. Heineman & Balestier, who 
have ao "English Library" of their own for Conti- 
nental circulation. The Leipzig publisher having com- 
plained at being thus ignored, the author printed a state- 
ment in the London " Times," concluding with these 
words: "If the general rule of de moriuisy etc., prevents 
the full expression of my views concerning the deceased 
person whom Mr. Henry James has seen fit to mourn 
as a Marcellus, I must, in justice to myself and to the 
little Florentine tale of an old tower, say herein that in 
the arrangements for its production I was completely 
overreached by a singularly sharp Yankee." The con- 
tract which Mr. Balestier persuaded the author to sign 
disposes, in a perfectly clear and straightforward way, 
of all the rights above disputed, and it is difiicult to see 
how Ouida has anyone but herself to blame. 

Whittier's eighty-fifth birthday was celebrated, on 
the 17th of last month, in Brooklyn and Amesbury. 
At the Brooklyn celebration, a poem was read by the 
Rev. John W. Chad wick, and an oration delivered by 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison. At Amesbury there were 
addresses by Dr. H. G. Leslie and Mr. James W. Pat- 
terson, and original poems by Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton and Miss Lucy 
Larcom. Mrs. Spofford's verses were as follows : 

^* On heavenly ramparts, loud and dear, 

Shrill, shrill, and sweet, and earthward bounding, 
Glad salutations to their Peer 
To-day the trumpets should be sounding. 

^* In many a wide and winding chord 

Such music onoe before they blew him, 
When he, the trumpet of the Lord, 
Answered, the Lord's breath blowing through him. 

*^ To-day, through interspace of night. 
Undying dawn and vernal forces, 
Biailed in a whiteness more than light, 
He sings, he springs to song's far sonrees. 

*' Oh, mighty as the battle-blast. 

And soft as wings in summer stealing, 
A great voice on the outer vast. 
What wondrous strains he now is pealing.'* 



Topics in Treading Periodicals. 

January^ 189S, 

Anthropology, Problems of. Rudolph Virehow. Pop, Sci. 
Castine, Biaine, Story of . £. I.Stevenson. M<ig, Am, History. 
Christmas on the Pacific. Illus. Phil. Weaver, Jr. Overland, 
City Vigilance League, Our. Dr. Parkhurst. No, Am, Rev. 
ColadiRienzo. HarrietPreston and Louise Dodge. Atlantic. 
Columbian Celebration of 1792. £. F. deLancey. M. A. Hist 
Count Diodati. F. D. Thompson. Magazine Am. History. 
Currency and Taxation, Recent Books on. £. A. Ross. Dial. 
Curtis, O. W., and Civil Service Reform. S. S. Rogers. Atlan, 
Education, Higher, in the U. S. Seth Low. Educational Rev, 
Elizabeth, Age of. G. G. Hepburn. Magazine Am. History, 
English Literary and Municipal Problems. F.Harrison. For, 
Extirpation of Tumors, Early. J. W. S. Gouley. Pop, Sci, 
Evolution, Organic. Frank Cramer. Popular Science, 
Feudal Chiefs of Acadia. Francis Parkman. Atlantic, 
fiction in Foreign Parts. W. M. Pajme. Dial. 
Fiction, Recent American. Anne Wharton. Lippincott, 
Foils and Fencing. Illus. E. Van Schaick. Lippincott. 
France, Universal Suffrage in. Senator Mac^. No. Am, Rev, 
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Freeman, Edward A. John Fiske. Atlantic, 
French PoUtieal Stability and Economic Unrest. Forum, 
G^nins and Suicide. C. W. Pilgrrim. Popular Science, 
German Socialism and Literary Sterility. F. H. Geffeken. For, 
Gould. Jay, and Socialism. A. T. Hadley. Forum. 
High Schools in New England, Status of. Educational Rev. 
Immigration. George F. Parker and S. G. Fisher. Forum, 
Immigration, Suspension of. W. £. Chandler. No. Am.Bev, 
Industrial Cooperation. David D. Field. No. Am, Review, 
Insomnia and Recent Hypnotics. Dr. Hammond. N. A. Rev. 
Kindergarten Christmas, A. Illus. Nora A. Smith. Overland. 
Labor Organizations in Law. Oren B. Taft. No. Am. Rev. 
Uncoln, Recollections of. Marquis de Chambmn. Scribner. 
Man, Study of. Alexander Macalister. Popular Science. 
Marriage among the Ancient Israelites. Popular Science. 
Massachusetts History, Episodes of . George Batchelor. Died. 
New York City School System. J. M. Rice. Forum. 
Paris, Proletarian. Illus. Theodore Child. Harper. 
Peary Expedition, The. E. G. J. Dial. 
Peary ReUef Expedition, The. lUus. AngeloHeilprin. Scrib. 
Pension Law and its Administration. E. F. Waite. Harper. 
Political Organizations in U. S. and England. No. Am. Rev. 
Poor in Naples, The. Illus. Jessie W. V. Mario. Scribner, 
Religrious Discussion, Legitimate. Bish. Coleman. N. A , Rev. 
Rome, A Decorator in. Illus. F. Crowninshield. Scribner. 
Russian Kumys Cure, The. Isabel F. Hapgood. Atlantic. 
Sculpture of the Tear. Illus. Claude Phillips. Mag. of Art. 
Sebastopol, FaU of. Wm. H. RusseU. Scribner, 
Sea Power, Elements of. Capt. A. T. Mahan. Mag. Am. Hist, 
Silyer Problems. Henry Hucks and Henry Bacon. Forum, 
Telescope, Posnbilities of the. A. G. Clark. North Am, Rev, 
Tennyson. Illus. Annie Fields. Harper. 
Tennyson Portraits. Illus. Theodore Watts. Mag. qf Art. 
Tests on School Children. E. S. Scripture. Educational Rev, 
U. S. History, How to Study. Prof. Chambers. M, A. Hist, 
Vegetable Malformations. lUus. B. D. Halsted. Pop. Sci. 
Velasquez. Bins. Colin C. Cooper. Ltppincott. 
Whittier^s Birthplace. Miss J. G. Tyler. Mag, Am. History, 
Zuyder Zee« On the Shores of the. Illus. Magazine of Art. 



LjIst of New Books. 

[Jlie following list^ embracing 80 titles, includes all books 
received by The Dial since last issue.] 

ART AND GIFT BOOKS. 

Pablo de Sesrovia, the Spanish Sharper. Translated from 
the original of Francisco de Quevedo-Villegas. Illus- 
trated with 110 drawings by Daniel Vierge, together with 
Comments on them by Joseph Pennell and an essay on 
the life and writings of Quevedo by Henry Edward 
Watts. Folio, pp. 2:59, red edges. G. P. Putnam^s Sons. 
Vellum, $20.00. 

The Ariel Shakespeare. First group, comprising 7 vols., 
.32mo, gilt top. Illus. by Frank Howard. G. P. rutnam*s 
Sons. Each vol., bound in flexible leather, sold separ- 
ately; per set, $5.25. 

The School for Scandal: A Comedy. Bt Richard Brins- 
lev Sheridan. Bins, by F. M. Gregory. Sm. 4to, pp. 169, 
gilt top, uncut edges. Dodd, Mead <& Co. In box, $3.50. 

Poems by Helen Jackson. Illus. , 12mo, pp. 2(50, gilt edges. 
Roberts Brothers. In box, $3.00. 

The Century Magrazine, Vol. XUV. Illus., 4to, pp. 960, 
gilt top. Century Co. $3.00. 

In Gtold and Silver : The Golden Rug of Kermanshfih, Ward- 
ers of the Woodeu A Shadow upon the Pool, and The Silrer 
Fox of Hunt's Hollow. By George H. EUwanger, author 
of '' The Garden's Story.** Blus. by Gibson and others. 
16mo, pp. 156, gilt top, uncut edges. D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00. 

My Little Friends: A Choice Collection of Children's Por- 
traits, with Poems. By E. Heinrichs. Small 4to, pp. 
72, gilt top. Lee & Shepard. In box, $2.00. 

Deutsche Volkslieder: A Selection frsm German Folk- 
songs. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Horatio 
Stevens White. Illus., 24mo, pp. 324, gilt top, rough 
edges. Putnam's *'*' Knickerbocker Nuggets." In box, 
$1.50. 



Voces Populi. (Reprinted from " Punch.") By F. Anstey, 
author of *' Vice Versa." Second series, illus., sm. 4to, 
pp. 156. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb, with Anecdotes 
by His Contemporaries. Selected and arranged by Ernest 
Dressel North. With portrait, 24mo, pp. 2<)7, gilt top. 
rough edges. Putnam's *^ Knickerbocker Niiggets." In 
box, $1.00. 

European Pictures of the Tear: Being the Foreign Art 
Supplement to the '" Magazine of Art,'^ W.V'l. Illus., 4to, 
pp. 9(). Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

St. Nicholas: An Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. 
Volume XIX., in two parts, sm. 4to. Century Co. $4. 

Stories. By Ascott R. Hope. HI us., 12mo, pp. 447. Mac- 

raillan <& Co. $1.75. 
The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. Bv Richard Ken- 

daU Munkittrick, author of *' Farming.'' Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 340. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Christmas Fvery Day, and Other Stories. Told for chil- 
dren, by W. D. Howells. Dlus., Kimo, pp. 150. Harper 
& Bros. $1.25. 

Where Duty Ues. By Silas K. Hooking, author of '' For 
Light and Liberty." Illus., l2mo, pp. '360, F. Wame 
A Co. $1.25. 

Short History of Bnarllsh Literature for Youngr People. 
By Miss E. S. Kirkland, author of " A Short History of 
England." Blus., 16mo, pp. 308. A. C. McClurg <& Co. 
$1.25. 

The Conways. By Effie W. Merriman, author of *' Pards." 
Bins., IGroo, pp. 303. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

The Midnierht Warning, and Other Stories. By Edward 
H. House. Illus., 12mo, pp. 300. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The WrlUners of Thomas Jefferson. Collected and edited 
by Paul Leicester Ford. Letter-press edition, limited to 
750 copies. Vol. I., 1760-1775, 8vo, pp. 4J», Ifilt top, un- 
cut edges. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^.00. 

Letters of Geraldine Bndsor Jewsbury to Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. Edited by Mrs. Alexander Ireland, author of 
^' The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle." Prefaced by a mono- 
graph on Miss Jewsbury, by the editor. Large 8yo, pp. 
440, uncut. Longmans, Oreen & Co. $5.00. 

Horn SabbaticeB*. Reprint of articles contributed to *'The 
Saturday Review." By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Bart. Third series, 12mo, pp. 376. Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50. 

Essays and Addresses. By H. P. Liddon, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 212, uncut. Longmans, Gbeen & Co. $1.50. 

The Complete Angler; or. The Contemplative Man's Rec- 
reation. By Izaak Walton. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Edward Gilpin Johnson. 16mo, pp. 286, gilt top. 
A. C. McClurg <& Co. $1.00. 

The Toilers of the Field. By Richard Jefferies, author of 
" The Qamekeeper at Home." With frontispiece, 12mo, 
pp. 327. Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

The History of Early Bn^rUah Literature : Being the His- 
tory of English Poetry from its Beginning to the Acces- 
sion of King uSnfred. By Stopford A. Brooke. With 
map, 8yo, pp. 500, gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 

The Real and Ideal in Literature. By Frank Preston 
Steams, editor of Von Hoist's ''John Brown." With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 223. J. G. Cupples Co. $1.50. 

English Writers: An Attempt Towards a History of En- 

§lish Literature. By Henry Morley, LL.D. Vol. IX., 
penser and His Time. 12mo, pp. 456. Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50. 
Witty, Wise, and Wicked Maxims. With preface by 
Henri P^ne du Bois. 24mo, pp. 162, gilt top. Jorentano's. 
75cts. 

HISTORY, 

The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution 
and Empire, 171)3-1812. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, U. S. N., 
author of ** Influence of Sea Power upon History." In 
2 Yols., large 8yo, gilt tops, uncut edges. Little, Brown 
<feCo. $6.00. 

Fifty Years in the Making- of Australian History. By 
Sir Henry Parks, G.C.M.G. With portraits, 8yo, pp. 
080, uncut. Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of WllUam Ck>wper. By Thomas Wrigrht, author 
of ** The Town of Cowper." IIIuSm 8vo, pp. 681, gilt top, 
ancat edges. G. P. Pntnam^s Sons. $5.00. 

Life of Christian Daniel Rauch. of Berlin, Oemiany. 
Drawn from German Authorities, by Ednah D. Cheney, 
author of '* Gleanings in Fields of Art/' With portrait 
and illustrations, 8yo, pp. 331. Lee & Shepard. $3.00. 

John WycUff, Last of the Schoolmen, and First of the En- 
glish Reformers. By Louis Sergeant, author of " New 
Greece." HIus., 12mo, pp. 377. Putnam's "" Heroes of 
the Nations." $1.50. 

General Taylor. By Oliyer Otis Howaid, Maj.-Gen. U. S. 
A. With portrait and maps, 12mo, pp. 385, gUt top, un- 
cut edges. Ai^leton's ^^ Great Commanders/* $1.25. 

Helnrich Heine : His Wit, Wisdom, and Poetry. Edited 
by Newell Dunbar, with the essay of Matthew Arnold, 
mns., 16mo, pp. 123, silver top. J. G. Cupples Co. $1.25. 

Life and Times of Bishop White. By Julius H. Ward, 
With portrait, 16mo, pp. 200. Dodd's^' Makers of Amer- 
ica." $1.00. 

Most Reverend John Hucrhes, First Archbishop of New 
York. By Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. With portrait, 
16mo, pp. 182. Dodd's '' Makers of America." $1.00. 

Chopin : A Short Account of his Life and Works. By Ed- 
ward Francis. (>4mo, gilt edges. Brentano^s. Bound in 
flowered silk, 50 cts. 

The Statesmanship of W. H. Seward, as Seen in his Pub- 
lic Career Prior to 1861. By Andrew Estrem. Kvo, pp. 
HK, uncut. Decorah, la.. Privately Printed. 

POETR Y. 

By the Atlantic: Later Poems. By 1. D. Van Duzee, au- 
thor of " In the Genesee." 12mo, pp. 484. Lee & Shep- 
ard. $2.00. 

Love-Soncrs of Engrlish Poets, 1600 to 1800. With notes 
b^ Ralph H. Caine. With frontispiece, lOmo, pp. 280, 
gdt top, uncut edges. D. Appleton <& Co. $1.S0. 

Lyrics and Ballads of Heine, and other German Poets. 
Translated by Frances Hellman. 18mo, pp. 2.')0, gilt top, 
uncut edges. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

The Mother, and Other Poems. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., 
author of '' A Pftalmof Deaths." Sm. 4to, pp. ()9, gilt top. 
Houghton, Mifflin &, Co. $1.25. 

Francis Drake : A Tragedy of the Sea. By S. Weir Mitch- 
ell, M.D., author of " A Psalm of Deaths." Sm. 4to, pp. 
<$0, gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

With Trumpet and Dnmi. By Eugene Field. 18mo, pp. 
126, gilt top. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 .00. 

Rowen : "Second Crop" Songs. By H. C. Bunner. With 
frontispiece, lOmo, pp. 101, gilt top. Charles Scribner*s 
Sons. $1.25. 

A Book of Day-Dreams. By Charles Jjeonard Moore. 
Second edition, revised, lOmo, gilt top. Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25. 

Afterglow. By Frederick' Hinckley. 18mo, pp. 81. George 
H.Ellis. 50 cts. 

FICTION, 

Jtfne Field. By Alary E. Wilkins, author of " A Humble 
Romance." With portrait and illustrations, lOmo, pp. 
2(58. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

A Daufirhter of Venice. By John Seymour Wood. Illus., 
16mo, pp. 189, gilt top. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.25. 

A Princess of Fyi. By William Churchill. 12mo, pp. 351. 
Dodd, Mead <& Co. $1.25. 

Those Girls. By John Strange Winter, author of " Army 
Tales." 12mo, pp. 244. Tait, Sons & Co. :^1.25. 

The Black Carnation : A Riddle. By Fergus Hume, au- 
thor of " The Mystery of a Hansom Cab." 12mo, pp. :$1(». 
National Book Co. $1 .25. 

His Grace. By W. E. Norris, author of " Adrian Vidal." 
12mo, pp. 278. United States Book Co. $1.25. 

Truth In Fiction: Twelve Tales with a Moral. By Paul 
Carus. 8vo, pp. Ill, gilt edges. Open Court Publishing 
Co. $1.00. 

Hancrlner Moss. By Paul Lindau, author of " Lace." Tr. 
from the German, by W. Ayer and Helen Folger. ]2nio, 
pp. 300. D. Appleton &. Co. $1.00. 



The New Eden. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, author of '' Four 
Red Nightcaps." 16mo, pp. 258. Longmans, Green &. 
Co. $1.00. 

Buifetinir- By Jeannette Pemberton. 12mo, pp. 239. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00. 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other Tales. By Wil- 
liam Black. New rovised edition, lOmo, pp. 215. Har- 
per <& Bros. 90 cts. 

A MiUbrook Romance, and Other Tales. By A. L. Don- 
aldson. 16mo, pp. 155. Thomas Whittaker. 75 cts. 

NEW VOLUMES IS THE PAPER LIBBASIBS. 

Lee & Shepard's Good Ck>mpany Series : Her Friend's 
Lover, by Sophie May. 50 cts. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 

The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland : Being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent, F.S. A., author of '' The Cydades.;' With a chap- 
ter on *^The Orientation and Mensuration of the Tem- 
ples,'' by R. M. W. Swan. Illus., 8vo, pp. 376, uncut. 
Longmans, Qreen <& Co. $5.00. 

Japan in Art and Indtistry, with a Glance at Japanese 
Manners and Customs. By F^Iix R^guney ; authorized 
translation by M. French-Sheldon and Eli Lemon Sheldon. 
Bins., 12mo, pp. 350, uncut. 6. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Extinct Monsters: A Popular Account of Some of the 
Larger Forms of Ancient Animal Life. By Rev. H. N. 
Hutchinson, B.A., author of "The Story of the HiUs." 
Blus., 8to, pp. 254, uncut edges. D. Appleton & Co. $3. 

Evolution : Popular Lectures and Discussions before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association. 12mo, pp. 400. C. H. 
Kerr <& Co. $2.00. 

The Evolution of Christianity. By M. J. Savage. 12mo, 
pp.178. George H. Ellis. $1.00. 

Proofls of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parahall. lOmo, pp. 
70. C. H. Kerr <& Co. 50 cts. 

" Members of One Body." Six sermons by Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers. 12mo, pp. I'i2. George H. Ellis. 75 cts. 

REFERENCE-BOOKS AND LANGUAGE 

STUDIES. 

The Universal Atlas. Including county and railroad maps 
of the U. S. and maps of all other countries from latest 
surveys, with much valuable statistical information. 4to. 
Dodd, Mead A Co. $3.00. 

Colloquial French for Travellers: Idiomatic French 
Phrases, with the exact pronunciation. By H. Swan. 
24mo, pp. 112. Brentano's. 75 cts. 

Colloquial Italian for Travellers. By H. Swan. 24rao, 
pp. 107. Brentano's. 75 cts. 

Gld-EnfiTlish Phonoloflry. By Geoige Hempl, Ph.D. Kimo, 
pp. 44. D. C. Heath & Co. Paper, 20 cts. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 

SociolOfiry.' Popular Lectures and Discussions before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association. 12mo, pp. 403. C. H. 
Kerr & Co. $2.00. 

The Cause of the Toiler : A Labor Day Sennon. By Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. 18mo, pp. 32. Kerr's '* Unity Li- 
brary." 50 cts. 

Why Government at All? A Philosophical Examination 
of the Principles of Human Government. By William 
H. Van Omum. 12mo, pp. 3()8, red edges. C. H. Kerr 
<&Co. SL.'M). 

MISCELLANEO US. 

Beauty of Form and Grace of Vesture. By Frances 
yitiry Steele and Elizabeth L. S. Adams. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 231 . Dodd, Mead A Co. $1 .75. 

The Unmarried Woman. By Eliza Chester, author of 
'* Chats with Girls." lOmo, pp. 2.'>:t. Dodd's ''Portia 
Series.'' $1.25. 

Best-Dressed Man: A Gossip on Manners and Modes, 
IGmo, pp. 144. London : J. W. Dor4. $1.00. 

Am. Book Co.'s BnerUsh Classics for Schools: Shake- 
speare's Twelfth Night. l(>mo, pp. 100. Boards, 20 cts. 
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THE DIAL'S AGENTS IN THE TRADE. 



The followiug is a Directory of Representative Booksellers and Newsdealers of the United States, who keep 
The Dial regularly for sale, and are authorized Agents for receiving suhscriptions. 



Binniiigluuii . 
Mobile . . . 
Montgomery . 



PhcBiiiz 
Tucion . 



ALABAMA. 

, Smith A Montgomery Co. 
. T. 8. Bidgood & Co. 
. Joel White. 

ARIZONA. 
. St. Clairo & Pratt. 
L. Zeckendorf & Co. 



ILLINOIS— CoMTDnmo. 



Fort Smith 
Helena . . 
Hot Springs 
Little Bock 
PlneBlnir 



Berkeley 

Eureka 

Los 



Fiuadena . 
Biyeraide . 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 



t( 



San Jose . . 
Santa Barbara 
Stockton . . 



Boulder . 
Colo. Springs 
Denrer 
LeadyiUe . 
Manitou . 
Paeblo . . 
Trinidad . 



Bridgeport 
NewHaTen 
Norwich . 
Waterbury 



DoTer . . 
New Castle 
Wilmington 



ARKANSAS. 

. J. D. Van Winkle & Co. 
. Grant Brothers. 
. E. A Dourias. 
. Wilson & Webb Co. 
W. L. Dewoody. 

CALLPORNIA. 
. A. B. Merrill. 

J. K. Matthews. 
. Stoll & Thayer. 
. W. B. Hardy. 
. H. H. Snesserott. 
. J. W. Stanton & Son. 
. Whistock, Lnbin Sk Go. 
. M. A. Wertheimer & Co. 
. Payot, Upham & Co. 

San Francisco News Co. 
. E. B. Lewis. 
. H. A. McPhail. 
. Herbert Baldwin. 

COLORADO. 

. Whltney-BIake Book Co. 

A. G. Idtrle. 

. Stone & Locke Book Co. 

. John Nowlaud & Co. 

. Charles A. Grant. 

. J. J. Stanchfleld & Bro. 

. N. W. Fisher. 

CONNECTICUT. 
. Youngs & Jackson. 
. T. H. Pease & Son. 
. Noyes & Davis. 
. George N. Ells. 

DELAWARE. 
. Clark & McDaniel. 
. L. M. Chase & Sou. 
. E. S. R. Butler & Son. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington . . Wm Ballantyne & Son. 



Jacksonville . 
Key West . . 
Pensacola 
St. AngUBtine 
Tallahassee . 



Atlanta 
Augusta 
Oonunbus 
Macon . 
Savannah 



Boise City 
HaOey . . 
Lewiston . 



Alton . . 
Amboy . . 
Aurora . . 
Belleville . 
Bloomington 
Cairo . . 
Canton . . 

Centralis '. 
Champaign 
Chioago 
Danville . 
Deoatur 
Dixon . . 
East St. Louis 
Elgin . . . 



FLORIDA. 
H. Drew & Brotlier. 
Horatio Crain. 
Dow A Coe. 
Charles E. Mackey. 
E. W. Clark. 

GEORGIA. 
Lester & Kuhrt. 
Richards & Shaver. 
J. W. Pease & Son. 
J. W. Burke A Co. 
WyUy & Clark. 

IDAHO. 

J. A. Pinney & Co. 
Steward Bros. 
C. A. TliAtcher. 

ILLINOIS. 
Charles Holden. 
W. C. Mellen. 
W. H. Watson. 
A. T. Prlmm. 
R. C. Rogers & Co. 
James Coleman. 
W. H. Corwin. 
E. B. Shinn & Co. 
Joseph Hefter. 
Cunningham & Son. 
All the leading news-stands 
James H. Ma<Klen. 
W. E. Hubbard. 
Truman & Co. 
Oscar F. Kresse. 
Charles A. Stone. 



Bvanston . 
Freeport . 
Galena . . 
Galesburgh 
Geneseo 
Homer . . 
Jacks<niville 
Joliet . . 
Kankakee 
Knozville . 
La Salle . 
Lincoln 
litchfleld . 
Macomb . 
Moline . . 
Monmouth 
Monticello 
Olney . 
Ottawa 
Pekin . 
Peoria . 
Polo 
Pontiac 
Princeton 
Quincy . 
Rockford 
Rock Island 
Springfield 
Sterling . 
Streator . 
Virgfaiia . 
Waukegon 
Wilmix^n 
Woodstock 



Anderson . . 

Bloomington 

Crawfordsville 

Elkhart 

EvansviUe 

Fort Wajrne 

Frankfort 

Goshen 

Greencastle 

Huntington 

Indianapolis 

Jeffersonville 

Kokomo . 

Lafayette . 

La Porte . 

Logansport 

Madison 

Marion . . 

Muncie 

New Albany 

Peru . . 

Richmond 

Rushvllle . 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Union City 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes 

Wabash 

Washington 



Albia . . 
Atlantic 
Boone . . 
BurUnffton 
Cedar Falls 
Cedar Rapids 
Centre viUe 
Charles City 
CUnton . 
Council Bluffs 
Creston 
Davenport 
Decorah . 
Des Moines 
Dubuque . 
Fairfield . 



FortDodg< 
FortMadii 



e 
son 



Grinnell . 
Hampton . 
Independence 
Iowa City . 



ti 



ti 



George W. Mnir. 
Pattison & Kryder. 
C. B. Haile & Co. 
Francis Carey. 
E. H. Ash. 
E. T. Mudge. 
Catlin A Co. 

E. M Bray. 

F. E. Bellamy. 

F. D. Huggins. 
James E. Malone. 
Charles C. Reed. 
Hood & Son. 

E. H Black. 

Richards & Sohrbeck. 

McQuiston & Son. 

Coe & Shaw. 

William Bower. 

Hapeman & Graham. 

Wm. Blenldron. 

Brown, Page & HJUman Co. 

J. L. Spear. 

J. S. Muiphy & Co. 

C. F. Anderson. 

Dayton Book Co. 

H. H. Waldo. 

Crampton & Co. 

Joel B. Brown. 

Bates & Conant. 

Frank C. Minor. 

W. R. Wood. 

G. S. Wheeler. 
C. K. Charlton. 
L. T. Hoy. 

INDIANA. 
Buck, Brickley & Co. 
J. H. Dowden. 
Robinson*& Wallace. 

A. E. Babb. 
Smith & Butterfield. 
Geo. De Wald & Co. 
Coulter, Given & Co. 
Dwight H. Hawks. 
C. W. Landis & Co. 
H. H. Drover. 
Bowen-Merrill Co. 
Charles A. Schimpff. 
E. N. Cole. 

John Kimmel. 
La Porte Book Co. 
W. T. Giife. 

B. F. & W. W. Calloway. 
G. C. Brown. 

Stewart & Stewart. 
E. R. Day. 
John S. Grume. 

C. T. Moorman. 
W. J. Wait & Go. 
Liebelt Brothers. 
J. Q. Button & Co. 
Swain &■ Norvell. 
B. F. Perrine. 

W. Davidson. 
Lynn & Leedy. 
J. N. Jones. 

IOWA. 
H. D. Knox. 
Palmer & Findlay. 
G. H. Welch. 
Mauro & Wilson. 
Wise & Bryant. 
E. R. Derby. 
Dulfield Brothers. 
Miles Brothers. 
H. O. Jones. 
Joseph C. De Haven. 
Fred Allen. 
E. M. White. 
E. I. Welder. 
Redhead, Norton & Co. 
G. B. Grosveuor. 
Bradshaw & Thoma. 
R. W. Crawford & Co. 
R. W. Albright & Son. 
Snider & Co. 
L. D. Lane. 
B. W. Tabor. 
Lee & Ries. 
Lee, Welch & Co. 



Keokuk 
LeMars . 
Lyons . . 
Mason City 
Mt Pleasant 
Muscatine 
Oskaloosa 
Ottumwa . 
RedOak . 
Shenandoah 
Sioux City 
Vinton . . 
Washington 
Waterloo . 



IOWA— CosmnjKD. 
. D. G. Lowry. 
. Sartori & Pfeiffer. 
. W. W. Buell & Co. 
. W. H. Lyman. 
. Sargent & Lines. 

Neidig & Leysen. 
. BeecUer Brothers. 
. Taylor & Co. 
. A. C. Hiuchman. 
. J. C. Webster & Ca 

nnckney Book Co. 

Hannon Wilcox. 
. Foster, Ott & Co. 

G. O. Snowdeu. 



Abilene . . 
Arkansas City 
Atchison . 
Brookville 
Clay Centre 
Columbus 
El Dorado 
Emporia . 
Fort Scott 
Fredonia . 
Hiawatha . 
Hutchinson 
Independence 
lola . . . 
Juncti<m City 
Kansas City 
Lawrence . 
Leavenworth 
Manchester 
Manhattan 
Marysville 
Newtcm 
Olathe . . 
Ottawa 
Parsons 
Pittsburgh 
Salina . . 
Seneca . . 
Topeka 
Wellington 
Winfieki . 



Bowling Green 
Covington 
Frankfort 
Louisville . 



t( 



Newport 
Owensboro 
Paducah . 



Baton Rouge 
New Orleans 
Plaquemine , 
Slireveport . 



Augusta 

Bangor 

Eastport 

Lewnton 

Portland 



KANSAS. 
. Tonis & Rockafellow. 
. Lannon &. Wilson. 

Newman W. Arthur. 
. Stanley Gane. 

T. (Jowenlock. 

Branln & Slease. 
. J. A. Wiedemann. 

Rowluids & Jones. 
. J. F. Cottrell. 
. J. W. Paulen. 
. Ifiner & Stevens. 
. G. W. Woodard & Sou. 
. J. H. Pugh. 
. Evans Brothers. 
. C. H. Trott & Brother. 
. E. Homuth. 
. J. S. Crew & Co. 

E. L. Hunting. 

C. E. Cheney. 
. S. M Fox. 
. Hanr & Wherry. 
. J. H. Murphy & Brother. 
. Henry V. Cluse. 
. Clark Brothers. 

J. J. Pierson. 
. Thomas Elliott. 
. Baler & Schumann. 
. Kennard & Nickers. 
. Kellam Book Co. 
. WelUngton Book Co. 
. Henry Goldsmith. 

KENTUCKY. 

. T. J. Smith & Co. 

Thomson Co. 
. R. K. McClure. 
. Maxwell & Ca 
. J. P. Morton & Co. 
. C. A. Smith. 
. W. E. & L N. Parish. 
. Van Gulin Bros. 

LOUISIANA 
. Michael Chambers. 
. F. F. Hansen & Bro. 
. S. HIriart. 
H. P. Hyams. 

MAINE. 
. J. F. Pierce. 
. D. Btvbee & Co. 
. E. E. Shead & Co. 
. Douglass & Cook. 
. Bailey & Noys. 



MASSACHUSETTS, 



Amherst . 
Andover . 
Boston . . 

Cambridge 
Fall River 
HaverhiU . 
Lawrence . 
Lowell . . 
Ijynn . . 
New Bedford 
Newburyport 
Northampton 
Pittsfield . 
Quincy . . 
Salem . . 
Springfield 
l&unton 



Edwin Nelson. 

J. H. Cliandler. 

Boston Book Co. 

Damrell & Upham. 

C. W. Sever. 

Robert Adams. 

J. A. Hale. 

G. W. Colburu & Co. 

J. Merrill & Son. 

G. C. Herbert 

H. S. Hutchinson. 

M. H. Sargent. 

S. E. Bridgman & Co. 

Talbot Brothers. 

E. B. Souther. 

H. P. Ives. 

Springfield News Co. 

H. A. Dickerman & Son. 
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AmiApoIis 
Baltimore 



«t 



Camberbmd 

Frederick 

Hagentown 



Adrian . . 
Alpena . . 
Ann Arbor 
Battle Creek 
Bay City . 
B^rien Springs 
BigBapids 
Cadillac . 

Coldwater 
Detroit 
East Saginaw 



Flint . . 
Grand Rapids 
HiUadale . 
Jackson 
Kalamaaoo 
Lake Linden 
Tjanaing 
Marquette 
Harahall . 
Hfichlgamme 
Muskegon 
Nilea . . 
North Lansing 
Port Huron 
Saginaw 
Shelby. . 
West Bay City 
Tpailanti . . 



MARYLAND. 

. Hmtkins & Feldmeyer. 

. Baltimore News Co. 

. Cushing & Ca 

. Shrlver & Co. 

. D. H. Smith. 

. R. M. Hays & Bros. 

MICHIQAN. 

. G. R. Swift. 

. H. H. Wlttelshofer. 

. George Wahr. 

. E. R. Smith. 

C. A. Loevens. 
Henry Kephart. 
A. S. Hobart & Co. 
George Van Yrankin. 
Arthur H. Webber. 

D. H. Dalies. 
John Macfarlane. 
Jones & McCall. 
George Preston. 
J. B. Clark. 
Eaton, Lyon & Co. 
C. L. Thatcher & Son. 

F. B. Taylor & Co. 
Ihling Bros. &, Ererard. 
Adolph Isler. 
A. M. Emery. 
H. H. Stafford & Son. 
J. S. White & Co. 
H. J. Atkinson. 
Fred L. Reynolds. 
J. D. Greenameyer. 
Gardner & Robertson. 
Robert Walsh. 
Newell Si Robinson. 
J. W. Runner. 

G. L. Wilton & Co. 
J. F. Smith. 



Albert Lea 
Alexandria 
Dnluth . . 
Msnkato . 
Minneapolis 

Northfleld 
Red Wing. 
Rochester 
St. Cloud . 
St. Paul . 

4t 

Stillwater 
Vemdale . 
Winona 



Bflozi . . 
Greenrille 
Meridian . 
Natches . 
Vicksbnrg 



MINNESOTA. 

Peter C. Jensen. 
. Baumbach & Morisse. 
. Albertson & Chamberlain. 

Stewart & Holmes. 
. aark & McCarthy. 
. Cushman & Flummer. 
. O. T. McClaughey. 
. Pratt & Pratt. 
. W. W. IreUnd. 
. B. Refaihard. 
. Minnesota News Co. 
. Charles L. Neuman. 

E. A. Phinney. 
. A. S. McMillan. 
. H. Steyens & Son. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
. C. F. Theobald. 

G. F. Archer. 

J. R. Nelson. 
. Theodore F. Hammett. 
. Cbu-ke & Co. 



MISSOURI. 



Cape Girardeau . 
Carthage . 
Chfllicotbe 
C<dmnbia . 
Hannibal . 
Independence 
Kansas City 
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KirksTiUe 
Lexington 
Liberty 
MarshaU . 
Mbberly . 
St. Charles 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis . 

Sedalia. 
Springfield 



Boaeman . 
Butte . . 
Deer Lodge 
Fort Benton 
Helena . . 



Klosterman & Co. 

L. F. Brown. 
. Giltner & Son. 
. KirUey & Phillips. 
. Hannibal Book Go. 
. H.R. Mills. 
. Joseph A. Mack Book Co. 
. M. H. Dickinson & Co. 
. B. F. Hefaiy & Co. 
. M. F. Royle A Son. 

Dunn A Jaccard. 

Vawter & Brother. 
, Moberiv Book Co. 

John It. Stumberg. 
. Ernst & Brill. 
. BoUnd 'Book & Stat'y Co. 

St. Louis News Co. 
. C. Witter. 
. E. E. McClellan. 

J. W. Crank & Co. 

MONTANA. 
, J. H. T^lor. 
. D. W. TUton. 
. E. L. Bonner & Co. 
, T. C. Power A Brother. 
. Charles K. Wells. 



Auburn . . 
Beatrice . . 
BnAen Bow . 
Fremont 
Grand Island 
Lincoln . . 
Nebraska City 
Omaha . . . 



NEBRASKA. 

E. H. Dort. 
. L. F. Powers «& Co. 
. E. McComas & Co. 
. Arthur Gibson. 
. J. H. Mullhi. 

Clason, Fletcher & Co. 
. W. S. Hyer & Co. 
. John S. Caulfleld. 



NEBRASKA— CoMTivuxD. 
Plattsmouth . . J. P. Young. 
Red Cloud . . C. L. Getting. 
York . . . . G. H. Jerome & Co. 



Carson City 
Eureka 



Concord 
Dover . . 
Manchester 
Nashua 
Portsmouth 



Camden 
Eliabeth . 
Hoboken . 
Jersey City 
Newark 
Patterson . 
Trenton 



NEVADA. 
. John G. Fox. 
. W. J. Smith. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
. . W. F. Danforth «& Son. 
. . Lothrops & Pinkham. 
* . Temple & Farrington Co. 
. . R. T. Smith. 
. . L. E. Staples. 

NEW JERSEY. 
. GraWf Garrigues •& Graw. 

L. B. Duy, 
. Reed & Brother. 
. W. Ewald & Brother. 

Newark News Co. 
. James Inglis, Jr. 
. W. H. Brearley. 



Albuquerque 
Las Vegas 
SanteFt^ . 



Auburn 

Binghamton 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Elmyra 

Ithaca . 

Kingston 

Newburgh 

N. Y. City 

it 

Oswego 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
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Utica . 



NEW MEXICO. 
. New Mexico Book Co. 
. T. G. Merain. 
. Z. Staab & Brother. 

NEW YORK. 

. W. R. Keyes. 

. Stephens & Miller. 

Brooklyn News Co. 
. Peter Paul & Brother. 

Hosmer H. Billings. 
. D. H. Finch. 
. Forsyth & Wilson. 
. J. M. Dickey &, Co. 

Brentano^s. 
. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
. Richard J. Oliphant. 
. J. P. Ambler. 

Scranton, Wetmore & Co. 
. T. W. Durston & Co. 
. Wolcott & West. 
. W. T. Smith & Co. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 
AsheriUe . . . J. N. Morgan &■ Co. 
Raleigh . . . Alfred Williams & Co. 
Wilmbigton . . C. W. Yates. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Farm .... Fargo Stationery Co. 
Grafton . . . Haussamen & Hamilton. 
Grand Forks . F. W. Iddings. 
Jamestown . . Wanuenburg & .A. vis. 



Akron . . 
Alliance 
Aahtabula 
Athens . . 
Bellaiie . 
Bucyrus . 
Canton 
Chillicothe 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 
Columbus . 
Dayton 
Defiance . 
Elyria . . 
Findlay . 
Fremont 
Gallon . . 
Hamilton . 
Ironton 
Lima . . 
Mansfield . 
Marietta . 
Newark 
Norwalk . 
Oberlin 
Oxford . . 
Portsmouth 
Sandusky . 
Sprlngileld 
Steubenville 
Tiffin . . 
Toledo . . 
Wooster . 
Youngstown 
Zanesville 



Albany 
Astoria 
Portland 
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Salem . 
The Dalles 



OHIO. 

W. G. Robinson. 
I. C. Mllbum. 
H. M. Hickok & Co. 
Putnam & Fletcher. 
W. A. & M. B. Gorby. 
A. C. Lewis. 
Durbin, Wright A Co. 
George Perkins A Co. 
Robert Clarke A Co. 
Taylor, Austin Co. 
A. H. Smythe. 
L. Wolf A Brother. 
Colby A Scott. 
A. Beebe, Jr., A Co. 
D. C. Connell. 
Thomas A Grund. 
L. K. Reisinger A Co. 
Beeler A Bro. 
H. H. Campbell J^ Co. 
J. Y. Marmon. 
Charles L. Irwin. 
Marietta Book Store. 
Hammond A Son. 

D. D. Benedict. 
A. G. Comings. 
A. Beaugureau. 
J. L. Treuthart. 
W. Hamilton. 
J. J. Barr A Co. 
John F. Oliver. 

E. R. Good A Brother. 
Brown, Eager A Hull. 

'Zimmerman A Go. 
Manning, McKeown A Co. 
M. V. B. Kennedy. 

OREGON. 
Foshay & Mason. 
Griffin A Reid. 
J. K. Gill A Co. 
Stuart A Thompson. 
T. McF. Patton. 
I. C. Nickelsen. 



Allegheny 

Chester 

Erie. . . 

Harrisburg 

Johnstown 

Lancaster. 

MeadviUe . 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading . 

Scranton . 

Wilkesbarre 

Williamsport 

Newport . 
Pawtuckett 
Providence 



PENNSYLVANIA. 
. J. J. East^s Sons. 
. Hunter Bros. 
, Nathan Cohen. 

Bergner Bros. 
. Thomas F. Brady. 
. J. B. Martin A Co. 
. Fiske & Schwartzmau. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

W. G. Johnston A Co. 

J. G. Hawley. 

Thompson A Pratt. » 

S. L. Brown. 

A. D. Lundy «& Co. 



RHODE ISLAND. 
. . C. E. Hammett, Jr. 
. . E. L. Freeman «& Sou. 
. . Rhode Island News Co. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston . . Walker, Evans A Cogswell. 
Columbia . . . R. L. Bryant A Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen . . . S. M. Salisbury A Bro. 
Sioux Falls . . C. O. Natesta. 
Yankton . . . Wells A Lansmon. 



Chattanooga 
KnoxviUe . 
Memphis . 
Nashville . 



Austin . . 
Dallas . . 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Houston . 



Ephraim . . 
Lomn . . . 
Ogden . 
Park City. . 
Salt Lake City 



BratUeboro 
Burlington 
Montpelier 
Rutland . 



Northfolk 

Petersburgh 

Richmond 



Olympia . . 
Seattle . . . 
Spokane FaUs 
Vancouver 
Walla Walla . 



TENNESSEE. 

. D. P. Henderson <S: Co. 

. Ross A Goodheart 

. J. S. Menken Co. 

. Patterson, Gibson .S: Co. 

TEXAS. 
. J. J. Tobin. 
. T. M. Jones A Co. 

H. N. Conner & Co. 
. Clarke A Courts. 
. G. W. Baldwin. 

UTAH. . 
. J. F. Dorius A Co. 

J. T. Hammond. 
. Giesy A Spargo. 
. Frasier A Bates. 
. Utah Book Co. 

VERMONT. 
. Cli^p A Jones. 
. Huntington & Co. 
. Hiram AtUns. 
. Hie Tuttle Company. 

VIRGINIA. 
. Vickery A Bros. 
. T. S. Beckwith J^ Co. 
. Randolph A English. 

WASHINGTON. 
. M. O'Connor. 
. Lowman A Hauford Co. 
. J. W. Graham J^ Co. 
. James Waggener, Jr. 
Stiue Bro^rs. 



Charleston 
Parkersbttig 
Wheeling . 



Appleton . 
Ashland . 
Beloit . . 
Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Janesville. 
Kenosha . 
La Crosse . 
Madison . 
Marinette . 
Merrill. . 
Milwaukee 
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Neenah 
Oconto . . 
Oshkoah . 
Portage 
Racine . . 
Sheboygan 
Sparta . . 
Stevens Point 
Sturgeon Bay 
Waukesha 
West Superior 



Cheyenne 
Evanaton 
Laramie 



WEST VIRGINIA. 

. . Richardson Brothers. 

. . Moss A Bentley. 

. . Stanton A Davenport. 

WISCONSIN. 
C. F. Rose .1 Go. 
J. W. Clarke. 
Joseph B. Foster. 
W. A. Kinnear. 
Huber Brothers. 
Decker, Hoppe A Dockenr. 
King A Skelley. 
George M. MelriUe. 
K. C. Dailey. 
James E. Mosely. 
A. M. FairchUd. 
Corwith Brothers. 
Des Forges <& Co. 
T. S. Gray Co. 
Kimberly A Elwers. 
8. W. Ford. 
G. F. Eastman. 
Purdy A Merrill. 
Botsford «fr Wooster. 

E. F. W. Zimmerman. 
C. Fobes. 

H. D. McCulloch Co. 
Louis Reichel. 
Blair A Estberg. 

F. H. Fleetham J^ Go. 



WYOMING. 

Cheyenne News Co. 
. I. C. Winslow. 

Finf rock A Thobra 
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CALIFORNIA. 



All the principal Winter Resorts of California are reached 
in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad — 

The Santa Fe Route. 

Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars leave Chicago daily, and 
run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego, without change. 

Excnnioii Tickets and detailed informatioii can be obtained at the followinir offices of the 
Company : 261 Broadway, New York ; 2312 Washington Street, Boston ; 29 Sonth Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Glair Street, 
CleTeland ; 58 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto ; U)5 Walnat Street, Cincin- 
nati ; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 



JOHN J. BYRNE, 

Ass^t GenH P<us. and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, III. 



GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 

GenH Pass, and Ticket Agent, 
Topeka, Kan. 



ANNOUNCEMENT. 

yolume Thirteen of THE DIAL, comprising 
the numbers from May i to December i6, i8g2, 
inclusive, was completed with the issue for De- 
cember i6, i8g2. The volume thus includes, like 
its predecessors, twelve numbers. Future vol- 
umes will be semi-annual, beginning with Janu- 
ary and July, and consequently of twelve num- 
bers each, thus preserving uniformity in complete 
sets, e/? Title-page and Index to the volume 
now completed is furnished with the present 
issue. 

yolume Thirteen will be supplied in cloth 
binding, with gold stamps on back and side, for 
two dollars. 

Subscribers who forward the numbers com- 
prising this volume, accompanied by one dollar, 
will receive, the bound volume in exchange. 



TUBLISHERS' ADVERTISING 

From January J to Novembtr /, 1SU3. 

oq l^^U. Agmte lines of pobliahers* adTertiaiiis printed hi Tm Nsw 
O y ,OUO YoBK ETKimio Porr from Janiury 1 to November 1, 1892. 

A 2 p^ /L lines more thau appeared in any other paper in the nr per 
^ 7 ,0 1 United States, nearly double, or, in exact figures, ^ ^ cent. 

■^ 2 AA 2 liiMB more than appeared In all the other New York evening 
^ 7 ,n^ 7 pi^p^rs together, equivalent to one-third more. 

^r\ A'^Q line* more than ever before appeared in Tbs Evbk- ^q per 
^yJ^^^O nro Post during the same period, or an increase of ^^ cent. 



For Sample Copie*^ Advertising Rates, and other information^ address 

THE EVENING POST, New York City. 

206-210 Bboaoway. Telephone, Cortlandt 2033. 



OFFICIAL. 

It is our desire to inipreaa upon the minds of the public the 
superiority of the service offered by the Wisconsin Central 
Lines to Milwaukee, Chica(^, and all points East and Sonth. 
Two fast trains leave St. Paul, Minneapolis and Dnlnth daily, 
equipped with Pullman Vmtibuled Drawing Room Sleepers, 
Dintnfi: Cars and Conches of the latest design. Its dining cat 
serrice is unsurpassed, which accounts, to a great degree, for 
the popularity of this line. The Wisconsin Central Lines, ir 
connection with Northern Pacific R. R.. is the only line from 
Pacific Coast points over which both Pullman Vestibuled, 
first class, and Pullnum Tourist Cars are operated via St. 
Paul without change to (/hicago. 

Pamphlets giving valuable information can be obtained 
free upon application to your nearest ticket agent, or Jas. C 
Pond, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons' New Books. 



Ijarfire 8vo, 
•6.00. 



LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

By Jared B. Flagg, N. A., S.T.D. With 18 reproductions of Allston's paintings. 

" A work not snrpMaed, If indeed ever eqnaledi in iiigniflrauire and duum bv anj other American biography, 
tune ia printed in Ittznrioua atyle, and ia one that erery oultiyated American ihoold own.**— Bocton Beacon. 



The vol- 



THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 

By Jacob A. Ras, author of " How the Other Half Lives." 

Illustrated, l **More thrilUng than any fiction, thia woA ffivea the moat vivid pieturea of the life lived by the children of the poor. 

12xno $2.60. I Society owea Mr. Bua • great debt for hia revelatfona.**— JV; Y. Observer. 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVOIX: The Times, the Man, and His Work. 

An Historical Study. By Richard S. Storrs. 

8vo, $2.60. I "A book of magnificent intereat If Dr. 8torra had not been our foremoat preacher, he would have been oar nobleat 

^ I historian. Thia volome, from beginning to end, ia crowded with points of fascinating interest **—7A«il(lvan«e. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 

^ A Military History. By John C. Ropes. 

An elaborate and important analyaia of the miUtanr and political questions involved in the Waterloo rampaign presented 
in ft book which will hiterest the layman, and aronae duoussion among military critka. 

ATLAS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 14 maps, 16x22 inches. $5.00 net, 

DEAN SWIFT. 

His Life, with Extracts from His Writings. By G. P. Moriarty. With nine portraits. 



8vo, 
$2.60 net. 

* 



Oruwii 8yo, 
$2.60. 



12zDO,$1.60. 

* 



12mo, $1.00. 



12mo, $2.60. 

8vo, $1.76. 

12mo, $1.26. 

12mo, $1.26. 



12mo, $1.26. 
12II10, $2.00. 
ISmo, $1.26. 



" The foundation of the volume is the famoua diftiyand co neap opdence of Swift In addition Mr. Moriarty haa ransacked 
contemporary writers, and has succeded in making » very entertaining volume.**— Cam^rit^ TrUnme, 

ADZUMA ; or, The Japanese Wife. 

A Play. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 

This play, written by the author during his recent residence in Tokto* aima at telling, in draaatio form and with faith- 
ful adherence to nirtlve manners, ft popnlar medieval Japaneee story of feminine virtne. 

IN THE THREE ZONES. 

By F. J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale). 

Containing three stories: "Dr. Materialiamua,** '*An AhOMnm Conrtahip,** and "Loa Caraquenoa,** the aoenea of 
which, aa the title implies, are laid in three aones, and the oharaoters varied in nature and interest. 

New Edition of Mr. Stimson's SENTIMENTAL CALENDAR. 12iiio, $1.00. 

FOUR NEW VOLUMES OF POEMS. 

POEMS. By Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr. With portrait. Complete edition, 
POEMS OF GUN AND ROD. By Ernest McGaffey. With Ulostrations. 
SONGS ABOUT LIFE, LOVE, AND DEATH. By Anne Reeve Aldrich. 
ROWEN. " Second Crop " Songs. By H. C. Bunner. 

THREE NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 

FRENCH ART. Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture. By W. C. Brownell. 
THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. With portrait. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 3d edition. 
UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. By R. H. Stoddard. 



CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 74^-743 "Broadway, O^ew York. 
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MACMILLAN AND COMPANY'S 

Notable Books of the Year 1892. 



By C. F. BASTABLE. 

PUBLIC FINANCE. ByC.F.BA8TABLB.LL.D.,Profe880P 
of Politioal Economy in the Uniyersity of Dublin. 8yo, $4.00. 
" Hit tro a tla a on flnanoe is «xhMutiTe and fur-reaching. ... As a 
thorough statement of the theories of the BnffUsh school of finance, 
there has been no manual recently published that approaches Dr. Basta- 
ble^s hi precision of definition or order of arrangement."— ComvMncia/ 
BtUleiin. 

By Canon BERNARD. 

THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF CHRIST. Beins a Study 
and Ezporition of St. John, Chapters XIII. to aVII. in- 
clusiye. By T. D. Bbbnabd, Canon of Wells, author of 
"The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament.*' 12mo, 
$1.60. 

By Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 

THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By the Rev. Stopfobd A. Bbooke. Uniform with Biyoe*s 

"Ameriean Commonwealth." 12mo, cloth, $2.60. 

«* In Mr. Btopford Brooke's monumental work he strives with rare 

skQl and insight to present our earliest national poetry as a Ilting liter- 

atnre, and not as mere material for re se arch. "—I»o>wfgn Ttmei. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

DON ORSINO. A sequel to " Saraeinesoa ** and ''Sant' 
Dario." By F. Mabion Cbawfobd, author of " The Three 
Fates,*' etc. Uniform with the new collected edition of 
Mr. (>awford*s works. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
" We are inclined te regard the book as ttie most ingenloas of all Mr. 

Crawfoid*8 fMUmM^SvaUHg BuiUHn. 

By Rev. Dr. DuBOSE. 

THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TBSTABfENT. 
Br WiiiiiAM PoBOHBB DuBosB, M.A., S.T.D., Professor 
of Exegesis in the University of the South. 12mo, $1.60. 
". . . Hie Church owes a deep debt of gratltode to Dr. DuBose for 
bringing out into clear light the New Testament meaning of ttie word 
[salvation]. Ite devout spiritual tone and ear n es t ness inil lead many 
readers to more honest and real thoughte of the meaning of salvation, 
whilst ite original and fresh treatment of certain aspecte of great theo- 
logical mystwies will stimulate thought."— CAttreAmon. 

By E. A. FREEMAN. 

A HISTORY OF SICILY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIBfES. Vol. III., Thb Athshiait and Cabthaoikian 
ExPBDinoNS. 8yo, $6.00. 

By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 

MAN IN ART. By Pmup Gilbbbt Hambbton, author 
of "Etchinsp and Etchers," "The Graphic Arte," ^'Land- 
scape," *' The Present State of the Fine Arts in France," 
editor of " The Portfolio." Illustrated by etchings and 

fhotogravures from pictures by ropreeentative artists. 
*rintea on hand-made paper, large 8yo, $30.00. 
%* A1m> edition de luxe (limited to 126 copies for Wngland and 60 for 
America, only 10 of which remain for sale ; the WngHsh ooptos have all 
been sold before the day of publication^, printed on Jchn Dickinson A 
Co. *s hand-made paper, and the lUustranons on Japanese vellum. Price 
on H^plioation. 

By HENRY JEPHSON. 

THE PLATFORM -ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. By 
Hbnbt Jbphson. Two yols., large crown 8vo, $4.00. 

By Dr. S. H. KELLOGG. 

THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. Being 
a Course of Lectures deliverod beforo the Theologseal Sem- 
inanr, Princeton, N. J. By the Rev. S. H. Kbllooo, D.D., 
of Toronto, Canada, author of " The Light of Ana and the 
light of the World." 12mo, cloth. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 12mo, 

cloth extra, $1.26. 



By the Very Rev. DEAN HOLE. 

THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. Including Arohers, 
Artists, Authoifl, Cricketers, Ecclesiastics, Chtmblers, Gar- 
deners, Hunteifl and Shooters, Oxonians, Preachers, and 
Workingmen . ^WiiAk illustrations from original sketches by 
Lbbch and Thaokbbat. Syo, $4.00. 

"Dean Hole is clearly an anecdotist ready made. ... He is not 
only the famous rose-growing parson, but a hunting parson, a cricket^ 
ing parson, a shooting parson, and a playgodng parson, but at the same 
time one who never twgfiU that he is a parson and a Christian."— i>(i</y 

By Dr. S. S. LAURIE. 

THE INSTTTUTES OF EDUCATION. Comprising a Rar 
tional Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. I^ubib; 
antifesr of " Occasional Add rei es on Educational Subjeote." 
16mo, $1.00. 

By A. SHERIDAN LEA. 

FOSTER'S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. Part V. 
Appendix. The Chemical Basis of the Animal Body. By 
A. SHBBmAK Lba, M.A., Sc.D., F.RJS., Fellow and Lec- 
turer in Phynology of Cains College, Cambridge, and Uni- 
vetaity Lecturer m Physiology. 8to, with ulustrations, 
$1.76. 

By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 

THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, amd thb Woiidbbs of 
THB WoBLD Wb Litb Ik. By the Right Hon. Sir Johh 
Lubbock, M.P., F.R JS., LL.D., author of *' The Pleasures 
of Life." With numerous illustrations and many full-page 
plates, 12mo, cloth, $1UM). 

By EDWARD JOHN PAYNE. 

HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD CALLED AMERICA. 

By Edwabd John Patnb, Fellow of Uniyersity College, 

Oxf<»d. 

" This work will remain one of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant, on ttie history of the New World yet published."— iloocfotny. 

By Professor JOWETT. 

THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. Translated into Aiglish, 
with Analyses and Introductions. By B. Jowbtt, H.A., 
Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Gk«ek in the 
Uniyersity of Oxford, Doctor of Theology of the University 
of Leyden, LL.D. of the Universitiee of Edinburgh and 
Cambridge. In five vols., roviaed and corrected tbou^- 
out, with marginal analjrses and other additions, and an in- 
dex of subjecto and proper names. Third edition, 8yo, oloth, 
gilt top, $20.00. 

By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

THE DEATH OF CENONE, AKBAR'S DREAM, Ain> 
Othbb P0BM8. Uniform with "The Foresters, Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian." 16mo, doth, $1.26. 

Also a large-paper limited edition, on hand-made paper, $3.00. 

THE FORESTERS, ROBIN HOOD AND MAID MA- 
RIAN. 16mo, cloth, $1.26. 
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and semblance of reality."— A. Y. Sun, 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. Hum- 

PHBT Wabd, author of ^* Robert Elsmero," etc., etc. 

Fourth edition. In one yol., 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00 ; also 

in two vols., cloth, $3.00. 

"... A fearless grappling with the things that are, treated as only a 
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AN ENDOWED NEWSPAPER— A HINT 
TO PHILANTHROPISTS. 



In the retrospect of the year recently ended Uiere 
is no feature more significant than that offered by 
the benefactions of the philanthropically-minded 
wealthy. The immense sums of money devoted, 
whether by bequesto or by gifts inter vivos, to char- 
itable and educational purposes, give pause to cyn- 
icism and blunt the weapons of the socialist. There 
is some good in human nature, after all, and great 
fortunes are not an unmitigated social evil. The 
wealth thus diverted to beneficent ends may not al- 
ways have been well-gotten, but its application, at 
least, is praiseworthy, and the act of its bestowal is 
a positive boon to society. We do not say that this 
atones for any possible dishonesty of acquisition ; 
we do say that such bestowal may legitimately 
be considered as an isolated fact, and judged upon 
its own merits. Existing wealth, however acquired, 
is a positive power for good or evil ; even if unfairly 
gained by ito present owner, it is there, and must 
be reckoned with as a social factor. There are few 
cases in which an attempt to undo the injustice of the 
past, as far as injured individuals are concerned, 
would not be entirely futile. Had the late Mr. 
Grould devised his estate to public purposes, it would 
have been ethical casuistry to frown upon the gift. 
If we may make this somewhat preposterous sup- 
position, it cannot be denied that mankind would 
have been better off in consequence ; nor can it be 
denied, on the other hand, that mankind would have 
been still better off had no such person lived. The 
benefaction and the personal account of the man 
who makes it present two distinct questions, which 
ought not to be, as they so often are, confused. It 
does not detract from the positive value of the one 
that the other leans heavily to the debit side of the 
balance. 

This excursus has led us away from the original 
intention of our article, which was simply that of 
indicating a new outlet for the wealth of the phil- 
anthropist. We imagine that many a millionaire, 
disposed to liberality, has been deterred by lack of 
the imagination needed in the selection of a suitable 
object. To endow a church, or a hospital, or a col- 
lege, must seem a hackneyed procedure, worthy as 
such institutions intrinsically are. To the million- 
aire of philanthropic veUeity, in search of some 
comparatively novel method of benefitting his fel- 
low-men, we would suggest the endowment of a news- 
paper. We can hardly conceive of a more civiliz- 
ing influence than might be exerted, over a city and 
country, by a daily newspaper of ideal standards 
and aims, a newspaper dependent for support upon 
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no political organization, no special group of com- 
mercial and industrial interests, no popular favor 
of any kind. 

It may be taken for granted, in the present state 
of civilization, that no such daily newspaper could 
pay its own expenses. It is an admitted fact that 
the best inteUectual or artistic activity needs to be 
supported. There are few exceptions to tlie rule 
that the best education, the best literature, the best 
scientific work, the best painting, sculpture, music, 
and dramatic art, cannot reward their producera as 
they should be rewarded. Architecture alone, 
among the higher works of the intellect, makes suf- 
ficient appeal to the practical instincts of men to be 
reasonably fruitful, and even the very best archi- 
tecture must be done for glory rather than for pe- 
cuniary return. Still, in all these cases (dramatic 
art excepted), fame continues to supply the motive 
for good work, perhaps the best work that might in 
any case be hoped for. But the desire for fame alon«, 
and the consciousness of doing work as it should 
be done, without thought of material profit, does 
not seem as yet to have been a motive sufficient for 
the production of anything like an ideal newspaper. 
At best, when the production is controlled by a sin- 
gle mind of sound instincts, the motive is mixed 
with more or less of commercialism ; at worst, when 
the management is by a corporation, the money- 
getting motive is unleavened by anything better, 
and a newspaper is produced which has for its one 
object the enlargement of circulation by any means 
that do not overstep the limits imposed by the crim- 
inal law. That journalism has its etliics, that its 
exercise is a trust no less than the exercise of the 
legal, or medical, or teaching profession, or of the 
functions of public life, is a fact almost lost sight of 
in our modern scramble for wealth. How hope- 
lessly blunted must be the moral sense of a man 
who can assume the office of a public teacher, in 
the wide sense permitted by journalism, with the 
deliberate intention of making it bring the largest 
possible returns, and who can unblushingly defend 
his course (as has so often been done ) by pleading 
that the production of a news])aper is a business en- 
terprise like any other. 

The prevalence of this unethical spirit has pro- 
duced the American newspaper of to-day, for which 
every intelligent American must blush. That cer- 
tain features of excellence, mainly in the direction 
of prompt and comprehensive news-gathering, have 
been developed, is to be attnbuted rather to acci- 
dent than to meritorious impulse. The American 
newspaper publisher has discovered that he can get 
rich by catering to the tastes of the vulgar, and 
vicious, and unlettered, and so snaps his fingers at 
the clergymen, and teachers, and " literary fellows " 
generally. Granting the immoral postulate from 
which he sets out, his course follows logically enough. 
The chief of our cities illustrates the two extremes 
of modern journalism, and the argument is com- 
mercially convincing. The best newspaper in the 



United States is published there, and also the worst ; 
the former has the smallest and the latter the larg- 
est circulation. 

For this state of things public taste, considering 
only the verdict of numbers, is of course respon- 
sible, and offers a certain excuse for the policy of 
not setting too high a standard at once. What it 
does not excuse is the policy of arousing in human- 
ity the dormant vulgarities and brutalities that civ- 
ilization is slowly endeavoring to put to their final 
sleep, but that are still restless and wakeful. Many 
of our newspa])ers are engaged in this work of pos- 
itive degradation, and for their diabolical activity no 
condemnation can be too emphatic. To tlie others, 
more or less self-convicted of time-serving, but still 
standing upon a mental plane slightly above that of 
the homme senstiel moyen, there is some faint praise 
to *be given, at least of the sort that we give to the 
man who finds a pocket-book that he might keep 
undetected, and who restores it to the owner. It 
is, of course, only the barest decency to refrain 
from employing the worst methods of our worst 
journalism, but it is sometliing to save even that 
relative form of virtue from the general wreck of 
worthy ideals. 

It is because of these considerations ; because 
many of our newspapers, in the words of the San 
Francisco '^ Argonaut,*' are ^' coarse, boastful, nar- 
row, unfair, mendacious, dirty, mercenary, stupid '*: 
because most of them slight the real interests of 
civilized society for the sake of partisanship, vul- 
gar personalities, and subjects that no healthy mind 
needs or cares to know verv much about ; because, 
in the words of the late Mr. Lowell, the press of 
the day '*is controlled more than ever before 
by its interests as a business rather than by its 
sense of duty as a teacher, and must purvey' news 
instead of intelligence '*; because, to sum it all up. 
the influence of such a press upon the national char- 
acter must be incalculably bad, that we have made 
our serious suggestion to the ambitious millionaire. 
As an object-lesson in journalism, the existence in 
a community like ours of a paper devoted to the 
real interests of the city and nation of its origin, 
uncontrolled by counting-room influences, able to 
keep its readers in touch with the best tliought of 
the world, giving to art and science and literature 
their due prominence in its columns, unflinchingly 
standing for honest government and the purity of 
private morals, — the very existence of such a paper 
would mean much, although its readers should be 
outnumbered ten to one by those of lewd sheets of 
the baser sort. It could not fail in time to react 
upon the journalism of the country at large, and 
would offer a standing protest against the methods 
now current. It would steadily find its way into the 
family, and prove a potent influence in shaping the 
men and women of the future. Indeed, the most 
serious aspect of the present problem is that offered 
by the influence of newspapers upon the young. 
Upon this aspect the New York " Evening Post " 
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pats no ondae emphasis when it says : '' The rising 
cariosity, which is in young people the most import- 
ant instrument of mental growth, is not only turned 
whoUy away from the serious and healthy side of 
American Hfe, from sound politics, from whole- 
some literature, from art, science, industry, but is 
concentrated with hideous eagerness on the national 
sewers and pesthouses and dungheaps, until the 
whole of life becomes a filthy jest." The endow- 
ment of a great newspaper, with suitable provision 
for its management by a body of highly educated, 
cultivated, and conscientious men, would prove a 
work of wider-reaching beneficence than the endow- 
ment of a great university. 



CHRONICLE AND COMMENT, 

The first quarterly Convocation of the Univer^ 
sity of Chicago was held on the evening of January 2, 
amid the alien surroundings of a public hall. The fact 
that the University has no building of its own suitable 
for such a gathering, and has no immediate prospect of 
sueh a building, although not alluded to by President 
Harper in his interesting summary of the possessions 
and needs of the institution, must have been impressed 
upon the minds of many a^^ong the audience. The 
feature of the evening was the address of Professor 
von Hoist upon "The Need of Universities in the 
United States." Upon this occasion the eminent Ger- 
man historian made his first public appearance in the 
country of his recent adoption, and spoke in no uncer- 
tain tone upon one of the greatest of themes. His ad- 
dress was chaiacterized by an eloquence of almost rug- 
ged simplicity, and embodied the soundest of doctrine 
in the elearest form of statement. As a contrast to what 
has passed for eloquence with many a Chicago audience, 
the address was highly instructive. It took a serious 
view of the grave problems of American civilization, did 
not seek to provide them with easy solutions, looked 
a trifle askance at the optimistic views of Profes- 
sor Bryce, and emphasized the importance of the 
<« remnant " according to Arnold. To strengthen this 
«« remnant," and to correspondingly weaken the power 
for evil of the '< unsound nuijority," was held to be the 
aim of all worthy endeavor for national advancement, 
and to this end the university, more than any other in- 
fluence, must contribute. The speaker did not hesitate 
to assert that no university, in the European sense, 
exists as yet in the United States. Strictly, this is 
true, and yet three or four of our so-called Universities 
are not far from the European standard. We have a 
number of fairly well organized philosophical faculties, 
and the proportional strengthening of the other facul- 
ties associated with them is probably a question of the 
next few years. Still, it is better to err in the direc- 
tion of grudging recognition than in that of self-lauda- 
tiou. Professor von Hoist fully recognized the excel- 
lence of the work done by our present colleges and 
universities, although his plea was essentially for a 
higher development of our educational ideals. 

Herr Ibsen's new play is in three acts, and is en- 
titled '^ Bygmester Solness " (JBaumeister or Architect 
Solness). The English translation will soon be pub- 
lished. In the meanwhile, to secure English copyright 
for stage purposes, the book has been printed and the 



play performed (both in the original), in London. The 
performance is said to have been very amusing. It was 
diCBcult to find enough actors, professional or amateur, 
able to read Norwegian. A newspaper correspondent 
makes the following note upon this private perform- 
ance: " A journalist was pressed into the service on the 
strength of having made a tourist jaunt through Nor- 
way last year, and having learned some score of ele- 
mentary hotel words. One of the male parts was 
given him to read in this odd performance, and he did 
so without getting the gleam of an idea of what it was 
all about. After the task was performed he inquired, 
and was informed to his chagrin that he had been 
acting the role of lover to the prettiest girl on the stage 
with a lot of highly acceptable demonstrative business." 
The English law of copyright appears to have its ab- 
surdities, no less than our own. 

We are glad to see that the universities are tak- 
ing up the question of secondary education in a practi- 
cal way. A decided impetus to this movement was 
given by the Harvard Committee on Composition and 
Rhetoric, whose report upon the sort of English written 
by candidates for admission to the University has 
opened many eyes. In the January issue of " The Har- 
vard Graduates' Magazine " the essential parts of this 
report are printed, as well as a trenchant article on the 
subject by Mr. Charles Francis Adams. The remedy 
for the shocking state of things disclosed by the report 
is a simple one in statement, although its effective ap- 
plication will call for a change of heart in many second- 
ary teachers. Correct English must be firmly and per- 
sistently required of high school and academy students 
in all their exercises, written and oral. The absurdity 
of relegating instruction in the English lang^aage to a 
weekly or monthly exercise ought to be apparent enough, 
and yet it will not be easy to persuade teachers of 
mathematies and natural science that their duty com- 
prises quite, as much attention to the form of expression 
as to the accuracy of the facts stated. Even teachers 
of the foreign langpiages are apt to be neglectful of this 
aspect of their work, and to idlow slipshod renderings 
to pass unchallenged. Much good may also be expected 
to result from the conferences upon secondary educa- 
tion held in a number of cities during the recent holi- 
days. The reports of these conferences have not yet 
been made public, but the questions set for discussion 
were of the most practical nature, and were deliberated 
upon by men of high educational standing. Something 
like a scientifically-planned course of instruction for 
secondary schools may reasonably be expected to result 
from the conferences, and such a course, thus authorita- 
tively promulgated, will be likely to make its way in 
time, although it vrill have to contend with dense ig- 
norance on the part of school boards, and the opposition 
of badly-educated teachers. 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton heads the list of 
signatures to a circular calling for funds with which to 
provide a Keats memorial; the nature of the memorial 
contemplated is thus described : « Since Keats left En- 
gland to die, there has never been upon her soil the 
slightest memorial to his character or genius. Now, 
however, admirable wall-space has been secured in the 
parish church of Hampstead, London, N. W., through 
the kindness of the preseut Vicar, the Rev. Mr. Bum- 
aby ; and here it is proposed that the sympathetic por- 
trait bust of Miss Anne Whitney, supported by a bracket 
designed by Will H. Low, Esq., be erected solely by 
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Americans. This church is a most fitting place for such 
a memento, since it was in Hampstead that Keats made 
his last English home, from the spring of 1817, with 
slight interruptions, until his departure for Italy, in the 
autumn of 1820; here it was that George Keats left his 
two brothers, in 1818, to sail for America; and here at 
the end of the same year the younger of them died; 
here the poet < domesticated ' with his ever-devoted 
friend, Charles Amitage Brown; here he met and loved 
Fanny Brawne ; and here, too, under the still-spreading 
branches of his friend's garden, was written the im- 
perishable * Ode to the Nightingale.' " It is always 
a graceful thing for Americans to give such *< testi- 
mony of thanksgiving for our inherited literature " as 
is called for in this circular, and the very moderate sum 
of three hundred dollars is all that is needed to com- 
plete the required amount. Contributions may be sent 
to Professor Norton at Shady Hill, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

^^Denison Quarterly," a neatly printed review 
of about a hundred pages, edited by members of the 
faculty of Denison University, has just made its initial 
appearance. The contents of this number include half 
a dozen papers of considerable interest, two of them by 
instructors in the University of Chicago. We think, 
however, that these articles would have exerted a wider 
influence if contributed to the special journals already 
in existence. Here are essays on psychology, history, 
romance philology, education, archieology, and politi<^ 
science, having no common interest, and without even 
the slight unity that might be given them by a common 
origin. The small university should not attempt to 
have publications of its own, and even the large uni- 
versity should beware of undertaking other than publi- 
cations in special fields. The fact that the " Denison 
Quarterly " is not an official organ of the institution 
from which it issues does not weaken our contention 
that it represents a misdirection of energy. 



LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. 



Intelligent people always listen respectfuUy to 
any proposed plan for the " regeneration " of the 
drama. It is quite natural that they should so lis- 
ten, for the state of the drama is such that in this 
country and in England (not now to speak of any 
other countries at all) it might safely draw upon 
large funds of improvement. And yet could it not 
safely have done the same three hundred years 
ago ? Certainly, all through the eighteenth century 
it was sneered at by unnumbered satirists. Very 
justly, too, since one need only turn over certain 
bookfuls of '^ old plays " from authors long forgot- 
ten, to realize the untold riff-raff by which our an- 
cestors were once martyrized. But perhaps these 
dead ladies and gentlemen were willing martyrs, 
and went to the boards of the play-house not feel- 
ing quite as hostile toward them as if they had 
been the boards of a scaffold. Trash was often 
liked on the stage then, just as it is often liked 
now. But there is a difference between the kinds 
of trash liked yesterday and to-day. Long and 
silly speeches were tolerated then, where now they 



would be almost liissed. The stage-settings were 
pitiably meagre, the illusion was in most cases for- 
lorn and mean. We are apt to forget that certain 
old comedies have survived simply through the 
saliency of their merits. Myriads of others have 
perished, and for the most cogent of reasons. 

An attempt to wed literature and drama is of 
necessity perilous. Literature means the delinea- 
tion of life through many methods ; drama means 
its delineation through only one. Literature is 
thought, feeling, analysis, pathos, verbal dignity 
and daintiness, meditation, poetic suggestion, grace- 
ful or startling epigram, lights and shades of pas- 
sion, — everything, in short, which may be needed 
to make up a complete portraiture of the human 
soul. Drama may mean all this, and undoubtedly 
does mean it, at its f nUest and best. But drama 
has only a single medium of expression, and this is 
action. All qualities that are good in a play are 
good because they are acted, not because they are 
talked about, or described, or hinted at, or artistic- 
ally liked. To wise theatrical managers this kind 
of formulation is the merest commonplace ; but for 
many thousands of people who either seek theatres 
or abstain from them, a surprising ignorance exists 
of any such restrictive formulas. This large mul- 
titude never asks itself why it goes to the theatre 
or why it stays away. When it goes it does not 
want literature (and this is a matter solemnly to be 
noted and believed) unless literature appears deftly 
disguised in the garb of rapid and striking dramatic 
treatment. No less an authority than that brilliant 
actor, Mr. Joseph Jefferson, once said that the 
audience at a play really heaird no more than half 
the dialogue of the play itself. This, I think, is an 
admirable judgment from two points of view. First : 
the pantomimic part of the play (that large portion 
of it which would *' go by itself " even if gestures 
instead of words were used) absorbs in great de- 
gree the popular attention. And, second : the per- 
sons who attend a play do so with far more con- 
cern for what happens than for what is actually 
spoken. 

Especially, I should say, is this true of our modern 
audiences. Here in New York (and "yonder" in 
London, for that matter) we have done with the 
cares of the day when any thought of " going to 
the theatre *' occurs to us. We have loitered a lit- 
tle over our cigars, if we are men, over our grapes 
and almonds if we are women. We are not neces- 
sarily languid, in an intellectual sense, but are 
touched by that vag^e yet distinct kind of mental 
inertia which can only be stirred by some acute 
emotional incentive. Hence com edy , of a poignantly 
mirthful sort, is most agreeable to us, and perhaps 
the most wholesome. But we do not object to 
" agony " if it wakes us, rouses us, thrills us. What 
we will not then endure — what, as English speak- 
ing theatre-goers, we have never patiently endured 
— is that species of diversion which resembles the 
printed page or the lecture-hall discourse. 
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There are five great arts — Poetry, Painting, Mu- 
sicy Sculpture, and Drama. Between Drama and the 
remaining four I should he inclined to douht that 
hj any means an equal hond was existent. I should 
rather affirm that Drama and Sculpture were more 
closely akin than either of their nohle associates. 
Drama must achieve her effects inside severe and 
rigid limits ; with Sculpture it is the same. Drama 
must ignore hackgrounds and concern herself with 
decisive and uncompromising outlines; Sculpture 
recognizes the same prescribed province of exploit. 
Drama is at her best in concentrated and isolated 
groupings ; of Sculpture the same truth may be af- 
firmed. One might even state that the wedding of 
dramatic -and literary elements in a play resembles 
a anion between science and religion. There can 
reign no equal interchange of rights; literature 
must be the wife, not the husband, and therefore in 
a certain sense subordinate. 

'' But all good plays," arg^ues the dissenter, " are 
perforce literary." This is entirely true. Still, 
few good acting plays are so literary that letters 
can be detected in them except as a secondary trait, 
a subservient condition. All successful dramatists 
will tell you, if you ask them, that they had their 
^* story," their argument, the number of their acts, 
the personalities of their characters, even many of 
their *< exits " and ** entrances," arranged clearly in 
their minds before the work itself was written. To 
'^ write " it is not an easy affair, but easier, far 
easier, than to construct it. Vulgar and tasteless 
writing will not pass with an average audience in a 
well-constructed play, but a great deal of inferior 
writing will pass. The late Tom Taylor even 
made much inferior blank-verse pass in this way. 
It is nearly always not poetic blank-verse at all, and 
yet it serves the occasion, it is acceptable to its hear- 
ers, because the action which it envelopes is adroitly 
and tellingly planned. 

We often hear it deplored that so n)uch trash 
should '^ succeed " on the stage. But commentators 
are apt to forget that it is trash of a kind by which 
very sensible people are amused — people who would 
not read it if it were procurable between the covers 
of a book, but which the interpretation of talented 
artists and the glamour of good scenery and good 
stage-management make entertaining and enjoya- 
ble. How frequently do we hear of a play, ** Oh, it's 
dreadful stuff, but it's worth seeing." And how 
much more frequently do we hear, *' Oh, it's dread- 
ful stuff, but So-and-So is splendid in it, and by all 
means go and see him." 

One of the greatest mistakes known is to imag- 
ine that the crowds who will sometimes flock to see 
a bad play are ignorant that it is bad. On the 
contrary, if yon ask members of them their opinion 
at the final fall of the curtain yon will be surprised 
to find how many hold this bad play in just con- 
tempt And yet they leave the theatre and tell 
their friends next day that they laughed themselves 
almost to death, or cried themselves nearly blind, 



and their friends, longing for a similar sensation, 
besiege the fortunate box-office. 

Literature, certainly, has no concern with these 
queer self-contradictory verdicts. Literature and 
popularity, indeed, are on the stage incessant antag- 
onists. It is all very well to inform the poor man- 
ager that if he brought out plays of a ** higher 
grade " he would be doing a great service to art. 
But the manager, if he has a fat salary-list with 
which to concern himself every week, knows per- 
fectly well that even the grandest masterpieces of 
Shakespeare will stand one chance in five hundred 
of giving him houses respectably filled. He is 
only too anxious to do '^ Romeo and Juliet " if he 
can get an Adelaide Neilson to enact '* Juliet," or 
'^ The Taming of the Shrew " if he can get an Ada 
Rehan to shine as '< Katherine." But without artists 
of transcendent merits he has long ago assured him- 
self that even such precarious literature as that of 
Sheridan Enowles will hardly fill half his stalls, not 
to speak of an empty gallery. Most managers, as my 
experience teUs me, are exceedingly anxious to pro- 
duce plays of high literary worth. Nothing pleases 
them more than to read in newspapers that their 
author of the hour, Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, lias 
" won recognition by a work of high artistic merit." 
But when this work has failed to '< draw," the un- 
happy manager must of necessity feel his self-grat- 
ulation clouded by the stern fact of meagre receipts. 
And it so often happens that the very persons 
who " approve " and " thoroughly endorse " a dra- 
matic production, quit it without a shadow of the 
contagious enthusiasm which is needed to swell 
pecuniary returns. 

A play, whether it be *^ Macbeth " or " Tlie Brass 
Monkey," must make people buy tickets to see it 
or it is not worth bringing out. A book can ap- 
pear, sell a few hundred copies, and yet not be a 
failure. A play, if it is a failure, must cease to 
exist ; there is no alternative ; the dislike or apathy 
of the public settles its fate. Thousands are ex- 
pended upon a play, only a few hundreds on a 
book. The publisher can keep his book in the mar- 
ket long after it has ceased to attract ; the man- 
ager must take a play off the stage of his theatre 
as soon as it fails to attract, and each new night 
that he persists in retaining it there means to him 
dreary loss. 

These practical considerations may strike the 
lover of higher dramatic things as flimsily outside 
the whole subject of elevating and improving the 
stage. But the satiric and absurd part taken by 
this lover of higher dramatic things can be des- 
cribed in very few words : he reviles the theatre as 
it exists, goes there about six times a year, gen- 
erally sneers at the acting even when the play is a 
classic, and never condescends to tell a single soul 
among his acquaintances that his evening has been 
one either of boredom or pleasure. Those who pro- 
fess to love literature in the drama are generally 
persons who prefer to read literature in the drama 
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rather than to see it performed with sach aids as 
vocalism, footlights, and scenei'y. They may assert 
very emphatically that this is not true ; bat such 
idealists, I have repeatedly observed, are quite as 
apt to condemn a play when it *' drags " as if they 
were the most assiduous and regular '* first-nighters." 
These detractors of the English and American 
drama are constantly pointing to the superior mod- 
els and accomplishments of France. In this they 
are partly right, and partly wrong. They forget, 
however, that a very great deal of trash is produced 
at the Parisian theatres. If trash is not produced 
at such a theatre as the ComSdie Fran^raise, it is 
not produced there because the government of the 
country guarantees that charming place of enter- 
tainment against pecuniary loss. I have sat many 
times in my fatUeuil cTorchestre at the Franquis 
and thrilled under the delicious spells woven by 
Mounet-SuUy, by Bartet, by Worms, by Coquelin, 
and other superb artists, and yet asked myself, as 
I glanced'upward and downward through thQ bare- 
floored, inhospitable, yet adorable temple of art, if 
it were really a '^ paying house." I doubt if it often 
is. It is paying in the sense that the government 
pays for it. If our government or if the English 
government would pay for such a place as the 
Franqais^ then lovers of allied literature and drama 
might reasonably rejoice. They could go on rejoic- 
ing, and yet patronize the performance hardly more 
than six times a year, which I suspect that a vast 
number of well-educated Frenchmen persist in doing. 
The ThMtre Franqais in Paris is to many cultured 
Parisians like the gardens of Versailles or the gaUer- 
ies of the Louvre. They are proud of such institu- 
tions, but they rarely go to them. They prefer strolls 
or drives through the Bois de Boulogne on the one 
hand, or the rubbish of the VariStSs and the Folies 
DramcUiques on the other. When our own " Uncle 
Sam " subsidizes a New York theatre for us, we, 
too, can doubtless enjoy all the marriages of drama 
and literature at which we may choose to appear 
as wedding-guests. That triumphant day seems 
remote enough at the present writing ; but until it 
dawns, the big public must work its will among our 
play-houses, and the big public ( however crude and 
unlettered) is a tyrant no aesthetic rebellion can de- 
throne. Edgar Fawcett. 

New York City, Jan. 5, 1893. 



COMM UNICA TIONS. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND A STEP BEYOND. 

(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

As the educational systems of the present are, in the 
nature of things, unfitted to perform any large share of 
the educational work of the future, it follows that there 
must be changes in methods — or, rather, that there 
must be material additions to present methods — to keep 
pace with changes in the intellectual life of the people. 
The evolution of educational methods may be strik- 
ingly illustrated from the history of the great European 



universities. A number of learned men, teaching in 
the same city, and drawn into association by their com- 
mon pursuits and interests, found a corporation, and 
establish a system of rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of that body of masters and pupils. The cor- 
poration is originally without university buildings, and 
has little if any other corporate property; and it is 
likely at any time to split apart into two or more fac- 
tions and establish rival universities in the same city or 
in neighboring cities. In the course of several centu- 
ries these institutions have grown and developed, little 
by little, to g^at strength and influence in the world of 
thought. They are still progressing, and striving to meet 
the demands made upon them by the intellectual activ- 
ities of the time. University Extension is the latest and 
most striking example of this progressive tendency. 
Bat University Extension, active as the movement is, 
may be but a preparation for the still broader and more 
general educational movement that is likely to follow 
— a movement that may take shape and growth in some 
such fashion as this: 

A group of earnest and enthusiastic young men and 
women, unable,- from various causes, to attend a Uni- 
versity Extension course of lectures, — or, possibly, hav- 
ing attended one and thinking the instruction too infre- 
quent or too desultory, — ^might conclude to form a local 
organization and employ a lecturer as a church em- 
ploys a minister. This would be the << entering wedge." 
While the society was young the labors of the instructor 
would necessarily cover a broad field; but as the mem- 
bership increased, assistant lecturers and specialists 
would be employed whose instruction would be thorough 
and comprehensive. Such an institution, once definitely 
and successfully established, would arouse a spirit of 
local pride ; wealthy citizens would be ready to endow 
it, and to provide buildings, library, and laboratory appli- 
ances. The success of one such organization would 
cause the establishment of others in neighboring towns 
and villages. After a time a number of these lecturers 
in contiguous territory would naturally form an org^- 
ization to discuss methods and to assist one another in 
meeting the demands of these growing schools; and this 
organization might have a supervisory relationship to 
the local societies. At times the lecturers would ex- 
change appointments, as ministers do, and this might 
lead to periodical changes of instructors, under the di- 
rection of the supervisory organization ; and, finally, 
there might g^w up from these germs great central or- 
ganizations for the education of the masses, and con- 
trolled by them, as the present great universities g^w 
up from the association of teachers in the Middle Ages. 
Thus, substantial and enduring " mutual education " 
societies, for the people and by the people, may be the 
" step beyond *' the work of the in many respects admir- 
able, but very likely transitory, University Extension 
movement. j^ji^g E. Foreman. 

Chicago, Jan. 6\ 189S. 



"THE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA." -A 
CLOSING WORD WITH THE REVIEWER. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 
Much light is shed upon the relations between Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin and myself by the dosing paragraph 
of his letter to me, which, on account of its length, he 
omitted to publish in full in your issue for the 1st inst. 
The paragraph reads as follows: 

" What I have written I have written with very great re- 
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lactance, but I am impelled to be consistent with my concep- 
tion of scientific and educational ethics and with the canons 
of practice which have withheld me from a popular utiliza- 
tion of work whose extent would probably justify me, if any- 
one, in attemptins: to secure popular returns." 

, The following is Major Poweirs permission to make 
use of facts which I had collected iu connection with the 
Survey pending the publication of my report: 

WASHUfOTON, D. C Dec. 27, 1888. 
Mr. O. F. WaioHT, Oberlin, Ohio. 

DtoT Sir :~ Your request of the 24th inst. to be allowed to 
use in a forthooming work on " The Ice Age in North Amer- 
i«i *' some of the facts and illustrations collected by you while 
in the service of the Geological Survey, due credit to be given 
for such material, meets with the EMrector^s approval. 
By Order of the Director. 

Very Respectfully, 

Jambs C. Piluko, Chief Clerk. 

Whether Professor Chamberliu was better fitted and 
had a better claim than myself to write of the facts 
treated in my <* Ice Age of North America " is a ques- 
tion upon which there was a right to difference of 
opinion. For myself I did not feel that his invitation 
to me to do a limited amount of work in a limited field 
for the Survey justified him in attempting to frustrate 
my literary plans, and to shut me oif from the use of 
the great body of facts collected at my own expense. 
Professor Chamberliu even yet scarcely does justice to 
the extent of those preparations, and draws unwar- 
ranted inferences from facts of which he is not fully 
cognizant. It is true I have been filling the duties 
of a theological professorship; but for several years past 
I have had five months of vacation annually, so that 
probably I have had as much leisure to prosecute inves- 
tigations as Professor Chamberlin has had while meet- 
ing his manifold responsibilities as president of a great 
State university. One of the omitted passages in the 
letter quoted by Professor Chamberlin excuses long de- 
lay in replying to two letters by citing the burdens of 
his university duties. Neither in Pennsylvania nor far- 
ther west does the bare official statement of the days' 
work for which I received compensation tell the whole 
story. 

It may be remarked, also, that it is not safe to judge 
the extent of one's work over a problem by the length 
of his report upon it. Very likely the briefness of the 
report may indicate fulness of knowledge. In the pres- 
ent ease, one report was sent back to me because it 
went too much into particulars, and I was requested to 
digest the facts further, and write it over again. 

As to the facts under discussion between myself and 
Professor Salisbury in New Jersey, I need say nothing 
in this connection, but calmly wait the full publication 
of the report of my field work. 

I confess I fail to see any just occasion for the dis- 
turbance which has been created in Professor Cham- 
berliu's mind; for 1 have not made him responsible for 
my views, but have squarely and honestly stated my 
differences with him on points of theory, and have en- 
deavored carefully to draw the line between facts and 
theories, and have left the way open for him to reach 
the public in any manner he chooses. 

It should l)e observed, also, that Professor Cham- 
berliu himself has not neglected to reach the public by 
means of publication, but has been an ardent advocate 
of the theory that there has been more than one dis- 
tinct glacial epoch — his first monograph, upon entering 
upon his duties in connection with the Survey, being 



entitled *'The Terminal Moraine of the Second Gla- 
cial Epoch." Since the publication of this monograph, 
however, other moraines have been found iu Ohio, the 
earliest of which comes close down to mv extreme 
boundary line. In the interests of truth it has there- 
fore been especially fortunate that I have kept the other 
interpretation of the facts before the public. And, 
in the long run, if Professor Chamberlin is right in his 
views, he will have more scope for literary work than 
there would have been if I had not prepared the way 

^^^ ^™- G. Frederick Wright. 
Oberlin, O., Jan. 3, IS9S, 

[The Dial is always willing to allow authors of 
books reviewed in its pages reasonable space for 
explanation or correction as to any matters of fact 
wherein they believe themselves to have been mis- 
understood or misrepresented ; and the privilege of 
i*ejoinder as obviously belongs to the reviewer. 
Such discussions, however, in the nature of things 
cannot be allowed to become protracted ; and in 
the present case, the author having had two com- 
munications and the reviewer one, it seems best to 
close the discussion at this point. In doing so, it is 
due the reviewer to say that tlie review was re- 
quested by us, and that the above statement should 
be judged in the light of the preceding ones. — 
£drs.] 

A LITERARY PHASE OF THE IMMIGRATION 

QUESTION. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

In reading the census statistics of the native and for- 
eign-bom population in the several States in 1890, the 
contention of a writer in ** Tlie Forum ** of January, 
1893, came to mind. This writer believes that the lit- 
erary decay of New England has been largely due to 
the great influx of foreigners iu recent years. Further- 
more, that no considerable literary product of the high- 
est excellence can possibly be obtained from a polyglot 
people. 

If these opinions be sound, the following facts are of 
literary significance : 

Considering the resident negroes as natives, the for- 
eign-bom population of the South Central and South 
Atlantic States in 1890 was less than 3 1-4 per cent of 
the native-bom, and had been decreasing since 1870; 
while iu the North Central and North Atlantic States 
the foreign-bom population formed 22 and 24 per cent, 
respectively, of the native-born, and had been increasing 
since 1870. On the same basis the far- Western States 
showed 34 per cent of foreign-born in 1890, and even 
this ratio was less than in 1870. 

Keeping in mind the negro element in the South, 
does this comparative homogeneity of the Southern peo- 
ple and the growing stability of their social life suffi- 
ciently account for the recent activity of the South in 
the literary field ? Again, under existing conditions 
concerning immigration, may this literary activity, rel- 
ative to that of the Nortli, be expected to increase in 
the immediate future ? Finally, should all immigration 
to this country, except from Teutonic or possibly from 
English-speaking peoples, be entirely prohibited for a 
period of years, would there be an unmistakable liter- 
ary gain to the United States ? 

Henry W. Thurston. 
La Grange, III,, Jan. .7, IS!f,'f, 
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Memoirs of a "Sporting Parson.''* 

A hint of clericism in the title of " The Mem- 
ories of Dean Hole " need not deter the lay- 
man or unkindly constrict his purse-strings, 
for the work is an amusing one. The memory 
of the jovial Dean of Rochester would seem to 
have been singularly unretentive of things 
strictly " churchly " and professional "; for 
from beginning to end of his book there is 
scarcely a trace of what may Ihj termed, we hope 
without irreverence, clerical " shop." Address- 
ing the general public, the Dean has, figura- 
tively speaking, laid aside his decanal cocked 
hat and gaitei*s for the occasion ; and he show- 
ers upon us puns, honmots^ stories of authors, 
painters, cricketers, hunters, gamblers even, in 
a way that may perhaps smack of levity to his 
aiisterer brethren. Someone has observed, 
with unusual penetration, that gravity is oftener 
linked with stupidity than with wisdom, and 
that the owl is, despite his reputation to the 
contrary, the dullest of bii-ds. It might, per- 
haps, have been added that the bray of a don- 
key is of all earthly sounds the most persist- 
ently solemn and mirthless. Tacitly recogniz- 
ing these general truths, and seeing no reason 
why the cakes and ale should aU go to the 
laity. Dean Hole has given us a book that is — 
like his life — both merry and wise. His 
stories are mostly capital, his puns not always 
criminal, and his general comments on men 
and things are often shrewd and penetrating. 
The book is sweetened throughout with the 
kindliest humor and tolerance, and the writer's 
reminiscences of those with whom he has been 
most intimate, of genial John Leech for in- 
stance, are lit with sympathy which animates 
his style, and are not without the finer touches 
and shadings of verbal portraiture. 

Inferring from premises furnished by him- 
self, we judge Dean Hole to have been (in a 
mild and blameless way) what his countrymen 
style a " sporting parson " — a plant indigenous, 
we think, to English soil, and seldom thriving 
or coming to maturity elsewhere. A " sport- 
ing parson " would scarcely flourish in New En- 
gland, for instance ; and it is a question if the 
engrafting of the English shoot on the less 
genial varieties of that nipping clime might 
not prove in some sort beneficial — say in the 
way of sweetening the fruit. There is, too, in 

*Thb MsMOBiKS OF Dean Hole. With portrait. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 



all congregations a class of sinners to whom a 
hunting parson, a shooting, riding, cricketing, 
whist-playing, and generally jovial and athletic 
parson, will prove more cogent than a shepherd 
of mortified mien and habit. Profound spir- 
itual changes have been wrought through the 
summary thrashing of a stubborn parishioner 
by a muscular pastor ; and an obduracy proof 
against the corrosives of a John Knox may pos- 
sibly melt in the sunshine of a Parson Adams. 

The fact that the ^' sporting parson " is by 
no means a vara avis in England may be read- 
ily accounted for. Briefly, it is because a con- 
siderable portion of the established clergy take 
orders primarily with the view of securing a 
settlement in life, a berth socially advantageous 
and offering a reasonable chance of preferment. 
The proportion of those in the Church of En- 
gland who assume the sacred office because 
they feel themselves spiritually " called " to it, 
is confessedly less than in the dissenting bodies. 
The three establishments, the Church, the 
Army, and the Navy, afford, so to speak, a 
system of relief for the younger sons of good 
families ; and the new-fledged Oxonian or Can- 
tab is often hastily " pitchforked " into one or 
the other vocation without the faintest inquisi- 
tion into his personal likes or endowments. A 
vague paternal desire of seeing a son ^^ wag his 
pow in a pu'pit," or a maternal leaning in the 
direction of a scarlet coat with green facings, 
may turn the scale. Hence, there often arises 
a curious phenomenon. The brawny graduate, 
whose university career lias been largely a tale 
of foot-ball and cricket-matches, boat-races, 
" wines," and rows with the townspeople, sub- 
sides into a curacy ; while the mild-mannered 
youth whose most tempestuous moods have found 
vent in tea and croquet, is sent by his country 
to face the embattled shillalehs in Ireland. But 
the Ethiopian does not entirely change his skin, 
nor the curate his spots ; and we need scarcely 
add that from the youth of sporting procliv- 
ities who finds himself landed, nolens volenSj 
in a curacy, is evolved the '' sporting parson." 
The general excellence and efficiency of the 
national bodies, thus (in many cases) so oddly 
recruited, is a striking example of the^ way in 
which things naturally disparate often finally 
settle and adapt themselves. 

The author has arranged his topics in alpha- 
betical order. Beginning with his memories 
of Archers, he runs the gamut, through Ar- 
tists, Authors, Cricketers, Ecclesiastics, Gam- 
blers, Gardeners, Hunters, Shooters, Oxonians, 
Preachers, and Working-Men. In the divis- 
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ion on Artists a good deal of space is given 

to John Leech, who seems to have been, of all 

his friends, truly his dulce decus. 

"As to his appearance, it might be said of him, as 
Sterne said of Uncle Toby, that * Nature had written 
Gentleman, with so fair a hand, on every line of his 
couutenance,' and that, as Lord Peterborough said of 
Fdoelon, he was < cast in a particular mould, never used 
for anybody else.' . . . He was tall, but slight in fig- 
ure, with a high broad forehead, large blue-grey Irish 
eyes, and a face full of expression. . . . He was mod- 
est in his demeanor, and silent as a rule, as one who, 
though he was not working, was constrained to think 
about his work — but when Leech spoke, he spoke well, 
and when he was with those whom he loved, no one 
was merrier than he. He dressed tastefully but quietly, 
like a gentleman, and was one of those who believe that 
cleanliness is next to godliness." 

Apropos of Leech's cleanliness, the author 
relates that some years ago, while he was writ- 
ing letters in the morning-room of a great 
house where he was visiting, he overheard one 
of two fine ladies inquire of the other, ^^ Do 
you care, dear, for artists, and authors, and that 
sort of people ? " " No, dear, I can't say I do," 
was the answer, ** they're so dirty." The Dean 
ventured to suggest the names of individuals, 
distinguished in art and literature, who were 
evidently as fond of ablutions as the haute 
noblesse ; but his statements were met with po- 
lite, though unshaken, incredulity. 

Speaking of Leech's art, the author observes, 
not perhaps unjustly : 

*' No one knows what John Leech could do, no one 
has seen the supreme perfection of his art, who has not 
been privileged to admire his drawings when they were 
finished on the wood for the engraver. There was an 
exquisite delicacy of touch, which, even by such accom- 
plished artificers as Mr. Swain, could never be repro- 
duced in their integrity." 

Leech sometimes took a gloomy view of his 
situation, affirming that he was wasting his 
time and talents on unworthy subjects, playing 
in some sort the buffoon when nature had fitted 
him for a better part ; and he quoted gloomily 
the opinion that prevailed in the time of Pliny, 
'* Nidla gloria artijicum est, nisi eorum qui 
tabulas pinxere " (none but the painter of a 
great })icture can be a great artist). It was 
necessary on these occasions, says our author, 
to deal with him very firmly ; and to the in- 
dignant expostulations of other friends was 
joined the generous assurance of Mr. Millais 
that his work gave more pleasure to his fellow- 
men than all the pictures which were hung up 
in galleries and in riclT men's homes, and were 
therefore comparatively unseen. 

In many points John Leech was a right de- 
scendant of Hogarth ; but in his hands the 



scorpion lash became a rod of roses, and the 
biting satire of the elder moralist was sweet- 
ened into humor. Hogarth painted vice hideous, 
and he is therefore vastly the more effective 
preacher of virtue. A heart of gnarled and 
knotted English oak, the broader sentiment, 
^^ pardon's the word to all," finds no echo in 
his work. His arrow, feathered with relent- 
less purpose, flies to the centre. His eyes were 
fixed steadily upon the ugliness of vice — not 
upon its pathos ; and he seems to have felt the 
bitter truth that to teach the lesson of forbear- 
ance, to throw the mantle of charity, the 
glamor of sentiment, over the evil-doer, often 
verges dangerously upon palliating the fault. 
May we not, without irreverence, say that the 
Scriptural story of the fallen woman, beautiful 
and effectual as it is in its larger import, is 
tinged with a poetry that perilously obscures 
the hard, useful moral pointed in that ^^o'er 
true tale," " The Harlot's Progress " ? 

John Leech would seem to have had a gen- 
ius for friendships. It was the stimulus of his 
kindly presence that revived for a moment the 
flagging wit of dying Tom Hood — the Gar- 
rick among authors, touching with equal power 
the source of laughter or of tears. Leech had 
been summoned to the poet's bedside shortly 
before his death, and found him weak and ema- 
ciated in body, but with the embers of the old 
spirit still glowing within. ^^ Ah, Leech," he 
sighed, pointing to some plasters which the 
doctor had put on his chest, ^^ so much mus- 
tard and so very little beef I " Thackeray, when 
asked by one of his daughters ^^ which of his 
friends he loved best," replied after brief con- 
sideration, " John Leech "; and so when our 
author met the novelist, at a dinner at Leech's 
house, ^' he arrived in high good humor, and 
with a bright smile on his face." 

" I was introduced by our host, and for his sake he 
g^ve me a cordial greeting. < We must be about the 
same height ' he said ; < well measure/ And when, as 
we stood dos-Ordos, and the bystanders gave their verdict, 
< a dead heat ' (the length was six feet three inches), and 
I had meekly suggested < that though there might be 
no difference in the size of the cases, his contained a 
Stradivarius, and mine a dancing-master's kit,' we pro- 
ceeded to talk of giants. He told me of a visit which 
he paid with Mr. Higgins, < Jacob Omnium,' who was 
four or five inches the taller of the two, to see a Brob- 
dignagian on show, and how the man at the door had 
inquired < whether they were in the business, because if 
so, no charge would be made.' ... As we were con- 
versing. Leech's boy entered the room, and was imme- 
diately welcomed by Thackeray with, * Come here, my 
young friend. You're my g^son. Come here, and be 
tipped.' " 

Thackeray, unlike Leech, was a ready and 
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a willing talker, a master of verbal fence with 
whom it was perilous to measure swords, and 
whose motto was " Nemo me impune lacessiV^ 
Sometimes there was a combination to chaff 
him, but the plotters seem to have been usu- 
aUy "hoist with their own petard." There 
wa^, however, one member of the Garrick 
(perhaps invulnerable because insensible) the 
shafts of whose easy raillery seemed to irritate 
Thackeray, and who, conscious of his power, 
buzzed about his victim with a sort of gadfly 
persistency. 

*' Oue night in the smoke-room, Thackeray was in the 
middle of a most interesting story, when his enemy sud- 
denly entered. To everyone's surprise, Thackeray hesi- 
tated and stopped, on which his persecutor, assuming an 
air of the most gracious patronage, blandly encouraged 
him with, < Proceed, sweet warbler; thy story interests 



me. 



At the close of his interesting chapter on 

Dickens, Dean Hole (forgetting that the dead 

lion is the prescriptive target of a certain order 

of hoofs) waxes finely satirical over the great 

man's detractors, and, for once, narrowly misses 

losing his temper. 

<< A critical autocrat recently informed me that 'Charles 
Dickens was going out of fashion'; whereupon I in- 
quired, as one profoundly impressed, and gasping for 
more information, whether he thought Shakespeare 
would be a /a mode this season, and what he considered the 
newest and sweetest thing in the monde of intellect ? ' " 

That the product of genius, in itself unique 
and incomparable, and hors concours for very 
much the same reason that you cannot hit a 
nominative case with a stick, should go ^^ out 
of fashion" (like a bonnet) was plainly a 
thesis beyond the reach of the decanal intellect ; 
and we confess that our own is not up to it. 

Of the several authors of note whom it was 
his privilege to know, there is none of whom 
the Dean speaks with more affectionate regai*cl 
than Dr. John Bix)wn, who wrote that most pa- 
thetic of tributes to canine worth, " Rab and 
his Friends." Touching the Doctor's religious 
views — and, specifically, his opinion of the 
sojwrific quality of the doctrinal sermon — our 
author observes : 

** Not that he faltered in his faith, because he knew 
that the best of Christians may be overcome by an ex- 
position of sleep, when lulled by a monotonous drawl, 
luimled by a frigid dullness, dazed by insoluble prob- 
lems, or exhausted by vain repetitions." 

John Brown, like Dickens, is associated with 
Chatham. lie was there in the cholera time 
of 1832, and used to tell a dramatic story 
which illustrates what a serious thing it is 
sometimes to be a doctor, and how terribly in 
earnest people are when they want one. 



<< One morning a sailor came to say he must go three 
miles down the river to a village where the disease had 
broken out with great fury. They rowed in silence 
down the dark stream, passing the huge hulks, which 
were then on the Medway, and hearing the restless con- 
victs turning in their beds and their chains. The men 
rowed with all their might in silence; they had too 
many dying or dead at home to have any heart for con- 
versation. As they neared the place, the young sur- 
geon saw a crowd of men and women on the landing. 
They were all shouting for him — the shrill cries of the 
women and the deep voices of the men coming to him 
over the water. As the boat drew near the shore, an 
elderly but powerful man forced his way through the 
crowd, plunged into the sea, seized John firown, and 
carried him ashore. Then grasping him with his left 
hand, and thrusting aside with his right list all that 
opposed his prog^ress, he hurried him with an irresist- 
ible force to a cottage near. It was ' Big Joe ' in his 
fierce determination that the doctor's first patient should 
be his grandson, < Little Joe,' convulsed with cholera. 
The boy got better, but <Big Joe' died that night. 
The disease was on him when he carried the doctor 
from the boat, and when his wonderful love for the 
child, supreme over all else, had fulfilled its purpose, he 
collapsed and died." 

The several chapters under the head of ^^Ec- 
clesiastics " are rich in stories, mostly illustra- 
tive of the humors of clerical life. Bishop 
Jackson, so much esteemed for his sermons 
when rector of St. James's, Piccadilly, told a 
characteristic one of the ^^ Iron Duke." He 
(the Bishop) was much perplexed one morn- 
ing, when preaching in the Chapel Royal of 
St. James's, by the conduct of a verger, who, 
opening the door of the pulpit, just at the close 
of the sermon, suddenly shut it again with all 
his force, and with a bang that resounded 
through the building. ^^I looked at him for 
an explanation," said the Bishop, ^^ and he in- 
formed me in a whisper that his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington was asleep, and that, not 
liking to touch him, they always adopted this 
method of rousing him from his slumbers." 
The Duke, adds Dean Hole, left 1)ehind him 
some memorable sentences which ^^ we eccles- 
iastics should quote continually to those who 
revere his memory and confide in his conmion 
sense." He said to one who pushed aside a 
poor man who was going up before him to the 
altar, bidding him " make way for his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington," " Not so — we are 
all equal here." And a young clergyman who 
was speaking in disparagement of foreign mis- 
sions was promptly met by the soldierly re- 
buke, " Sir, you forget your marching orders, 
*' Go ye into all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature.' " 

Several of Dean Hole's " good things " are 
drawn from America, and one of these, a de- 
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lightful story of Indian sagacity which we do 
not remember to have seen before, is well 
worth citing. A pious fraud, hoping to revive 
those halcyon days when skins, lands, and other 
valuables might be had for a pocket-mirror or 
a handful of beads, was trying to impress a 
tribe of Indians with the fact that he had led 
such an umblemished life that he should not 
even know how to cheat. " The winds of sixty 
winters," he pathetically said, '^have passed 
over my head and left this snow upon it, but 
never from my childhood have I done a dis- 
honest deed." Then, after a pause, the chief 
arose and answered, " The winds of sixty win- 
ters have likewise turned the little hair I have 
to gray, but they have not hlown out my 
brcdfis.^^ 

The Sunday School has been from time im- 
memorial a fruitful source of quaint Joe Mil- 
lerisms, and the author has drawn upon it 
pretty freely. All his stories under this head, 
however, pale their ineffectual fires before the 
one of the too eager boy who, when asked by 
the Dean what proof we had of St. Peter's re- 
pentance, promptly staggered his questioner by 
replying, " Please, sir, he crowed three times." 

Passing from the school to the parish, the 
author relates a curious instance of the rough 
way in which rough men sometimes show their 
gratitude. A clerical friend, located in Lan- 
cashire among the miners, received one night 
a visit from one of his subterranean flock, who, 
after peering cautiously round to see that there 
were no listeners, whispered with an air of 
grave, mysterious importance : " Mestur Whit- 
worth, you've been very kind to my ould girl, 
when she wor sick so long abed, and I want 
to do yer a good turn, and I can do yer a good 
turn. There's going to be the gradliest dog- 
fight in this place to-morrow, and I can get yer 
inter tK inner ring / " The offer was meant in 
good part, and had " Mestur Whitworth " at- 
tended the canine debate in full canonicals, it 
would have seemed perfectly proper and con- 
ventional to the " ould girl's " proprietor. An- 
other singular expression of gratitude was told 
the author by an Oxford friend who had a 
living in Worcestershire. He was visiting his 
parishioners when one of them, an old woman, 
informed him that since they met ^^ she'd gone 
through a sight of trouble. Her sister was 
dead, and there wor a worse job than that ; 
the pig died all of a sudden, but it pleased 
the Lord to tak' 'im, and they mun bow, they 
mun bow." Then the poor old lady bright- 
ened up and said, ^^ But there's one thing, 



Mestur Allen, as I can say, and ought to say : 
the Lord's been pratty well on my side this 
winter for greens ! " " Some may he sur- 
prised," adds the Dean, *'to hear that this 
woman meant to be, and was, sincerely reli- 
gious." 

We shaU finish our poachings from Dean 
Hole's well-stocked preserves with the follow- 
ing specimen of demagogic oratory overheard 
by his son in the park : 

« My brothers, the trumpet of war is sounding through 
the land. Ileven the village 'Ampton is hup in lianus, 
and the worm which 'as been writhing for centuries im- 
der the 'eel of the landlord is shouting for the battle. 
Listen, my friends, and I'll tell you what poor 'Odge 
is adoing to deliver himself from the oppressor. One 
Sunday he ventured to take a walk in my lord's park, 
a-thinking that as it contained twenty thousand acres 
it might, perhaps, be big enough for both, and hup 
comes the noble-hearted peer, a-blustering and a-blow- 
ing, and he bellows out at poor 'Odge, < Now, feller, 
what are yon adoing, a-trespassing on my land ? ' and 
'Odge answers, <Who guv you this land?' and my 
lord, he says, <My faythur guv me the land.' And 
'Odge he says, * And who guv your faythur the land ? ' 
And my lord he says, 'My graAd faythur guv my faythur 
the land 1 ' < And who g^v it your grandfaythur ? ' 
says 'Odge. * You himpudent snob,' says the 'orty peer, 
' it has been hours ever since the Conquest. We fought 
for it and the King guv it to us.' ' Ho,' says 'Odge, 
* you fought for it, did you ? — and we mean to fight 
for, and we mean to have it ' ; and then he walks up to 
his lordship and snaps his fingers close to his noble 
nose, and finishes with, ' We don't care that for Kings ! ' 
And this is what we must do, my brothers. We must 
fight for the land," etc. 

Just how society at large was to be benefited 
by the eviction of the " 'orty peer " in favor 
of " 'Odge " does not seem to have been ex- 
plained by the speaker. 

Before taking leave of this cheery book a 
word of praise must be added for its externals 
— not forgetting to include the author's por- 
trait, which smiles a cordial invitation from 
the frontispiece. ^^ q^ j 



Fkance IX North America.* 



Forty-five years ago Francis Parkman began 
to collect material for his series of historical 
narratives entitled "France and England in 
North America," lately completed by the pub- 
lication of "A Half Centiiry of Conflict." 
The seventy folios of manuscript thus gathered 
by him, now in the library of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, sufficiently attest the 
magnitude of his undertaking. The diffieul- 

* A Half Cbntubt of Conflict. By Francis Parkman. 
Part VI. of " France and Eng^land in North America.*^ Bos- 
ton : Little, Brown A Co, 
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ties of its accomplishment have been greatly 
increased by Mr. Parkman's long continued 
ill-health, and by a condition of eyesight that 
for years prevented him from either reading or 
writing. When we consider the obstacles over- 
come, the labor performed, and the exceeding 
merit of the work produced, we must rank the 
authorship of this magnificent series of histo- 
ries among the great literary achievements of 
our century. « 

In 1865 appeared the first volume, which 
portrayed " The Pioneers of France in the New 
World," and vividly recalled the days of 
Jacques Cartier and Samuel de Champlain. 
It was followed at intervals during the next 
twelve years by " The Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica," whose noble deeds were nobly told ; " The 
Discovery of the Great West," wherein La 
Salle was the hero ; ^^ The Old Regime in Can- 
ada," a masterly explanation of the failure of 
French colonization ; and by '^ Frontenac and 
New France under Louis XIV.," which repro- 
duced to the life the romantic and thrilling 
times of which it was the story. These brought 
the general narrative to the beginning of the 
period covered by the work now published. 
But here failing health led the author to de- 
part from the chronological order and to devote 
himself to his closing volume, which issued 
from the press in 1884, under the names of 
the famous commanders, ^^ Montcalm and 
Wolfe," and magnificently summed up the long 
conflict which ended with them. For a time 
it seemed that the gap in the series would 
never be closed, and that 

**' The nnfinished window in Aladdin^s tower 
Unfinished most remain.'* 

But, very fortunately for history and its lov- 
ers, this great writer's health and strength 
have been spared to give to the world the pres- 
ent book, which fills the interval between 
" Count Frontenac " and " Montcalm and 
Wolfe," and completes a continuous history 
of the efforts of France to occupy and control 
this continent. 

It relates events occurring in the New World 
during the first part of the eighteenth century, 
down to the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. 
It is well entitled '* A Half Century of Con- 
flict," since the fifty years which are its theme 
were those of almost constant warfare among 
the French, the English, and the natives. Its 
field is a wide one, extending from Cape Bre- 
ton Island to the Big-horn peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi to the forks of the River Saskatchewan. 



Its scenes shift rapidly from the Western wilds 
to the shores of the Atlantic, and display in 
quick succession explorations, discoveries, the 
founding of towns, the building of posts, bor- 
der combats, Indian raids, sea fights, and sieges 
of fortresses. But these all serve the purpose 
of the book, which is to illustrate ^^ the singu- 
larly contrasted characters and methods of the 
rival claimants to North America." The ex- 
ecution of this purpose affords an analysis of 
the causes and effects of the events of this stormy 
half-century which makes its history very clear. 
We realize that ^^ the influence of that gorgeous 
monarch Louis XIY. stiU shapes the life of 
nations," and that momentous consequences to 
America as well as to Europe resulted from 
his actions. We see the bold planning of the 
French and Canadian officials to conquer all 
of North America, their seizure of the gate- 
ways of the Northwest, and the establishment 
of their chain of posts from the St. Lawrence 
to the Gulf of Mexico. We follow the story 
of Queen Anne's War as it affected the infant 
settlements of New England, and witness the 
stealthy march of the war parties of French 
and Indians through the forests, their bloody 
surprises of Deerfield and Haverhill, and the 
hapless captives on their weary winter journey 
to Canada. The occupation by France of the 
Lower Mississippi is well described, with its 
influence upon the future of French America, 
as well as the bold explorations which fi*oiii 
this base of supplies were carried far to the 
North and West and give such romance and 
interest to our early annals. In one of these, 
the brothers Mallet, following the Platte River 
and crossing the plains, reached Santa Fe in 
1740 ; and in another the brothers Verendryo 
discovered the Rocky Mountains, more than 
sixty years before they were seen by Lewis and 
Clark. 

Toward the end of the half-century we learn 
of the preparations of the New England colon- 
ists to retaliate upon their tormenting foes, and 
of their almost miraculous success in capturing 
the massive ramparts of Louisburg. Their lack 
of military skill and of siege equipments seems 
to have been compensated for in part by their 
religious fervor, which led them to believe that 
they were doing the work of God ; and, our 
author says, ^^ The descendant of the Puritans 
was never so well pleased as when teaching 
their duty to other people, whether by pen, 
voice, or bombshells." But never since the 
walls of Jericho fell did such a triumph result 
from such seemingly inadequate means. Well 
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might Parson Moody, the chaplain of the ex- 
pedition, at the dinner given to celebrate this 
famous victory, omit his usually lengthy grace, 
and only say, ^^ Good Lord ! we have so much to 
thank Thee for that time will be too short, and 
we must leave it for eternity. Bless our food 
and fellowship upon this joyful occasion, for 
the sake of Christ our Lord, Amen ! " 

These were mostly years of Indian warfare ; 
and of such combats one was especially memor- 
able. " Lovewell's fight," as Dr. Palfrey ob- 
serves, was long as famous in New England as 
Chevy Chase on the Scottish border. The ob- 
stinate and deadly bush-fight between thirty- 
four whites and twice their number of red 
men, which lasted all night on the shore of 
what is now known as Lovewell's Pond, from 
which only nine of the sturdy Massachusetts 
yeomen, who had gone into the wilderness ^^ to 
kill and destroy their enemy Indians," came 
out unhurt, thrilled the colonial heart. It did 
not fail of commemoration in song, and one of 
the ballads to which it gave rise shows that 
even the chaplain of the settlers' party was a 
mighty man of battle, as one verse runs as fol- 
lows: 

** Oar worthy Captain LoTOwell among them there did die ; 
They kiUed Lieutenant Robbins, and wounded good yonng 

Fry, 
Who was our English Chaplain ; he many Indians slew, 
And some of them he scalped when bullets round him flew." 

Another phase of the subject is the struggle 
of the French with ^«the firebrands of the 
West," the Outagamies, or Fox Indians. They 
were at feud with the Illinois tribes ; and the 
contests between the two at ^^Starved Bock," 
and the expeditions sent to exterminate the 
Foxes from the Illinois forts and the Chicago 
Portage, give a lurid interest to the annals of 
the Illinois country in that early day. Very 
noticeable also is the too brief account of the 
establishment of the French within the limits 
of the present state of Illinois, the founding of 
the ancient towns of Cahokia and Kaskaskia, 
and the building and re-building of Fort Char- 
tres, '* one of the chief links in the chain of 
mUitary communication between Canada and 
Louisiana." An early allusion to Chicago 
comes to light in a curious way. The occupa- 
tion of Detroit by the French aroused the jeal- 
ousy of the Five Nations, with whose claims of 
sovereignty and control of the fur trade it in- 
terfered. They were persuaded by the En- 
glish authorities at Albany to convey the dis- 
puted territory to the King of England, the 
better to protect their rights ; and accordingly 
the Iroquois sachems, on July 19, 1701, af- 



fixed their totems to a deed ^' unto our souver- 
aigne Lord King William the Third " of the 
whole country from Lake Ontario northward 
to Lake Superior and westward as far as ^^ a 
place called Quadoge," which the atlases of 
the last centurv locate at the head of Lake 
Michigan and make one of the names of Chi- 
cago. 

These are but a few of the salient points in 
this remarkable sketch of a period of fifty 
years. The research necessary to ascertain 
the facts is equalled only by the skill with 
which they are set forth. Incidental to the 
story are many descriptions in the style of 
which Mr. Parkman is such a master and 
which adds such a charm to his narrative. We 
come upon them, sometimes unexpectedly, in 
the midst of tales of blood and sorrow ; as when 
he pauses in the prelude to Lovewell's fight 
to speak of ^^ the River Saco, which springs 
out of the heart of the White Mountains, fed 
by the bright cascades that leap from the crags 
of Mount Webster, brawling among rocks and 
boulders down the great defile of the Crawford 
Notch, winding through the forests and inter- 
vales of Conway, then circling northward by 
the village of Fryeburg, in devious wanderings 
by meadows, woods, and mountains, and at last 
turning eastward and southward to join the 
sea." There are many such gems in the set- 
ting of the picture, and the picture is the work 
of a master. No one else could so clearly de- 
pict and so profoundly interpret the meaning 
of the subject he has chosen. It is sufficient 
to say of this work that it is worthy of those 
from the same hand which have preceded it. 

Edwakd G. Mason. 



The Youth of Frederick the Great.* 

In the fascinating book entitled ^^ The Youth 
of Frederick the Great," we have set before us, 
by one who is a recognized master of both his- 
tory and the art of presenting it, the making 
of one of the most influential makers of modern 
history. Only last year the publication of his 
"General View of the Political History of 
Europe " gave to readers of English an oppor- 
tunity to admire the skill and philosophic in- 
sight of Professor Lavisse, shown in treating 
that great subject within one hundred and 
seventy-two small pages. We see here equal 

*Thb Touth of Fbbderick the Great. By Ernest 
Ijaviflse, Profeaaor at the Sorbonne, Paris. Translated from 
the French, by Mary Boshnell Coleman. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 
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skill and insight shown in the story of the life 
and training of a young man during the period 
of his minority, for the book closes with Fred- 
erick's marriage at the age of twenty-one. 

Yet this story of family life in its minutest 
details is far more than this. So absolutely waA 
the government but the will or the caprice of 
the King, that this family life was the centre, 
almost the whole, of the public life of the Prus- 
sian nation. Far as Frederick William was 
from being a Louis XIV., his fundamental 
idea of government was modelled after that of 
the great French monarch who left the stage 
as he entered upon it. The present Emperor 
said what he knew to be false, when he wrote 
his sentiment a short time ago, ^^ The King's 
will is the supreme law." He may wish it were 
so, but in his heart he knows that the last 
hundred years have made this but an empty 
phrase. But a century and a half ago, it was 
a stem truth, and no one was so bold as to 
question it. This is graphicaUy shown by the 
book before us. Never was France under a 
Louis, or Russia under a Peter, more absolutely 
in the hands of one man than Prussia was dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. 

But it was not a bad thing for Prussia that 
her king's will was the controlling force when 
she had such kings as Frederick William and 
his great son. The father was a military mono- 
maniac ; yet he had such sound practical sense, 
such administrative ability, he laid the burden 
with such skill and developed such strength in 
the poor little country to bear it, that he speed- 
ily became a power of whom intriguing mon- 
archs had to take account in their plans. But 
this was not enough to create modem Prussia. 
Had Frederick William been followed by only 
an ordinary man, or by another such man as 
himself, the opportunity could not have been 
seized, and Prussia would have remained in her 
insignificance. It needed the genius and the 
utter absence of morality that characterized 
Frederick the Great to change promise into 
potency. Yet, without the foundation work of 
the father, the son would have lacked the per- 
fect instrument that enabled him to raise Prus- 
sia to her position of power and influence, and 
thus furnish a centre about which Germany 
could crystallize. 

The merit of Professor Lavisse's work is 
that it gives us most vivid portraits of the 
father and the son, and of the Queen and the 
daughter Wilhelmina. These four stand out 
with perfect distinctness. Their very hearts 
are revealed. He has not given us the product 



of imagination, except as it has fused the vast 
mass of material that the historian's research 
has accumulated. It is not imagination of the 
poet or the historical novelist, but that too rare 
faculty indispensable to the best historical work, 
that differentiates this from the dry, confused 
materials for history that so often go under its 
name. 

There are six chapters in the present work, 
treating respectively of Childhood, the Father, 
the Conflict between Father and Son, the At- 
tempt at Escape and the Punishment, the Sec- 
ond Education of the Crown Prince, and his 
Marriage. With this last he is emancipated 
from his father's tyranny, and retires to wait , 
impatiently for his father's death and his own 
opportunitjr. More utter lack of sympathy, 
greater involuntary antipathy, than that be- 
tween this father and son, could hardly be. 

« They were conscious only of their dissimilarities. 
Except in rare moments when they caught a glimpse of 
the justioe they owed each to the other, they hated and 
despised each other. The son desired the death of his 
father; the father promised a munificent reward to the 
messenger who would bring him news of the death of 
his son. Neither knew the value of the other, nor that 
they worked, each in his own way, the one as necessary 
as the other, to * decide,' as Frederick would say, the 
uncertainty of the birth of Prussia." 

While Professor Lavisse cannot help show- 
ing the antipathy of the Frenchman to the 
coarse vulgarity of the Prussian Court, and 
while national and race feeling may color some 
descriptions and give a slightly sharper sting 
to his satire, one cannot resist the conviction 
that the narrative is candid and that the char- 
acters are truly drawn. There is no hero-wor- 
ship like that of Carlyle, to blind him to the 
faults of these great rulers. Yet he has writ- 
ten sympathetically, and brings out the good 
qualities of his subjects. 

Rarely has a well-meaning man been able to 
make his home life more of a hell on earth 
than the coarse-grained tyrant who was the 
father of Frederick and Wilhelmina. It is 
not difficult to account in a measure for the 
heartlessness and duplicity and lack of mo- 
rality of the great Frederick, by the suffer- 
ing inflicted upon the delicate, sensitive youth 
through the father's endeavor to make the son 
like himself. The poetry and music and beauty 
that charmed the son enraged the father, not 
only in itself, but because it was the sign to 
him of an utter unfitness to carry on the work 
that the father had begun. If only the father 
had known that the son was under all this an- 
other and far greater Frederick William, able 
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to carry on that work to a success that the 
father never dreamed of, what misery of son 
and daughter and wife, and of the Kmg him- 
self, would have been spared ! What a train- 
ing in duplicity and hard-heartedness would 
have been avoided ! 

** The resemblance to his father that he concealed and 
denied, appears when he becomes master. Frederick 
William is represented in Frederick II., but Frederick 
II. has the genius which was lacking in the father, and 
we have perceived the first rapid, short flashes of it. 
He has intelligence and a taste for letters and the prob- 
lems of philosophy. The ' Muses * charm and console 
him, and make him think and speak of life like an an- 
cient sage; they contribute to the strength of his mind. 
We have found in this young man a combination of epi- 
curean and stoic which will again be discovered in the 
King, and this, together with his genius, his virtues as 
a prince, his defects and vices, his contempt for all law, 
the cynicism of his perfidy, the sensibility of a human- 
itarian and yet the inhumanity indispensable to leaders 
of men, all coming from the head, not the heart, will 
unite to form the Great Frederick." 

We welcome the author's promise of an 
early continuation of this valuable work. 

Charles H. Cooper. 



The Grk.vt American Admiral,.* 



Captain Mahan's Life of Admiral FaiTagut 
is a valuable addition to the biography of the 
men whose careers are of historical importance. 
It is written by a naval officer who is a sea- 
man of large experience, who served in Farra- 
gut's squadron during the war, and therefore 
is enabled to present the most appreciative ac- 
count of that remarkable man that has yet 
been given to the public. 

This book differs from the former biography 
of the Great Admiral, written by his son, in 
being much smaller and more brief; yet it 
gives a more vivid impression of the man, 
brings out more clearly the causes of his suc- 
cess, and shows plainly that what he accom- 
plished was the legitimate result of a life of 
careful preparation rather than of accident or 
a favorable combination of conditions. The 
story is told in a plain, sailor-like way, without 
any attempt at fine writing, and is entirely free 
from the superlatives so common in biography 
and in nautical fiction. The book is well 
adapted to popular use, as it is of moderate 
size and price. Yet it will be valued also by 
the most critical readers, as its own text dem- 

* Thb Livk of Admibal Fabraout. By Captain A. T. 
BfaluMi, of the United States Navy ; President of the United 
States NaTal War Collide. (" Groat Commanders *' series.) 
New York: D. Appleton <& Co. 



onstrates that it was written by a master of 
the subject of which it treats, and it tells the 
story of a nautical hero as only a sailor can tell 
it. To the officers of the Navy especially this 
will be a most welcome book, as it gives with 
professional conciseness and force the story of 
the life of the purest and best commander that 
ever served his country afloat. 

In the former biography of Farragut, his 
correspondence was given at great length ; in 
Captain Mahan's book, only the material por- 
tions of letters are used, or a few significant 
sentences are quoted where they illustrate the 
idea the author is presenting. The story be- 
gins with the early life of Farragut, and we see 
him, while yet a mere lad, serving as midship- 
man under the elder Porter in the cruise in 
the Pacific* He shows how much above the 
ordinary routine naval officer Farragut was. 
Many do their duties faithfully, — stand their 
watdi, and slip through life as easily as they 
can ; but Farragut was ever on the alei*t, — ab- 
sorbing everything that might by any chance 
contribute to his « future efficiency. This be- 
came so much a matter of habit, that even dur- 
ing his last cruise to the European Squadron, 
after the war, whenever he entered a new port 
Bis first thoughts were concerning its capacity 
for defense and offense. His spare hours were 
devoted to profitable reading, always having 
in view the main object of preparing himself 
for any emergency the future might have in 
store for him. Thus, when the Rebellion oc- 
curred those who knew him at once recognized 
in Farragut the officer who was best fitted to 
undertake the delicate and difficult tasks that 
he was then ordered to perform. Captain Ma- 
han brings out effectively the clear perception 
that Farragut had as to the essential principles 
of naval warfare, and his rare faculty for dis- 
cerning the right course to follow amid a con- 
fusion of counsel and the perplexities of adverse 
conditions. 

Especial emphasis is given to the unusual 
power that the Admiral had, during a naval 
movement, of discerning the vital points of the 
situation, of knowing whether the proper mo- 
ment for action had arrived, and of moving with 
celerity in the most effective formation when 

* In the account of Farra^t*s first experience in battle, 
while on the Essex, under Porter, when that ship was cap- 
tured by the British ships ** Phcebe " and " Cherub," under 
the command of Hillyer, at Valparaiso, the author brings out 
with ipwater clearness than was ever before shown the honor- 
able forbearance which prevented Porter from capturing the 
" Phoebe " when she was in his power, and the unchividrous 
advantage which Hillyer took to enable him to capture the 
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the time of action came. Some of Farragut's 
phrases in his conversation and in his orders 
were so characteristic that they deserve to be 
perpetuated ; for example, '^ The best protec- 
tion against the enemy's fire is a well-directed 
fire from our own guns." Referring to his in- 
credulous and calm way of receiving alarming 
reports of the doings and preparations of the 
Confederates, the Admiral's saying is quoted, 
'' I mean to whip my enemy, or to be whipped, 
and not to be scared to death." 

In the incidental comments on the unpre- 
pared condition of the Federal Government, 
at the outbreak of the Rebellion, the author 
writes : *^ Hesitation to risk their ships, and to 
take decisive action when seasonable opportun- 
ity offers, IS the penalty paid by nations which 
practice undue economy in their preparation 
for war." This comment, which is the out- 
growth of bitter experience, is as applicable to 
this nation now as it was in 1861. 

HoKATio L. Wait. 



Recent Ameuicax Verse. * 



Mr. Benjamin W. Ball is a better poet than 
one would imagine from reading the rather 
foolish introduction contributed to his vol- 
ume by Mr. Frederick F. Ayer. The lat- 
ter tells us that Mr. Ball's poems '^ supply a 
much felt want for a poet in full step with the 
majestic march of modem thought in the pro- 
gress of the sciences, and the development of 
a higher philosophy." We had always sup- 
posed this want to be fairly supplied by Lord 
Tennyson and others. Mr. Ball, who was 
born in 1823, published a small volume of 
poems as early as 1851, but they attracted 
slight attention, although Emerson is said to 
have l)een pleased with them. That he has 
been an industrious versifier during the subse- 
quent forty years, this thick volume attests. 
Nearly half of Mr. Ball's poems are collected 

* The Mkrrimac Riveb, Hellenics, and Other Poems. By 
Benjamin W. Ball. New Tork : Q. P. Putnam's Sons. 

RowEN : " Second Crop " Songs. By H. G. Bunner. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The Wimtbb Houb, and Other Poems. By Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson. New Tork : The Century Co. 

Songs of Sunrise Lands. By Clinton ScoUard. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin <& Co. 

Poems OF Gun AND Rod. By Ernest McGaffey. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Songs about Life, Love, and Death. By Anne Reeve 
Aldrich. New York : Charles Scribner^s Sons. 

Some Rhymes of Ibonquill of Kansas. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 



under the title '^ Hellenics," which is an un- 
fortunate name, because it at once suggests 
the ^^ Hellenics " of Landor, and comparison 
with their great English author must neces- 
sarily be unfavorable to any new-comer. 
These Greek poems include some translations, 
and more original compositionB. They are 
written in a spirit of fine enthusiasm, and their 
execution, although rarely striking, rarely of- 
fends by falling far into commonplace. A few 
stanzas from the opening poem, '^Hellas," 
may be given in illustration : 

" Far up the vistas of the past she stands. 

The glorious Hellas, mid her vine-clad isles. 
The sword and epic lyre are in her hands, 
Wherewith the tribes of men she still beflfniles. 

** Behind her, long^^lrawn serried columns gleam 
Uplifting strength and beauty richly wrought. 
While marble altars waft a fragrant steam 
Of Orient myrrh from lands of morning brought. 

** The volumed vapors roll in light away 

O^er isle-sown sea and temple-crested shore, 
While oread-haunted in her summer's ray, 
Her thymy mountains tower foreveimore." 

How good Mr. Ball is as a translator is shown 
by his versions of Schiller, from which we 
take a stanza of " Die Gotter Griechenlands " : 

" To did Deucalion's race descending 

Enamored deities still came ; 
For mortal maid, his flocks while tending, 

Apollo felt a lover's flame ; 
Alike round heroes, gods, and men 

Love did his rosy bondage twine — 
Mortals and gods and heroes then 

All knelt at Amathusia's shrine." 

Mr. Ball's miscellaneous pieces are very vai*ied 
in theme. They include groups of translations 
from Horace and Heine, poems of New Eng- 
land landscape and foreign journeyings, poems 
about persons and about poets. They reflect 
the intense intellectual life of New England a 
generation ago, and abound in echoes of the 
books that were being read and the subjects 
that were under discussion. The lines to Spi- 
noza are an excellent example of the author's 
manner : 

"O pure as Christ, as deeply souled. 
Whose life, an alder«haded stream. 
Hid from the broad day's garish beam. 
In hush of thought unmurmuring rolled : 

'* Thou outcast of an outcast race ! 
From loyalty to truth no lure 
Thy steps could turn, — its path obscure 
Content with even tread to pace. 

** With surer foot who could have scaled 
The vulgar heights ? Conformist — thee 
With loud acclaim and jubilee 
Kabbles and rabbins would have hailed ! 

** With tardy recognition now 
Memorial honors thee await — 
There, where on earth thine humble fate 
Thou didst accept with placid brow." 
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Enough has been given of Mr. Ball's verse to 
show that it is more than respectable, that it 
gives even and sustained expression to many 
moods of the intellectual life, and that it was 
weU worth collecting in this permanent form. 

Mr. Bunner's second book of verse is hardly 
as good as his first, although there is no lack 
of tenderness or of humor. Who but Mr. 
Bunner could have united those qualities as 
we find them united in these lines ? — 

" Mjr love she leans from the window 
A f Hr in a rosy land ; 
Aiiil i-ed as a rose are her blushes. 
And white as a rose her hand. 

*^ And the roses dnater aroand her. 
And mimio her tender grace ; 
And nothing bnt roses can blossom 
Wherever she shows her face. 



it 



I dwell in a land of winter, 
From my love a world apart — 

Bnt the snow blooms over with roses 
At the thought of her in my heart. 



** This German style of poem 
Is oncommonly popular now ; 
For the worst of us poets can do it — 
Since Heine showed us how." 

Of the verse in which humor is predominant, 
the rhymed epistle to Mr. Brander Matthews, 
apropos of the latter's volume of " Pen and 
Ink Sketches," is an excellent example, and 
yields us these lines for quotation : 

** Give me the old'time ink, black, flowing, free. 
And give, oh, give the old goose-quill to me — 
He goose-qnill, whispering of humility. 
ItwIuspentothebsMl: * Fly not too high I 
ToH flap your wings — rea&ember, so oonld I. 
I cackled in my life-time, it is true ; 
But yet again remember, so do Tau, 
And there were some things possible to me 
That possible to you will never be. 
I stood for hoQis on one oolumnar leg, 
And, if my sex were such, could lay an egg. 
Oh, well for you, if yon conld thus beget 
Material for your morning omelette ; 
Or, if things came to such a desperate pass, 
Ton conld in calm contentment nibble grass ! 
Goneetted bard ! and can you sink to rest 
Upon the feather-pillow of your breast ? ' " 

Mr. Bunner's serious work includes some fine 
tributes to Grant and Sherman, as well as to 
the author's friends among men of letters. 

There is a mellow ripeness about the poems 
of Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson that re- 
Teals both the cultured mind of the scholar and 
the trained sympathies of the man of active 
life. The demands of the heart and of the in- 
tellect are met, with nice adjustment, by these 
fine lyrics, sonnets, and occasional verses. In 
contemplative mood, the poet sits by his fire- 
side in ^^ The Winter Hour," and muses upon 



the beauties of art, literature, and landscape, 
conjuring up such memories as these : 

" Now we traverse holy ground 
Where three miracles are found : 
One of beauty — when with dyes 
Of her own sunset Venice vies. 
One of beauty and of power — 
Rome, the crumbled Babel-Tower 
Of centuries piled on centuries — 
Scant refuge from oblWion's seas 
That swept about her. And the third ? 
O heart, fly homeward like a bird. 
And look, from Belloeguardo's goal, 
Upon a city with a soul ! 
Who that has climbed that heayenly height 
When all the west was gold with light. 
And nightingales adown the slope 
To listening Love were lending hope. 
Till they by vesper bells were drowned. 
As though by censers filled with sound — 
Who — who would ¥riah a worthier end 
To every journey ? or not blend 
With those who reverently count 
This their Transfiguration Mount ? ** 

And then follows this exquisite song of " Love 
in Italy "": 

'* They halted at the terrace wall ; 

Below, the towered city lay ; 
The vaUey in the moonlight's thrall 

Was silent in a swoon of May. 
As hand to hand spoke one soft word 

Beneath the friendly ilex-tree. 
They knew not, of the flame that stirred. 

What part was Love, what Italy. 

** They knew what makes the moon more bright 

Where Beatrice and Juliet are, — 
The sweeter perfume in the night. 

The lovelier starlight in the star ; 
And more that glowing hour did prove. 

Beneath the sheltering ilex-tree, — 
That Italy transfigures Love, 

As Love transfigures Italy." 

These extracts illustrate Mr. Johnson's work 
from its subjective side. But his outlook is 
no less clear than his inward vision, although 
it finds less frequent expression. It appears 
distinctly in " A Wish for New France," with 
which we close this brief exposition of the vol- 
ume's contents : 

** For her no backward look 
Into the bloody book 

Of kings. Thrice-rescued land ! 
Her haunted graves bespeak 
A nobler fate : to seek 
In service of the world again the world's command. 

" She, in whose skies of peace 
Arise new auguries 

To strengthen, cheer, and guide — 
When nations in a horde 
Draw the unhallowed sword, 
O Memory, walk a warning spectre at her aide I " 

Mr. ScoUard's " Songs of Sunrise Lands " 
are the fruit of a i*ecent sojourn in Greece, 
Egypt, and Palestine, and are distinctly su- 
perior to the aiithor's earlier work. His po- 
etical instinct has grown deeper and surer, 
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and its grasp of a theme more firm. Musing 
in the Holy Land, he exclaims : 

** Oh, in it stiange I should forget 
The world of tormcnl and of fret ; 
For one sweet hour should play no part. 
But be a Syrian to the heart ! 
Clasp idleness unto my breast. 
And drain the very dregs of rest ; 
Know all the joy that Haroun knew, 
And feel the power of Timur too !*' 

That he has merged himself into the scenes 
and subjects that form the substance of his 
poems, is a claim that the volume amply sus- 
tains. For, although it is styled a volume of 
songs, the objective element is more marked 
than the subjective, and a pictorial or nari-a- 
tive talent, rather than a lyrical one, is that 
chiefly displayed. The book is full of such 
pictures as this : 

** Lo I in tiie sonaet^s heart one patriarch palm, 

A silhouette upon the evening calm. 
Catches the wandering eye that fain would rest 
Upon the changing wonders of the west ; 

And while a bird uplifts a twilight psalm 
Above his mate in her leaf -hidden nest. 

We watch the black-edged frondage of the palm/* 

The fine opening poem of the desert wind, 
'^ Khamsin," is a minor masterpiece ; the group 
of fourteen Egyptian sonnets — ^^ A Sonnet of 
Sonnets " — offers workmanship of a very high 
character ; while the Greek pieces sing of the 
JEgean, and the Acropolis, and the Salaminian 
Gulf, with a deep feeling for the glorious mem- 
ories forever there enshrined, and with a quick 
sympathy that does not fail to arouse respon- 
sive echoes. 

Mr. Ernest McGaffey's " Poems with Gun 
and Rod " is a book that will appeal to all 
lovers of out-door life. 

'* The out-door man, after all, is the one with heart. 
For it cramps the body and soul to live in-doors ; 
In out-door land the spirit high as an eagle soan,*' 

may be taken as the text of Mr. McGaffey's 
volume. The author is a careful observer of 
nature, and has embodied many of her wilder 
aspects in his song. Nothing is too minute to 
be unworthy of recoi*d. 

*' Nay, then, for trifles rude as these 

Shall Orpheus sweep the vibrant strings : 
A sqnirrel^s brush, a sumach bough, 
A partridge, and a jay-bird*8 wings ? '' 

Why not ? we may well ask, when the strings 
are swept by so skilful a hand. The fidelity 
of Mr. McGaffev's observation, and the deli- 
cacy of his touch, are well illustrated by such 
a stanza as the following : 

*^ Thick coverts in the island bogs. 
With here and there dark shallew pools. 
Where wriggling tadpoles swim in schools 
Around the black, half-sunken logs ; 



And with its limbs like gaunt-hewn hands 
A sycamore's huge, knotted trunk. 
As some old, shorn, and wrinkled monk. 
Solemnly in the silence stands.*^ 

Some of the )X)ems give us more than close 
observation, blending with it a fine imaginative 
vision. Such verses as these upon the ** Su- 
mach" are equally admirable as poetry and 
as natural history : 

** Coarse-grained and harsh the slender stalks 
Of wayside sumach stand. 
And each lithe branch uplifted seems 
As some cup-bearer, tanned. 
Who holds to Autumn's lips divine 
A goblet of sun-tinted wine 
With mute, adoring hand. 

"' And deeply to the very lees 
The russet goddess drains 
Those jewelled cups that erst were filled 
From Suramer^s glowing veins — 
Red draughts that hold the subtle sense 
Of pungent sylvan frankincense 
And misty later rains/' 

Almost every phase of the sportsman's expe- 
rience in American woods and waters finds 
expression in these poems, and both sentiment 
and knowledge are alike adequate to convey 
the agrestic message. Many illustrations add 
to the charm of this acceptable volume. 

The late Miss Aldrich, whose ^^ Songs about 
Life, Love, and Death " are now published in 
a very ])retty volume, was a poet of no little 
promise. This, as well as her earlier volume, 
gives evidence of an unusual talent for the 
carving of what we may call lyric cameos. 
Her lyre has two strings, rather than three, 
for its melodies of life are inextricably woven 
with those of death, and its chords and progres- 
sions are all in minor key. The following 
verses are called " The Meaning " : 

** I lost my life in losing love. 
This blurred my Spring and killed its dove. 
Along my path the dying roses 
Fell, and cUaclosed the thorns thereof. 

'* I found my life in finding God, 
In ecstasy I kiss the rod ; 
For who that wins the goal but lightly 
Thinks of the thorns whereon he trod ? " 

This is strongly suggestive of Emily Dickin- 
son, and the suggestion often recurs in turn- 
ing Miss Aldrich's pages. The verses called 
" Criticism " may be taken as a sort of answer 
to certain undeservedly harsh comments made 
upon the poet's earlier work. 

^' She sang a song of deatli and battle. 

Through which one heard the cannon roll. 
They said, * O wondrous gift of fancy. 
The glorious dower of poetrsoul ! * 

*' She sang a song of love and passion — 
Love's land, she sang, was very fair. 
They said no more of wondrous fancy. 
They said, * She lays her own heart bare.* " 
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Many of Miss AUrksh's lyrics ai*e songs of 
passion, but of a passion so spiritaaliaed as to 
offer no mark for the jeers of the vulgar. Her 
talent was not unlike that of Miss Cora Fab- 
bri, and each of these writers suggests the other 
in the untimeliness of her recent death. 

^' Some Rhymes of Ironquill of Kansas " are 
certainly nothing more than rhymes, and they 
are not always that. The author sometimes at- 
tempts blank verse, and the pi*oduet is like this : 

" Into a frontier town of Kansas came 
An aborigine, with moooasins and war paint ; 
And he hore the look — wan look — of the 
Untutored savage. And there alao came 
A proud Caucasian, in boots and spurs and pistols 
Clad — a rover, fuU of strange oaths, and 
Bearded like his pard. He had a classic 
Brow. In youth, at Yale, a stroke-oar he 
Had been, and deemed a youth of power and culture 
Rare. They, each to each a stranger, 
Sought this Kansas village in pursuit 
, Of ardent spirits.*' 

The following is a specimen of Ironquill's 
"' rhymes ": 

'* We have made the State of Kansas, 
And to-day she stands complete — 
Vint in Froedom, first in wheat ; 
And her future years will meet 
Ripened hopes and richer stanzas.*' 

^^ Richer" in one sense her stanzas are not 
likely to become. Neither Poet Peacock nor 
Poet Campbell has produced any more amusing 
doggerel than this. Ironquill is sometimes play- 
ful, and his effusions, when in this mood, are 
of the sort here illustrated : 

** Once a Kansas zephyr strayed 
Where a brass-eyed bird-pup played ; 
And timt f oolisk eaaine bayed 
At that zephyr, in a gay 
Semi-idiotic way. 
Then that zephyr, in about 
Half a jiffy, took that pup. 
Tipped him over, wrong side up ; 
Then it turned him wrong side out. 



" And it calmly journeyed thence 
With a bam and string of fence.'' 

There is abundant " richness," too, in " The 
Washerwoman's Song ": 

** In a very humble cot. 
In a rather quiet spot. 
In the suds and in the soap. 
Worked a woman f uU of hope ; 
Working, singing, all alone. 
In a sort of undertone : 
* With the Savior for a friend. 
He will keep me to the end.' 

• ■ • B • 

^* 1 have seen her rub and scrub. 
On the washboard in the tub. 
While the baby, sopped in suds. 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds ; 
Or was paddling in the pools, 
With old scissors stuck in spools ; 
She still humming of her friend 
Who would keep her to the end." 



This inane bathos occupies the place of honor 
in Ironquill's volume. There are things in 
the book not quite so absovdly bad as those we 
have quoted, but nothing that was really worth 
writing. How such stuff ever found its way 
into a book is the darkest of mysteries. But 
perhaps it is some kind of a joke. 

'* Shall humanity to me, 
Like my Kansas prairies, be 
Echoleas?" 

asks Ironquill. Not, at least, as far as we are 
concerned. Verse is sometimes so preposter- 
ous as to be diverting, and Ironquill's verse 
seems well fitted to supply our serious article 
with a saving element of humor. 

William Morton Payne. 



Briefs on Ne'vv Books. 



The bea stud ^^* Abthur Waugh's "Alfred, 
yet made qf Lord Tennyson : A Study of His 

Yennyetmuwork, j^j^^ ^^ Work" (United States 

Book Co. ) is a better book than we should have 
thought it possible for anyone not having access to 
the biographical material in poseession of Lord Ten- 
nyson's family to write. The final and authorita- 
tiye life of the late Laureate, to be prepared by the 
present Lord Tennyson, will, of course, supersede 
all other works of the sort, but it is not likely to be 
given to the world for some time, and in the mean- 
while we may be very well content with Mr. 
Waugh's admirable biography. It should be men- 
tioned at once that Mr. Waugh's book is no hasty 
compilation, called into existence by the death of 
the poet, but the product of two years' careful work, 
just at the point of completion when its subject was 
taken from among the living. It is based mainly 
upon facts previously given to the public, but scat- 
tered among so many books, periodicals, and news- 
papers, that no litde industry was requisite for 
bringing them togetlier. We find in its pages 
hardly anything that is absolutely new, but many 
things upon which we should have found it difficult 
to place our hands. One anecdote, indeed, is en- 
tirely unfamiliar to us, and we give it in Mr. 
Waugh's own words : " About the time that ^ The 
Princess ' was engaging the attention of London, 
Tennyson left the city for a visit to the country. 
One morning, Mr. Coventry Patmore, then occu- 
pied at the British Museum, received a letter f roip 
his friend, saying that he had left, in the drawer of 
his lodging-house dressing-table, the entire and only 
manuscript of ^In Memoriani,* begging Patmore, 
moreover, to rescue it for him. Patmore hurried 
to the lodgings, to find the room in the possession 
of a new tenant, and the landlady very unwilling 
to have cupboards and drawers ransacked. It was 
not without much persuasion that Patmore was ad- 
mitted to the room, where he found the manuscript 
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Btill untoached.*' Upon the biographical side of 
Mr. Waugh's book, we regrret only that he should 
have repeated certain anecdotes of doubtful origin, 
reflecting upon the poet's courtesy in personal in- 
tercourse, and of the kind that may safely be left 
to newspapers of the ghoulish type, if indeed they 
did not there have their origin. The recent popu- 
lar currency of such stories relating to Tennyson, 
and the similar (and perhaps more baseless) fabri- 
cations respecting the late Mr. Arnold, should sol- 
emnly warn a serious writer against offering the 
slightest encouragement to this manifestation of 
the journalistic spirit. ^' See what a little heart ! " 
is a cry too frequently echoed by the newspapers 
when cQscussing the autopsy of a great man of let- 
ters. We do not quite like the author's remarks 
about the Eyre matter. We know that Tennyson, 
with Carlyle, Kingsley, and Ruskin, was a sub- 
scriber to the Eyre defence fund, but those who 
took the other view of that controversy are hardly 
to be described as ** a religious and extremely ill- 
advised body of persons," or as collectively <* pon- 
derous and narrow-minded." Passion ran high 
upon that occasion, but there were two sides to the 
question. We cannot agree with the author in de- 
scribing Mill, Spencer, Huxley, Groldwin Smith, and 
John Bright (who were all on the Jamaica Com- 
mittee) as having been wholly ill-advised or actu- 
ated by religious narrow-mindedness. And Mr. 
Waugh is certainly unhappy, to say the least, wheK 
he quotes from a letter of Tennyson, dated 1891 , 
apropos of the Jewish persecution in Russia, saying 
of the Czar : " I can hardly believe that he is fully 
aware of the barbarities perpetrated with his appar- 
ent sanction," and adds : <* The spirit that was 
stirred into lire by the Eyre rebellion was still 
smouldering at Tennyson's heart." As a work of 
criticism, Mr. Waugh's book is so modest that its 
real excellence requires a little emphasis on the part 
of the reviewer. It is probably the most judicious 
and discriminating study of Tennyson's whole work 
that has yet been made, and it does, among other 
things, nearly adequate justice to the dramatic 
works. Finally, we must say that the book is dig- 
nified in its mechanical execution, as well as abund- 
antly and beautifully illustrated. 

Mb. Stopford A. Bbookb*s << His- 
tory of E^ly English Literature" 
(Macmillan) embodies the fullest 
treatment that has yet been g^ven this subject in 
any work of popular character. It covers only the 
period ending with the accession of Alfred the 
Great, when ^* literature, both Latin and English, 
had perished, after a career of two hundred years." 
The literature of this first period <^ begins in the 
older England over the sea," and, except for the 
Latin writings of Bieda and a few others, is wholly 
a literature of poetry, and mainly a Northumbrian 
literature. This vernacular literature is comprised 
within the Exeter and Vercelli books, the epic of 
<' Beowulf," the Caedmonian poems, and the two 




fragments. <' Waldhere " and << The Fight at Finns- 
burg." In the two centuries covered by Mr. 
Brooke's work, *<our forefathers produced exam- 
ples, and good examples for the time, of religious, 
narrative, elegiac, descriptive, and even, in some 
sort, of epic poetry. This is a fact of singrular in- 
terest. There is nothing like it — at this early 
period — elsewhere in Europe." The author's 
method of treatment is to devote special chapters 
to the several monuments of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
and other special chapters to such subjects as ^^ The 
Conquest and Literature," ^< Christianity and Lit- 
erature," *'*' The Sea," and <' Literature in Northum- 
bria." By this double method, we are g^ven both 
general and special views of the earliest age of En- 
glish poetry. Many translations illustrate the his- 
torical and descriptive text, and their preparation 
has been a matter of much study. After some ex- 
periments in various measures, the author finally 
adopted an essentially trochaic movement, capable 
of considerable variety, in divided lines, preserving 
the alliteration as far as possible. Here is a char- 
acteristic specimen from the " Andreas " : 

** Snow did bind the earth 
With the whirling winter flakee ; and the weathers grew 
Cold with savage sooiirs of hail ; while the sleet and frost — 
Gkmgers gray of war were they — locked the granges up 
Of the heroes, and folk-hamlets I Frozen hard were lands 
With the chiUy icicles ; Shrank the courage of the water. 
O'er the running riyers ice apraised a bridge ; 
And the Sea-road shone.*' 

The author presents his method of translation with 
quite unnecessary diffidence ; it is, in its results, 
the most satisfactory with which we are acquainted. 
In fact, no other book exists in English from which a 
reader unacquainted with Anglo-Saxon may gain 
so vivid a sense of the literary quality of our 
earliest poetry. In other respects, also, the book is 
clearly superior to its predecessors in the same 
field. As no other such history, it keeps constantly 
before the mind the essential unity of all English 
literature. ^^ Here, then, in the two hundred years 
between 670 and 870, the roots of English poetry, 
the roots of that vast overshadowing tree, were 
set ; and here its first branches clothed themselves 
with leaves. Here, like the oaks of Dodona, it be- 
gan to discourse its music ; and there is not a mur- 
mur now of song in all its immemorial boughs 
which does not echo from time to time with the 
themes and the passion of its first melodies.'' Mr. 
Brooke is the first writer who has realized this fact 
and given it adequate expression and illustration. 
His broad culture, moreover, and his wide acquaint- 
ance with the best things in other literatures than 
the English, have enabled him to illuminate his his- 
tory with those side-Ughts of comparison and quo- 
tation which bring a special period into relations 
with the universal literary spirit. If he be spared 
to carry out his expressed intention of writing a 
history of the entire course of English poetry, we 
may confidently predict that the completed work 
will far surpass anything of the sort now existing, 
or likely to be produced by any other living writer. 
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4mthei{ghtiiftke After Darwm ' (Open Court Pub. 
laM nsearehes. q^^ jy^ Romanes proposes to give, 

in three volames, a fall account of the theories of Evo- 
lution in life, and of the discussions and discoveries 
which have followed the publication of the ** Origin 
of Species." The first volume of this series has now 
appeared under the title of '*• The Darwinian The- 
ory." The book is an admirable presentation of 
the views of Darwin in the light of the latest dis- 
coveries and inductions. The influence of Natural 
Selection in all its relations is freely discussed in a 
simple, lucid, and non-technical manner. The the- 
ories and conclusions of Darwin form the basis of 
the argument, while the illustrations are largely 
new. The volume has therefore a freshness unusual 
in elementary treatises of the kind. As an intro- 
duction to the study of Evolution, and as an expo- 
sition of the views of Darwin and his followers, 
this book can be commended as the best yet pub- 
lished. The volume gives also a pleasant relief 
from the discussions of the Neo-Darwinians and the 
Neo-Lamarckians. Mr. Romanes avoids, on the 
one hand, the extreme views of those writers who 
find in the Darwinian principle of Natural Selec- 
tion almost the sole element in the formation of 
species, and, on the other hand, he is not one of 
those who assign to Natural Selection a secondary 
place or ignore it altogether. Many recent authors 
seem to forget that the Natural Selection of favor- 
able variations is really the only wide-reaching ele- 
ment in organic Evolution, the existence of which 
admits of no question. We have no logical right 
to belittle it in the interest of supposed factors, the 
value or the existence of which is yet to be shown. 
As the smoke of this conflict blows away, it is evi- 
dent that with the enormous increase of knowledge 
in many special lines, the situation in general re- 
mains unchanged. What we know of the process 
of Evolution is still in accord with what Darwin has 
taught us. So far as the scientific method is fol- 
lowed, we are still kept very close to the lines laid 
down by the master. The Evolution of the future 
will not be very far diverse from Darwinism. 
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Mr. Worthinqton C. Ford is just 

tMe'dai^ Hfe of completing for us his superb edition 
^'^*'~^''^**''^of the writings of Washington. Wor- 
thy to take a place on the shelves beside that mon- 
umental work is a single volume recently published 
by the Lippincott Co. — Mr. William S. Baker's 
*^ Itinerary of General Washington from June 15, 
1775, to December 23, 1783." Mr. Baker origin- 
ally published the substance of this book in the 
'^Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy," and now republishes in a more accessible 
form, with large additions for the first three years. 
One may here follow the movements of the General 
of the Continental Army, almost day by day, for 
nearly nine years. The record is made up from 
Washington's letters, dispatches, and orderly book, 
from other contemporary letters and diaries, from 



'' Thacher's Military Journal," extracts from cur- 
rent newspapers, and from the Journal of Congress. 
The events, thus made into one continuous record, 
are very wisely allowed to speak for themselves, with 
only the minimum of occasional explanation needed 
to give the bearing of an excerpt. The work is ad- 
mirably done by both editor and publishers, and 
the book is a necessity to all students of the War 
of the Revolution. As a frontispiece is given 
Charles Willson Peale's fine portrait of 1780. We 
cannot do better than quote a closing sentence from 
the editor's brief introductory note : '< As day by 
day we follow Washington through the pages of 
the Itinerary, we become more and more impressed 
with the earnestness, jteadfaiBtness, and truthfulness 
of his character, and feel assured that to his high 
sense of duty, and almost sleepless vigilance, we are 
mainly indebted for the successful issue of the bat- 
tle for freedom." 

A new and valuable ^ VALUABLE book for the general 
Hitiorv of France reader is ^* France Under the Regen- 
from 1661 to 1723. ^^ „ ^^ j^^^ 3 Perkins (Hough- 

ton). More than half the volume is a preliminary 
^' Review of the Administration of Louis XIV.," so 
that the narrative really covers the years from 1661 
to 1723. There is no sketch in English that does 
the work so well for this period as the book under 
consideration. Mr. Perkins has consulted the docu- 
mentary evidences, and has written an original 
piece of work. The most valuable portions of the 
book are the chapters on Colbert, The Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and The Mississippi Com- 
pany. Mr. Perkins attempts the whitewashing pro- 
cess for both Louis XIV. and the Regent Orleans, 
— and this seems to be the purpose of his book, — 
but as, happily, the historian precedes the advocate, 
and presents the facts which condemn the men 
whom he desires to reintroduce to good society, 
there is no danger that anyone will be misled by 
his most interesting pages. The account of Col- 
bert's taxing scheme has the merit of showing that 
the great administrator was neither the father of 
Protection for France nor of her manufactures. 
Rather was he the McKinley of a country old in 
protective practices as well as in manufacturing in- 
dustries. The narrative of Law's scheme and the 
consequent Mississippi Bubble is admirable in its 
comprehensive clearness, and sets forth fully that 
sanguine yet suspicious French temperament which 
recent exposures in France indicate to be a peren- 
nial quality. 

The eaueee and "^ COMPANION volume tO the preced- 

eonditunuo/the ing, and of equal merit in its faith- 
F^rench ReveiuHan, j^j portrayal, is Mr. E. J. Lowell's 

<*Eve of the French Revolution" (Houghton). 
These two volumes make a graphic introduction to 
Morse Stephens's great History of the Revolution, 
of which two volumes are issued. Historians are 
beginning to explain the French Revolution and 
not merely to write essays upon it, and the ex- 
planation consists in giving full and accurate de- 
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tails, both of the event and of the years that pre- 
ceded it. Mr. Lowell's sketches of the varions 
classes which made np the French people bring out 
the respective privileges and privations which made 
life intolerable to the great mass of Frenchmen in 
the eighteenth century. Then follows an account 
of French taxation and finance under the last Bour- 
bons, and the remaining portion of the book is 
griven to the expression of criticism, revolt, and pro- 
test in the writings of philosophers, literary men, 
pamphleteers, and finally in the cahiers presented 
to tlie States Greneral. With the three works in 
one's hands — Perkins, Lowell, and Stephens — it 
is now possible for the English reader to read un- 
derstandingly that masterpiece of genius — Carlyle's 
"French Revolution." 



Skeiehssand '' ^^ Canada's Frontier," which 

piehtreso/ comes to US with all the advantages 

Canadian travels. ^^ Harper's most Substantial and 

handsome book-making, consists of a series of ar- 
ticles prepared originally for " Harper's Magazine." 
In reading Mr. Ralph's pleasant pages one is apt to 
think with Horace, Omne ttdit punctwm qui miscuit 
tUile dulcL Mr. Ralph has the nice art of convey- 
ing quantities of information, detail, statistics even, 
without ever forgetting that his office is to enter- 
tain. Li the chapters entitled " A Skin for a Skin " 
and "Talking Musquash" will be found a very 
vivid and rememberable sketch of the great Hud- 
son Bay Company's career. The chapter on " Big 
Fishing" will fill many an angler's heart with long- 
ing for the marvellous runs and eddies of the Nep- 
igon. And from the enthusiastic but careful study 
called " Canada's Eldorado " the world may learn, 
what Canadians themselves are still far from real- 
izing, — the boundless possibilities of the Mountain 
Province, British Columbia, an area " as extensive 
as the combination of New England, the Middle 
States, and Maryland, the Virginias, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, leaving Delaware out. Mr. Ralph 
writes in a broad and appreciative spirit. The 
illustrations by Frederic Remington are full of 
vitality and freshness. 

More than a hundred years have 

ai^w^ingum,?^^^^ "uce Mary, the mother of 

Greorge Washington, passed from 
this life, " upheld by unfaltering faith in the prom- 
ises of the Bible, and by full belief in the commun- 
ion of the saints." It seems somewhat strange that 
she should have waited so long for a biographer, 
not only because that with her rested nearly all the 
responsibility and care of the education and training 
of her illustrious son, but because of her own strik- 
ing personality. Lafayette said of her in 1784, "I 
have seen the only Rioman matron living at this 
day." The adopted son of the first President wrote 
of her thirty-seven years after her death, " Had she 
been of the olden time, statues would have been 
erected to her memory at the Capitol, and she would 
have been called the Mother of Romans." All that 



we now read of her in the recently-issued " Story 
of Mary Washington" (Houghton), as told by 
Marion Harland, tends to confirm these high opin- 
ions. The book is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the environment which helped to make 
Washington; its illustrations serve to assist the 
mind in realizing the conditions of life in Virginia 
at the most interesting period of its history. 



BRIEFER MENTION, 



A COMPLETE edition, iu a single volume, of the 
*< Poems " of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr is published by the 
Scribners, with the kindly and placid features of the 
author as a portrait frontispiece. Mrs. Dorr's verse has 
a secure place in many hearts, and this tasteful volume 
is well assured of readers. We also have, beautifnUy 
printed and illustrated, « Poems by Helen Jackson" 
(Roberts), being a complete collection of Mrs. Jackson's 
poetical writings. 

Nearly as numerous as the books for children are 
the books about children. To the latter class belongs a 
small volume called « Children : Their Models and 
Critics " (Harper), by Auretta Roys Aldrich. It is a 
book designed for the practical guidance of mothers 
during the early years of the life of their children and 
at the period most vital for consistent and successful 
character-building. 

Mr. W. E. Addis has undertaken a new English trans- 
lation of the Hexateuch, and has furthermore attempted 
to separate the various narratives, arranging them in 
chronological order. His work, entitled <*The Documents 
of the Hexateuch " (Putnam) is to occupy two volumes, of 
which the first is now at hand. It has for a special title 
<* The Oldest Book of Hebrew History," and includes 
the Jahvist and Elohist narratives, which Mr. Addis be- 
lieves ** were combined in one book before they were 
united with the other documents of the Hexateuch." The 
two are not distinguished except in cases where the ev- 
idence is particularly good. Mr. Addis claims to be 
the first to undertake this work in English for the en- 
tire Hexateuch, it having previously been done for Glen- 
esis alone. 

The latest edition of Lamb's "Essays of Elia" (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) is in two volumes, and distinguished 
by a thoughtful introduction, the work of Mr. George 
E. Woodberry. For the rest, it is an edition dignified 
in form and typography, well worthy of a place upon 
the shelf of standard classics. It is a book that <'no 
gentleman's library should be without," although not 
in the sense in which its author used the phrase. 

A FEW belated Holiday books must have a word of 
mention. " My Little Friends " (Lee & Shepard) is a 
volume of authentic baby portraits, selected, and pro- 
vided with verse quotations, by Mr. E. Heinrichs. «Baby 
McKee " appears as a frontispiece. Sheridan's " The 
School for Scandal " (Dodd) appears in a beautiful vol- 
ume, with illustrations (several being aquarelles) by 
Mr. Frank M. Gregory. "Christmas Every Day and 
Other Stories" (Harper), by Mr. W. D. Howells, is a 
book for children, as are also the "Stories" of Mr. 
Ascott R. Hope (Macmillan), and Miss Effie W. Merri- 
man's "The Conways" (Lee & Shepard). 

Those who are fond of literary trifles may find their 
account in five recent volumes. Mr. Barry Pain's 
" Playthings and Parodies " (Cassell) contains some ex- 
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cellent fooling in the way o€ imitations and humorous 
essays. Semi-humorous at least, and far from unread- 
able, is Mr. J. M. Barrie's « A Holiday in Bed and 
Other Sketches" (K. Y. Publishing Co.), which includes 
a sketch and portrait of their author. There can be no 
doubt about the humor of " Model Music-Hall Song^ 
and Dramas " (U. 8. Book Co.), for they are the work 
of Mr. Guthrie (F. Anstey), and reproduced from 
''Panch." We also note the appearance of a second 
series of Mr. Guthrie's *< Voces Fopuli " (Longmans). 
The last of our volumes, *< Flying Visits " (U. S. Book 
Co.), by Mr. Harry Fumiss, has humor both Verbal and 
pictorial. The author's impressions of his travels " are 
in no way colored," he informs us, for the obvious rea- 
son that the articles containing them were first published 
in « Bhick and White." 

Recently published school text-books include << The 
Foundations of Rhetoric " (Harper), by the veteran 
Prof. A. S. Hill; « A Primary French Translation Book" 
(Heath), by Messrs. W. S. Lyon andG. de H. Larpent; 
** How to Teach Writing" (American Book Co.), a 
manual of penmanship by Mr. Lyman D. Smith; << En- 
glish Classics for Schools" (American Book Co.), in- 
cluding Scott's <<Ivanhoe," Shakespeare's <*Julius Csesar" 
and " Twelfth Night," Macaulay's second « Earl of 
Chatham " essay, the " Roger de Coverley " papers, and 
selections from Irviug's " Sketch Book"; "Nature Stories 
for Young Readers" (Heath), by Miss M. Florence 
Bass; "Important Events in the World's History" 
(Cincinnati: The Author), compiled by Miss Phoebe 
Elizabeth Thoms; "The Story of the Iliad" (Macmil- 
lan), told in simple prose by the Rev. Alfred J. Church; 
"Select Orations and Letters of Cicero" (Allyn & 
Bacon), edited by Prof. F. W. Kelsey; "The Laud We 
Live In" (Lee & Shepa^l), being the fourth of Mr. 
Charles F. King's series of " Picturesque Grcographical 
Readers"; "Old-English Phonology " (Heath), by Dr. 
George Hempl; and "A Short History of English 
Literature for Young People " (McClurg), by Miss E. 
S. Kirkland. 

We have only space to name the following collections 
of short stories, although their authors are of the best 
who cater in this kind. " David Alden's Daughter, and 
Other Stories of Colonial Times " (Houghton), is a vol- 
ume by Mrs. Jane G. Austin, who has given us so many 
vivid historical sketches of life in old Massachusetts. 
"Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes" (Webster), by 
Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, once more gives a 
faithful reproduction of Georgian character and speech. 
"The Last Touches and Other Stories " (MacmilUn) is 
a volume by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, who works best upon 
a narrow canvas. Mr. Julian Sturgis has collected, in 
"After Twenty Years and Other Stories " (Longmans), 
a number of his contributions to the English maga- 
zines. Still other new volumes of short stories are 
" King Billy of Ballarat and Other Stories " (Rand, 
McNally & Co.), by Mr. Morley Roberts; " Armals and 
Others" (Schulte^, by Mrs. Lindon W. Bates; "A 
Dead Level and (Jther Episodes " (Moulton), by Miss 
Fanny Purdy Palmer; and " Holiday Stories " (Price- 
MeGill Co.), by Mr. Stephen Fiske. 

The following new novels are by American writers : 
" An American Nobleman " (Schulte), by Mr. William 
Armstrong; "The Devil's Gold " (Morrill, Higgins & 
Co.), a story of ancient Mexico, by Mr. Oscar F. G. Day; 
" Witch Winnie's Studio" (Dod'd), a story of art life, 
by Miss Elizabeth W. Champnay; "An Artist in 
Crime" (Putnam), by Mr. Rodrigues Ottolengui; 



" My Flirtations " (Lippincott), by Miss Margaret 
Wynman; " Winterborough " (Houghton), a tale of 
New England village life, by Miss Eliza Ome White; 
" Barbara Dering " (Lippincott), a sequel to " The Quick 
and the Dead," bv Mrs. Am^lie Rives Chanler; "Jane 
Field" (Harper)^ by Miss Mary E. Wilkins; "From 
Dusk to Dawn " (Appleton), by Miss Katharine Pearson 
Woods; and "Characteristics" (Century Co.), by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell. 

Mrs. Emma Marshall's " In the Service of Rachel 
Lady Russell " (Macmillan) is a semi-historical novel of 
religious character, based upon facts gathered from Bur- 
net, Tillotson, and other seventeenth century authori- 
ties. " The Siege of Norwich Castle " (Macmillan) by 
Mr. M. M. Blake, takes us still farther back in English 
history, for it is, like King^ley's " Hereward," a story 
of the final phase of Saxon resistance to the Conqueror. 
The following new English novels are of more modem 
interest: "The Princess of Peele " (Lovell, Gestefeld 
& Co.), by Mr. William Westall; " Adrift in a Great 
City '^ (MacmilbipV by Mr. M. E. Winchester; "An 
Excellent Knave (National Book Co.), by Mr. J. 
Fitzgerald Molloy; and "The Cuckoo in the Nest" 
(U. S. Book Co.), by the veteran Mrs. Oliphant. 



IjIterary Xotes ani> News. 



Prof. J. K. Hosmer is engaged in preparing a biog- 
raphy, of Governor Hutchinson of Massachusetts. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Company announce Pierre 
Loti's " Pecheur d'Islande," annotated for use as a school 
text. 

The original manuscript of "Poems by Two Broth- 
ers," recentlv sold at auction in London, brought nearly 
£500. 

" Studies of Religious History," a posthumous volume 
of fragments by Renan, has just been published in 
London. 

The first part of an illustrated history of Norwegian 
literature, by Henrik Jaeger, has just been published 
in Christiania. 

A " School Review," devoted to secondary education, 
and edited by President Schurman of Cornell, will make 
its appearance this month. 

The Vatican has just refused to receive as Minister 
from Spain Seilor Juan Valera, on the ground of the 
heretical opinions expressed in his novels. 

A blank verse dramatization of Kingsley's " Hypa- 
tia " has just been produced at the Haymarket *m Lon- 
don, under the direction of Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 

The late Miss Edwards founded a chair of Egypt- 
ology at University College, Oxford, and Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie has been selected as its first occupant. 

J. H. Hooyer, a Dutch critic of considerable repu- 
tation, died a few weeks ago. For the last quarter of a 
centurv he has been a constant contributor to "De 
Gids."" 

"Poetry in Italy" is the subject of an interesting 
article in " The Nation " for December 22. It deals 
mainly with the two Bolognese poets, Stecchetti and Car- 
ducci. 

Mrs. Oliphaut's forthcoming " Victorian Age of En- 
glish Literature " will contain a number of hitherto un- 
published letters from distinguished authors, discussing 
their own works. 
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The Toronto " Week '* has changed its form, the pages 
being reduced in size and increased in number. It is 
far more handy in its present shape than formerly, and 
deserves more readers than ever. 

** The Statesmanship of William H. Seward, as Seen 
in His Public Career prior to 1861," a pamphlet by Mr, 
Andrew Estrem, contains a thesis presented to Cor- 
nell University with the author's application for a de- 
gree. 

In the January '< Forum," Dr. J. M. Rice contiimes 
his exposure of the faults of our public school system. 
In this number he deals with the schools of New York, 
and reveals a state of things that must be described as 
shocking. 

The name **Alan St. Aubyn," appearing upon the title- 
page of some pretty stories of English university life, 
is, it seems, the pseudonym of Miss Frances Marshall, 
of Cambridge, England. Two new novels from her pen 
are announced by Messrs. Rand, McKally & Co. 

The January ** Book Buyer " prints, in autograph 
facsimile, the literary preferences of Messrs. Brander 
Matthews, Joel Chandler Harris, T. R. Sullivan, and 
Miss Agnes Repplier, expressed after the fashion of the 
" Mental Photograph Album " of a past generation. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's account of « The 
Drury Lane Boy's (ylub " is published as a booklet by 
the Scribners. It is copyrighted by Master Vivian 
Burnett, who set up the type in his own printing estab- 
lishment in the basement of the family residence at 
Washington. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Chicago has from 
the very start made addresses by representatives of the 
dramatic art a distinctive feature of its programme. 
In past seasons the club has been addressed by Signor 
Salvini, Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
and the late Mr. Florence. On the 12th of this month 
Mr. Edward S. Willard was the guest of the club, and 
spoke seriously, as well as entertainingly, upon " Plays, 
Players, and Playgoers." 

Four of the novels of Mr. F. Marion Crawford were 
published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
The Macmillans have now obtained possession of these 
copyrights, and will add the novels in question to their 
uniform edition, thus making the set complete. Mr. 
Crawford's forthcomiug novel, <* The Children of the 
King," is a story of Calabria. The novelist will g^ve 
" A Talk about Calabria," with some extracts from this 
novel, before the Twentieth Century Club of Chicago, 
the evening of February 3. 



Topics in IjEading Periodicals. 

January ^ 1893 i Second List), 

Alamo, The. lUus. R. H. Titherington. Munsey'^s Mcigazine, 
Alaska and the Reindeer. Illua. J. C. Caatwell. Californian. 
Aloohol Question in Switzerland. Annals Am. Academy, 
American Verse, Recent. W. M. Payne. Dial (Jan. 16). 
America Prefigrured. Justin Winsor. Harvard Grad. Mag, 
Architecture, Modem. Barr Ferree. New England Mag, 
Athens' American School. Illus. M. L. D'Ooge. Chauiauquan. 
Auto, The Doctrine of. C. L. Morgan. Monist, 
Barbara Fritohie. Illus. Nellie B. Eyster. Cal\fornian, 
Browne, Hablot Knight. lUns. Arthur Allchin. Century, 
Bull Fighting. Illus. £. F. Kimball. Munsey^s Magazine. 
Calif omian Academy- of Sciences. Illus. C. F. Holder. Cal\f^n, 
Canada's Railway Development. A. R. Davis. Chautauguan, 
Cholera, Vaccination against. Illus. Review of Reviews. 
Cost and Utility. S. N. Patten. Annals Am. Academy. 



Crawford, F. Marion. C. I). Liuier. Review of Reviews. 
Dean Hole's Reminiscences. E. G. J. Dial (Jan. 16). 
Delsarteism. Illus. David L. Lezinsky. Caltfcmian. 
Detaille, Edouard. Illus. C. Stuart Johnson. Muntey^s Mag. 
Diaries, Old College. T. W. Higginson. Harvard Orad. Mag, 
Diaz and Mexico of Today. Illus. H. W. Ware. Rev. of Rev. 
Dix, Dorothea. Illus. Mary S. Robinson. Century. 
Economic Revolution, The. R. T. Ely. Chaut<iuquan. 
Eoonomios, Psychologic Basis of. L. F. Ward. An. Am. Acad. 
Edwards, Amelia B., Childhood of. Illus. New England Mag, 
Farragut, Admiral. H. L. Wait. Dial < Jan. 16). 
Fraaoe in North America. £. 0. Mason. Dial (Jan. 16). 
Frederick the Great's Youth. C. H. Cooper. Dial (Jan. 16). 
French Historic Sculptures. lUns. Chautauguan. 
German Character. R. M. Meyer. Journal qf Ethics. 
Gipeyland. Illus. Elizabeth R. Pennell. Century, 
Greek Papyri. J. P. Mahaffyw Chautauquan. 
Harvard Men in Public Service. C. P. Ware. Harv, Grad. Mag, 
Harvard in the West. C. F. Thwing. Harv, Grad, Mag. 
Indian Life, Personal Stndiesof . Alice C. Fletcher. Century. 
Intuition and Reason. Christine L. Franklin. Mantst, 
Kindergarten Movement, The. Taloott- Williams. Century. 
Literature and the Drama. Edgar Fawoett. Dial (Jan. 16). 
Love, Evolutionary. C. S. Pierce. Monist. 
Millet's Early Life. Illus. Pierre Millet. Century. 
Mountain Railroad Engineering-. Illus. Munsey^s Magazine. 
Newspaper, An Endowed. Dial (Jan. 16). 
Newspapers of Europe. T. C. Crawford. Munsey^s Mag. 
Old South States, The. Illus. Lee C. Harby. New Eng, Mag. 
Parton, James. Illus. Julius Q. Ward. New Eng. Mag. 
PoUtieal Economy and Life. Journal qf Ethics. 
Prussian Country Communities. C. Bambak. An, Am. Acad. 
Psychology, The New. H. Miinsterberg* Harv. Grad. Mag. 
Renan. M. D. Conway. Monist, 

Romans, Did they Degenerate ? Mary £. Case. Jour, qf Eth. 
Seligmaa's Taxation. E. A. Roas. Annals Am. Academy, 
Social Progress, Ethics of. F. H. Giddings. Jour, qf Ethics, 
Spoken literature. Chariee Barnard. Chautauquan. 
St. Paul's Church, Narragansett. Alice Earie. New Eng. Mag. 
Surgery, Advance of. P. F. Chambers. Munsey^s Mag. 
Tennyson. Illus. Arthur K. Woodbury. Califomian, 
University Extension in America. Illus. Rev, qf Reviews. 
Wall of China, The. Illus. Romjm EQtchcock. Century. 
Whittier. Illus. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Century. 
Wilson, John. Dins. Henry A. Beers. Century. 
Woman's C.T.U. Illus. D.J.Spencer. Califomian. 
Woman's Cruelty and Pity. Gnillaume Ferrero. M<m%st, 
Women in Greek History. Emily F. Wheeler. Chautauquan. 



L.IST OF Xew Books. 

[The following list^ embracing 53 titles^ includes all books 
received by The Dial since last issue.] 

ART, 

Drawing and Engrravlxifir : A Brief Exposition of Teehnioal 
Principles and Practice. Bv Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
author of "' Etching and Etchers." Illns.« small 4to, pp. 
172, gilt top, uncut edges. Macmillan <& Co. $7.00. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Sir Henry Maine : A Brief Memoir of his Life. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir M. £. Grant DufF, G.C.S.I. With some of his 
Indian speeches and minutes, selected and edited by 
Whitney Stokes, D. C. L. With portrait, 8vo, pp. 4.51, 
uncut. Henry Holt & Co. ^^..'W). 

LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 

Faxnilar Talks on Enerllah Literature. From the English 
C<mqueet of Britain, 449, to the Death of Walter Scott, 
1832. By Abby Sage Richardson. New and revised 
edition, 8vo, pp. 433. A. C. McGlurg <ft Co. $1.50. 

Creation of the Bible. By Myron Adams, author of ^* The 
Continuous Creation." 8to, pp. 313, gilt top. Houghton, 
Mifflin <& Co. $1.^). 
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Tbe Woi^s of Xenoptaon. TnnsUted by H. 6. Dakyns, 
M.A. In 4 yob. Vol. II. ^ 12mo, pp. 3^, tmout. Mao- 
miUui 4& Co. $2.50. 

Shelley'B Promethexis Unbound. Edited by Vida D. 
Sendder, M.A. 16mo,pp.l71. D. G. Heath <ft Co. 65otB. 

Dies Im : The Great Dirge of Thomas de Celano. Giviiig 
the Latin text, with a strict prose translation and three 
new Torsions in rhyme, by M. W. Stryker. 16mo, pp. 52, 
gihtop. F. H. Revell Go. 80ets. 

Hlfltorloal Outlines of Bncrlish Syntax. By Leon Kellner, 
Ph.Dr. 16mo, pp. 336. Maomilhm <& Co. $1.40. 

A Short Historical English Qrammar. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A., author of ** An Anelo-Sazon Reader**' 18mo, pp. 
264. Macmillan <ft Go. $1.25. 

POETRY. 

Poetry of the Qathered Years. Compiled by M. H. 16mo, 
pp.169. A. C. McClnig A Co. $1.00. 

Green Fields and Bunning Broolcs. By James Whitoomb 
Rilsy. 16mo, pp. 224, gilt top. Bowen-Metrill Co. $1.25. 

Ats : An Ode for the Centenary of the Birth of Shelley. By 
Chailes O. D. Roberts. Square 12nio, pp. 30. Toronto, 
Ont.: Williamson Book Co. 

Wanderers : The Poems of William Winter. New edition, 
wiUi portrait, 24mo, pp. 268, gilt top. Bfaomillan A Co. 
75 Ota. 

The dad of Homer. Translated by Alexander Pope. New 
Ameriean edition, edited by Fianois F. Browne. In 2 
Tob., 16nio, gilt tops. A. C. MoClnrg A Co. $2.00. 

FICTION. 

The Last Vosragee of the Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 
As Related by himself and his Companions. Bt Charles 
Psnl Mac Kie. 8to, pp. 518, gilt top, uncut edges. A. 
C. McClorg A Co. $1.75. 

Wedded by Fate : or. Sister Angela. By Mis. G^eorgie 
Sheldon, author of ''His Heart's Qneen.'^ 16mo,pp.421, 
Dodd, Mead <ft Co. $1.50. 

" Perohanoe to Dream," and Other Stories. By Bfargaret 
Sutton Briscoe. 16mo, pp. 280. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25. 

Fendnff with Shadows. By Hattie Tyn8;Gnswold. author 
of ** Home Life of Great Authors.*' With fiontispieoe, 
8to,pp.400. MorriU, Higgins a Co. $1.25. 

Tbe Brtdee of the Tiger : A Tale of Adventure when 
These Colonies Were New. Bjr W. H. Baboook. With 
frontispieoe, 8vo, pp. 218. Morrill, Higgins A Co. $1.25. 

Tbe Secret of Nardsse : A Romance. By Edmund Goese, 

author of '' Goarip in a Library.** 16mo, pp. 240. Tait, 

Sons A Go. $1.00. 
Tbe Last Confession, and The Blmd Mother. By Hall 

Caine, author of '' The Scapegoat.** With portrait, 12mo, 

pp.177. Tait, Sons A Co. $1.00. 

My Friend Paaquale, and Other Stories. By James Selwin 
Tait, author of ''The Neapolitan Banker.** 12mo, pp. 
833. Tait, Sons <ft Co. $1.00. 

Who Is the Man ? A Tale of the Scottish Border. By 
James Selwin Tait, author of " My Friend Pasquale.*' 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 284. Tait, Sons A Co. $1.25. 

The Fever of LUIs. By Fergus Hume, author of " The Pic- 
cadilly Puzzle.** 12mo, pp. 381. Tait, Sons A Go. $1.00. 

Tbe Old Maids' Club. By I. Zaagwill, author of " The 
Batehelors* Gub.** Ittus,, 12mo, pp. 333. Tait, Sons A 
Co. $1.25. 

Tbe Dtary of a Nobody. By Georse and Weedon Gross- 
smith. Bins., 12mo, pp. 235. Tait, Sons A Co. $1.25. 

When I Lived in Bohemia. By Fergus Hume, author of 
" The Island of Fantasy.** Illus.. 12mo, pp. 342. Tait, 
Sons <& Go. $1.25. 

BXPBIIITS OF BTAHDABD FICTION. 

White-Jacket; or. The World in a Man-of-War. By Her- 
man MelTille, author of "Typee.** 12mo,pp. 374. United 
States Book Co. $1.50. 

Moby Dick : or, The White Whale. By Herman MelTille. 
12mo, pp. 545. United States Book Co. $1.50. 

Tbe Antiauary. By Sir Walter Scott. " Dryburgh ** edi- 
tion, illna., 8to, pp. 430, uncut. Biacmillan A Co. $1.25. 

Sketches by Bos. By Charles Dickens. Reprint of the first 
edition. 12mo, pp. 464, uncut. Maomillan A Co. $1.00. 



NBW yOLUMBS IN THB PAPER I.IBRABTF.H. 

Harper's Franklin Square Library: In Summer Shade, 
by Mary £. Man; 12mo, pp. 243. 50 ots. 

Lee & Shepard*s Good Company Series : Mostly Marjorie 
Day, by Viigvua F. Townsend ; 16mo, pp. 38i3. 50 cts. 

Bonner's Choice Series: " £m*8 '* Husband, br Mrs. £. D. 

£. N. SouthwOTth ; illus., 16mo, pp. 393. — The Haunted 

Husband, by Mrs. Harriet Lewis ; illus., 16mo, pp. 390. 

£ach, 50 cts. 
Rand-McNaUy Blalto Series : * Gainst Wind and Tide, by 

Nellie Talbot Einkead ; 12mo, pp. 214. 75 oto. 

Taifs Shandon Series : A Conquering Heroine, by " The 
Dncheas **; 18mo, pp. 196. 25 ots. 

MorriU-Hifirffins' " Midland " Series : Her Shattered Idol, 
by Belle V. Logan ; 12mo, pp. 260. 25 cts. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

In Camp with a Tin Soldier. By John Kendriok Bangs. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 194. R. H. Russel A Son. $1.00. 

A Battle and a Boy: A Story for Young People. By 
Blanche Willis Howard, author of " Tony the Maid.^* 
12mo, pp. 285. Tait, Sons A Co. $1.00. 

Life and Sylvia: A Christmas Journey. Bv Josephine Bal- 
estier. Dins., 12mo, pp. 58. United States Book Co. 
50 cts. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Our Cycling Tour in Bnffland, from Canterburr to Dart- 
moor Forest, and back by way of Bath, Oxford, and the 
Thames Valley. By Reuben G. Thwaites, author of " The 
Colonies.*' lOus., 16mo, pp. 315. A. G. McClurg A Co. 
$1.50. 

Sketches of Death Valley and Other Borax Deserts of the 
Pacific Coast. By John R. Spears. Illus., 16mo, pp. 
226. Rand, McNally <& Co. Paper, 25 cts. 

ETHICS. 

A Review of the BystemB of Bthlcs founded on the Theory 
of Evolution. By C. V. Williams. 8to, pp. 580, uncut. 
Maimiillan A Co. $2.00. 

The Nicomachean Btbics of Aristotle. Translated, with 
an analysiB and critical notes, by J. E. C. Weldon, M.A. 
12teo, pp. 352, uncut. Maomillan A Co. $2.00. 

SOCIAL STUDIES, 

A History of SodaUsm. By Thomas Kirkup. 12mo, pp. 
301. Maeminan A Co. $2.00. 

The Theory of Waflres, and Its Application to the Eight 
Hours Question and Other Labor ProUems. By Herbert 
M. Thompson, M. A. 16mo, pp. 140. Biacmillan A Co. 
$1.00. 

The Social Condition of Labor. By E. R. L. GouU, Ph.D. 
8to, pp. 42, uncut. Johns Hopkins Press. Paper, 50 ots. 

POLITICAL STUDIES. 

Causes of the American Revolution. By James A. Wood- 
bum, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 75. Johns Hopkins Press. Pa- 
per, 50 cts. 

Constitution of the Republic of Colombia. Translated 
by Bernard Moses, Ph.D., with historical introduction. 
8to. pp. 70. Annals of the American Academy. Paper, 
35 cts. 

Buchanan's Conspiracy, the Nicaragua Canal, and Reci- 
procity. By P. Cudmore, B.H., author of ** The Irish 
KepubUc.** 16mo, pp. 126. New York : P. J. Kenedy. 
Paper, 25 ots. 

MISCELLANEO US. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide: Containing the necessary 
information to make anyone a land surre^ror, without a 
teacher. By Andrew Duncan. New, revised, enlai|||ed 
edition, illus., 16mo, pp. 214. Philadelphia : H. C. Baud 
<&Co. $1.50. 

Intellectual Pursuits; or. Culture by Self-Help. By Rob- 
ert Waters, author of *' life of Wuliam Cobbett.** 12mo, 
pp. 361. Worthington Co. $1.25. 

WANTED. — A thoroughly equipped and experienced man, 
to take charge of the subscription and circulation de- 
partment of an important periodical. Application, including 
refersnoes, eto., to oe made toS. A., P. O. box 959, N. Y. City. 
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LIBRARIANS 

IV bo are making up their periodical lists 
for 189 J cannot do better than include 
THE T>IAL. ^ fecial price is made 
for introduction, j^ll the leading libra- 
ries now take it, and renew as regularly 
as the year comes 'round. It is a lit- 
eral fc^ that, once acquainted with THE 
'DIAL, the librarian never willingly gives 
it up. 



From Mr. FREDERICK VINTON, Librarian College 
of New Jersey: 

** I have examined oarefully the copies of The DiAii sent 
me, and I am so much impreased with the merit of what I 
f onnd that I not only wish to enbecribe for it henceforth, bat 
I hope yon will be able to supply me with the past iasaes, from 
the first." 

From Mr. F. H. UILD, Librarian Chicago Public Li- 
brary: 

*' I recommend Thb Dial to all Librarians as one of the 
most nsefnl aids in preparing book-lists of current pnbli- 
cations." 



THE DIAL, 24 Adams St., Chicago, 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 



EXTINCT MONSTERS. 

By Rev. H. N. HcrrcHiifsoN, B.A., F.G^., author of ** The 

Autobiography of the Earth** and ''The Story of the 

Hills.** With 62 illustratioiis. 8yo, eloth, $3.00. 

" In preparing a book like this It i« dUBcult to chooee fnnn nich a 
wealth of material for reconstructing the paat, and the temptation 
(•xiste of being too dilTuaive in the matter of delineating ideal laniacapea 
and restorations. Both of these inconveniences are happily metj^ the 
author, who describes manv of the ' lost creations ' of the Old world, 
and endeavors to clothe their antique bones with flesh snd skin, and to 
HUggest for them such suitable backgrounds as are indicated 1^ geologi- 
<«1 discoveries. The tone of this narrative is temperate and judickHis, 
the style decidedly ^pulur."— Philadelphia Ledger. 

THE GREAT ENIGMA. 

By William Samuel Lilly. 8to, doth, $4.00. 

*' An important contribution to the apologetics of theism. . . lUs 
ffreat argument, which involves a critical examination of some of the 
main currents of modem speculative thousht, is presented with rare 
dialectical skill. A powerful book."— LoiMMn Times. 

DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY GERMAN 

AND ENGLISH. 

By Mabtut Kbummachbb, Ph.D. In two parts : German- 
English and En^iah-German. 16mo, 356 pages, cloth, $1.75. 

In addition to the Dictionaries proper, this volume contains lists of 
the most important technical terms, proper names spelled differently in 
the two lanpisges, a sound-notation, an outline of grammar, and several 
pages of "travel talk" in parallel columns. 

SEEDLINGS. 

By Sir John Lubbook, Bart., F.R.S., etc., author of " Ants, 

Bees, and Wasps,** " Origin of Giyilization,** etc., and editor 

of the ** Modem Science Series.** \^th 684 illustrations. 

2 vols., 8yo, cloth, $10.00. 

These volumes contain the results of most extensive observations made 
at Kew and elsewhere, with a view to solving some of the many interest- 
ing problems connected with the germination of plants. The numerous 
iUustrations will be found of the greatest value to botanists in elucidat- 
ing the text. 

THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER 

AMAZONS. 

By Hbkbt Walteb Bates, F.R.S., late Assistant Secretary 

of the Royal G^graphical Society. With a memoir of the 

author, hy EIdwabd Clodd. With map and numerous 

illustrations. 8to, cloth, $5.00. 

In company with Alfred Russell Wallace, the author, in 1848, began 
an exploration of the Amasons region for the collection of objects of 
natural history. This volume records the adventures of an eleven- 
years* sojourn, during which specimens of nearlv iifteen thousand 
species were obtained ; and includes descriptions of habits of animals, 
sketches of Brasilian and Indian life, and various aspects of nature 
under the equator. 

New Edition ofHaeckel's " Creation.'' 

THE HISTORY OF CREATION ; 

<)b, The Dbyelopment of the EABTHfAND ITS Inhab- 
itants BT THE Action of Natubal Causes. By Ebnbt 
Haeckel, Professor in the Umversity of Jena. The trans- 
lation revised by Professor £. Rat Lankesteb, M.A., 
P.R.S. With 46 illustrations. In 2 toIs., 12mo, cloth, $5. 

" The book in its present form cannot fail to interest all who have a 
taste for natural history. . . . It is a sufficient recommendation for 
it that it is the statement of the views of one of the most learned, ex- 
perienced, and honored naturalists of modem times."— From the Re- 
riier*g Pre/ace. 

CHARLES DARWIN : 

flis Life Told in an Autobioobaphical Chapteb, and 
IN Selections fbom His Lettebs. By his son, Pbancis 
Dabwin, F.R.S., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
With portrait. 1 vol., 12iiio, cloth, $l.oO. 



ROUSSEAU'S EMILE; 

Ob, Tbeatisb on Education. Abridged, translated, and 
annotated by Wiluam H. Payn, Ph.D., LL.D., Chan- 
cellor of the Uniyersity of Nashville, and President of the 
Peabody Normal College. The twentieth volume in the 
International Education Series. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

Rousseau's " Bmile ** may be rmrded as the sooroe of social, politi- 
cal, and educational ideas that advocate a return to nature. It is the 
most radical work of the kind ever written, and not only gave the pri- 
mary impulse to Pestaloni and Basedow, but set on Are all Europe, and 
probably did more than any other book to bring about the French 
Revoluaon. No book is more helpful than this to provoke original 
thought in regard to the grounds of educational theories. 

New Popular Edition of 

AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. 

Notes and Recollections. In 1 vol., 12mo. cloth, 75 cts. 
paper, 50 cents. 

%ECENT FICTION. 

A COMEDY OF ELOPEMENT. 

By Chbistian Reid, author of '* Valerie Aylmer,'^ *' Morton 
House," etc. No. 108, Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1 .00. 

IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 

By Beatbice Whitbt, author of '* The Awakening of Mary 

Fenwick,'' "Part of the Property," etc. No. 109, Town 

and Country Library. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00^ 

" Miss Whitbv is far above the average novelist **~ Netc York Com- 
mereial Advertuer. 

" * Part of the Property ' Is a thoroughly good book. . . . It is re- 
freshing to read a novel in which there is not a trace of slipshod work. *' 
—London Spectator. 

(iOD'S FOOL. 

By Maabten BIaabtens. author of ** The Sin of Joost Ave- 
lingh." 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

"Throughout there is an epigrammatic force which would make 
palatable a less interesting story of human lives or one less deftly told.** 
—London Saturday Review. 

"Perfectly easy, graceful, humorous. . . . The author^s skill in 
character-drawing is undeniable.'* — London Chronicle. 

"A remarkable work."— ^Vno York Timee, 

" Ifaarten Ifaartens has secured a firm footing in the eddies of cur- 
rent literature. . . . Pathos deepens into tragedy in the thrilling story 
of * God's FooL' **— Philadelphia Ledger. 

" Its preface alone stamps the author as one of the leading Wngiiah 
novelists of to-day." — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

"The story is wonderfully brilliant. . . . The interest never Is^; 
the style is realistic and Intense ; and there is a constantlv underlying 
current of •subtle humor. . . . It is, in short, a book which no student 
of modem literature should fail to nad.^^— Boston Times. 

FROM DUSK TO DAWN. 

By Kathabine Peabson Woods, author of "Metcerott, 
Shoemaker.*' I'imo, cloth, $1.25. 

" Rarely, indeed, does an author attain to such wide prominence in 
so short a time as did Katharine Pearson Woods on the appearance of 
her somewhat socialistic novel called 'Metaerott, ShoemMer.' That 
story, however, with all its absorbing power, gave only the faintest evi- 
dence of the real strength that has hiuierto remained latent, but wfaicb 
is now so wonderfully developed in her latest story, 'Froin Dusk to 
Dawn.' ^* —Baltimore A fnerican. 

" The author has not only successfullv interwoven discussion upon 
religion and the occult sciences, but she has handled them throughotit 
in a masterly manner, predicating her entire familiarity with them." — 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

" Certainly a remarkable book, in which the <}ue8tions of spirituali&m, 
hypnotLBm, snd magnetism are treated in a decidedly original fiwhion.'** 
— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
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The methods made use of by our schools in the 
teaching of English literature have, for some years 
past, been in a transition stage, exhibiting a strong 
tendency towards more enlightened ways of deal- 
ing with this vastly important subject. The fer- 
ment is of the healthful type, and a fairly clarified 
product may not unreasonably be expected to re- 
sult. When Matthew Arnold declared the future 
of poetry to be immense, he expressed a truth whose 
full significance may be realized only upon consid- 
erable reflection, and the assumption of a broadly 
philosophical standpoint from which to view the 
coming conquests of culture. The same idea was 
expressed, with something of humorous exaggera- 
tion, by the author of " The New Republic," in at- 
tributing to John StuaH Mill the opinion that 
'* when all the greater evils of human life shall have 
been removed, the human race is to find its chief 
enjoyment in reading Wordsworth's poetry." To 
indicate the importance of a due appreciation of 
literature we hardly need, upon this occasion, to re- 
peat the hackneyed quotations in praise of books, 
from Richard de Bury to Carlyle ; we may surely 
take it for granted that, allowing Arnold's demand 
on behalf of conduct, for a good three-fourths of 
our life, a considerable share of the remaining frac- 
tion may be claimed for literature. But if litera- 
ture is to count for so much among our higher in- 
terests, the manner in which we set about to prepare 
the way for it is surely of the utmost importance, 
and any misdirection of energy in this preparation 
means an almost incalculable loss. 

The main reliance of primary education, in this 
important subject, has been, and still is, the '* reader,'* 
supplemented by occasional outside passages of 
prose and verse, generally selected without judg- 
ment, and committed to memory for the purpose of 
being " spoken." All " readers " are bad in the 
sense that their use implies a very narrow limita- 
tion of the amount of matter to be read, and most of 
them are bad as regards the character of the selec- 
tions included. The essential points to be insisted 
upon in the reading of lower schools are two, and two 
only. Notliing, absolutely nothing, should be read or 
recited that is not literature, and the amount of read- 
ing done by the child should be as large as possible. 
An ideal '^reader" might easily be compiled ; indeed, 
excellent books of the sort are now to be had. But 
the use of the '< reader " generally means wearisome 
repetition of a limited amount of matter, whereas a 
rational method would demand very little repeti- 
tion. The jaded interest with which a hapless child 
cons the familiar and well-thumbed pages is fatal 
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to that appreciation of literature which it should be 
the first aim of primary education to encourage. 
Why, in these days of inexpensive production of 
reading-matter, should a child be forced to peruse 
the same pages over and over again until the very 
sight of the book is hateful to him ? Why should not 
every day bring to him fresh matter for the stimu- 
lation of his growing intelligence and imagination ? 

As for the other point upon which we should in- 
sist, the reading of nothing that is not worth read- 
ing, there can be no possible excuse for the kind of 
pabulum that is too commonly fed, by spoonfuls, to 
the mind of the young. When we consider the 
peculiarly receptive quality of the child's mind, the 
retentiveness whose loss he will so soon have occa- 
sion to mourn, the imagination so early to be dulled 
by the prosaic years to come, does it not seem a 
crime to make of these faculties or powers anything 
less than the utmost possible, to force the free 
spirit into ruts and waste it upon inanities ? Hav- 
ing at hand the ample literature which gives expres- 
sion to the childhood of the race, the literature of 
myth and fable, of generous impulse moving to he- 
roic deed, how can a teacher be justified in substi- 
tuting for this the manufactured and self-conscious 
twaddle that is the staple of most modern writing 
for children ? Even for the very youngest who can 
read at all, there is no lack of suitable material. 
The melodies of Mother Goose, as Mr. Scudder has 
convincingly argued, are literature in a certain 
sense, surely in a far higher sense than the nursery 
jingles that too often take their place. And when a 
more advanced stage has been reached, there is the 
whole world of fairy lore, the wealth of religious and 
secular story-telling, the inexhaustible fund of histor- 
ical incident, all of which must be included in the 
outfit of the adult mind, and much of which is bet- 
ter acquired at an early age than at any other. 
The child who has grown up in ignorance of the 
labors of Hercules and Siegfried's fight with the 
dragon, of the wanderings of Ulysses and the deeds 
of King Arthur, of Horatius at the bridge and 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, has missed something 
that cannot be given him later, and may justly feel 
himself defrauded of a part of his birthright The 
sense of injury is only aggravated by finding the 
mind filled instead with lumber worse than useless, 
with recollections of the worthless stuff, only too 
well remembered, that in childhood usurped the 
place that should have been filled by literature care- 
fully selected for the value of its form or of its sub- 
ject-matter. 

While there are indications of an approaching 
reform in the methods of reading employed by our 
lower schools, and of reform along the lines above 
drawn, the progress in this direction will probably 
be so slow as to discourage all but the most san- 
guine. As long as the management of our common 
schools remains in the hands of persons selected 
with little or no reference to their fitness for the 
work — and that this is generally the case through- 
out the United States is a fact that need hardly be 



enlarged upon — we cannot hope for very much. In 
the fields of secondary and still higher education 
the outlook is brighter, for the problem is being 
dealt with in a more enlightened spirit. But the 
complaint that a considerable proportion of high 
school and college students have no literary apti- 
tude whatever is still heard, and benumbs the efforts 
of many among the well-meaning, some of whom 
seem disposed to accept this proposition as a state- 
ment of one of the stubborn facts of natare. To 
our mind, the proportion will remain large as long 
as we do not attack the difficulty at its root in the 
very earliest years of school life. But we do not be- 
lieve that there is any good evidence of the propor- 
tion being large by nature. It is not, however, sur- 
prising, when we consider the systematic way in 
which the literary appreciation is dulled by the 
narrow and mechanical methods of so much of our 
primary education, that the healthful growth of 
this faculty, thus arrested at a crftical stage, should 
in many cases be found difficult or impossible of 
stimulation at a later period. 

In secondary education, the old-fashioned treat- 
ment of English literature found its embodiment in 
a historical text-book, to be learned mostly by 
heart, accompanied sometimes by a hand-book of 
*^ extracts," in which each representative writer re- 
ceived an allotment of two or three pages. Some- 
times the history and the *' extracts" were jum- 
bled together, to the still further abridgment of 
the latter. The modern method, which has gained 
much ground of late, concentrates the attention 
upon a few longer works and their writers. This 
method is doubtless an advance upon the other^ 
yet it sometimes means a reaction carried to ex- 
tremes. We cannot afford to eliminate the his^ 
torical text-book altogether, but we do need to have 
the right kind of book and to use it with intelli- 
gence. For the book that gives cut^and-dried crit- 
ical formulas — a too prevalent type — the educa- 
tor can have no use. What he wants is a book 
that shall stimulate the critical faculty in the stu- 
dent, not suppress it by supplying criticism ready- 
made. To direct, but not to force, opinion, and 
to encourage the widest range of independent read- 
ing, should be the aims of secondary instruction in 
literature. As for the bare facts — dates, historical 
conditions, and the like — they must be learned as 
facts, but they are not all as lifeless as many stu- 
dents think them, and a judicious and sympathetic 
instructor will succeed in clothing many of them 
with such associations as to make their retention 
an easy matter. 

In college education, the reaction against the 
formal and dispiriting methods of the past has been 
very pronounced, and the study of literature ap- 
pears to be in a state of generally healthful activity. 
In this field of education, the chief danger seems to 
lie in an undue preponderance of the scientific 
spirit. The temptation to regard works of litera- 
ture as material for minute philological and histor- 
ical analysis is very strong, and this procedure finds 
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« certain warrant in the marked success which 
everywhere attends it. But the real question is 
whether the success thus obtained is of the sort to 
be desired. Does it not mean the intrusion of 
science upon a domain set apart for other, if not 
higher, purposes ? It is doubtless much easier to 
treat literature by the method of science than by 
the method of aesthetics; but does not literature, 
thus treated, cease to assert its peculiar and indieh 
pensable function ? Perhaps it may be just as well, 
AS a recent writer * upon tins subject suggests, to de- 
fer " laboratory work " in literature " until scien- 
tists introduce literary methods into the laborar 
tory." The effects of this '* mechanical and harshly 
intellectualized study *' are not unfairly described by 
the writer in the following suggestive passage : *^ If 
the literary neoph3rte's attention is directed too 
^rgoly toward facts, he may mistake the means for 
the end, and as a result of his training find the princi- 
pal object that confronts him as he takes up new 
works, nothing spiritual and aesthetic, but only the 
task of obtaining exterior information, hunting 
down quotations, dates, and allusions, surveying a 
poem by the rod and line of a technical phrase- 
ology, detecting parallels, and baying at the holes of 
conjectural originals, finally to emerge from his 
studies learned, but not literary." It seems to us 
that our colleges should no longer permit this sort 
of work to masquerade as the study of literature, 
but should relegate it to the department of science, 
where it properly belongs. But many of our col- 
lege calendars, upon compliance with this demand, 
would be shown completely denuded of literary 
courses, which, in turn, might result in the much- 
needed provision for the study of literature in the 
true sense. It is no easy matter to disentangle the 
study of literature, thus conceived, from the meshes 
that philological and historical science have woven 
about it, but a few men have been successful in the 
work, and their example is there for the rest to fol- 
low. Men of this class, more than of any other, 
are needed by our colleges to-day ; and in securing 
such men, giving free scope to their activity, and 
recognizing the claims of their work as no less 
serious than the claims of work in any other de- 
partment, the colleges will do literature the best 
service in their power. 

•Prafeasor Edwaid T. McLaughlin in ''The Educational 
Review." 



LITERATURE AT THE COLUMBIAN 

EXP OSIT ION. 

Literature will be represented at the Columbian 
Exposition in two distinct ways. First there will 
be the exhibit of books and libraries in the Lib- 
eral Arts Department of the Exposition proper at 
Jackson Park, — an exhibit to be made up chiefly 
of consignments from the various publishers, whose 
applications for space evince a very general inter- 
est in the matter, and give promise of an attractive 



and worthy display. Of far greater importance to 
the interests of literature, however, will be the series 
of conferences, or congresses, to be held in July in 
the Memorial Art Building near the heart of the 
city, as a part of the programme planned by the 
World's Congress Auxiliary, an outiine of whose 
grand and comprehensive work was given in The 
Dial for Dec. 16 last. It is the present intention 
to have these Literary congresses begin on the 10th 
of July, one week in advance of the Educational 
congresses, as many visitors may wish to attend 
meetings in both of these departments. By using the 
several audience-rooms that will be provided in the 
Art Building, the meetings of different sections may 
be held simultaneously, and thus the work of the 
congresses be greatiy expedited. 

The general department of Literature, as we have 
already explained, has been made to include, besides 
literature proper as represented by authors and their 
interests, sections devoted to philology and history, 
and to libraries. In each of the three last-named 
sections plans are to be formed and programmes 
provided, as far as possible, in cooperation with 
existing national organizations — such as the Mod- 
ern Language and Oriental Societies, tiie Historical 
Society, and the Librarians' Association, — some or 
all of which have already decided to hold their an- 
nual meetings for this year in Chicago, as a part of 
the proceedings of the Auxiliary Congresses. In 
the plans for a Congress of Authors, the same pol- 
icy will, as far as practicable, be pursued, and the 
work carried on by the local committees in con- 
junction with, or at least in consultation with, the 
representative societies of men of letters — such as 
the American Copyright League, the Author's Club 
of New York, and the London Society of Authors. 
The drift of discussion will thus naturally tend, at 
least in the beginning, toward those subjects most 
nearly related to the interests of authors in their 
profession: the rights of literary property, copy- 
right laws, national and international, the relations 
between authors and publishers, etc. An interna- 
tional conference on the laws of literary property 
is among the probabilities of the Authors' Congress, 
and may be an occasion of very great interest and 
benefit. A number of prominent authors, at home 
and abroad, have cordially approved the general 
purposes of the congress, and, in response to the 
request of the local committee, have offered valua- 
ble suggestions as to the practical measures to be 
adopted. . Mr. Walter Besant, late president of the 
London Society of Authors, has written that he will 
attend the congress as the delegate of his society, 
and will submit a paper by himself on some of the 
questions raised, from an English point of view. 
Hon. James Biyce, M.P., has given some timely 
counsel and furnished some excellent additions to 
the list of topics to be discussed. Royalty, in the 
person of King Oscar of Sweden-Norway, acknowl- 
edges recognition as a man of letters by expressing 
through his secretary his *' warmest wishes for the 
Congress of Authors and for the results of its labors, 
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as everything that will forward the dignity and 
welfare of the literary calling deep^ interests his 
Majesty." In this country mnch valuable assist- 
ance has been rendered by Mr. E. C. Stedman, the 
president of the American Copyright League, and 
by Mr. R. U. Johnson, its secretary ; also by Mr. 
R. W. Gilder and others. 

While the plans thus far formed for the Con- 
fess of Authors relate principally to subjects of 
professional rather than of general literary interest, 
the latter should not and need not be lost sight of. 
Such topics as the relation of dramatic and musical 
copyright to literary copyright, the teaching of lit- 
erature in the schools and colleges, current modes 
and standards of literary criticism^ literature and 
the newspapers, perhaps even the moral purpose in 
literature, might be discussed with profit not only 
to the writers of books but to the readers of them, 
and with the result of greatly broadening the inter- 
est and influence of the Literary Congresses. 



IBSEN'S NEW DRAMA, ^'BYGMESTER 

SOLNESS: 



»> 



Ibsen once wrote to a friend, speaking of the 
chief character in his greatest dramatic work, to the 
effect that the conception of Brand as a priest was 
accidental, and that the problem involved in his de- 
lineation was not essentially a religious one. '* I 
might," he said, ** have embodied the syllogism in 
the person of a sculptor or a politician as well as in 
that of a priest." One does not need to have read 
far in his Ibsen to understand this remark, to ap- 
preciate the fact that with this writer the problem 
or the type of character is everything ; the environ- 
ment or the shape given it little or nothing. The 
least essential thing, then, about Halvard Solness, 
the principal character in Ibsen's new play, is the 
nature of his profession, which is that of a master- 
builder. ( The work " Bygmester " is equivalent to 
the Grerman BaumeisteVy and means something less 
than an architect, — less, that is, in scientific ac- 
quirement. We shall translate the word as " build- 
er " in the extracts which follow). But when we 
come to ask what is the problem, what the type 
that the author has sought to portray in his latest 
work, we are somewhat puzzled about our answer. 
The play belongs clearly to the series of Ibsen's 
dramas of modern life, which began with ^'The 
Pillars of Society " (1877 ), and ended, until the 
publication of this year, with ''Hedda Gabler." 
It is, as fai* as the leading character is concerned, 
a study in morbid psychology; but the type is 
highly complex, and does not readily lend itself to 
definition. We will present an outline of the play, 
with numerous translated extracts, and see what 
can be done in the way of a summary. 

The characters of the play are these : Halvard 
Solness, the builder, a man in middle life ; Aline, 
his wife; Doctor Herdal, the family physician; 
Knut Brovik, a decayed architect, and his son, 



Ragnar, both now employed by Solness; Kaja 
Fosli, niece of Knut Brovik, also employed by Sol- 
ness ; and Hilde Wangel, a young woman of whom 
more hereafter. The play is in three acts, all of 
which occur in and about the house occupied by 
Solness both as a place of business and a dwelling. 
Herr Jaeger, the dramatist's most competent biog- 
rapher, calls attention to the fact that his modem 
plays beg^n where conventionally planned works 
would end. ^< All of Ibsen's later pieces are really 
nothing more than so many grand final catastro- 
phes. The situation is fully defined before the 
play begins ; all the critical moments are past, and 
it becomes the task of the play merely to illum- 
inate the given situation, and to carry it out to 
its remotest consequences." (Henrik Ibsen, 1828- 
1888. A Critical Biography. By Henrik Jaeger. ) 
To explain the action of the play we must, then, 
recount the past events which it involves. Solness 
started as a poor boy in the employ of Architect 
Brovik. His fortune began with the burning of 
the family home of his wife, to whom he was early 
married. In the work of rebuilding he found an 
opportunity to exercise his skill, and was thus em- 
barked upon a successful professional career. But 
the burning of the home had tragic consequences, 
for it occurred on a winter night, and the exposure 
brought illness to his wife and death to the twin 
boys, their children. Professional success attended 
his steps from this time on, and at the opening of 
the play his position as the one architect of the dis- 
trict is unquestioned. But the fatal accident of 
twelve years before still affects both the lives that 
were darkened by it. Both continue to brood over 
their loss, and both show the symptoms of incipient 
mental derangement, or, at least, a morbid condi- 
tion of mind that borders on derangement. As 
one sign of psychological disturbance, Solness is 
haunted by the fear that his position is not secure, 
that younger men will spring up to supplant him, 
just as he had supplanted Brovik. This fear is em- 
phasized by his employment of young Brovik, in 
whom he recognizes a talent that he seeks to sup- 
press. Now Ragnar Brovik is engaged to marry a 
young girl, Kaja Fosli by name. Solness employs 
this young woman as a bookkeeper, hoping thereby 
to keep Ragnar from seeking an independent 
career. But Kaja, soon after entering upon her 
work, becomes passionately attached to Solness, who 
seems to encourage her affection without exactly 
returning it, and is careless of consequences, so long 
as he may keep Ragnar under his control. 

When the play opens, Ragnar 'has just had the 
opportunity to design a villa for some wealthy peo- 
ple of the district, and wishes his employer to give 
the plans the stamp of his approval. The elder 
Brovik, who is rapidly failing in health, wishes to 
see his son established in life before leaving him 
forever, and seeks an interview with Solness. The 
following is a part of the dialogue, in which Solness 
for the first time reveals the fear by which he is 
haunted. Brovik has already spoken of Ragnar's 
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designs, and of the people who are ready to accept 
them if Sobiess will approve : 

Solness. [With snppresaed bittemeas.] So they came to 
Rafi:nar — when I was out ! 

Brovik, They came to pay yon their respects. And to ask 
whether yon would be wilKnir to withdraw. 

Solness, [Starting up.] Withdraw! I! 

Brovik, In case you thought that Ragnar's design 

Soiness. I ! Withdraw for your son ! 

Brovik. Withdraw from the agreement, they meant. 

Solness. Well, it amounts to the same thing. [Laughs bit- 
terly.] So then, Halyard Solness — he must now b^n to step 
back ! CKve place to those who are younger. To the very 
youngest, perchance ! Merely give place ! Place ! Place ! 

Solness refuses the request, and the old man goes 
away sadly disappointed. Then follows a scene be- 
tween Solness and Kaja, passionate on her side, af- 
fectionate on his, but in which he suggests that 
her marriage with Ragnar take place . at once, 
and that both remain where they are. The 
scene is interrupted by the entrance of his wife, 
whose manner is languid, with the least touch 
of suspicion, and who informs him that Doctor 
Herdal is in the house. In the scene that follows 
between Solness and Herdal, the former tries to 
draw from the latter the admission that Aline be- 
lieves her husband to be deranged. The doctor 
laughs at the suggestion, and the talk becomes con- 
fidential on the part of Solness. Among other 
things, he describes the way in which Kaja came 
into his office. 

Solness, One day she came to see them [her uncle and 
cousin] upon an errand. She had never been here before. 
And when I saw how fond of one another they were, it oc- 
curred to me that if I could have her here in the office, Rag- 
nar might stay too. 

Herded. That was a very natural idea. 

Solness. Yes, but 1 did not hint a living word of such a 
thing. I just stood and looked at her, and persistently wished 
that I had her here. Then I chatted with her a little in a 
friend!}' way, about all sorts of things. And then she went 
her way. 

Herdal. Well? 

Solness. But the next day, about evening, when old Bro- 
vik and Ragnar had gone home, she came here to me again, 
and acted as if I had made an agreement with her. 

Herdal, An agreement ? About what ? 

Solness. About the very thing that I had stood here and 
wished. But of which I had not spoken a single word. 

One is tempted to say of this incident, with Her- 
dal, " I don't understand one blessed word of it 
all," and to repeat the observation upon several 
subsequent occasions. The only explanation that 
seems to fit with this and later episodes of a similar 
character is that Ibsen attributes to his hero the 
power of telepathic suggestion. We are sorry to 
take this view of the matter, for it indicates the 
author*s literary faculty to be sadly in need of a 
scientific counterpoise ; but other men than Ibsen 
have lately shown that they take seriously the ab- 
surdity of thought-transf errence, and there seems no 
doubt that this is what the writer intends. We 
should, however, supplement the foregoing state- 
ment by remarking that the faculty attributed to 
Solness is more varied in its action than the inci- 
dent already quoted illustrates. In the second act. 



after relating to Hilde some singular experiences 

in his past history, he asks her : 

** Do you not believe this too, Hilde, that there are a few 
picked and chosen people to whom has fallen the grace, the 
power, the g^ift to wish a thing, to desire a thing, to will a 
thing — so persistently and so — inexorably — that they must 
get it at last ? Do you not believe this ? " 

Solness believes this, at all events ; it has become 
his idiejixe ; it provides a clue to the intricacies 
of his mental life. It means for him not only the 
power of projecting his thoughts into the minds of 
others, but also the power of so affecting material 
things as to shape them to his wishes- As a sub- 
jective fact, the author is perfectly justified in at- 
tributing this mania to Solness, but he taxes the 
scientific reason more severely than is allowable 
when he supplies the illusion with such objective 
corroborations as that already g^ven, or as the one 
to be mentioned presently. 

We left Solness in conversation with Herdal. 
He is giving confidential expression to the fear that 
always haunts him, the fear of being pushed aside 
by a younger generation ; he has just said, ^^ Some- 
time youth will come this way and knock at the 
door," when an actual knock is heard, and Hilde 
Wangel appears upon the scene. She is a young 
woman of twenty-three, and, like Kaja, a victim of 
the telepathic power attributed to Solness. Ten 
years before this very day, Solness had celebrated 
the erection of a new spire upon the church of her 
village. It was the custom for the builder, upon 
the completion of such a work, to climb the scaf- 
folding, and place a wreath upon the weather-vane 
of the spire. This Solness had done, amid the 
plaudits of the crowd; and of this the child 
Hilde had been a spectator, shouting '' Hurra for 
Builder Solness," and excitedly waving a flag. Af- 
terwards Solness had been entertained at her fath- 
er's house. Hilde now comes to tell him tliat upon 
the day of the festival, he had taken her in his 
arms, kissed her, and promised to come in ten 
years and make her a princess. The ten yeai's are 
now up, and since he has not come to her, she has 
come to him. Of all this story, Solness remembera 
nothing, and it seems to be the author*s intention 
that we shall infer nothing of the sort to have actu- 
ally occurred. But Solness, with his idee Ji.re^ un- 
derstands that he must have wished it, and so 
accepts tiie situation, pretending to recall the circum- 
stances. 

Hilde, upon her own invitation, remains in the 
house as a guest of the family, Fru Solness making 
no apparent objection. Solness, who is drawn to- 
wards Hilde by a strong feeling of sympathy, makes 
of her the confidant that he cannot make of his 
sickly and brooding wife, and the second act ( the 
next day ) is mainly taken up by conversations be- 
tween the two. Hilde is intended by the author to 
stand in sharp contrast to Solness, and the sympa- 
thy between them is that of complementary' natures. 
His mania has resulted in a morbid development of 
conscience; she is the personification of reckless- 
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ness, in this suggesting the character of Rebekka 
in *^ Rosmersholm/' The thought of duty repels 
her ; she lives in her passion for excitement, and 
does not concern herself with the means by which 
it may be satisfied. In his conversation with her, 
Solness reveals the secret that has been gnawing at 
his heart for years. Believing that his wishes, if 
sufficiently intense, must become translated into ob- 
jective fact, he holds himself responsible for the 
tragic event that bereft him of his children and cast 
a dark shadow over the mind of his wife. For he 
was ambitious when he started in life, and he had 
wished that the old house might burn and open a 
way for his ambition. From that destruction dated 
his professional success, and from it also the mor- 
bid sense of guilt that has made his subsequent life 
so unhappy. 

Solness. Giye heed to what I tell you, Hilde. All that I 
succeeded in doing, building, shaping in beauty, in security, in 
comfort, — in magnificence too — [wringing his hand] is it not 
f rightfnl to think 

Hilde. What is so frightful about it ? 

Soiness. That I must now go about and reckon it up. Pay 
for it. Not with money. But with human happiness. And 
not merely with my own. With that of others too. Do you 
see that^ Hilde ? That is what my artistic success has cost 
me — and others. And every livelong day I must go about 
and see the price paid for me anew. Again, and again, and 
still again ! 

HUde, [Rising and looking steadily at him]. Now you 
must be thinking of — of her. 

Solness, Yes. Most of Aline. For Aline — she too had 
her vocation in life. Just as truly as I had mine. [With quiv- 
ering lips.] But her vocation had to be spoiled, crushed, 
shattered to fragments — that mine might make its way — to 
some sort of success. Yes, for you must know that Aline, she 
too had a talent for building. 

Hilde. She ! for buUding ? 

Solness. [Shaking his head]. Not houses, turrets, spires 
— things of the sort that I busy myself about — 

Hilde. But what then ? 

Solness. [Pale and moved]. To build up children*s souls, 
Hilde. Build them so that they should rise in even poise, in 
fair and noble shapes. That they should rise to be erect and 
full-grown human souls. That was Aline's vocation. And 
now it lies there, unfulfilledjnot to be fulfilled hereafter. Of 
no use in the world. Just like the heap of ruins left by a con- 
flagration. 

Hilde, Yes, but even if it were so ? 

Solness. It is so I It is so ! I know it. 

Hilde. But surely you are not to blame for it. 

Solness, [Fixing his eyes upon her and slowly nodding.] 
That is the great, the terrible question, you see. There is the 
doubt that is gnawing me, night and day. 

Later in this scene, Hilde puts her finger upon the 
wound when she describes Solness's conscience as 
sickly. 

Hilde. I mean that your conscience is weak, of delicate tex- 
ture. It does not grasp things, cannot lift a weight and bear it. 

Solness, Hm ! What should the conscience be, may I ask ? 

Hilde. With you I wish that it were — well, robust. 

Solnfss, So ? Robust ? Have yon a robust conscience ? 

Hilde. Yes, I think I may say that. I have never noticed 
otherwise. 

In this act also, Solness tells Hilde his haunting 
fear of being supplanted hy younger men ; but she 
takes this lightly, and even persuades him to give 
young Brovik the solicited approval of his plans. 
This he reluctantly does, and informs both Ragnar 



and Kaja that he no longer needs their services. 
Kaja does not reappear upon the scene, Hilde having 
completely taken her place in the attention of the 
builder. 

In the third and last act of the play, following 
the second upon the same day, the influence of 
Hilde upon Solness reaches its culmination. He 
finds in her the warm human sympathy for which 
he has so long yearned, and which it has been use- 
less to expect from his wife. Let us add that the 
communion of these two souls is purely spiritual, 
and that there is no touch of indelicacy in the treat- 
ment of the situation. The part of the wife is, in- 
deed, throughout that of self-abnegation ; she real- 
izes that she cannot enter into her husband's life, is 
ready to accept and gratefully any influence that 
can help to brighten and strengthen it. For a 
moment, Hilde's conscience is aroused by pity for 
Aline, and appears less ^* robust *' than its wont ; 
but the impulse is transitory, and gives way to the 
pleasure that she feels in exalting Solness above his 
normal self, in lifting him for a time out of the 
slough of despond into which he had sunk. Sol- 
ness has been erecting a new house for his family, 
and the building is ready to receive its wreath from 
the builder according to the custom already men- 
tioned. But Solness confesses that he becomes 
dizzy upon a height, and that the episode of ten 
years before, when he himself crowned the church 
spire, and captured Hilde's imagination, was an ex- 
ceptional fact in his life, an action not since re- 
peated. In the last scene between the two there is 
developed a new phase (hinted at once or twice be- 
fore ) of the builder's diseased conscience. Hilde 
urges him to rise above himself and attempt the 
impossible once more; and, in his exaltation, he 
resolves to undertake the perilous work. She asks 
him if he is afraid. 

Solness. Yes, I am. 

Hilde. Afraid that you will fall down and kill yourself ? 

Solness. No, not of that. 

Hilde. Of what, then ? 

Solness. 1 am afraid of the retribution, Hilde. 

Hilde. Of the retribution ? [Shaking her head.] I do not 
understand. 

Solness. Sit down, I will tell you something. 

Hilde. Yes, do, now. [She sits down and looks expect- 
antly at him]. 

Solness. You know what I began with was building 
churches. 

Hilde. I know that very well. 

Solness. For you see, I came as a boy from a pious home 
in the country town. And so it seemed to me that church- 
building was the worthiest choice I could make. 

Hilde. Yes. yes. 

Solness. And I must say this, that I built those poor little 
churches with so honest and warm and devoted an aim that 
— that — 

Hilde. That-? Well? 

Solness, That I thought he must be pleased with me. 

Hilde. He? What he? 

Solness. He for whom the churches were. He in whose 
honor and pnuse they should serve. 

Hilde. Well, but are you sure that — that he was not — 
pleased with you ? 

Solness. He pleased with me! How can you talk so, 
Hilde ? He who gave the tJH>ld leave to prowl about as it 
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would within me. He who bade them stand ready to serve 
me nierht and day, — all these — these — 

If I We. Hevile- 

Solness, Yes, of both one and the other sort. No ; I was 
soon made to feel that he was not pleased with me [mys- 
terionaly.] It was really for that reason that he let the old 
house bum dovm. 

HUde. Was it for that ? 

Solness. Yes, do you not peroeive it ? He wanted to give 
lue the opportunity to become a master in my work, — and 
build still nobler churches for him. To b^n with, I did not 
undentand what he was after. But all at once it grew dear 
tome. 

Hilde. When was that ? 

Solness, It was when I built the church-^pire up in Lysan- 
ger, 

Hilde. I thought so. 

Solness, For you see, Hilde, there in that strange place J 
often went about musing and talking to myself. Tlien I saw 
clearly why he had taken my little childreih from me. It 
was that I might have nothing else to bind me. No such 
thing as love and happiness, you understand. I should be a 
builder merely, nothing else. And so all my life through I 
should go about and build for him [laughing]. But nothing 
came of that. 

Hilde. What did you do then ? 

Solness, First I searched and tested myself — 

Hilde. And then? 

Solness. I did the impossible. I as well as he. 

Hilde. The impossible ? 

Solness. Before that I was never able to climb high aloft. 
But that day 1 could do it. 

Hilde. [Jumping up.] Yes, that yon could ! 

Solness. And when I stood upon the topmost step and 
hung the crown upon the steeple-vane, I said to him : Listen 
now, thou almighty one ! From this day on I will be a free 
builder. I also, in my way, as thou in thine, 1 will no more 
build churches for thee, but homes for men. 

For this, then, it is that Solness fears i*etribution. 

But he yields to Hilde's eager entreaty, and makes 

the promise. 

SiUness. If I attempt it, Hilde, I will stand up there and 
talk to him as before. 

Hilde. [With increasii^ excitement.] What will you say 
to him ? 

Solness. I will say to him : Hear me, almighty Lord, judge 
me now as thou thinkest best. But hereafter will I build 
only what is fairest in the world 

Hilde. [Carried away.] Yes — yes — yes ! 

Solness. Build it together with a princess, who is dear 
to me 

Hiide. Yes, tell him that ! Tell him that ! 

Solness. And then I will say to him: I am now going 
down to put my aims about her and kiss her 

Hiide. Many times ! Say that I 

Solness. Many, many times will I say. 

Hilde. And then ? 

Solness. And then I will swing my hat,— and come down 
to earth — and do as I told him. 

What all this means is not very clear. It is evi- 
dently a sort of symbolism, but of what it is sym- 
Uolical the author leaves us in doubt. Is the spirit 
of revolt here personified, as in Goethe's '" Prome- 
theus"? 

The tragic ending soon follows. Sohiess takes 
the wreath, and, to the astonishment of his men, 
starts to mount the spire with it himself. He 
reaches the summit, hangs the wreath upon the 
vane, and swings his hat in the air. Hilde raises 
a jubilant cry, in which the others join, and Solness, 
tottering, falls to the ground, where he lies lifeless. 
Word is brought to Hilde, but she can only remem- 



ber that her hero has once more realized his true 
self, become again what she has thought him all the 
ten years of waiting, and she tenderly says, as the 
curtain falls, " My — my builder." 

Taken altogether, the play is a curiously inter- 
esting piece of work, although we are often per- 
plexed to discern the author's purpose. An intelli- 
gent stage presentation, under the author's direc- 
tion, would doubtless make the meaning clearer 
than it seems upon perusal. Dramatically effective 
it would certainly be, however puzzling its theme.^ 
The author has liardly a living equal in the con* 
struction of dramatic dialogue, and the new play 
has all the marks of the high finish g^ven its prede- 
cessors. As for the character of Solness, it is pos- 
sible that the specialist in mental pathology may be 
able to classify it ; in any case, it is likely to occar 
sion a great dual of discussion of the sort given to 
the similar problem presented by the character of 
Hamlet. William Morton Payne. 



CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 



Professor Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, of the Uni- 
vemty of Dublin, is to be this year's Ttinibnll lecturer 
upon poetry, his subject being ** The Growth anc} In- 
fluence of Latin Poetry." The lectures (eight in num- 
ber) will be given at the Johns Hopkins University 
between the 13th and the 24th of March. The follow- 
iug are the subjects of the lectures: 1. lutroduetory: 
A Geueral View of Latin Poetry. 2. Early I^tiu 
Poetry, especially the Drama. 3. Lucretius and Epi- 
cureanism. 4. Catullus and the Transition to the Au- 
gustan .\ge. o. Virgil. 6. Horace. 7. Satire: Per- 
sius and Juvenal. 8. Poetry of the Decline. Profes- 
sor Tyrrell rauks as one of the three or four greatest 
English classical scholars now living, and his literary 
work is of exceptional brilliancy. With the names of 
Stedinau, Jebb, and Tyrrell already to its credit, the 
TurubuU Foundation has amply justified its existeuce, 
and proved fruitful beyond most university endow- 
ments. 

In Mr. Theodore YiTatts's second article on " The 
Portraits of Lord Tennyson," published in the February 
" Magazine of Art," the author claims that we have 
" finer portraits of Tennyson than have ever been painted 
of any other English poet." He then goes on to say: 
** No reader of Tennyson's poetry can have his soul 
vexed by grotesque representations of the poet's linea- 
ments such as the caricature of Mr. Swinbnrue that ap- 
pears in the memoirs of the late W. B. Scott, where 
one of the finest brows ever seen is made fiat and re- 
ceding after a type that is more Aztec than European 
— where the uuderlip is almost negroid, and where the 
enormous eyes are out of all proportion to any face pre- 
tending to be human." We suspect that this portrait, 
rather than Mr. Scott's literary inventions, stirred Mr. 
Swinburne to his recent outbreak upon **The New Ter- 
ror," and anyone who looks at the portrait will admit 
that the poet*8 auger was justified. Mr. Watts goes 
on to say of Tennyson that, down to the latest moment 
of his life, his corporeal part <* exhibited no touch of sen- 
ility — presented, indeed, scarcely even a touch of old 
age. .\t twelve years beyond man's appointed three 
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score and teii| the deep, loud bass of his voice vibrated 
with no single tremor of age/' Mr. Watts also speaks of 
the wonderful volume of 1880 — ** Ballads and Other 
Poems" — and says: "To me it showed but another 
forward movement of that great flood of Tennysouian 
poetry which I described in the following sonnet to 
him: 

'* Beyond the peaks of KA( a rivulet springs 
Whose magic waters to a flood expand. 
Distilling, for all drinkers on each hand, 
The immortal sweets enveiled in mortal things. 
From honeyed flowers — from balm of zephyr wings. 
From fiery blood of gems, through all the land. 
The river draws — then, in one rainbow band. 
Ten leagues of nectar o'er the ocean flings. 

*' Rich in the riches of a poet's years. 
Steeped in all colors of man^s destiny, 

So, Tennyson, thy widening river nears 
The misty main, and, taking now the sea. 

Makes rich and warm with human smiles and tears 
The ashen billows of Eternity." 

Tiiis sonnet may fairly rank with the best of the au- 
thor's many tributes to Tennyson, even with his noble 
sonnet upon the poet's eightieth birthday. 



COMMUNICA TIOXS, 

TENNVSON'S PLACE IN POETRY. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

The most notable attempt that I now recall to de- 
termine the place of a poet, is Matthew Arnold's essay 
on Wordsworth. Therein Wordsworth is put in the 
fifth place in the first rank of modern European poets, 
being surpassed only by '* Shakespeare, Moli^re, Milton, 
Goethe," and that because of his <* ample body of pow- 
erful work." We might dissent both from Arnold's 
rule and its application; however, for our present pur- 
pose it suffices to amend and re-state the law thus: 
The poet of the highest rank and the first place is the 
greatest soul expressing himself on the noblest themes 
with complete and distinctive art in the largest body of 
verse. Taking these four elements, personality, theme, 
technique, and quantity, let us briefly consider how they 
would determine Tennyson's place in poetry. 

In the first place then, does Tennyson reveal him- 
self as a soul of supreme beauty and force, as a man of 
the noblest character, brightest intellect, and most pow- 
erful emotions? I think not. He is a very superior 
man, a genius even, yet he has not the consummate in- 
sight and fervid creativeness of the great masters. 
Partly because of innate lack of feeling, partly by 
reason of a seemingly proud reserve, partly by reason of 
over-reflectiveness and conservativeness, emotion does 
not flow so fully, freely, and forcibly as to stimulate a 
complete poetic expression of himself, of his nation, or of 
his time. However, Tennyson undoubtedly possessed 
power which remained latent for want of occasion and 
stimulus. A war for English independence would have 
stirred him to vastly higher expression than he actually 
attained. But as it is we cannot este'em him a genius 
of the first order. The clear, fearless intensity of 
Dante is not his, nor the profound and transcendent 
scope of Shakespeare or Goethe, nor yet the force of 
such minds of the second order as Byron and Shelley. 
Literature is first and foremost the revelation of the 
man, the expression of individuality; but herein Tenny- 
son plainly fails of the highest rank. 



Again, does Tennyson's choice and general concep- 
tion of theme give him a very high place as poet ? " In 
Memoriam," perhaps the most significant of his works, 
is the fragmentary diary of a private grief. Through 
the mist of his tears he sees Xature and Man trans- 
figured, and he expresses this in a succession of little 
poems, slight, subtle, and reflectively poetic. If Ten- 
nyson had treated this theme in a truly large and con- 
tinuous fashion, it might have been the noblest of En- 
glish elegiacs. In general, Tennyson is too cold and 
thoughtful, too reserved and constrained, to give pure 
lyric force to a complete long poem. Here and there 
we come upon a snatch of true and perfect song, but 
for the most part we find only objective art-work on 
set themes. Not the individual, however, but hu- 
manity, is the highest theme of the poet, and great 
world-poems like the Inferno, like Hamlet and Faust, 
have their universal value and interest by treating 
this theme with sublime power and insight. Such 
poems are the mature products wrought out in a life- 
time of spiritual endeavor by earnest and mighty souls. 
It is plain that Tennyson's place is not with these. If 
in lyric art he but infrequently rises above second rate, 
in dramatic and epic — the higher arts — he as rarely 
rises above third rate. The graceful, elegant archaism 
of the *< Idylls" is most pleasing; but here, as else- 
where, the late Laureate is more translator and inter- 
preter than creator. He constantly reverts to a roman- 
ticism and classicism. Tennyson turns and returns to 
the past, where his ideals are; and so his art does not 
reach a full, vigorous, original life. Tennyson is not 
the expression of his age; he is not the apostle of mod- 
ernity. Our industrial, democratic, scientific civilization 
finds little sympathy in him. No great theme came to 
him, and he made none, and so he achieves no complete 
masterpiece of creative art, lyric, epic, or dramatic. 

A single word will sufiflce on the points of technique 
and quantity. As artistic versifier Tennyson is ac- 
knowledged to be peerless, and we grant him this, but 
we cannot grant that this of itself offsets inferiority else- 
where, and places him at once in the first rank of poet«. 
Further, I believe no one can claim that the highest 
skill can atone for serious defects in personality and 
creative power. As to mere bulk of production, Ten- 
nyson is somewhat above the averagfe. 

On the whole, then, my impression is that Tennyson, 
taken for individuality, theme, quality, and quantity, 
ranks neither with the five supreme poets — Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, — nor yet with the 
poets of second rank, about a score — Chancer, Spenser, 
Burns, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, Moli^re, B^rauger, 
Hugo, Schiller, Heine, Ariosto, Tasso, Camoens, Calder- 
on, — but his place is among the first of a third order, with 
such unlike poets as Pope, Dryden, Cowper, Scott, and 
Keats. In short, Tennyson is a most brilliant virtuoso, 
but not a great creativ4 poet. jjj^^„ j^ Stanley. 

Lake Forest University^ Jan, '20^ lS9ii. 



MR. STOPFORD BROOKE'S THEORY OF THE 
UNITY OF ENGLISH LITERATLTIE. 

(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

It is a somewhat graceless task to express even a 
qualified dissent from your reviewer's free and gen- 
erous appreciation of the new " History of Early En- 
glish Literature " by Mr. Stopford Brooke. Mr. Brooke's 
rhetoric is always so confident and so winning that the 
critical sense is easily lulled into acquiescence. But 
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whatever Mr. Brooke has to say on the subject of English 
literature is sure of such wide attention that it seems 
all the more important that we should state our doubts 
in regard to his conclusions, if doubts can be i*easonably 
entertained. With Mr. Brooke's curiously dexterous 
method of manipulation, with his somewhat wayward 
and highly inventiye manner of interpretation, I am not 
here concerned. But the main thesis of his book, the 
stringent thesis of " the essential unity of English liter- 
ature," involves such important and interesting ques- 
tions, that pending its final solution, if final solution it will 
ever have, we may well subject it to the freest criticism. 

The question is one beset with many difficulties. 
Literature, and especially any particular national liter- 
ature, is doubtless an organic growth, and race and en- 
vironment are fundamental determinant factors in the 
process of literary evolution. But are there not others 
also, and are there not others perhaps of even greater 
importance? The course of the development of En- 
glish literature, to borrow an apt illustration from one 
of the new teachers in English, is like the course of the 
Mississippi river. The formal source is with the An- 
glo-Saxons, but the tributaries have perhaps contributed 
more than the main stream. The classical sources in 
this view are the Missouri of this stream. Perhaps, 
however, the stream-guages in use by differing critics 
are of different standards ! 

Ill this work, it may be admitted, Mr. Brooke sums 
up and presents in fine literary form what are the pre- 
vailing tendencies of English and German academic 
thought in recent years on the question, although the 
gist of his theory does not seem to be essentially differ- 
ent from M. Taine's theory of the race and the milieu. 
We derive our ideas of history nowadays from Mr. 
Freeman and from the Germans. But there are still 
some of us old-fashioned enough — or new-fashioned, as 
it may appear — to believe that the final generalization 
on this subject has not yet been uttered. The influence 
of race is indeed fundamental, but ideas do not always 
and altogether travel by lines of heredity and of en- 
vironment, — of which statement the history of the 
spread of (^hristianity affords sufficient illustration. 
Moreover, as Mr. Brooke himself reminds us, the En- 
glish people is composite; the main stream of the race 
is fed by many tributaries. It is composite in only a 
less degree than is the American people, — whose com- 
posite character we are beginning to realize anew after 
reading Mr. Douglas Campbell's remarkable book. 

Some day perhaps we shall return to the belief that 
the history of literature is quite as nearly allied to the 
history of philosophy, the history of ideas and of idea- 
forms, as it is to the history of race and the history of 
politics, and that it is far more nearly concerned with 
the former than with the latter. This is a belief not 
much in favor just at present, and it is but weakly de- 
feuded. Mr. C burton Collins, Mr. Saintsbury, and 
some others, who have been scornfully judged to speak 
more by faith than by reason, alone have dared to main- 
tain that the essential ideas, the essential impulse, and 
the essential forms of the g^at masterpieces in the great 
periods of English literature find their sources to a 
larger extent after all in the Greek and Latin litera- 
tures, if not in the French and Italian literatures, than 
they do in the Anglo-Saxon. And perhaps the contri- 
butions of the other and predominant school of critics, 
valiuible and important as they are, in the end will not 
be thought completely to overthrow this doctrine. 

Chicoffo, Jan. 20, 1893, ^' ^- C^KP^^'TER. 



AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS, 'AUTOGRAPH 
FIENDS," AND '• AUTOGRAPH CONFI- 
DENCE MEN." 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

All respectable autograph collectors who peruse Tii£ 
Dial (and let us hope there are many) will heartily ap- 
prove of your comments upon the article appearing in 
the January issue of " The Cosmopolitan," entitled 
"Confessions of an Autograph Hunter," (Vide page 7^ 
Thk Dial for January 1.) Autograph collecting, legit- 
imately pursued, is a favorite pastime among people of 
literary tastes, and it is exceedingly regrettable that 
articles such as the *< Confessions of an Autograph 
Hunter" should, from time to time, appear in print, to 
bring this edifying pastime into ]X>pular disrepute. 

Among legitimate collectors the term << autograph 
fiend " is recognized and used to describe one who, in 
his persistent quest of autographs, to use the words of 
Mr. Grant Allen, "pesters busy men with a stamped 
envelope and a request that they will write their names, 
parrot-like, six times over, on a piece of paper, for him 
to exchange with other equally feeble and futile collec- 
tors." Usually he is a boy, whose aim is to possess a 
collection of great size, or to make his gathered auto- 
g^phs articles of mei*chandise; and he computes the 
value of his collection by the number of signatures it 
contains, not by the historic or literary interest of auto- 
graph letters included in it. The distinguishing marks 
of the legitimate collector, however, are his resort to 
respectable autograph dealers to secure what he de- 
sires; his appreciation of letters that are of historic or 
literary interest ;• and his avoidance of all unscrupulous 
methods and all anuovance of other men. His coUec- 
tion will be valuable to the extent that it will be of in- 
terest to others besides himself, — often of public, his- 
torical interest. A long list might be g^ven here of 
honored names of men who are legitimate autograph 
collectors, to whom the publication of such an article as 
"The Confessions of an Autogroph Hunter" must be a 
serious annoyance. It was to " autograph fiends " that 
Horace Greely referred as the "mosquitoes of liter- 
ature." He never had cause to speak thus of legitimate 
collectors. 

In May, 1889, an article was published in a leading 
magazine of this country which gave rise to a new term 
in the vocabulary of autograph collectors, — "autogi-aph 
confidence-man." It was applied to the writer of that 
article, who therein described how he had applied the 
methods of the confidence-man to his quest of auto- 
graphs; and it might with greater justice be applied to 
the writer of "The Confessions of an Autograph Hun- 
ter." Now it is curious to note that the collection de- 
scribed by the more recent " confessor " (though a very 
impenitent confessor he appears to be)r was begun 
shortly after the former article appeared. May it not 
have been that the author of the " Confessions " 1*6- 
ceived his instructions in the autograph confidence- 
game from reading the article of May, 1889 ? If so, 
what better illustration would be needed of the harm 
likely to be occasioned by the publication of the more 
recent description of unscrupulous methods by which 
autographs have been secured ? Still greater, how- 
ever, is the harm likely to ensue to the legitimate pur- 
suit of autographs, the popular mind being already dis- 
posed to confuse the " autograph fiend " and the " auto- 
graph confidence man " with the reputable collector. 

New Orleans, La,, Jan, 19, ISffS. '^' ^' ^'- 
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Memorials of Moltkk.* 

" Moltke : His Life and Character," is a col- 
lection of biographical data compiled with a 
view of enabling the reader to form for him- 
self a fair general notion of the late Field- 
MarshaFs career and personality. The con- 
tents of the vokime are sufficiently various. 
Thei'e is a short Family History, a Memoir by 
the elder Moltke, a very condensed Autobi- 
ography contributed by the Count in 1866 to 
a German magazine, a brief novel written by 
him at twenty-eight, journals of foreign travel, 
■early records, etc. With these more direct 
autobiographical notices have been effectively 
incorporated the comments upon Moltke's 
•character and achievements by those whose 
■duty it was to criticise or report upon them, 
beginning with the final certificate of profic- 
iency of the young cadet, and ending with the 
testimonies of royal approbation showered upon 
the hero of the Austrian and the French wars. 
Where documentary evidence failed, the knowl- 
edge of those who were the Count's companions 
has been drawn upon ; and the charming sketch 
-" Marie Moltke," and the description of the 
■'' Retirement at Creisau," the calm cheerful 
evening of the old man's life, form, perhaps, 
the most readable portions of the work. There 
is also a table of memorable dates in Moltke's 
military career, a number of letters, some in 
f ac-simile, from the Imperial family, a descrip- 
tion of the festivities on his ninetieth birthday, 
and a touching account of his last day, by his 
nephew, Major v. Moltke. 

Descended from an old Mecklenburg family 
and the son of a general in the Danish service, 
Count Moltke was bom in Mecklenburg, Octo- 
ber 26, 1800, and grew up in Holstein, where 
his father had bought an estate. At the age 
of eleven he entered the Landkadetten Acad- 
emy at Copenhagen, where, as he tells us, the 
discipline was harsh and he underwent many 
privations. After leaving the Academy, in 
1819, Moltke served until 1822 in the Royal 
Danish Oldenburg Infantry Regiment, when, 
desiring to enter the Prussian service, he ob- 
tained an honorable discharge frpm the King 
of Denmark, and flattering testimonials to his 
ability and character from his superiors. The 
following extract from his discharge, given by 

* Moltke : His Life and Character. Sketched in jonmals, 
memoirs, a novel, and autobiog^raphical notes. Translated by 
Mary Herms. Illustrated. New York : Harper & Brothers. 



his commander, the Duke of Holstein-Beck, is 
of interest: 

" During the whole of his service I have had the op- 
portunity of observing his excellent qualities. His 
conduct has been blameless, his ardent and persevering 
devotion to the service has been quite what is to be ex- 
pected from a young and aspiring ofiBcer. . . . Though 
I am unwilling to lose this young man from iny regi- 
ment, I am nevertheless quite ready to g^ve him this 
well-deserved and impartial certificate, if it can promote 
his advancement." 

Added to this formal voucher were a few lines 
addressed to the young officer personally : 

" In sending you, my dear Moltke, the copy of his 
Majesty's order, asked for in your letter of request, I 
regret at the same time to lose in you an officer of whom 
I had great expectations. I shall always take a wanii 
interest in you, and shall be very much pleased to hear 
that the change that you have in view has had the 
happiest consequences '' . . . 

On March 12, 1822, Moltke received his 
commission as youngest second lieutenant in 
the Prussian 8th Infantry Regiment, thus en- 
tering upon a career which, so far as human 
foresight could reach, offered little chance of 
high preferment. But in the young lieuten- 
ant the Fates had no ordinary man to reckon 
with. He obtained, or rather forced, the es- 
teem, first of his superior officers, and then, 
when his performances rose from excellence 
to relative perfection, of his Sovereign also. 
Prussia's kings have usually displayed an en- 
lightened self-interest ; and it is observed, not 
without justice, that in their wisdom in choos- 
ing the right men for the right places, lies the 
chief secret of the success of the HohenzoUerns 
and of the i)eople committed to their care. 

Moltke's promotion under his first and his 
second sovereigns, Frederick William III. 
and Frederick William IV., was slow, but it 
was sure. In 1840 we find him appointed to 
the General Staff of the 4th Army Corps, com- 
manded by the King's brother, Prince Charles, 
and thus brought into touch with the royal 
familj'^ and court. In 1845 he was aide-de- 
camp to Prince Henry in Rome, and in 1855 
was made senior aide-de-camp to the heir to 
the throne. Prince Frederick William. At 
what time his third sovereign, the Emperor 
William, came into close contact with him is 
not precisely known. That the penetrating 
eye of this prince early note^jl a talent that in 
later years was to aid so signally in achieving 
for the Fatherland the most astonishing and 
unbroken series of victories ever won by one 
great military nation over another, is evident 
in the following story furnished by the Count- 
ess Maxa Oriolla, 7iee von Arnim. 
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** One eveniiig, soon after the war of 1870-71, I was 
chatting gayly with the Field-Marshal ahout old times, 
when the Emperor William came up to me and asked : 
* What important matter have you to settle with the 
Field-Marshal? ' < We were talking of our early 
years and of our merry prauks in that time,' I replied, 
when his Majesty said: * Aud do you know that it was 
myself who invented Moltke ? ' I said, * Yes, but how 
is that possible ? ' The Emperor : * Moltke was a sim- 
ple voung officer, of whom nothing was known, when 
some plans of fortresses and other work done by some 
young officers were submitted to me. I was struck by 
one of the plans, doue by a young man of tbe name of 
V. Moltke, and I said to my Generals: ** I wish you to 
keep an eye on this young officer, who is as thin as a 
pencil, his work is excellent; he may turn out something 
great." Well, don't you see tliat I invented him ? * 
Strange to say, the Field-Marshal seemed to notice 
that the Emperor was speaking to me about him. He 
had also heard his name mentioned, and showed some 
curiosity, so that he asked me: * What did the Emperor 
speak to you about with so much interest ? ' I laughed 
aud said : * It was something of great interest that he 
confided to me, the fact that he discovered you from 
acme of your first work, which had been submitted to 
him.' Tlie Field-Marshal smiled, but was silent." 

It was not till his sixty-sixth year, when the 
Austrian war broke out, that Moltke had the 
opportunity of displaying his ability in an ac- 
tive campaign. Touching the issue of this 
struggle, so momentous for Prussia and for the 
whole of Germany, the Field-Marshal observes : 

" Next to the will of God and the valor of the troops 
and their leaders, there were two factors in the situa- 
tion which decisively affected the termination of the 
war; these were the original distribution of our forces 
over the different seats of the war, and the massing of 
troops on the battle-field." 

Moltke's system, as is well known, consisted 
chiefly in making the different army corps ad- 
vance separately and operate simultaneously in 
grappling with the enemy ; but in reckoning 
the merits of the system and its amazing results 
in the wais of 1866 and of 1870, account must 
be made of the singular qualities of the man 
who carried it out. A scheme of operations 
generally expressible in a dozen words may 
imply in its execution the mental grasp of a 
network of logical relations and a capacity for 
patient elaboration of detail, beyond the scope 
of anything short of genius. It has, indeed, 
been held by some (usually in themselves the 
best refutation of their theory, for we are apt 
to over- value the merit we are conscious of pos- 
sessing), that genius and industry are iden- 
tical : and certainly in men like Moltke it is 
difficult to say where the fruits of natural abil- 
ity begin and those of diligence end. Gifted 
with an insatiate appetite for work, the period 
of his youth and his middle age was an un- 
broken course of preparation for the great tasks 



of his declining years. Regarding his plan 
of operations in 1866, Count Moltke wrote : 

" A bold step was taken at the outset, when all the 
nine Army Corps were moved toward the centre of the 
kingdom, and the Rhine province left to the protection 
of an improvised army — consisting of the 13th Divis- 
ion, and the troops that had been spared from the Fed- 
eral fortifications and the Elbe duchies — but the ef- 
fect was decisive. The transport of 285,000 men was, 
in the short time available, only made possible by using 
all the railway lines, but these terminate at Zeitz, Halle, 
Herzberg, GCrlitz, and Freyburg on tiie frontier of the 
country. Hence the echelons that arrived there first had 
to wait for the arrival of the last to form a corps for them- 
selves. Many a military man of calm judgment may have 
been startled at the dispersion of the forces over a line of 
fifty (German) miles, if he took for the strategic dispo- 
sition what was only an unavoidable preparation for it. 
But the single corps were at once marched together to 
form three great bodies. ... It was the opinion of 
some eminent men that, in a fight of Germans against 
Germans, Prussia ought not to be the first to fire at the 
enemy. However, the king and his counsellors knew 
well that any further delay would mean danger to the 
state. Austria had taken the initiative in armament. 
Prussia began the action, and in consequence was dur- 
ing the whole war in a position to dictate terms to 
the enemy. If the crossing of the frontier. had been 
delayed for a#fortnight, we should very likely to-day 
have had to look for the battle-fields of this war on the 
map of Silesia. A few marches were sufficient to col- 
lect the two principal armies on the line of Bautzen- 
Glatz on the Bohemian frontier, but the intended junc- 
tion could only be effected by pushing the enemy back, 
and this could only be done by fighting. . . . Ten 
days sufficed to force the Austrians to a decisive battle. 
On the morning of that day the forces on our side stood 
in a front of four miles; in this extension it was nec- 
essary to avoid being attacked. Our taking the offen- 
sive bad the result of so uniting all the corps on the 
battle-field that the strategic disadvantage of a sepa- 
ration was turned into the tactical advantage of com- 
pletely surrounding the enemy." 

The chapter headed " Retirement at Crei- 
sau '^ affords suggestive glimpses of Moltke's 
private life. In 1848 he wrote to his brother 
Adolph, " My favorite thought is still, that by 
and by we may have a family gathering on an 
estate — I should prefer one in our dear Ger- 
man land''; and after the campaign of 1866 
the gratitude of the king and the people en- 
abled him to purchase the estate of Creisau in 
Silesia. He at once showed his readiness to 
aid the little community about him. One of 
his first acts of proprietorship was to build a 
school for the Creisau children, giving the land 
for the purpose, aud fixing a sum, the interest 
of which was to be the master's salary. For 
the benefit of the children he founded a sav- 
ings-bank : 

" For every child entering the school, he provided a 
savings-bank book, in which he entered one mark (a 
shilling) for a beginning, after that the child received 
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the book to pay in half-peDiiies or pennies as he saved 
thein. Every time that a mark was made up, the Gen- 
eral added another one himself. The book was given 
to the children at the time of their confirmation, either 
to draw the amonnt, or to keep for a time of need." 

At the same time the General started a free- 
school library, constantly adding books him- 
self, and allowing the children free use of it, 
so that during the long winter evenings they 
might read to their parents. Later on he 
built an infant school, and also contributed 
to the building of a church spire at Graditz, 
giving the parish the material for casting a 
bell, for which purpose the king allowed him 
to use some French cannon that had been cap- 
tured during the war. 

Of Moltke's simplicity of character and con- 
tempt for the tenets and observances of the 
" Dandiacal Body," several pleasing incidents 
are given. He never possessed more than two 
suits of clothing, and always wore these as long 
as possible. In 1891 he boasted of wearing a 
summer overcoat which he had had made when 
he went to England with the Crown Prince in 
1857, and which he pronounced to^e '* still as 
good as new." Nor did he ever forget to re- 
mark of this perennial garment that it had a 
silk lining — a luxury which he never allowed 
himself afterwards. When he set out for a visit, 
even one that was to last several davs, and was 
obliged to take evening dress with him in view 
of an impending dinner or other social formal- 
ity, he would travel in his dress coat and wear 
it for days together, at the imminent peril of 
catching cold. 

" On one of these occasions the experiment was made 
of providing him with a little handbag in which to 
carry his dress-coat, but it failed so signally that it was 
never repeated. After resisting sometime he had al- 
lowed the piece of luggage to be placed on the back 
seat of the carriage in which he drove to visit a nephew 
for a day. He intended to attend the meeting of the 

Order of St. John, at Breslau. Arrived at S he 

took out his dress-coat and hung it on a peg. The next 
morning he conscientiously packed his ordinary coat 
into the bag, which he took with him, but forgetting to 
put on the dress-coat, he simply put on his overcoat, 
and so drove to Breslau. He did not notice what he 
had done till a servant helped him to take off his over- 
coat in the ante-room, when he suddenly discovered to 
his dismay that what remained after the removal of the 
outer wrap of his apparel was not quite suitable for a 
drawing room." 

A notable trait in the Field-Marshal's char- 
acter was his nice regard for the feelings and 
the comfort of others, especially of his social 
inferiors. Just as he always dismissed his 
footman when the tea things were cleared away, 
so he never overlooked his coachman, prefer- 



ring, in especially bad weather, to walk rather 
than order the carriage. "In weather like 
this," he used to say, " one really should not 
have the coachman or the horses out." He did 
not like to sit with his back to horses, but 
would never allow anyone else to do so in order 
to make room for him ; so when visitors came 
to Creisau he used to cut the Gordian knot of 
the seat problem by placing himself on the box 
beside the driver — much to the embarrassment 
of the guests who anxiously watched him on 
his uncomfortable perch. One of these occa- 
sions will never be forgotten by those con- 
cerned : 

" Wishing once to confer a special favor on a newly 
married ofiBcer, he took him for a drive with his bride, 
and this time, before anyone could stop him, clambered 
up to the box. The young couple, in spite of their ap- 
pealing glances, were forced to take the back seat, and 
when the little party returned after an hour's ride the 
husband and wife were still sitting, stiff and uncomfort- 
able, in the place of honor." 

Whist formed the usual evening pastime at 
Creisau, and it was only on rare occasions that 
it was varied by a reception. Much as the 
Field-Marshal liked to gather round him his 
relatives and closer friends, he disliked formal 
gatherings, and the deferential awe with which 
strangers approached him made him feel ner- 
vous and constrained. 

" When he felt quite too uncomfortable, he would 
secretly instruct his servant to order his guests' carriages, 
which were then suddenly announced at a surprisingly 
early hour. When the carriages were once at the door 
it meant the speedy break-up of the party." 

Moltke was an assiduous reader, and his 
favorite books were those on philosophy and 
history. Next to learned works, he liked sound 
humor, enjoying especially the works of Dick- 
ens, and Gellert's poems, and during his last 
years he took great pleasure in the story of the 
Buehholz family. At the same time he had a 
profound feeling for the beauties of poetry, and 
there were moments when he displayed, to the 
fascination of all around him, the idealistic 
side of his nature, which, conjoined in his ease 
with practical energy and the capacity of tak- 
ing an objective view of life, stamped him as a 
German of the genuine type. In his poetical 
moods he would sometimes repeat whole scenes 
from his favorite ** Faust ": 

<< As he recited, pronouncing every syllable distinctly 
and with due emphasis, there was a peculiar and won- 
derful ring in his voice which went straight to the heart 
of the listeners, to whom the full force and poetic 
beauty of the passage was brought home by the impas- 
sioned delivery." 

Although we find the Field-Marshal dedar- 
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ing, at the age of forty-one, ** At last one be- 
comes sensible enough to throw overboard all 
enthusiasm as empty moonshine,'' he neverthe- 
less continued, up to his ninetieth year, to em- 
ploy much of his leisure in translating into 
German the poems of Thomas Moore. That 
these renderings were not without grace and 
feeling, the following specimen attests : 

'^ Dn Holde, dn Reine, sei da wie die Tanbe, 
Die aohiichtem entflieht in des Waldgrandes Laube 
Mit Fliigeln, so rein and so weiaa wie der Schnee, 
Sich badet in dem krystaUnen See. 
Sein liehter Spiegel wamet sie dann, 
Schwebte der drohende Falke heran 
Und eh er die Beate za fassen vemu^, 
Flieht eilend sie unter das schirmende Dach. 
O sei wie die Taube 
Dn Reine, da Holde, sei gleich dieser Tanbe."* 

" Moltke, His Life and Character," provides 
the reader with the materials for forming for 
himself a clear and satisfactory portrait of the 
great Field-Marshal. The various sketches, 
journals, descriptive memoirs, documentary 
records, letters, etc., have been most judiciously 
gathered, and the publishers have given them 
an attractive setting. Mention should be made 
also of the illustrations. These are mostly fac- 
similes of Moltke's drawings, which, though 
of modest technical merit, are of considerable 
personal interest. e, q, j, 

* '" Oh fair ! oh purest ! be thou the dove 
That flies alone to some sunny grove "; etc. 

I St. Ai^rnstine to his Sister. ) 



Four Xotable Art Books.* 



English criticism of art at the present time 
has qualities which differentiate it sharply from 
that of other countries. It partakes of the na- 
ture of English painting in its faulty solem- 
nity, following in its wake, accepting its formu- 
las, attitudinizing before it in worshipful ad- 
miration. No revolution in its aims and meth- 
ods, no inspiration for a wider outlook and a^ 
higher reach, could result from such subser- 

*MA]f nr Abt: Studies in Religious and Historical Art, 
Portnut, and Genre. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Dlus- 
trated with 45 plates. New York : Macinillan «.^ Co. 

Drawimo Ain> Enobayino : A Brief Exposition of Tech- 
nical Principles and Practice. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
Illustrated. New York : MacmiUan & Co. 

Pbefereiccbs uf Art, Life, akd Liter.\ture. By 
Harry Quilter, M.A. Illustrated. New York : MacmiUan 
A Co. 

Pablo db Segovia, the Spanish Sharpsk. Translated 
from the original of Francisco de Quevedo-Villegas. Ulns- 
trated with 110 drawings by Daniel Vierge, together with 
comments on them by Joseph Pennell. New York : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 



vience. And the function of the critic is to 
encourage original talent, to mark the path of 
progress, to measure the vitality in new move- 
ments and their power for good or evil, to sac- 
rifice all personal friendships for the truth as 
he understands it, and for the glory of art. 
Such criticism is far more common in France 
than in her neighbor across the channel. In 
(contrast with the heavy formality of the En- 
glish critic, the Frenchman is alert, i*eceptive, 
and sympathetic. His mind is hospitable to 
new ideas and influences ; his work sparkles 
with wit and delicately veiled irony ; it is warm 
from the heaii;, as well as from the head, and 
its faults of florid language and exaggerated 
enthusiasms grow out of these merits. In a 
word, the Frenchman has an instinctive feeling 
for art, which is quite unknown to his English 
rival. It gives his work sincerity ; and though 
criticism should be interesting in order that it 
may be influential, it must be first of all sin- 
cere. Mr. Hamerton's work, which is typical 
of the best English art criticism of to-day, 
always excepting that of Mr. Walter Pater, is 
deficient in just this quality. In spite of his 
self-consciousness, or perhaps because of it, he 
reasons from without rather than from within ; 
we feel that his training is a thing apart from 
himself, that his admiration is cold, and his con- 
demnation the result of conviction born of cus- 
tom and environment rather than of feeling. 
Like many of the English painters, he studies 
art too often from the literary standpoint, and 
judges an artist, as he judged Whistler, by 
standards antagonistic to the highest artistic 
production. Mr. Hamerton never attempts to 
take another point of view than his own, nor 
to appreciate the aims and merits of a painter 
whom he does not immediately understand. 
His is didactic criticism, rigid, formal, correct. 
It has an air of conscious forbearance and vir- 
tue, as who should say, '^ I am Sir Oracle, and 
when I ope my lips, let no dog bark '' ! He 
covers much space with elaborate explanations 
of obvious things, and seriously considers sub- 
jects hardly worthy of attention. And yet his 
book, coming as it does from a man whose 
authority is conceded in England, is worthy of 
consideration as showing the national point of 
view. 

'^Man in Art" is a volume sumptuous 
enough to ornament any library. It is well 
printed on hand-made paper, and it is furnished 
with forty-six plates in line engraving, mezzo- 
tint, photogravure, hyalography, etching, and 
wood-engraving. These plates cover a wide 
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range of subjects from the carved ^^ Head of an 
Egyptian King" to Rude's "Mercury," from 
Botticelli's " Virgin and Child " to a group of 
** Cossacks " by Caran D'Ache. They are one 
and all superbly reproduced, and Mr. Hamer- 
ton has invariably shown in its perfection the 
reproductive process which he employs. He 
intentionaUy varies these processes as much as 
possible in order to show the merits of each, 
and in every case credit is rightly g^ven to the 
artist who interprets as well as to him who 
creates. Some of the drawings, like Alma Tade- 
ma's delicate and beautiful " Study of a Girl " 
and the inimitable "Cossacks" by Caran 
D'Ache, are here given to the world for the 
first time, and these alone would give value to 
the book. The admirable etching by C. O. 
Murray after Schalcken, with its sharp con- 
trasts of light and shade, the sympathetic in- 
terpretation by Henri Manesse of the tender- 
ness in Ghirlandajo's "Portraits," and the beau- 
tiful mezzotint by Hirst after Watts, are also 
interesting. Though the collection is rathev 
heterogeneous, the individuality of each artist 
is vividly presented, and every plate is accom- 
panied by a note which connects it in some 
measure with the text. The book itself is 
divided into six parts, under the general heads 
of "Culture," "Beauty," "Religious Art," 
"History and Revivals," " Portrait," and " Life 
Observed." Mr. Hamerton rambles on through 
these subjects easily and evenly, in his clear, 
straightforward style, which knows not, in 
spite of his assertions to the contrary, the value 
of contrast and climax. Mr. Hamerton's argu- 
ments are frequently unanswerable because 
they are axiomatic ; and his statements are 
sometimes the result of study and knowledge. 
"There is hardly anything that man does 
which cannot be made a legitimate subject 
for art," he says on page 90 ; and yet, curious- 
ly enough, he qualifies this undeniable fact by 
finding a dearth of artistic material in manu- 
facturing towns, which surely oflFer ample op- 
portunities to the right man. And later in the 
book he wonders if the modem costume can 
ever find artistic expression, forgetting that the 
greatest artists can always conquer whimsical- 
ities of costume and environment, and sub- 
ordinate them to an artistic conception, as 
Velasquez and Rembrandt have done repeat- 
edly, as Fortimy did in his " Spanish Lady," 
as Whistler did in his " Portrait of Carlyle," 
as St. Gaudens has done in his statue of Lin- 
coln. One is inclined to quarrel, too, with his 
statement on page 19, that " mystery and sug- 



gestion lay quite outside of Durer's capacity," 
when the greatness of the " Melencholia " is 
due ehiefiy to the mystery and suggestion in 
the woman*s face. Mr. Hamerton is at his 
best in his discussion of Historical Painting, 
in his admiration of Raphael and Rembrandt^ 
in his chapters on " Art and Archaeology " and 
"The Analogy between Portrait and Land- 
scape/' and in his pleas for the imagination in 
art. 

" Drawing and Engraving " is also signed 
by this indefatigable writer. It consists of the 
two articles on these subjects contributed by him 
to the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, here slightly revised and enlarged, and 
embellished by many wood-cuts, line-engrav- 
ings, and reproductions in heliogravure. Mr. 
Hamerton's style is always didactic, whether 
he intends it to be so or not; consequently 
it is better, more natural and severe, where his 
subject-matter is avowedly of that nature. 
These papers are chiefly for the instruction of 
amateurs ; but they are valuable also to stu- 
dents, for Mr. Hamerton's information is cor- 
rect and clearly set forth. His descriptions of 
the various processes in engraving are lucid, 
and under that head he includes wood-cutting, 
copper and steel plate-engraving, etching, mez- 
zotint and various photographic reproductions. 
The text is well printed and supplemented by 
a most interesting and beautiful series of illus- 
trations. 

Another English art critic exhibits himself 
to the public in a large octavo volume, — " Pre- 
ferences in Art, Life and Literature," by 
" Harry Quilter, M. A., Trin. Coll. Camb., of 
the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law." It 
is hard to recognize Whistler's " 'Arry," one 
of the "enemies" whom the artist has re- 
morselessly held up to ridicule, under this for- 
midable array of honors, but his pei*sonality 
creeps out on many pages. Although his work 
is more sincere and far less pretentious than that 
of Mr. Hamerton, it is no less personal and 
self-conscious, and it partakes in certain places 
of his pomposity. Of what importance to the 
reader are the reasons which led these men to 
make their books, or their difficulties in find- 
ing the right name for a chapter, or their 
methods in constructing an article ? Mr. Quil- 
ter's essays lack form and perspective, but that 
does not prevent many of them from being in- 
teresting. The chapters on Pre-Raphaelitism 
contain much that is new and instructive, and 
in these at least he seems to be emancipated 
from pi*ejudiee. He brushes aside all senti- 
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mental ideas in regard to the formation of the 
brotherhood, and gives a good, fair, cold pre- 
sentment of the case. He sees too clearly the 
commercial motives of these enthusiasts ; but 
as Hunt is the only one of them who remained 
true to the theories then enunciated, perhaps 
Mr. Quilter is not altogether wrong. His pic- 
ture of Rossetti is vivid, and probably accur- 
ate as far as it goes, but it shows one the triv- 
ialities of his character, his shrewdness and his 
fits of temper, rather than the incomplete Ti- 
tanic greatnesH of the man. 

'* He conld not understand that other people should not 
do as he did, and if they did not, he was angry as frank- 
ly as a child would be. There was, it seems to me, mnch 
more of the Italian than the English nationality in him, 
and his moments of excitement, his fits of depression, 
his mad pranks, and madder suspicions, the nature of 
his intellect, his queer mixture of business capacity and 
utter childishness, his moral contradictions, were all 
such as are common enough in Italy, but rarely met 
with in our own country." 

And later he writes of his pictures : 

**Such as it is, the work has evidently grown from 
its author's character, like a flower from the earth, and 
bears scarcely a trace of another's influence. The hope 
of immortality lies in this fact. Copies die, but for 
originals, however imperfect, there is always a chance." 

The character of Millais, too, is sharply drawn, 
and there is much to be learned fi-om the con- 
trast between his youth, poor, generous, and 
ambitious, and his age, rich, honored, and sad- 
ly content with narrowed power. Madox Brown 
and Holman Hunt alone of all the members of 
this school ar ' given too much importance; and 
Bume-rJonesV "queer, half-ascetic, half -volup- 
tuous art '* is skilfully described. Mr. Quilter 
includes in his volume several literary sketches, 
but though they are more graceful in style 
than the other essays, they contain nothing 
particularly notable. It is as an art critic 
that this writer must stand or fall ; and in 
looking over the extracts from his Acad- 
emy notes in " The Spectator " during twenty 
years, one wonders that in all that time he 
could have said so little worth remember- 
ing, and one is surprised to come upon his 
keen censure of Alma-Tadema and his appre- 
ciative criticism of Rodin. But he accepts 
Rodin not as an outgrowth of the French 
school but as a depaiiiure from it, and his 
essay called " Thoughts on French Art " is so 
inadequate and so antagonistic that its prem- 
ises are false and its conclusions al>surd. On 
the contrary, one of the best things in the 
book is the essay on Watts. He appreciates 
the largeness of aim in this painter's work, and 
characterizes it very happily with Stevenson's 



words, — " erring and imperfect, but filled with 
a struggling radiancy of better things, and 
adorned with ineffective qualities." It is a 
little startling to find Watts admired as a 
colorist ; but one can forget that, in the jus- 
tice of the writer's other conclusions, and in 
the generosity of a judgment which finds even 
his failures beautiful, " for they are sincere 
work in a great cause, and over the weakest of 
them there lingers something of the glory and 
the dream." The book is well printed and 
illustrated with many reproductions of draw- 
ings and paintings, which vary as greatly in 
merit as do different parts of the text. 

The importance of the recent edition in En- 
glish of Quevedo's novel, " Pablo de Segovia, 
the Spanish Sharper," lies not so much in the 
text as in the one hundred and ten drawings 
by Daniel Vierge which illustrate it. For 
these drawings introduce to the public a g^reat 
original artist whose work is almost unknown 
on this side of the Atlantic. It would be pleas- 
ant to bestow praise alone upon this beautiful 
book in its rich vellum binding, but the intro- 
duction by Mr. Joseph Pennell is so aggres- 
sively forced upon one's attention that it can- 
not be slighted. It is written in bitterness of 
soul from the standpoint of the illustrator who 
sees his work neglected or patronized and him- 
self ignored by an unfeeling public. And this 
in spite of the fact that Mr. PennelFs own 
drawings have given him success and fame. 
The reason of his resentment is not clear, but 
its existence is undeniable. The public, the 
writer, the publisher, and critics of both art 
and literature, all come in for a share of his 
asperity, and even the unoffending painters 
and sculptors are obliged to bow before the 
triumphal chariot of the illustrator. To give 
his own art its due importance it is not neces- 
sary to belittle all others ; to exalt Vierge one 
need not disparage the draftsmanship of Diirer 
and Rembrandt and Vandyke. " Fewer peo- 
ple, probably " — writes Mr. Pennell, in a sen- 
tence which is an object-lesson in regard to the 
limitations of the artist in criticism, — "have 
seen Vierge's Quevedo since it has been pub- 
lished, than in a day sit and gape, and yawn 
in awe-struck ignorance before the Sistine Ma- 
donna : and yet the latter is as blatant a piece 
of shoddy commercialism as has ever been 
produced ; the Quevedo is a pure work of art." 
Such criticism as this tends to prejudice one 
against the object of its idolatr}% and so de- 
feats its own purpose. Notwithstanding Mr. 
PennelFs assertions to the contrary, the posi- 
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tion of the illustrator to-day is an enviable one. 
He reaches a much larger audience than the 
master of any other art, and his power for 
goo<l is proportionately greater. And alto- 
gether, as his worldly success exceeds that of 
the painter and his fame is wider, complaints 
seem rather supei-fluous. 

It is not strange that these drawings by 
Daniel Vierge, first published in Paris in 
1882, should have immediately influenced the 
illustrative work of the time, so clever are they 
in characterization, so bold in the use of line, 
and so original in their dash and brilliancy. 
His technique is remarkable, never over-elab- 
orate, never strained nor finical, and yet often 
suggesting a multiplicity of details with a few 
lines, or characterizing a scene with a dot and 
dash. He thoroughly understands the art of 
omission, leaving his paper white where it will 
conduce to the artistic effect and never adding 
an unnecessary line ; but, with all deference to 
Mr. Pennell, Rembrandt, Whistler, and two or 
three others have also known something of 
this art. Vierge's architectural sketches, of 
which this book contains only a few, are ex- 
quisitely suggestive of the strange beauty of 
Spanish buildings, — suggestive rather than 
exact, and yet truer to the spirit of the place 
than any number of photographs. In the same 
way he shows the action in a crowded street 
with a few strokes of his pen, or the character 
of a fowl with a blot of India ink and half a 
dozen lines. Nothing could be more charming 
than the composition of the drawing on page 
77, with its perspective of sunny roofs and the 
few trees so lightly and effectively touched 
in. The ruggedness of the mountain-side on 
page 103 is vivid to us through the same deli- 
cate means, and he can show leagues of dis- 
tance in the slightest sketch. Freshness, vigor, 
and high spirits are visible in every one of 
these drawings ; they exhibit a mind alert, ob- 
servant, imaginative, quick to understand the 
value of contrasts, and keen enough to realize 
a situation from a descriptive sentence and to 
illumine it. His humor, — and this perhaps 
is his distinguishing quality, — is irresistible, 
touching and enlivening everything he does, 
playing mad pranks sometimes with his char- 
acters and holding them up to merciless ridi- 
cule. Occasionally its influence upon the draw- 
ings is grotesque, but as a rule it is fanciful, 
sparkling, and delightful. Mr. Pennell calls 
Vierge a realist ; but he is too witty and too 
imaginative to be so classified, and his inimit- 
able character drawing is on broader lines 



than realism ])ermits. Among American illus- 
trators his rapid, suggestive style is most nearly 
approached by Mr. Pennell himself, to whom 
our thanks are due for introducing Vierge to 
the English-speaking public. 

Lucy Monroe. 



IIKKOIXES OF THE ARMY.* 



When Mrs. Custer first charmed her thou- 
sands of readers with the simple story of her 
life in the ai-my, there were not lacking sym- 
pathetic souls who shuddered over the perils 
and privations whereof she wrote. Hers was 
the unvarnished tale of a loving wife's expe- 
riences while following the fortunes of her sol- 
dier husband during the decade succeeding the 
Civil War. Mrs. Viele in ''Following the 
Drum," and Mrs. Carrington in " Absaraka, 
Home of the Crows," had published something 
of their impressions of army life, which for 
many a long year was as a sealed book to the 
women of America except such as had rela- 
tives or intimate friends wedded in the regu- 
lars and stationed in that indefinite geograph- 
ical district known as The Plains. So far as 
perils are concerned, they were really greater 
after than before the war ; and the fearful 
array of officers, soldiers, settlers and defense- 
less women butchered by Indians was far 
greater from '66 to '76 than previous to '61. 
This for the simple reason that in the old days 
the Indians had few if any firearms, and that 
after the war they obtained the finest repeat- 
ing rifles in abundance, while the troops were 
supplied only with the regulation single-shooter. 
In point of perils encountered, therefore, the 
heroines of our frontier twenty years ago had 
little to yield to their sisters of the ante hel- 
ium days ; but in point of actual privation and 
suffering, unexampled as they may have seemed 
to the readers of '' Boots and Saddles " and 
" My Life on the Plains," our more modern 
instances must yield the palm to those related 
of the amazous of the '50s, for here comes 
the daughter of an officer of the old army, the 
devoted wife of another, the mother of two de- 
voted wives of cavalry captains of to-day, and 
her story of danger and privation, unflinch- 
ingly met, is one that American women ought 
to read and be prouder than ever of their 
queendom. *' I Married a Soldier " is the ex- 
pressive title of Mrs. Lane's straightforward 

* I Married a Soldier ; or. Old Days in the Old Army. 
By Lydia Spencer Lane. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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story ; and, soldier though he was, — a daring 
Kentuekian who enlisted in '46 and fought 
his way up through every grade until he won 
his commission, — the reader is well justified 
in the conclusion that the wife was every whit 
as good a soldier as he, the dashing lieutenant 
who wooed and won her in '54, the veteran 
colonel of the retired list to-day. 

Think of it! Long before railways were 
dreamed of or wagon roads anything more 
than trails, she journeyed all over Texas, New 
Mexico, and The Plains. Four times between 
1854 and 1861 she was trundled by ox-team 
or mule-team the long weary way between the 
Missouri and the Rockies. Eight weeks' steady 
travel it took her to reach her Pennsylvania 
home from their adobe shelter on the Rio 
Grande. Months she dwelt and reared her 
little ones in the open field, with only the flimsy 
canvas of her tent to shield them from furious 
storm and biting " norther." Often was she 
her own cook and nursemaid, sometimes her 
own laundress. Once, lost at nightfall miles 
from home, she sought and found shelter under 
the roof of a band of outlaws. Twice she was 
drowned out in New Mexico : once, when the 
heavens descended, and the roofs of her shelter 
with them ; once, when the floods arose, and 
*' wading knee deep " about her room she res- 
cued her treasures from destruction. Once, 
in mid-ocean as it were, half-way on that vast 
rolling sea of treeless prairie stretching from 
Leavenworth to Denver, she was bereft of 
almost every earthly possession, — tent, wagon, 
camp beds and bedding, — and only saved from 
death in the flames by an instant rush to the 
river, " carrying one child and leading the 
other"; then journeying days thereafter in a 
freight wagon in which there was no room to 
rec*line, so that she and her babies slept with 
the earth for their bed and ate with the ground 
for a table, while the husband and father, hun- 
dreds of miles to the west, was battling to save 
the remnant of the government troops and 
property from the triumphant rush of armed 
rebellion up the valley of the Rio Grande. 
Once, when left alone at a defenseless post, 
threatened by instant attack from Texan 
rangers, while the garrison, all but a sergeant's 
guard, was sent, by the orders of traitors to 
the flag, long marches away after imaginary 
Indians, she became sole custodian of the gov- 
ernment funds, and, de facto if not de jure^ 
the commanding officer of the post, — for the 
sergeant reported every day for orders to his 
absent captain's plucky wife. Often she lived 



month after month, contentedly, uncomplain- 
ingly, on soldier rations, without either milk, 
eggs, butter, or vegetables. Often was she or- 
dered from pillar to post without the faintest 
warning ; sometimes she was deprived, through 
long winters, of feminine companionship or 
sympathy, when stationed at "one-company 
camps " along a dangerous road, — sometimes 
isolated from the rest of the world, from which 
they heard just exactly once a month, no 
oftener. Secession was an old story; Bull 
Run had been fought and lost before they real- 
ized that war was upon them and they them- 
selves might at any moment be besieged. It 
is a story that from beginning to end will prove 
a revelation to every reader hitherto unac- 
quainted with "old days in the old army" of 
the frontier. 

In the narratives of these two typical hero- 
ines of our array there will be noted a certain 
difference — an intangible, illusive something 
which no one can fail to see, which the lay 
reader cannot explain, but which maids and 
matrons schooled in garrison life recognize and 
understand at a glance. Mrs. Custer saw and 
heard as the commanding officer's wife, the 
leader of the regimental social circle, the un- 
crowned queen of a large garrison, the woman 
who, more than any other within their guarded 
gates, gives the tone to garrison life and say- 
ings and doings. Her pages breathe the very 
essence of exquisite womanliness, of a charity 
that covered a multitude of sins, cloaked everv 
frailty, stifled every spiteful tale, and strangled 
scandal at its birth. Her husband's rank lifted 
her above the manifold little trials and heart- 
burnings in which less fortunate sisters were 
sometimes involved. It is one thing to be the 
object of the chivalric devotion of a regiment 
of gallant officers and men, and of the trust 
and affection of its circle of women ; it is quite 
another to begin one's army life as the help- 
mate of a junior lieutenant, with one room and 
a kitchen for quarters, a hundred dollars per 
month for all pay and allowances, and not a 
few slights to submit to — little desctgremem^ 
which with concomitant tiffs i^nd squabbles 
were frequent enough in the old days, though I 
am frequently informed they exist not in the 
new. One does not have to read between the 
lines to see that Mrs. Lane probably had her 
share of vexations, yet she too draws the veil of 
kindline.ss and charity. Once in a while, how- 
ever, some charming bit of femininity croj)s 
out. She is so pleased because Hancock, fa- 
mous and a major-general, should instantly 
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recognize and warmly greet the friend he knew 
ten years before when they were I'oughing it 
on the far frontier. She is righteously indig- 
nant, though she will not say so, at another, 
nowhere near so famous, but still a wearer of 
a general's star, who forgets the whilom com- 
panions of his exile. She used to bake biscuits 
every evening after the long toilsome march 
of the day, and two officers regularly came and 
were fed till they were filled. One never for- 
got it ; the other, a magnate of the War De- 
partment long after, tells her he ^^ remembered 
the march, but not the biscuit/' Mrs. Lane 
might well be pardoned for saying very much ; 
but she says very little, and yet how effectually 
does it dispose of the ingrate : ^^ He is dead 
now, poor man ! " 

Let those who have seen with Mrs. Custer's 
clear, indulgent eyes, and looked on army life, 
as it were, " from the throne," turn now to Mrs. 
Lane, and learn through her frank, honest re- 
cital of the trials and privations and hardships 
of those to whom we sang atBenny Havens' — 

** To the Ladies of the Army our onpe shall ever flow, 
Companions of oar exile and our shield 'gainst every woe.'* 

They who read will realize what it involved to 
say " I married a soldier " in those old days, 
and what it cost through the slow upward 
climb to reach at last the refuge of the retired 
list, beginning almost ^^ from the ranks." 

Charles King, U.S.A. 



WlI^I^IAM COWPER,* 



It will be ninety-three years next April since 
William Cowper, poet, died in the sixth-ninth 
year of his age. The best accounts of his life 
thus far accessible have been Southey's (1835); 
Bruce 's in the Aldine edition of " Poems " 
(1869) ; Benham's in the Globe edition 
(1870 ; and Goldwin Smith's monograph in 
the "English Men of Letters" series (1880). 
None of these biographers except Southey lay 
any claim to exhaustiveness, and a great many 
new facts and much new material have come 
to light since Southey wrote. After nearly 
one hundred years, and bit by bit, practically 
the whole of Cowper's story has been laid bare, 
and the result is the new " Life of William 
Cowper " by Mr. Thomas Wright, which may 
l)e truly called " exhaustive "; in fact, if any 
fault is to be found with this large, handsome, 
copiously illustrated volume of nearly seven 

* The Life of William Cowper. By Thomas Wright. 
New York : G. P. Patnam's Sons. 



hundred pages, it is that it contains not only 
all that we can care to know about the poet, 
but even some things that seem scarcely worth 
knowing. The author is Principal of Cowper 
School at Olney, and he has embodied in his 
work not only the various discoveries of his 
predecessors, but also a large number of new 
facts of which previous biographers have been 
ignorant. He has consulted unpublished let- 
ters in the British Museum and in the hands 
of private persons, has read in manuscript 
the " Diary " and " Life " of Samuel Teedon, 
the self-opionated and infatuated Olney school- 
master who held such a strange and powerful 
sway over the poet's later years ; has consulted 
the parish registers of Olney, and the ledger 
and day-book of Cowper's physician, and be- 
sides these every other source that seemed at 
all likely to lead to fresh information. 

Like all previous biographers, Mr. Wright 
is greatly interested in finding some explana- 
tion of Cowper's insanity, which manifested it- 
self with greater or less force ai some half- 
dozen times in the course of his life. Some 
have attributed it to the excitement of the great 
Religious Revival of that time ; some have laid 
it definitely to the ghostly ministrations and 
counsel of his friend the Rev. John Newton ; 
some have ascribed it to the death of Cowper's 
only brother John ; some to the miasmatic 
conditions of his residence at Olney. The 
special form of his delusion was always the 
same : that the God that made him had doomed 
him to everlasting torment, that God even re- 
gretted that He had given him existence. Mr. 
Wright thinks he has discovered the origin of 
this delusion. Cowper's belief that he was 
damned was due to a dream which he had at 
the end of February, 1773. This he calls '* the 
central incident of the poet's life," ^^ the most 
pregnant moment of his existence," and won- 
ders that it should have been entirely over- 
looked by previous biographers. Allusions to 
it are to be found in some of Cowper's lettei*s 
as a Terrible Dream in which " a Word " was 
spoken, but what was the dream or what the 
" word " he does not say. Mr. Wright thinks 
it must have been " Actum est de te, periisti " 
(It is all over with thee, thou hast perished), 
or something of similar import, since this was 
the thought ever uppermost in Cowper's mind. 

In our opinion, Mr. Wright lays considera- 
bly moi'e stress on this " Fatal Dream " theory 
than the facts will justify. It is true that he 
grants that the dream is only a specific instance 
of an habitual morbid frame of mind, and that 
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it was merely an effect of which inherited mel- 
ancholia was the cause. But, even so, the em- 
phasis seems too great when w^ consider that 
from the period of his early manhood Cowper 
had always had a fatal propensity for hearing 
supernatural voices ; that he was now forty-two 
years old, and this was the third period of 
mental disturbance he had suifered, and that 
this '^central incident" could at most apply only 
to the later twenty-seven years ; and that the 
allusions to it by Cdwper himself are by no 
means so definite or so numei*ous as we should 
expect had it been of the paramount import- 
ance ascribed to it by Mr. Wright. Far more 
significant, and more entitled to the claim of 
being an original contribution to the discus- 
sion by the present biographer, would have 
been the grouping of all circumstances tend- 
ing to throw light on the cause of the insan- 
ity. Mr. Wright is the first of the biographers 
to ascribe this to '^ inherited melancholia." 
We think he is entirely correct in his diag- 
nosis, and. that no little evidence in that direc- 
tion is offered by himself in the items of fam- 
ily history scattered throughout the volume. 
Had he taken the same pains to mass these 
together and to fix attention upon them as he 
has upon the dream, it would have been more 
to the purpose. 

In every instance, Cowper's mental derange- 
ments were provoked by such slight matters 
that they are explainable only on the theory of 
a predisposition in that direction. A tendency 
to lateness of spirits was observable through- 
out the family ; in William's case, it manifested 
itself when he was barely twelve years old, in' 
the shape of a hallucination that he was con- 
sumptive and consequently fated to an early 
death. John, his younger brother, went through 
life oppressed by a superstitious belief in the 
fortune-telling of a gypsy tinker, who had read 
the lines of his hand when a boy. He lived 
to become a Fellow of Benet College, Cam- 
bridge, and was so able a man that in his death, 
at the age of thirty-three, the university was 
said to have lost its best classic and most lib- 
eral thinker Yet he suffered periods of de- 
jection that were but too surely indications of 
the same constitutional malady which so often 
embittered the existence of his brother. After 
the age of thii*ty, he lived in constant expectar 
tion of a speedy death, because after thirty the 
gypsy had declared that " his fate became ob- 
scure, and the lines of his hand showed no 
more prognostics of futurity " ! 

Many of these facts are new, and taken 



together they form a body of testimony in 
favor of the theory of inherited melancholia of 
precisely the kind that would be most valued 
by a modem alienist. Perhaps it would also 
be thought worthy of mention in this connec- 
tion, as an indication of a lack of physical 
vitality in the family, that William and John 
were the only children that lived to maturity, 
six older ones having been bom oiily to die In 
infancy. 

Naturally, to most readers the most inter- 
esting portion of the " Life " will be the story of 
the period of Cowper's poetical production. It 
did not begin until he was fifty years old, and 
lasted only about ten years. No new poems 
have been brought to light, but numerous in- 
teresting circumstances relating to the compo- 
sition of the old favorites are reveaJed. Long 
before this time, Cowper's friends must have 
settled down to the conviction that he was a 
failure. He had not succeeded in the profes- 
sion of law, for which his study had prepared 
him ; his frequent derangements unfitted him 
for all callings ; that he could ever make any 
mark in the world seemed extremely improb- 
able ; nearly all his life, he had been partially 
dependent upon the bounty of relatives. But, 
as Mr. Wright remarks — 

** If wc had no so-called failures in life, we should 
have few great poets. The poet*s loss is our gain. 
Had Cowper led a busy, indastrions life, had his career 
been what the world calls a successful one, we should 
IiAve had no < Task,' and very little of any other of his 
work that we now so much value.*' 

As a schoolboy and youth, Cowper had 
written poems to his friends and sweethearts 
which are little, if any, superior to similar 
compositions by other schoolboys. His first 
poem for publication was written at the age of 
fifty and was inspired by indignation against a 
certain work in defence of polygamy. It was 
rather a poor effort, but won the praise of his 
nearest friends, Mrs. Unwin and Mr. Newton, 
and was the means of inciting him to further 
use of his pen. He who, for want of a better 
occupation, had mended kitchen windows, 
drawn mountains and dabchicks, and grown 
cantaloupes, found from that day forward that 
he had enough to do. His first volume was 
about fourteen months in hand. He took great 
pains with his poems, and made no secret of 
the fact. " To touch and retouch," he says, 
" is, though some writers boast of negligence 
and others would be ashamed to show their 
foul copies, the secret of almost all good writ- 
ing, especially in verse. I am never weary 
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of it myself." Even "John Gilpin " cost him 
more labor than we have been led to believe 
from former accounts, which have represented 
the famous ballad as having been commenced 
and finished in a night. It is true that the 
story told to him one evening of the citizen of 
" famous London town '' made so vivid an im- 
pression on him that he could not sleep, but 
s{)rang from his bed to set down on paper the 
rhymes that came to him, bringing down to 
Mrs. Unwin in the morning the crude outline 
of "John Gilpin." But we learn now that — 

" All that day and for several days he secluded him- 
self in the greenhouse and went on with the task of 
polishing and improving what he had w^ritten. As he 
filled his slips of paper, he sent them across the Mar- 
ket-place to Mr. Wilson, to the great delight and mer- 
riment of that jocular barber, who on several other oc- 
casions had been favored with the first sight of some of 
Cowper's smaller poems." 

Cowpev has spoken of this barber in one of 
his letters as " one of the persons of best intel- 
ligence in Olney." 

The story of the origin of Cowper's longest 
poem, " The Task," has been told again and 
again, and there is little more to add to it. 
As Cowper himself confessed of this poem, be- 
gun at the instance of his new friend Lady 
Austen, it was not long before he was " forced 
to neglect the ^ Task ' to attend upon the muse 
who had inspired the subject." Concerning 
the fact of the subsequent rupture of their 
friendly relations, nearly every biographer has 
had his own interpretation. This is Mr. 
Wright's : 

'< The fact now began to dawn upon his mind that 
Lady Austen was in love with him. The only wonder 
is that he did not perceive it before. Nobody can 
blame her for losing her heart to the poet. She saw 
only the bright and cheerful side of his chanicter, and 
knew little or nothing of the canker of despair that 
gnawed continually at his heart. ... As soon as 
Cowper discovered in what light Lady Austen regarded 
him, he perceived that matters could no longer go on 
as they were. The thought of love — anything more 
than a brotherly and sisterly love — had never entered 
his mind, for since his last dreadful derangement he 
had given up all thoughts of marriage (it should be re- 
membered, too, that he was in his fifty-fourth year), 
and seeing himself called on to renounce either one lady 
or the other, he felt it to be his bounden duty to cling to 
Mrs. Unwin, to whose kindness he had been indebted 
for so many years. 

" It has been said by some that Mrs. Unwin was jeal- 
ous of Lady Austen. Very likely she was. When we 
consider how tenderly and patiently she had watched 
over Cowper in his dark and dreadful hours, how for 
so many years she had shared his joys and sorrows and 
delighted in his companionship, we need not wonder if 
some feeling akin to jealousy stirred her when she per- 
ceived the danger of her place being taken by one who, 
though more brilliant, could not possibly love him more. 



<* But Mrs. Unwin liad no need to fear. Cowper^s af- 
fection for her, his knowledge of her worth, his grati- 
tude for past services, would not allow him to hesitate. 
He had hoped that it would be possible to enjoy the 
friendship of both ladies; but when he discovered that 
it would be necessary to decide between one and the 
other, he bowed to the painful necessity and wrote Lady 
Austen * a very tender yet resolute letter, in which he 
explained and lamented the circumstances that forced 
him to renounce her society.' She in anger burnt the 
letter, and henceforth there was no more communica- 
tion between them." 

In sad contrast to these ten active years of 
poetical composition and of cheerful compan- 
ionship with friends new and old were the 
ten which followed. Mrs. Unwin had a par- 
alytic sti'oke, her health rapidly declined, and 
she sank at length into a state of second child- 
ishness. As mind and body became more de- 
bilitated, her disposition underwent a total 
change. From being Cowper's gentle com- 
panion and watchful friend she became selfish, 
peevish, exacting. The worse she grew, how- 
ever, the brighter burned Cowper's affection 
for her, and it was while in this pitiable state 
that he wrote those exquisite stanzas " To 
Mary " which are known and loved by num- 
gers of persons who are indifferent to the 
" Task " or the translation of Homer. 

The story of these later years has never be- 
fore been so fully told, and it is one of the 
saddest in all literary history. Cowper firmly 
believed that good and evil spirits haunted his 
couch every night, and that the latter had the 
mastery. He had always kept up a diligent 
and brilliant correspondence with numerous 
• friends ; the few letters that he now wrote 
breathe little besides infinite despair. Mrs. 
Unwin's death occurred more than three years 
before his own, but his gloom could not be 
made deeper. His last poem was that most 
forlorn and touching one to all who know Cow- 
per's history, entitled " The Castaway." 

As a whole, Mr. Wright's book succeeds in 
presenting what has before been lacking — a 
complete picture of the man, with his strangely- 
compounded nature, his great capacity for both 
joy and sorrow, who, writing simply out of his 
own obscure and colorless experiences, became 
the most popular poet of his time and marked 
an epoch in the history of English Poetry 
which according to Matthew Arnold makes 
him " the precursor of Wordsworth," and ac- 
cording to Sainte-Beuve ranks him with Rous- 
seau in bringing about the reaction against 
eighteenth century- codes of taste and morality. 

Anna B. McMahan. 
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Republicanism in Switzerland and 

America.* 



The parallel and the contrast between the 
respective experiences of Switzerland and 
America in the growth of Federalism proves 
continuously attractive to American students, 
as is instanced by a new treatise on the subject, 
by Mr. W. D. McCrackan, who has pursued 
his studies in Swiss history upon the soil where 
that history was made. The Alpine cantons 
entered into modem history with their ^^ Per- 
petual Pact " of 1291, between three cantons ; 
and the league assumed a position among the 
European powers in 1499, when it had grown 
to comprise ten cantons, which in that year 
threw off their former allegiance to the Ger- 
man Empire, and formed a confederation 
proper. By the year 1513, the confederation 
had g^wn to embrace thirteen cantons, which 
number remained for more than two centuries ; 
and it was not until 1648 that these thirteen 
cantons secured from the German Empire the 
acknowledgement of their independence. The 
federation period of the Swiss Republic contin- 
ued until 1848, when their first federal consti- 
tution, properly speaking, was adopted ; since 
when these Alpine cantons have constituted a 
true federal Republic. In America the first 
attempt at Federalism was made in 1648^ by 
the temporary union of four colonies. The 
colonial period, of dependence upon a foreign 
power, with occasional leagues between colonies, 
continued for a hundred and thirty-four years. 
The confederation period, commencing in 1777, 
endured but twelve years; and in 1789 the 
young nation set the example of a well or- 
ganized federal State, upon a plan which has 
proved to be enduring. Thus the Swiss democ- 
racies were sixty years behind their American 
exemplar in adopting the system, to which at 
last they were driven by the logic of events. 
Their form of federalism, though differing ma- 
terially from its American prototype, was in 
some respects consciously modelled after it, and 
was made to include such features of the Amer- 
ican plan as could be utilized. 

It is acknowledged that it was the same 
Teutonic spirit of individual liberty that ani- 
mated these two peoples, which, after such dif- 
fering experiences, have assumed political posi- 
tions so nearly similar. Why should Switzer- 
land have lingered so long, from 1291 to 1499, 
in a condition of provincial dependence upon the 

* Ri8S OF THE Swiss Rrpubuc : A Histoiy. By W. D. 
McCrackan. Boston : Arena Publishing ComfMiny. 



German Empire, before attempting separate 
existence upon the plan of cantonal independ- 
ence ? And why endure the weakness, dangers, 
and vicissitudes of a merely federated relation 
for three and a half centuries, before becom- 
ing convinced of the vital necessity of adopt- 
ing a compact federalism ? The answer to these 
problems is to be found primarily in their en 
vironment, though other influences were un- 
doubtedly operative. Switzerland occupied a 
comparatively small territory, and was sur- 
rounded by envious and bellicose neighbors. 
The Alpine cantons must literally fight their 
way for two centuries, to independence of the 
German Empire. Their devotion to cantonal 
autonomy took the extreme form ; and the 
same unfriendly influences which had kept 
them dependent tended afterward to keep these 
cantons apart from each other, and developed 
racial, religious, and lingual differences into 
animosities. So they were compelled to fight, 
among themselves, their way toward national 
organization, till of their misfortunes and neces- 
sities was born that wisdom which taught the 
warring cantons to find their full strength and 
their real life in a federal union. The Amer- 
ican colonies, planted across the sea from their 
mother-land, and thus left largely to themselves, 
escaped many of the severest trials of the Swiss 
Cantons. The same Teutonic spirit of liberty, 
grown stronger with the advancing centuries, 
had on the plains of America a broader field 
and larger opportunities than in the Swiss val- 
leys. With a continental field of development, 
the Swiss democracy might have bourgeoned 
in the eighteenth century as rapidly as did its 
more favored American exemplar. 

But how, in the midst of mediaeval feudal- 
ism, could individual liberty find even the first 
opportunity for successful self-assertion ? The 
inquiring American student seeks to discover 
the genesis of Swiss democracy. Granting their 
disposition, what opportunities had the Swiss 
mountaineers for attempting to erect a rural 
democracy in the very stronghold of feudalism, 
the domains of the house of Habsburg ? We 
know that the American colonists had the ad- 
vantages of descent from free men, and of some 
training in political freedom. Without such 
advantages, how could the Switzers secure even 
the beginnings of individual liberty? Mr. Mc- 
Crackan's studies in Swiss history have en- 
abled him to throw agreeable light upon some 
of the short but sturdy first steps of these 
mountaineers toward their present freedom. 

The communities which grew into the Swiss 
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cantons were in mediaeval times mere fiefs of 
the great lords, temporal or spiritual, of the 
German Empire. The gradual increase of the 
power of the Emperor at the expense of that of 
his princes proved beneficial to the cause of 
democracy in the Alps. The three communi- 
ties which formed the league of 1291 had al- 
ready been recognized by the Emperor as his 
immediate subjects, entitled to his protection 
and to be governed by imperial bailiffs. Im- 
munity from the control of the feudal lords 
was thus accorded to them. In Uri this im- 
munity was secured by the grant of the terri- 
tory to an abbey. Schwyz secured a like priv- 
ilege by a charter from the Emperor, granted 
for the purpose of settling a local contest as 
to certain territory. The basis of the claim of 
Unterwalden to the like immunity is not so 
clear. But in 1291 these three cantons, claim- 
ing by this immunity to be no longer under 
any obligations to feudal lords, and being wise- 
ly jealous of the claims and pretensions of the 
Habsburgs to such feudal lordship, formed for 
their common protection the memorable ^' Per- 
petual League." This pact, while recognizing 
their subjection to the Emperor, contains many 
assertions of the inherent governing power of 
a democracy. By means of this alliance, the 
confederates together resisted with success the 
attempted encroachment of the Habsburgs, and 
achieved the brilliant victory at Morgarten. 
Their example infected their German neigh- 
bors. Other communities imitated it, and, with 
more or less reason, claimed the imperial im- 
munity, and from time to time joined the al- 
liance, until the early federation of the ^^ eight 
old cantons " was complete by the admission 
of Bern in 1353. In each of these eight can- 
tons, Mr. McCrackan has traced the growth of 
this principle of imperial immunity, which 
was the foundation of Swiss liberty. A cen- 
tury and a quarter later, two other cities were 
admitted to the league. In 1494, the ten 
allied cantons became involved in a war with 
the Emperor, at the close of which, in 1499, 
the Swiss, having practically achieved their 
independence, declared their allegiance to the 
empire at an end. Their success in holding to 
this position marks 1499 as the date of their 
independence, instead of 1648, when this claim 
was admitted by the empii*e. Thus had the 
contest between imperial and feudal power re- 
sulted in securing to these liberty loving moun- 
taineers freedom from both, and enabled them 
in 1513 to complete their confederacy of thir- 
teen cantons, which continued as the exponent 



of Swiss nationality for nearly three centuries. 
The Swiss type of republicanism, thus ob- 
served in its beginnings, is traced by the author 
through its many vicissitudes, down to the 
present time. Though but a rapid sketch of 
the development of Swiss constitutionalism, it 
is yet properly called a history. His mode of 
treatment of the subject is novel and pleasing. 
Though without illustrating at any length 
either the geography, the detailed history or 
the climate of Switzerland, or the traits, pur- 
suits, or social life of its people, he has aimed 
to present the salient points in their progress 
toward their present constitutional status. This 
he has done within the compass of one volume, 
conveniently divided into fifty brief chapters, 
so that the busy man, whose reading must 
be done by piece-meal, may take in this work 
by littles. 

The romantic elements of Swiss history show 
how truth may surpass fiction in interest. These 
diminutive democracies could not weld together, 
and they formed their unions tardily^ without 
coalescing. The mutual jealousies of the rural 
communes and the free cities seemed for cen- 
turies inextinguishable. The Reformation, the 
political operation of which in Switzerland is 
well summarized by this author, ran new lines 
of cleavage through the centres of both rural 
and urban communities, and divided them into 
hostile camps, sometimes splitting a canton into 
two distinct governments. Fighting for lib- 
erty made battle a trade, and the Swiss made 
war upon their neighbors, and for a time un- 
dertook to hold the balance of power in Eu- 
rope ; afterwards gladly subsiding into that 
neutrality which has now been guaranteed to 
them by their powerful neighbors. The storm 
of the French Revolution burst the barriers of 
their neutrality, and the French form of a re- 
public was imposed upon them by France. 
Soon the pendulum swung to the other ex- 
treme, and the cantons resumed their indi- 
vidual independence as members of a loose con- 
federation. Internecine quarrels brought them 
under the thumb of Bonaparte, with his Act of 
Mediation. It is curious to see how many of 
the constitutional features of the Swiss Repub- 
lic were, by the genius of the great Napoleon, 
forecast for the Swiss people in this Act of 
Mediation. The federalism which he told 
them was '^ uncommonly advantageous for small 
states " has at last become their accepted sys- 
tem. Modifying and improving their form of 
federalism from time to time, they have under 
their constitution of 1874 approached still 
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nearer to the American model. It is probable 
that they will yet find it to their liking to im- 
itate us more closely in their federal judiciary ; 
while there are even now Americans — and 
Mr. McCrackan is one — who advocate the in- 
troduction here of that practical democracy 
which operates through the Swiss ^^referen- 
dum " and " initiative." 

This work is, for readers in general, the 
most entertaining and satisfactory review of 
this subject which has appeared in America. 
Its numerous typo&nraphicsd errors are a warn- 
ing to the ent^^^bg publishers that more 
accurate proof-reading is necessary. 

James O. Pierce. 



Briefs on New Books. 



A book/ifr New 



*<QuABBiN, the Story of a Small 
BnaUniders and Town, with Outlooks upon Puritan 
tkdr desceKdants. j^ife " (Lee & Shepard ), is the title 

of a book by Mr. Francis H. Underwood. It is a 
story only in the sense of being a careful his- 
torical study, for its every page bears the marks of 
minute and accurate observation, and even the con- 
versations introduced into the interspersed social 
episodes show the stamp of reality so clearly that 
they seem to have been written out upon the spot. 
Mr. Underwood's << Quabbin " is a country town of 
about a thousand souls, situated in Western Mass- 
achusetts, settled in the eighteenth century, after 
the more fertile lands of the Connecticut Valley had 
become fuUy occupied. Of this town, typical of so 
many others — typical, in fact, of all New £ngland 
except the few larger settlements — the author has 
given us a study unsurpassed and unsurpassable 
for fidelity to fact. The study centres about the 
period of the author's own boyish recollections, 
fifty or sixty years ago, but from that point fre- 
quent excursions are made into both past and fu- 
ture, so that the book has a dynamic as well as a 
static aspect. In the latter aspect, it tells us exactly 
what the good people of Quabbin were doing and 
thinking every year, every week, almost every 
day and hour of their lives, — it tells us of their 
village and family ways, their political and religious 
ideas. In its dynamic aspect, the book describes, 
step by step, the slow process of social and intel- 
lectual evolution by which Quabbin has emerged 
from the dull Puritan atmosphere of the past into 
something of the clear air and light of the modern 
world. So careful and detailed an exhibit of a 
community, of its outer and inner life, has seldom 
been attempted, and never, we should say, more 
snoeessfuUy made. For Mr. Underwood's book, 
which we opened with the expectation of finding a 
sort of novel, proved far more fascinating than 
most fictions, and was found to compel the closest 
sort of attention. To the descendants of Pilgrims I 



and Puritans the work is dedicated, and they, at 
least, cannot read it without being thrilled to the 
inmost fibre by its sympathetic delineation of their 
ancestral past, for New England is Quabbin very 
much as Freiligrath declared Germany to be Ham- 
let. The philosophic temper of this retrospect is 
not the least admirable of its features. There is 
no blindness to the faults of the Puritans. In a 
certain sense, they were the salt of the New Worlds 
and yet their theocratic polity, suppressing indi- 
viduality as relentlessly as did the Spartan sys- 
tem or the rule of the monastic orders, operated as 
a formidable barrier to the advance of civilization. 
The author understands all this, and condenms it 
at need, but not in the unmeasured terms of cer- 
tain modern writers, — he has penetrated too deeply 
into the Puritan spirit for that. The closing chap- 
ter, on ^^ the return of the native," wiU find its res- 
ponsive echo in the heart of every man who, after 
an active life in the world, has once more sought 
the town of his birth, and has vainly endeavored to 
make fact fit with memory. The author feelingly 
and beautifully expresses the gentle pathos of this 
situation, and his closing paragraphs will not easily 
be forgotten. 

Fi«.,<»4^A« I^ "Charing Cross to St. Paul's" 
Of Fleet Street (Macmillan), a handsomely printed 
and the Strand, yolume illustrative and descriptive of 
London's great thoroughfare. Fleet Street and the 
Strand, Mr. Joseph Pennell furnishes the drawings 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy the text. The book is 
not, as the title seems to imply, of the guide-book 
order, though it furnishes a fair amount of facts 
useful to tourists. Its best commendation is that 
it is extremely lively and readable. The text is 
largely a running commentary on the illustrations, 
amplified with anecdote, reminiscence, and a good 
deal of desultory chat, witty and sentimental. Mr. ' 
McCarthy's manner is pleasantly off-hand, and he 
has the right gift of transfiguring the common- 
place, and of turning to literary account things at 
first sight hopelessly trivial and familiar. The fol- 
lowing sketch of a thirsty cabman (no unwonted 
phenomenon) has a ring of Dickens: *<I once 
caught a glimpse of a face at Charing Cross one hot 
day last summer which expressed a greater concen- 
tration of happiness than I had ever seen on the hu- 
man countenance before, or perhaps shall ever see 
there again. It was a hot day — glowingly, glo- 
riously hot. Outside a public-house door stood the 
driver of a four-wheeler, his cab waiting for him. 
He held in one hand a pot of beer from which he 
had been taking a deep draught. He held the ves- 
sel sideways in his hand, and seeing that there was 
a good deal left he stopped for a moment to think 
over the joy of the occasion and to take it in and 
becoipe equal to it. There he was, happy in the 
past, in the present, in the near future. The pleas- 
ures of memory, the pleasures of hope, the pleasures 
of imagination ! Think of that first deep, long 
draught! How delightful in the mere memory L 
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That man would not abate one jot of the heat of 
that day lest in doing so he might lose any of the 
joy of the deep drink. But then, in this present in- 
terval of delight, and while he is allowing the witch- 
ery of the first draught to gladden his veins and his 
senses, comes the knowledge that there is still a 
deeper draught awaiting his good pleasure. So he 
)>auses in his drink, slants the pot a little, looks 
down tenderly into its dark, foam-cuixlled pool, and 
still thrilling with the joy of the past drink, antici- 
pates the rapture of the drink that is to come." 
Mr. Pennell*s capital sketches are full of life and 
hustle, giving no hint of the set scene or the lay 
figure. Looking at them, one seems to catch the 
roar and rattle of distant Fleet Street, and to feel 
once more in one's ribs the admonitory elbows of 
the driving throng. , 

staoeehai "^^ ^^^ before whicli the kalei- 

andreeoUeeHcns doscope is constantly turning takes 

of an actor. jj^^ ^^^ ^£ pj^^j^jgy^g ^^^^ \^^^ 

monies ; and when a g^eat actor or singer prints 
a book of recollections, one naturally looks for 
variety rather than closeness or depth of obser- 
vation. Mr. Charles Santley's ^' Student and 
Singer" (Macmillan) is a readable, though fragment- 
ary, review of his professional career, enlivened 
with odds and ends of stage chat and memories of 
notable colleagues. Having preserved no notes or 
formal autobiogi*aphical data, the author has writ- 
ten from memory, following Cellini's plan of jot- 
ting things down about as they occurred to him. 
Many of Mr. Santley's stories illustrate the humors 
of theatrical life. His first experience of the pro- 
verbial facetiousness of the Dublin gallery was in 
'' Faust," in the scene of Valentine's death. " After 
the duel, Martha, who rushed in at the head of the 
crowd, raised my head and held me in her arms 
* during the first part of the scene. There was a 
death-like stillness in the house, which was inter- 
rupted by a voice from the gallery calling out: 
^ Unbutton his weskit ! ' " A more notable instance 
occurred one night when the author was playing 
" Plunket " in " Marta ": " According to the busi- 
ness arranged, I took up a candle and proceeded 
to light the two girls to their room, but I had 
scarcely put my foot inside the door than a witty 
individual called out, *■ Ah, ah ! would ye now ? ' " 
The most interesting part of the memoir is the ac- 
count of the author's early experiences in Italy. 
The book is neatly gotten up, and there are two 
portraits of Mr. Santley in favorite roles. 

o • MJM * s Two books are at hand, both pub- 

Sctentijlc facts t. i i i •»«• -.r .« « ^ 

for unicienHfic lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
readers. ynih similar purpose, — namely, to 

present scientific facts in a manner simple enough 
to be understood by unscientific readers, yet sp ac- 
curate as to teach nothing that will afterwards have 
to be unlearned. One of these is called '*• The Great 
World's Farm," by Selina Gaye, and deals mainly 
with the conditions of plant-life, showing how soils 



are formed, how crops are g^own, what are their 
chances of life, what their friends and their foes. 
The other is ^^ Beauties of Nature," by Sir John 
Lubbock, and takes up a larger variety of subjects. 
Beginning with Animal and Plant Life, it continues 
with Woods and Fields, Mountains, Water, Riverst 
and Lakes, the Sea, and the Starry Heavens. 
Fifty-five illustrations and twelve plates, together 
with its pretty binding and pleasing style, make thin 
a very attractive volume. 

FaiiK-heaiin "Faith-Healing, Christian Science. 

and kindred and Kindred Phenomena " (Century- 

phmomena. q^ ^ j^ ^j^^ ^j^j^ ^j ^ volume of ,ej^- 

says by Mr. J. M. Buckley, reprinted from the 
^^ Century " magazine. The subject is a dangerous 
one* to handle, when we consider the amount and 
kind of nonsense that is, and may be, written about 
it, but Mr. Buckley approaches it in a spirit of san- 
it}', taking as his motto the following admirable 
rule of treatment : ^* So long as it is possible to find 
a rational explanation of what unquestionably is. 
there is no reason to suspect, and it is superstition 
to assume, the operation of supernatural causes." 



. , . The first volume of Mr. H. G. 

A second volume of —. . , , . - mt -nr i 

Mr. Dakjms's Dakyns s translation of '^ The Works 
English -kenaphan. ^^ Xenophon" ( MacmiUan) was pub- 

lished in 1890, and contained the ^' Anabasis " 
with Books I. and II. of the '' Hellenica." We 
now have tlie second volume, which completes 
the "Hellenica," and adds the <^ Agesilaus," the 
two " Polities," and the " Revenues." Two further 
volumes will complete this handsome and scholarly 
English Xenophon. The translator pays generous 
tribute to the scholars who have helped him in the 
work, to Professors Jowett and Jebb, and to Mr. 
J. R. S^ozley, who ^' has worked in my behalf far 
harder than many men care to work for them- 
selves." The volume has a very full index. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



The << Greek Devotions of Lancelot Andrews, Bishop 
of Winchester " (Young), edited by Canon Peter Gold- 
smith Medd, from a recently discovered autograph, and 
printed in the Greek text, is a small volume of consid- 
erable interest. This is the work which the late Cardinal 
Newman translated into English from a manuscript 
less authentic, but the earliest then known. Some other 
recent books of religious interest are " The Evolution 
of Christianity " (Ellis^, by Mr. M. J. Savage; "After- 
glow" (Ellis), four little essays or sermons by Mr. 
Frederic A. Hinckley; « Members of One Body" (El- 
lis), six sermons by Mr. Samuel McChord Crothers; 
« The Cause of the Toiler " (Kerr), a pamphlet sermon 
by Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones; and *< An American Mis- 
sionary in Japan " (Houghton), by Dr. M. L. Goi^on, 
with an introduction by Mr. William Elliot Griffis. 

" Wit and Wisdom " are represented by three small 
volumes of recent issue. One of them is devoted to 
Lamb, is published as a « Knickerbocker Nugget " 
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(Putnam), and is edited by Mr. Ernest D. North. The 
volame devoted to Heine (Cupples), contains not only 
wit and wisdom, but poetry as well, is preceded by Ar- 
nold's essay, and is edited by Mr. Newell Dunbar. The 
third volume gives us wickedness in place of poetry, 
being Mr. Henri P^ne Dubois's collection of " Witty, 
Wise, and Wicked Maxims " (Brentano), selected from 
many sources, mostly French, and prefaced by the edit- 
or's opinions on maxims in general. 

" Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews " (Longmans), 
\. K. H. B.'s collection of amiable reminiscences, is 
completed by the publication of a second volume. The 
last completed decade is covered by this volume, which 
abounds in anecdotes and good-natured gossip. The 
culminating point of the writer's glory was reached in 
1890, when he presided over the General Assembly of 
the Kirk, and << was received with immense warmth." 

We have received a volume entitled " The Bookworm : 
An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Literature" 
(Armstrong), and we gather from various allusions in 
the contents that it is the 1892 volume of the period- 
ical of that name. But no date is given upon the title- 
page, nor are we anywhere directly told the year to 
which the work should be credited. Fortunately, there 
is an index, so that we are not left altogether helpless in 
presence of the very miscellaneous contents of the book. 

Mr. Oliver T. Morton's « The Southern Empire, 
with Other Papers " (Houghton), is a volume of three 
essays, the two not named in the title being entitled 
'* Oxford " and " Some Popular Objections to Civil Ser- 
vice Reform." The latter paper is one of the most 
convincing arguments for that greatly needed reform 
that have ever come to our notice. The titular essay 
is about the Knights of the Golden Circle and their 
ambitious plan of a great empire about the Gulf of 
Mexico, liaving slavery for its social corner-stone. 

"The Universal Atlas" (Dodd) is a well-printed 
and inexpensive work, including both maps and statis- 
tical tables. The United States receive a large share 
of attention, each of them having, in most cases, a 
sheet to itself, with railroads and county lines indicated 
to date, as well as a table of county areas and popula- 
tions. The work is an excellent atlas for family ref- 
erence. 



JLlTERARY XOTES AND XEWS, 



Mr. William Morris's new romance is to be called 
^ The Well at the World's End." 

M. Bonrget's « Cosmopolis " is to be published in 
English by Messrs. Tait, Sons & Company. 

A new English translation of the novels of Tourgu^ 
uieff, with introductions by <* Stepniak," is in course of 
preparation in London. 

Messrs. Morrill, Higgins & Company will publish 
early this spring ** Men, Women, and Emotions," a new 
volume of poems by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

<' Harper's Magazine " for February has personal ar- 
ticles on Whittier and Curtis; the former by Mrs. 
Annie Fields, and the latter by the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick. 

Messrs. F. J. Schulte & Co. have in press for early 
publication a new book by Mr. Hamlin Garland, en- 
titled ** Prairie Folks." It consists of nine characteris- 
tic stories bound together by bits of original verse. 

** The Nineteenth Century " for January contains Mr. 
Swinburne's latest poetical tribute to Tennyson, and an 



intensely interesting article of reminiscence concerning 
the late Laureate, by Mr. James Kuowles, the editor. 

The new edition of the travels of Lewis and Clark, 
edited by Dr. Elliott Coues, will soon be published by 
Mr. Francis P. Harper. The edition will be in four 
volumes, and limited to one thousand copies, in two 
forms. 

Prof. H. H. Boyesen is preparing a volume of " Es- 
says on Scandinavian Literature," to be made up in 
part of articles contributed by him to various period- 
icals, including The Dial. It will be published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The Price-McGill Company aimoiuice " John Holden, 
Unionist," by Mr. T. C. DeLeon; "Six Cent Sam's," a 
volume of stories by Mr. Julian Hawthorne; "John 
Applegate, Surgeon," by Miss Mary Harriet Norris; 
and " The Loupell Mystery," by Mr. Austyn Giunville. 

A posthumous poem by the late James De Mille, of 
Dalhousie College, will soon be published in a limited 
edition, by Messrs. T. C. Allen & Company, Halifax, 
N. S. The poem is entitled " Behind the Veil," and 
has been edited for publication by Dr. Archibald Mac- 
Mechan. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company announce the comple- 
tion, early this month, of the neyr " Chambers's Eucy- 
clopiedia." The ten volumes of this work will contain 
over eleven million words. " One of the Bevans," a 
novel by Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, is promised by the same 
publishers. 

Messrs. D. Appleton and Company annomice a " Dic- 
tionary of Every-Day German and English," by Dr. 
Martin Krummacher; "The Great Enigma," by Mr. 
W. S. Lilly; " In the Sunshine of Her Youth," by Miss 
Beatrice Whitby; and a new edition of Haeckel's "His- 
tory of Creation." 

Justice Lamar, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, whose not unexpected death took place January 
23, was a man of exceptional intellectual acquirements, 
having occupied professorships of mathematics, econom- 
ics, and law in the Universities of Georgia and Missis- 
sippi. He was an illustrious example of the scholar 
in politics, aud did nothing to bring that much abused 
title into disrepute. 

Messrs. Harper and Brothers aimouncc "The Ele- 
ments of Deductive Logic," by Professor Noah K. 
Davis; "Morocco as It Is," by Mr. Stephen Bonsai; a 
" Short History of the Christian Church," by Bishop 
Hurst; " Wolfenberg," by Mr. William Black; "Kath- 
arine North," by Miss Maria Louise Pool; " Time's Re- 
venges,'^ by Mr. David Christie Murray ; and " From 
One Generation to Another," by Mr. Henry Seton Mer- 
riman. 

Mr. F. York Powell, in the London " Academy," pi'o- 
tests against the sending of the famous Flatey Book, 
one of the most precious manuscripts in the world, to 
the Chicago Exposition by the Danish Government. 
He grounds his protest on the fact that the manuscript 
is exceedingly accessible where it now is, that few 
American scholars can read it, that an excellent fac- 
simile of the part that especially concerns Americans 
has been produced by an American scholar now de- 
ceased, and that the whole manuscript has been pub- 
lished. 

" The Audover Review " for December has a serious 
and sympathetic study of Shelley by Mr. Kenyon 
West. So fair an estimate of the poet's work, and so 
genuine an appreciation of the beauty of his life and 
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ideals, are uot often seen, and it is indeed a sign of the 
times that they should be given to us through the 
medium of a theological review. But the ** Andover " 
has always been conducted in a spirit of broad culture, 
and the theology of a sterner past would have looked 
upon it as a doubtful ally. Announcement is made that 
the "Review" will hereafter appear bi-monthly, the single 
issue considerably enlarged, and that the annual sub- 
scription will henceforth be but three dollars. 

"Current Topics," a new monthly magazine eman- 
ating (although not officially) from the University 
of Chicago, bears many marks of the amateur in its 
make-up, but is given dignity by Dr. von Hoist's Con- 
vocation Address on " The Need of Universities in the 
United States," and the following fine sonnet by Miss 
Harriet Monroe, upon the inauguration of the Univer- 
sity: 

"Swing wide thy gfates, city of destiny — 

Haste, for the rulers of the world are come. 
Oo forth with banners, sound the echoing drum, 
Sing a new song and set thy prisoners free. 
Set free thy slaves of toil, whose dull eyes see 
No fields of joy, whose leaden lips are dumb. 
Unchain thy davee of gold ; their hearts long nnmb. 
Will swell and bud and bloom to gladden thee. 
For lo ! the immortal rulers of the earth. 
Mightier than kings, gentler than motherhood. 
Throng at thy call to lead thy brave desire. 
Now the time ripens to a nobler birth. 
Give all thon hast and win the deathless good ; 
Humble thy heart and bid thy soul aspire.'' 



TOPIC'S IX IjEAjdixg Periodicals. 

Fehruary, 1803. 

Alexander HI. £. B. Lanin. Contemporary (Jan.) 
Amir of Afghanistan. Sir L. Ghriifin. Fortnightly (Jan.) 
Architecture a Profession or Art ? Nineteenth Century (Jan. ) 
Army Reforms. John Oibbon. North American. 
Art, New Works on. Lucy Monroe. Dial, 
Birds, OrasB Land. Illus. Spencer Trotter. Popular Science, 
Brazilian Politics and Finance. Fortnightly (Jan.) 
Bristol in Cabot's Time. Illus. J. B. Shipley. Harper. 
Chicago, Literary. Illus. W. M. Payne. New England Mag. 
Columbia River. Illus. Laura B. Starr. Cal\fomian. 
Common Schoob, American. J. M. King. North American. 
Cowper, William. Anna B. MoMahan. Died, 
Curtis, O. W. Illus. J. W. Chadwiok. Harper. 
Death Valley. Illus. J. R. Spears. Califomian. 
Democracy, False. W. S. Lilly. Nineteenth Century (Jan.) 
Diggers of Thirty Tears Ago. Bins. Overland. 
Dress, Servility in. Herbert Maxwell. Popular Science. 
Education, Sham. J. P. Mahaffy. Nineteenth Century (Jan.) 
Educational Exhibits at World's Fairs. Educational Review. 
English Church Changes. Dean of St. Paul's. North Am. 
Florentine Artists. Illus. £. H. and £. W. Blaahfield. Scribner. 
Football in California. Illus. P. Weaver, Jr. Overland. 
France's Criminal Law. Madame Adam. North American. 
Garter Snake, The. Bins. A. G. Mayer. Popular Science. 
Geographical Text-Books. J. W. Redway. Educational Rev. 
Ghosts and their Photos. H. R. Haweis. Fortnightly (Jan.) 
Glass Industry. Illus. C. H. Henderson. Popular Science. 
Heroines of Our Frontier Army. Charles King. VicU. 
Home Rule, Financial Aspect. Contempory (Jan. ) 
Ibsen's New Drama. W. M. Payne. Dial. 
Iceland, Books and Reading in. W. £. Mead. Atlantic. 
Insane Asylum, Life in an. Illus. C. W. Coyle. Overland. 
Insanity, Increase of. W. J. Corbet. Fortnightly (Jan.) 
Insonmia. £. A. U. Valentine. New England Mag. 
Journalism. M. de Blowitz. Contemporary (Jan. ) 
Kentucky's Pioneer Town. H. C. Wood. New Eng. Mag. 
Labor, Cheap. D. F. Schloss. Fortnightly (Jan.) 



Liszt, Franz. Dins. Camille Saint-Saens. Century, 

Litorature at the Columbian Exposition. Dial. 

Literature Teaching. Dial. 

Literature and Philology. O. F. Emerson. EducationcU Rev. 

Malay Peninsula. Illus. John Fairlie. Century. 

Man in Nature. M. Paul Topinard. Popular Science. 

Marston, Philip Bourke. Newton M. Hall. New Eng. Mag. 

MedisBval Country Houses. Mary Darmester. Contemporary. 

Men of Letters. Illus. J. Realf, Jr. Ccdi/omtan. 

Miohaelangelo. H. P. Home. Fortnightly < Jan. i 

Moltke, Memorials of. Dial. 

New Orleans. Illus. Julian Ralph. Harper. 

Number Forms. Illus. 6. T. W. Patrick. Popular Science. 

Panama Canal Congress. Daniel Ammen. North American. 

Parsons, Thomas W. Richard Hovey. Atlantic, 

Pessimism. S. A. Alexander. Contemporary (Jan. i 

Philadelphia, New. Illus. Charles Morris. Lippincott. 

Pilgrim's Church in Plymouth. Arthur Lord. New Eng, Mag. 

Poets and Life. F. W. H. Myers. Nineteenth Century i Jan. ) 

Plant Life. Illus. C. F. Holder. Californian. 

Priest in Politics. M. Davitt. Nineteenth Century (Jan). 

Provence. Illus. T. A. Janvier. Century. 

Public School Pioneering. G. H. Martin. Educational Rev. 

Rome, a Decorator in. Illus. F. Crowninshield. Scribner, 

Rumford, Count. G. E. Ellis. Atlantic. 

Russian Approach to India. Karl Blind. Lippincott. 

Salvini, Autobiography of. Dlus. Century. 

Samoa. Countess of Jersey. Nineteenth Century (Jan. ) 

San Diego. Illus. J. A. Hall. Califomian. 

Science Teaching. Fred. Guthrie. Popular Science. 

Seward and Lincoln. J. M. Scovel. Lippincott. 

Shakespeare and Copsrright. Horace Davis. Atlantic. 

Sunmer. Marquis de Chambrun. Scribner. 

Swiss and American Republicanism. J. O. Pierce. Dto/. 

Tariff Revision. W. M. Springer. North American. 

Tennyson. John Vance Cheney. Califomian, 

Tennyson, Voice of. Illus. H. Van Dyke. Century. 

Trepang, The. Dlus. Wm. Marshall. Popular Science. 

Twelfth Night. Illus. £. A. Abbey. Harper. 

Utah. Illus. G. L. Browne. Califomian. 

Venice to Ghx)»-Venediger. Dlus. H. Van Dyke. Scribner. 

Vivisection. A. C. Jones. Fortnightly (Jan. ) 

White Mountain Forests in Peril. J. H. Ward. Atlantic, 

Whittier. Illus. Annie Fields. Harper. 

World's Fair, Glimpses of the. C. C. Buel. Century. 

Wrestling. Dlus. H.F.Wolff. Lippincott. 



IjIST OF Xew Books. 

[The following list^ embracing 50 titles, includes all books 
received by The Dial since last issue.] 

REFERENCE. 

An Index to General Literatiire : Biographioal, Histor- 
ical, and Literary Essays, ete., eto. By William I. 
Fletoher, A.M., with the cooperation of many Librarians. 
(Issued by tiie Publishing Section of tiie Am. Library As- 
sociation.) 4to, pp. 329. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5. 

Band, McNaUy & Co.'s New Pocket Atlaa. With col- 
oied maps, and much statistical matter. 16mo, pp. 171. 
Paper, 25 cts. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Norman Monuments of Palermo and Environs. A 
Study by Ame Dehli, author of "Ravenna," assisted 
by J. Howard Chamberlain. In 4 parte. Part I., folio, 
with 18 plates and numerous letterpress illustrations. 
Ticknor & Co. $5.00. 

The Mound Builders: Their Works and Relics. By Rev. 
Stephen D. Peet. Ph.D. Vol. I.j illus., large^ 8vo, pp. 
376. Chicago : Office The American Antiquarian. 

HISTORY. 

The Dawn of Italian Independenoe : Italy from the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Venice, 1849. In 2 
vob., witii maps, 12mo, gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin <& 
Co. $4.00. 
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Footprlnte of Stateamen during the fdghteenth Century in 
wiglnnd. By Rennald Baliol Brett. 12mo, pp. 195, un- 
cut. MacmiiJan & Co. $1.75. 

The Pacreant of 8t. Luaeon, Sault Ste. Marie, 1671 : An 
Address bjr Justin Winson, LXi.D. 8yo. pp. 35. Ann 
Arbor : Uniyersity of Michigan. 

TheDlaoovery of America: A Commemoration Address 
bv B. A. Hinsdale. LL.D. 8vo, pp. 31. Ann Arbor : 
UniYetsity of Michigan. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Goethe's Mutter: Ein Lebensbild nach den Quellen. Von 
Dr. Earl Heinemann. Fourth edition, revised. Illus. 
with portraits, etc., Syo, pp. 388, uncut. Leipsig : Artur 
Seeman. Paper, $2.25. 

Pioneers of Science. By Oliyer Lodge, F.R.S. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 404. Macmilian & Co. 92.50. 

Twelve Hhngliwh Authoresses. By L. B. Walford, author 
of ''Mr. Smith.'' With frontispiece, 12mo, pn. 200, gilt 
top, uncut edges. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

Dictionary of Nationea Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XXXIH., Leighton to Lluelyn. Large 8yo, 
pp. 450, gilt top. MacmiiJan <& Co. $3.75. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Purgatory of Dante (Purgatorio I.~ XXVII.). An 

experiment in literal verse translation, by Charles L. 

Shadwell, M.A. With introduction by Walter Pater, 

, M.A. 8to, pp. 410, uncut. Macmillan A Co. Vellum, 

$4.00. 

The Longer Prose Works of Landor. Edited, with notes, 
b^ Charles Q. Crump. In 2 vols. Vol. I., with frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 410, uncut. Macmillan <& Co. $1.25. 

The Art of Worldly Wisdom. By Balthasar Gracian. 
Translated from the Spanish, by Joseph Jacobs. 18mo, 
pp. 200, uncut. *^ Golden Treasury Series." Macmillan 
&Co. $1.00. 

The Humour of Germany. Selected and translated, with 
introduction and biographical index, by Hans MtUler- 
Casenow. Hlus., 8to, pp. 437, gilt top. Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

The Humour of France. Selected and translated, with in- 
troduction and biographical index, by Elixabeth Lee. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 463, gilt top. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

The Humour of Italy. Selected and translated, with intro- 
duction and biographical index, by A. Werner. Bins., 
12mo, pp. 345, gut top. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sens. $1.25. 

Bplsodes from. Dumas' Le Oapitaine Pamphile. Edited, 
with notes, by Edward E. Moiris, M.A. 24mo, pp. 146. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 40 cts. 

Episodes ftt>m MontejCristo : Part II., The Hidden Treas- 
ure. Edited, with notes, by D. B. Kitchen, M.A. 24mo, 
pp. 154. Longmans, Green & Co. 40 cts. 

The Qoepel of Matthew in Greek. Edited by Alexander 
KexT and Albert Cushing Tolman. 8yo, pp. 120. C. H. 
Kerr A Co. $1.00. 

The Book of Judges. With maps, introduction, and notes, 
by John Sutherland Black, MLA. 24mo, pp. 116. Mao- 
nullan & Co. 90 cts. 

POETRY. 

A Paradise of English Poetry. Arranffed by H. C. Beech- 
ing. In 2 vols., 8yo, uncut. MacmiUan & Co. $6.00. 

The Crusaders: An Original Comedy of Bfodem London 
life. By Heniy Araiur Jones, author of *'Judah." 
16mo, pp. 115, gilt top. Macmillan & Co. 75 cts. 

FICTION. 

Susy : A Story of the Plains. By Bret Harte. 16mo, pp. 
264. Houghton, Mifflin <& Co. $1.25. 

Don Orsino. By F. Marion Crawford, author of "The 
Thiee Fates.'^ l2mo, pp. 448. Macmillan <& Co. $1.00. 

A Republic without a President, and Other Stories. By 
Herbert D. Ward, author of "The New Senior at An- 
dorer." 12mo, pp. 271. Tait, Sons A Co. $1.00. 

A Bom Player. By Mary West, author of "AUegra.** 
12mo, pp. 293. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 



NEW YOLUXBS IS THB PAPBB IJB&A.RIS8. 

Worthington's International Library : The Cipher Des- 
patch, by Robert Byr, tr. by Elise L. Lathrop; illus., 
8yo, pp. 308. 75 cti. 

Morrill, Higgins & Ck>.'s Idylwlld Series : The Loyalty of 
Langstreih, by John R. V. Gilliat ; 8to, pp. 273. 50 cts. 

Tait*e Shandon Series : A Shock to Society, by Florence 

Warden ; 18mo, pp. 157. 25 cts. 
Rand, McNally & Ck>.'s Globe Library: Modest Little 

Sara, by A. St. Aubyn ; Syo, pp. 214. 25 cts. 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND DESCRIPTION. 

From Adam's Peak to Elephanta: Sketches in Ceylon 
and India. By Edward Carpenter. Illus., 8yo, pp. 853. 
Macmillan <& Co. $3.50. 

Young's Tour in Ireland (1776-9). Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes^ by Arthur Wollaston Hutton. With 
a bibliography by John P. Anderson. In 2 vols. , 12mo, un- 
cut. (Bohn*8 Standard Library.) Macmillan A Co. $2. 

Bound London : Down East and Up West. By Montagu 

Williams, Q.C., author of *' Leaves of a Life." 12mo, 

pp.245. Macmillan <& Co. $1.25. 
The City and the Land : A Course of Seyen Lectures on 

the Work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 8yo, pp. 

240, uncut. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 
Thumb-Nail Sketches of Australian Life. By C. Had- 

don Chambers, author of '* Captain Swift.** 12mo, pp. 

258. Tait, Sons & Co. $1.00. 
First Days Amongst the Contrabands. By Elizabeth 

Hyde Botume. 12mo, pp. 286. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

SCIENCE. 

The Visible Universe: Chapters on the Origm and Con- 
struction of the Heavens. Bv J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S., 
author of *' Star-Groups.** Bins., 8vo, pp. 346, gilt top. 
MacmiUan A Co. $3.75. 

The Interpretation of Nature. By Nathaniel South- 

fftte Shaler. 16roo, pp. 305. Hougnton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.25. 

RELIGION. 

The Genesis and Growth of Religion : The L. P. Stone 
Lectures for 1892. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D.^ 
author of ** Tlie Light of Asia and ihe Light of the 
World.** 12mo, pp. 275, uncut. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Bible Studies : Readings in ihe Early Books of the Old 
Testament, with Familiar Comment, ^ven in 1878-9. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. Edited, with stenographic 
notes of T. J. Ellinwood, by John R. Howard. 12mo, 
pp. 438. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.50. 

The Gk>si>el of Life : Thoughts Introdnctoiyto the Study 
of Christian Doctrine. By Brooke Foss Wesoott, D.D. 
16mo, pp. 306, uncut. Macmillan & Co. $1 .75. 

The Newly-Recovered Gospel of St. Peter, with a Full 

Account of the Same. By J. Rendel Harris. 12mo, pp. 

70. James Pott & Co. Paper, 50 cts. 
The City without a Church. By Henxj Dmmmond, 

F.R.S.E. 12mo, pp. 00. James Pott & Co. Paper, 

35ctB. 



IN ARCTIC SEAS. 



A Nabbathts or thi Votaos 
or ma "Km" wiOi tha 
PEART EXFEDmOK to Nobth Obsshlaitd. Bv Robbbt N. Kbkt. 
Jr., ILD., Surgeon to tlie Ibpedition sent bv the Academy of Natoisl 
Science to acoomiMuiy Lieutenant Pbabt, and O. O. Davib, A.M., M.D., 
M.R.C.8., member of the Archaeoloffical AModation of the Univenlty 
of PMmaylvanla, etc. A Story of Aaventure in the Froien North, and 
Life and Bxperienoes near the North Pole, together with the complete 
LOO OF THE "KITE.** Alio, the Peaxy-Verhoeif Letters; the fac- 
simile '* Certificate of Search " ; complete account of Rediscovery of 
the P«ary Party, their Return, Welcome, Public Reception ; their Dis- 
coveries, Trophies, etc. ; together being the Complete and Autiiorised 
Narrative of the last Expedition in Search of the Open Polar Sea, Ad' 
ventures and Results, written by the members of the party. The vol- 
ume will contain material of the Greatett Geographical and General 
Scientific JtUerut ; it is a popular yet scientlficslly accurate exposition, 
and is Olustrated with New and Accurate Mape, with all the latest Dis- 
coveries, Views selected from 2,000 photos taken on the spot. Portraits, 
Specimen of Greenland lithography in colors, Fac-«imile of an Eskimo 
Newspaper, etc. 1 vol., 8vo, white or extra colored cloth, stamped in 
gold, f3.60. 

Orders filled strictly in retatUm, according to date o/ receipt. A mag- 
nificent book. A pleasing addition to any library. 

SefU upon receipt of price ; hy subscription only. Agents wanted. 

RUFUS C. HARTRAXFT, Publisher, Philadelphia. 
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EVERY 



FAMILY 
STUDENT 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 



Every Person who Reads and Wiites 

SHOULD OWN 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

A NEW BOOK FROM COVER TO COVER. Successor 
OP THE " UNABRIDGED." Fully Abreast 

OF the Times. 

Ten Tears were apeut in reyisine, One Hundred Editors 
emplo3red> and over $300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 



From Mrs. AMELIA E. BARB. 

For twenty yean Webster's Dictionary has been at my aide, and j 
in daily use aimng this time I have never onoe gone to it for inform- 
ation it purports to give and been disappointra. I antioipate still 
greater help and pleasure from the " International." In every re- 
spect, for the student and the family, it is all tliat can be desired. 



SOLD BT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 

SPRINQFIELD, MAB8., U.B.A. 



Do not buy reprints of obsolete editions. 
Send for free i>araphlet containing specimen pages, 
testimonials, and full particulars. 



NOW READY, THIRD EDITION. 

8vo, 94.50, 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS 

By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 

Revised and Enlarged, and with New Preface, 

More fully explaining the Nature of the New Oiiganon used 
in the solution of its problems. 



*^Ihe book is worthy of careful study, and is a genuine contribution 
to sociological science. . . . The book Is a most excellent one."— Pop- 
tUar Science Monthly. 

*^The ability of Mr. Crozier consists in a remarkable clearness of de- 
tail vision, singular acumen of distinction — the power, so to speak, of 
seeing through millstones, of being in a manner clairvoyant. . . . This 
accurate and subtle thinker. . . .^^— Academy. 

" This is the most remarkable and important work of the last twenty 
years. It is not too much to say that Mr. Crosier can enter the lists 
with men like Carlyle, Comte, Herbert Spencer, and John Stuart Mill, 
all of whom he treats sympathetically, and bold his own."— TVke Rev. 
II. R. Uaweitf M.A. 

" The book of a very able man. . . . The testimony which we are 
compelled to give to the liigli ability of this ambitious work is com- 
pletely impartial. . . . Full of original criticism. . . . Oreat literary 
faculty. . . . Abooklarlensuperflcial than Mr. Buckleys. "—5j>fcto/ar 

*' No one can rise from the perusal of this work without the convic- 
tion that its author has established a claim to stand high among the 
most profound and original thinkers of the day. ... He has set him- 
self an ambitious task, and he has very narrowly indeed escaped entire 
success. . . . Will repay perusal and reperusal."—Jirnotc/«^^«. 



LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

No. 15 Eiut Sixteenth Street NEW YOKK. 



OUT MARCH 1st. 

TWO AMERICAN Books by 

POPULAR AUTHORS. 



SIX CENT SAM'S. 

The latest volume from the clever pen of Julian 
Hawthorne. A collection of striking character 
and life studies, as graphic as Dickens and as ab- 
sorbing as Poe, handsomely illustrated witli sixty 
sketches by John Henderson Gabnsey. 

Price, in handsome cloth . . fl,2o, 

JOHN HOLD EN, UNIONIST. 

This story of the destruction and I'econstruction. 
written by T. C. DeLeon, the famous Southern 
writer, will partake of the nature of a literary sen- 
sation, of which it contains all the elements. It 
will be finely bound in cloth and embellished with 
ten full page illustrations. 

Price, in cloth ^1,50, 



For Sale at all Bookstores, 

THE PRICE-McGILL CO., 

350 and 3o2 Sibler St St. Paui., Mikn 



JUST PUBLI SHED. 
'BEECHER'S VIBLE STUDIES. 

.Readings in the Early Books of the Old Testament (Genesis 
to Ruth ) wiUi Familiar Comment ; grtven in 187H-*79. By 
Hknbt Wabd Bebchbk. Edited from Stenographic Notes 
of T. J. Elunwood hy John R. Howard. 438 pp., 8vo, 
garnet cloth, 9l,riO, 

"A propliet foretells . . . because he sees more clearly than bis 
fellows the nature of truth, the morements of ProTidenoe, and so the 
tendencies and probable fridtion of CTeuta. Of these princii^es a re- 
markable and interesting HhutFatton is [here] afTorded. . . . These 
sermons to a considerable extent anticipate the results of modem criti- 
cism, and at tiM same time indicate the mAtliod in which those results 
can oe practically employed ... for spiritual ead».^*— EdHorial in 
The Christian Union. 

ROLAND GRAEME, KNIGHT. 

A Romance of Our Day. By Aomks Maule Macrak. 

Cloth, 91.00. 

" A kind of living panorama that is vital, vivid, and suggestive.'*— 
Boston Budget. 

" The most inveterate novel-reader will ftnd the book entertaining, 
while those who look below the surfaoe will find, perchance, some grain 
for thought, as well as a delightfully-told ntory.^^— Pubtic Opinion, 
Washington, D. C. 

FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN 

HISTORY. 

General Introduction by John Lord, D.D., LL.D., author 
of ^'Beacon Lighta of History.*^ Concise History of the 
American People 1 14i»'i-l«l)2,i by Prof. J. H. Patton, Ph.D. 
2 vols., 8vo, cochineal cloth, paper label, gilt top, $5.00. 
" A panoramic view of the nation, from its origin, through its won- 
derful progress, to its present standing among the nations of the world. 
... We take great pleasure in commending it for seneral reading and 
reference, for use in coll^pes and schools, and for all the purposes of a 
complete and accurate history."— iVeir York Observer. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons' New Books. 

The Campaign of Waterloo. 

A Military History. By John C. Ropes. 8vo, $2.50 net. 

In this volume, which is the remit of many years^ careful atndVf Mr. Ropes preaents a masterlv analyais of the milltazy problems and 
questions of policy involved in the Waterloo campaign, and, as nearly as possible, a scientific and final summary of the many causes, per- 
sonal and strategical, that led to Napoleon's defeat. 

Atlas of the Campaign of Waterloo. 14 Maps, 16x22 inches, 4to, So.OO net, 

Adzuma; or, The Japanese Wife. 

A Play in Four Acts. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 12ino, 31.50. 

"Sir Edwin's treatment of his theme is marked by the same qualities wliich have made his reputation. The poetry is characteristic. 
It is always graceful, pleasing, and melodious."— CAtcajfO Tribune. 

Reveries of a Bachelor, and Dream Life. 

By Donald G. Mitchell. New Edgewood Edition. Each, 16mo, 75 cents 

This edition, printed from new plates and tastefully bound, of these two American classics will extend their popularity to fresh fields, 
where the charm of the author's genial and sympathetic nature will win thousands of new friends for him. 

Frocbel ; and Education by Self .Activity. 

By H. CouRTHOPE Bo WEN, of Camhridge. Great Educators Series. 12ino, $1.00 tiet. 

The Lively interest at present talcen in the kindergarten movement gives to this book a special value. It Is botii biographical and descrip- 
tive, giving a ftill account of the life and work of Froebel and tracing the development of the kindergarten movement from Its origin. 

The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph. 

By Henry M. Field, D.D. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

Dr. Field here presents, in an entirely revised and rewritten form, the interesting story of the great intenAtional cable enterprise, in 
which his brother, the late Cyrus W. Field, was the principal actor. 

NOTABLE NEW IMPORTATIONS. 
Ten Centuries of Toilette. 

From the French of A. Robida. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. New Edition. Small post 8vo, $1.50. 
'* Wonderful frfetufes in colors of the fashions of a thousand years. "^rruM. 

The Poems of Edmund Waller. 

A new volume in the Muses Library. Edited by G. Thorn Drury. With Portraits. 18mo, $1.75. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 

The Poems and Satires of Andrew Marvell. Edited by G. A, Aitken. 2 vols., 18mo, $3.50. 
The Works of Robert Herrick. Edited by A. W. Pollard. Preface by A. C. Sw^NBURNE. 2 vols., 

ISmo, $3.50. 

** This edition is all that it should be in annotation, type, p»per, and binding."— Zoiufon Time*. 

The Works of John Cray, William Browne^ and otfiers, in active preparation. 

The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages. 

By Francois Gouin, Professor at L'Ecole Snp^rieure Arago, Paris. Translated from the French. 8vo, $2.25. 
" Profoundly interesting. It combines the practical and philosophical elements of linguistic study in a remarkable in,y."—SeoUman. 

Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition. 

By Charles Godfrey Leland, Hon. F.R.L.S. With many illustnitions. Small 4to, $5.50. 

No one has studied this subject more carefully than Mr. Leland, who was led into it by his researches in Oypa^-lore. Many strange facta 
sod striking conclusions are detailed here for the first time, and the work is of the highest value. 

CHARLE.S SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743.745 Broadway, New York City. 
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Imperial folio, new type, surfaced paper, beautiful and artistic illustratiotis. Publication in parts to begin with Open- 
ing of Exposition. Sold only by subscription. 

The Book of the Fair. 

An Historical and Descriptive presentation of the World's Science, Art, and Industry, as viewed through the 
C!olumbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. Designed to set forth the Display made by the Congress of Nations, 
of human achievements in material forms, so as the more effectually to illustrate the Progress of Mankind in all 
the departments of Civilized Life. 

By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 

♦ 

BESIDES THE REGULAR EDIT JON, AN EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED. 

THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, { r^LrB^o'^TcHi^oo'^^'*'' 

No Library can be complete in American History without Mr. Bancroft^a Works, consisting of Native Races, Central 
America, Mexico, Texas, Arizona and Neiv Mexico, California, Northwest Coast, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
British Columbia, Alaska, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and Colorado, Popular Tribunals^ California Pastoral, California 
Inter-Pocula, Essays and Miscellany, Literary Industries. 

"It U certainly a worthy itcbeme, aud carried out moat conBcientiously. "—Aork/on Sp^.ctator. ** Written with dramatic penetration and 
genius." — BriiUh Quarterly JRevuiip. " A. monument to the writer's intelligence and industry." — New York Herald. "Admirable for its vigor 
and freahneaa."— i^^mdon Tinte*. " Mr. Bancroft's volumes will increase in value as the years go hy."— Boston Traveller. " From these volumes 
most be drawn, hereafter, the only trustworthy history of these parts."— Cen/Mrj^. " He is the Herbert Spencer of Historians."— £o«ton Journal. 
**Moat remarkable and instnictive work."— /^orMfon Pogt. ^'Lays the generation under a debt of obligation."— CA/eyi^o Inter-Ocean. "One of 
the noblest literary enterprises of our day."— JioAn G. WhiUier. " It will mark a new era in history writing."— CAicap'o Time*. " His volumes 
are really a marvel of research, discrimination, aud industry."— A'eu? York Tribxme. " Many English and American writers of eminence, luclnd- 
ing Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sir Arthur Helps, J. W. Draper, W. H. Lecky, and J. R. Lowell, have already testified to 
the value of Mr. Bancroft's historical labors."— /xm<f on Time*. 



A new book entitled The Resources and Developiuent of Mexico, Hvo, illustrated, has jiut been issued in 
Spaniflh and in Enghah. It wm written by Mr. Bancroft at the request of President Diaz, every part of the Republic beingr 
Tinted for the latest and most accurate information. 

THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers. ! Ar^LTC:.»rcmc1S^'S.*'*'' 

Main OJicet "BOOK OF THE FAIR": ..... Noa. HO and 31 Auditorium BuOding, CHICAGO. 



OUT MARCH 1. 



TfVO <^MERICAN "BOOKS 

BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 



SIX CENT SAM'S. 

The latent volume from the clever pen of Julian 
Hawthorni;. a collection of striking character 
and life studies, as p^raphic as Dickens and as ab- 
sorbing as Poe, handsomely illustrated with sixty 
sketches by John Henderson Garnsey. 

Price, in handsimie cloth . . ^1,25. 

JOHN HOLDEN, UNIONIST. 

This storv of the destruction and reconsti*uction, 
written by T. C. DeLeon, the famous Southern 
writer, will partake of the nature of a literary sen- 
sation, of which it contains all the elements. It 
will be finely bound in cloth aud embellished with 
ten full page illustrations. 

Price, in cloth ^1.50. 

For Sale at all Bookstores. 

THE PRICE-McGILL CO., 

350 and 352 Sibley St St. Paul, Minn. 



/\/ /I Or^ l^lf^ C /7 ^ C A. NABmATIVS OF TH» VOTAOB 

i/V c/lA.v-» / iV-» O/^/lO. or THS "Krrs" with the 
PEARY EXPEDITION to Nokth Osbenlakd. Bv RoBBtr N. Kbblt, 
Jr., M.D., Burgeon to the Bxpeditiou sent br the Academy of Naturml 
Science to accompany Lieutenant Piajit, and O. O. Datu, AIL, M.D., 
H.R.G.8., member of the Archae^oloffical AnodaUoD of the Univerrity 
of PennaylTania, etc. A Story of Adventure in the Froaen North, and 
life and Experiences near the North Pole, together with the complete 
LOG OF THE "KITE." Also, the Peary-VerhoelT Letters; the fac- 
simile " Certificate of Search " ; complete account of RediacoTeiy of 
the Peary Party, their Return, Welcome, Public ReoeptioD ; their Dia- 
coTeries, Trophies, etc. ; tooether being the Complete and Authorised 
Narrative of the last Expedition in Search of the Open Polar Sea, Ad- 
ventures and Results, written by the members of the party. Hie vol- 
ume will contain material of the Greatest Geographical and General 
SeientiAe Interest; it is a popular yet scientifically accurate exposition, 
aud is ulustrated with New and Accurate Maps, with all the latest Dis- 
coveries, Views selected from 2,000 photos taken ou the spot. Portraits, 
Specimen of Greenland Lithography in colors, Fsc-simile of an Eskimo 
Newmaper, etc. 1 vol., 8vo, white or eltra colored cloth, stamped in 
gold, ^.60. 

Orders filled strictly in rotation, aecordinq to dttte of rereipl. A mag- 
nificent book. A pleasing addition to any library. 

Sent upon receipt of price ; by subscription only. Agents wanted. 

RUFUS C. HARTRANFT, Publisher, Philadelphia. 

Tbe Boorum &• Pease Cofnpany, 

MANUF.\CTURER8 OF 

The standard Blank Books. 

(For the Trade Only.) 

Everything, from Ihe smallest Pass-Book to the laiigeat 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
and Household uses. 

Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 

FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms : . . . . 101 <& 103 Duane Street, 

New Y'ork City. 
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SCOTT'S 



Waverley Novels. 

Edited by ANDREW Lang. 



New Limited Edition of 1,000 Copies. 

Sir Waltkk Scott has stamped his genius on an 
entire country and language, and by many is considered 
to stand first of all the world's great novelists. The 
Waverley novels are read by millions, and in every civi- 
lized country in the world, but hitherto they have never 
been properly illustrated. 

This edition will be enriched at a cost of over $40,000, 
with proof impressions, on imperial Japanese paper, of 
300 original etchings from paintings by celebrated ai*- 
tists, among whom are many members of the Royal 
Society for the promotion of Fine Arts in Scotland, and 
such masters as Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., R. W. 
Macbeth, R.A., Lockhart, Gordon Browne, 
Pettic, Lalauze, Lefort, Teyssonniercs, etc. 

It will be edited by Andrew Lang, the greatest 
English critic and bibliographer, who will furnish criti- 
cal introductions, glossaries, and notes to each novel, 
supplementing the author's own notes and prefaces. 

Mr. Lang was granted access to Scott*s private lib- 
rary at Abbottsford, through the courtesy of the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott, to whom this edition is dedicated. 

This is the most niagniiicent edition ever 
made of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine open 
page, the margins ample, and the paper a beautiful 
natural tint. The volume will be a small 8vo, easy to 
handle, and the binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly 
trimmed. Complete in 48 Vols., issued at the rate 
of about two Vols, per month, at $2.50 per Vol. 

Also, 500 copies printed on Holland hand-made paper, 
with 50 additional illustrations, making a total of 350, 
and bound in half leather, gilt tops, at $S.OO per Vol. 

Extract from the London Timks. 

It would be difficult to find in these days a more competent 
and sympathetic editor qf Scott than his countryman, the brill- 
iant and versatile man qf letters who has undertaken the task: 

The illustrations by various competent hands are beautiful in 
themselves and beautifully executed^ and altogether, this edition 
cftke Waverley Novels bids fair to become the classical edition 
of the great Scottidi classic, 

Prospecttts and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 

liOSTOX. MASS. 



CHARLES L WEBSTER & CO/S 

SELECT NEW BOOKS. 



T:>0N FINIMONDONE: 

Calabrian Sketches. 

By Elisabkth Cavazza. With frontispiece by Dan 

Brard. « Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series." Cloth, 

12mo, 75 cents. 

" 8be niooe«dB entinhr in the effort of communicating a wild natiy* 
flaTor to her romances of Italian peasant ]ile."— PhUadelpMa Ledger. 

" She has made studies of peasant nature, and caught wonderfully 
closely the homely humor and pathos of their talk and lives.**— CAri*> 
tkm Union. 

'*The little plots have a flavor of sensation, but the characters are 
faithful to Calabrian types, and this is the charm of the volume.**— Cifft- 
cUmati Times-Star. 

" These stories are very delightful, filled with the color and sentl« 
ment of Italy.'*— Boston Adtfertiser. 

"Mrs. Cavassa has made a great beginning in these stories^ which 
will bear more than one reading, and which, as the work of a New Bn- 
ffland woman, are very remarkable.**— iZ/rAanf Hntry Stoddnrd in 
Mail and Ezpress. 



ESS A YS IN OVINIA TURE. 

By Agnks Rkppliek, author of "Points of View." 
" Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series." Cloth, 12mo, 

75 cents. 

" Gonial, wise, witty, and thoughtful, these *■ Essays ' combine prac- 
tical good sense with warm fancy in a manner suggestive of Rlia.** — 
The Churchman. 



(I 



Charming, fluent, sparkling.**— TAr Critic. 



%* Also, a few sets etill remain unsold of our limited 
editions, uniform with above, of Thadceray, in 30 Vols., 
Dickens, 48 Vols., Bulwer, 32 Vols., Victor Hu^ro, 30 
Vols., Diunas, 40 Vols., which are offered at an ad- 
vance above the original price of publication. 



"The public has reason to be grateful for this collection of whole- 
some essays, written in the author's best vein.** — The CongregntUnudiaL 



{MR. ^ILL Y T)OlVNS AND 
HIS LIKES. 

Bv Richard Malcolm Johnston, author of ** Dukes- 
horough Tales." With frontispiece by Dan Bkard. 
"Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series." Cloth, 12ino, 

75 cents. 

*' These stories tend to conflrm the favorable judgment of the editor 
of the Series that * CoL Johnston is the founder of a school of fiction and 
the dean of Southern men of letters.' "—Cinctimaii Times-Star. 

" Col. Johnston*8 stories need no present comment at our hands. 
They are always welcome and forever delightful.**— />e<r(^i7 Tribune. 

" Into small compass this graceful short story writer has condensed 
a great variety of humorous and pathetic anecdotes, told with a witchery 
of style and an abundance of sly wit that captivates at once."--.1ffn- 
neapolii Tribune. 

UNDER SUMMER SKIES. 

By Clinton Scollakd. A poet's itinerary. With 
51 illustrations by Margaret Landkrs Randolph, 
Si)ecMally bound, with decorative design. Cloth, 

12 mo, *1.00. 

" Clinton 8oollard*s first prose work tells in charming fashion the 
story of his experiences of travel in Egypt, Palestine, Italy, and the 
Alps. The narrative is interrupted now and again by poetic intar> 
\vA»%.'^''— Springfield Republican. 

" These delightful pages— which the re«der, having once begun, will 
be loath to put down till he has flnislied.'*— .Vrir Orleans Picayune. 

Send for Illustrated Cataumuk. 

Our publications are sold by all booksellers or mailed, post- 
paid ^ on receipt of price. 

CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 

No. 67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Macmillan and Co.'s New Books. 



NOW READY— A COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 

I61110, cloth, $l.)2o. Also limited large-paper edition printed' on English hand-made paper. OuW 100 copies 

for sale. 83.60. 

%*In addition to Mr. Watson's latest poems, this rolame contains all the poeras included in the volnme entitled ''The 
Prince Quest, and other Tales," a small edition of which was published in 1H84. 



Third Edition qf Sir John Lubbock^ $ New Book. 

THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 

And the Wonders of the Worij> we Live in. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Johk Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S. With nu- 
merous illustrations and full-page plates. Uniform with the 
new edition of '^The Pleasures of Life.*' Third Edition. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, ^1.50. 

A New Book by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

By the Rev. Stoffobd A. Brooke. With maps. Large 

12mo, $2.50. 

Now Beady. Large 12mo^ cloth^ ^2.60. 

A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 

Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. Williams. 

12mo, cloth, |(2.60. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

From the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1(%)0. By Wil- 
liam Connor Sydney, author of " Engrland and the En- 
glish in the Eighteenth Century.'* 12mo, cloth, S2.riO. 

Now Ready. Uniform with FitdCs " Lectures on Teaching,^* 

a New Book by S. S. Lawrie. 

THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 

Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. 
S. S. Laurie, author of *' Occasional Addressee on Educa- 
tional Subjects.'* 16mo, $1.00. 

ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 

By Alfred Milner. late Under-8ecretary of Finance in 

EJgypt. 8vo, $,5.00. 

SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER 

IN HUNGARY. 

By Margaret Fletcher. With illustrations by Hose 
De Quense. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 

New and Cheaper Edition Now Ready. Globe 8vo^ $!..'>(). 

LETTERS OF JAMES SMETHAM. 

With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Sarah Smetham 
and William Dayieb. With portrait. Globe Hvo, $1.50. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS. 

Critically Examined by Dr. Dayid Friedrich Strauss. 
Translated from the German edition by Georoe Eliot. 
8vo, cloth, $4.50. 



SOME ^ElV ^OyELS. 

Now Ready. 12mo, ^1.00. 

A BORN PLAYER. 

By Mary West. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

F. Marion Crawford*8 New Novel. 
DON ORSINO. 

A Sequel to '' Saracinesca '' and "■ Sant' Ihirio.'' By F. 

Marion Crawford. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

*«* The three volumes in a box, $.1.00. 

UNDER PRESSURE. 

Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa Theodoli. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE LAST TOUCHES. 

By Mrs.W. K. Clifford, author of ^^ The I^ve Ijetters of a 
Worldly Woman," etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Now Ready. l.'*mo, ^I.oO. 

CALMIRE. 

Fourth edition, 12mo, cloth, $1..'K). 

THE NOVELS-OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

New edition, with all the original illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 

$1.00 each. 

Just puUished. DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
With 41 illustrations. 
Ready : 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. BARNABY RUDGE. 

OLIVER TWIST. SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. DOICBEY AND SON. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

TJie Dryburgh Edition of 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

To be completed in 25 volumes. Illustrated with 250 wood 
engravings, speciidly drawn bv eminent artists. Subseribers* 
names are now being received by all booksellers and by the 
publishers. Each vohime will be prompdy delivered monthly 
as published. 

Just published, Volume 4t #^-^ ROB ROY. 

Beady: 
WAVERLEY. GUY MANNBRINO. THE ANTIQUARY. 

%* Largre-paper Limited Edition, on hand-made paper. For 
prices apply to the booksellers. 

Adventure Series. New Volume. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JAMES 

P. BECKWOURTH. 

Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Nation 
of Indians. Written from his own dictation by T. D. Bon- 
neb. New edition, edited, with preface, by Chaslbs G. 
Leland \ '' Hans Breitmann**;. Illustrated, large 12mo, 
$^5(). 
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THE CRITIC AND HIS TASK. 

^' We read fai* too many poor things/' said 
Goethe to Eckermann, <* thus losing time and gain- 
ing nothing.*' In similar vein and at greater length, 
Schopenhauer gave vent to this characteristic out- 
barst: '*The amount of time and paper — their 
own and other people's — wasted by the swarm of 
mediocre poets, and the injurious influence they 
exercise, are matters deserving of serious consid- 
eration. For the public is ever ready to seize upon 
novelty, and has a natural proneness for the per- 
verse and the dull as most akin to itself. There- 
fore the works of mediocre poets divert public at- 
tention, keeping it away from the true masterpieces 
and the education they offer; acting in direct an- 
tagonism to the benign influence of genius, they 
ruin taste more and more, retarding the progress of 
the age. Such poets should therefore receive the 
scourge of criticism and satire without indulgence 
or sympathy, until led, for their own benefit, to ap- 
ply their talents to reading what is good rather than 
to writing what is bad. For if the bungling of the in- 
competent so aroused the wrath of the gentle Apollo 
that he could flay Marsyas, I do not see upon what 
the mediocre poet can base his claim to tolerance." 

In such comment as we have just quoted there is 
a vein of bitterness not altogether to the taste of our 
complacent and easy-going modern age, so zealous 
in bearing witness to its democratic faith that it 
grudges recognition of any aristocracy at all, even 
of one as imprescriptible as that of genius. Live 
and let live, give every man his due and a little 
more, credit the intention rather than the perfonn- 
ance, are some of the formulas in which the mod- 
ern spirit of comfortable optimism finds expression. 
When literary production is the subject of criticism 
there are many motives at work in the interest of 
leniency or excessive generosity. Leaving entirely 
out of the question the unabashed puffery, regulated 
by counting-room conditions, that pai*ades as criti- 
cism in so many of our newspapers ; taking into 
seriou9«*«ccount only the critical writing that is, as 
far as conscious purpose goes, honest in its intent ; 
this work is still often weakened by influences too 
insidious ii) their action to be distinctly felt, yet giv- 
ing it a tendency which, in view of the larger in- 
terests of the reading public, is undoubtedly per- 
nicious. The critic deficient merely in knowledge 
hee<ls too closely the warning example of the early 
critics of Shelley and Keats, of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, and easts his anchors to windward, hop- 
ing thereby to save his reputation from the scorn 
in which theii*s stands pilloried. The critic whose 
defects are of tlie heart rather than of the intellect, 
who is too amenable to social influences or of too 
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kindly a disposition to give the work under exam- 
ination the character he knows it to possess, softens 
the outlines of truth (often quite unconsciously), 
and produces a distinctly false impression. In 
either case the public is served to its detriment 
rather than to its profit. The critic's paramount 
duty is, of course, his duty to the public, and any per- 
sonal or private influence whatever must be resisted 
by him from the moment that its presence is felt. 

All this is not easy, and yet it may be done by a 
writer who has both knowledge and honesty. If a 
book has little or no value, the fact must be clearly 
and firmlv stated, no matter what the author under 
discussion may feel. This assignment to its place 
of a new book need not be done with the traditional 
brutality of the Quarterly reviewer, although even 
that would be better than the insipidity of the twad- 
dle that so often passes for criticism, and that is 
obviously enough intended to win the good opinion 
of the author as well as to so hoodwink the public 
that its good opinion shall not be forfeited. How few 
critics there are who, recognizing the worthlessness 
of books, are yet ready, in Milton's phrase, to ^* do 
sharpest justice on them as malefactors ** ? In fact, 
the sin of the Quarterly review^ers was not so much 
brutality as ignorance. Their attitude was hope- 
lessly provincial, and they sought to conceal their 
limitations by the vigor of their invective. After 
all, a new book is bound to show an adequate reason 
for its being ; if no such reason exists, tiie fact can- 
not be too soon discerned and stated. A new book 
is an attempt to divert the attention of readers from 
those already in their possession ; it is an imperti- 
nence unless it bears a sufficient warrant Books 
of knowledge must be multiplied with the advance 
of science, and 4iheir warrant is found in new facts 
and in the more perfect formulation of old ones. 
What Mr. Ruskin calls ^' books of the hour " are 
warranted by the special interests of the hour. . *< We 
ought to be entirely thankful for them, and entirely 
ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of 
them." With books of these classes, the task of 
the critic is simple. He must seize upon their ele- 
ments of novelty or of timeliness, and must deter- 
mine whether or not they accomplish their purpose. 

With books that pretend to be additions to liter- 
ature proper — with poems, plays, and novels — 
his task is different. He must be alert to detect 
new notes of song or of passion, but if only feeble 
echoes reward the search he must make the fact 
perfectly clear. Of the books of heUes-lettres pub- 
lished during a given year, it is certainly safe 
to say that nine out of ten should never have 
seen the light, that in at least this fraction of the 
total number there is neither wit, nor invention, nor 
grace of style, nor harmony of numbers, in any re- 
deeming measure. And the critic who persuades 
his readers that acquaintance with these empty 
books is more desirable than acquaintance with the 
recognized masterpieces — that it is desirable at all 
in view of the real literature waiting to be read — is 
careless of his responsibility and false to his trust. 



There is, after all, but one standard in literature, 
and that is the highest. The great writers not 
only offer us boundless delight in themselves, but 
they provide us with a touchstone for the testing of 
all spurious metal. In a certain sense, it is the 
critic's business to make his readers independent of 
criticism, just as the physician's aim must be to 
make his patients independent of medicine. And 
the reader who has formed his taste upon good 
models does not need the critic's services except for 
occasional guidance. But the readers who need 
those services for instruction, in these days of insig- 
nificant or worthless books profusely multiplied, 
are still many ; and the critic who sets up as abso- 
lute any merely relative standard of excellence, 
who describes the work of talent in terms only ap- 
plicable to the work of genius, who praises the echo 
of noble literary work without clearly indicating its 
derivative character, who does not frequently renew 
his own strength by draughts from the fountain- 
heads of literary inspiration, — the work of this 
critic can be the source of no real helpfulness, and 
can only expect to share the speedy oblivion await- 
ing the books that it seems for a moment to mag- 
nify into component parts of permanent literature. 



CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 



Mr. F. Marion Crawford, in his Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club address of February 3, gave a very interest- 
ing account of the characteristics, customs, and curious 
superstitions of the Calabrian peasantry, the speaker's 
neighbors for several years past. Particularly interest- 
ing was bis account of the story of Judas Iscariot in its 
Calabrian version, a story passed from mouth to mouth 
through countless unlettered generations, and gathered 
by Mr. Crawford from the lips of his peasant friends of 
to-day. The aroh-traitor was, it seems, a Calabrian by 
birth, aud dire things were predicted of his future at the 
time of infancy. vThe curious thing about the story is 
that it offers an exact counterpart of the awful tale 
of (Edipus Tyranuus, including the exposure and pres- 
ervation of the child, the slaying of his father and the 
marriage with his mother. It was after all these things 
had happened that he went to Palestine, aud played 
tbe part with which we are so familiar. It may well 
puzzle the student of popular tradition to account for this 
strange mixture of Greek legend and Christian history-. 

Tlie Madison papers, recently acquired by the 
Chicago Historical Society through the generosity of 
Mr. Mai'shal Field, constitute one of the most impor- 
tant existing collections of the materials for American 
history. They comprise live large volumes of letters of 
James Madison, President of the United States; one 
large volume of letters of General John Armstrong, 
Minister to France during Jefferson's administration. 
General of the Army of the United States, aud Secre- 
tary' of War in 1812; one large volume of letters of 
Joseph Jones, who was Washington's representative in 
the Continental Congress, and one large volume of 
letters of Edmund Randolph, Attorney General of the 
United States in the Cabinet of George Washington. 
The letters and papera of James Madison are some 
fourteen hundi'ed in number, and were written when he 
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was a delegate to the Contineutal Congress, a member 
of the Constitutional Convention and of the First Con- 
gress, Secretary of State, and President of the United 
States, and after he had retirod to private life. The 
Armstrong letters relate largely to the War of 1812, 
and the Jones letters to the period of the Contineutal 
Congress. Soventy-five hundred dollars was the price 
paid for this collection of papers. 

The New York Theatre of Arts and Letters is 
about to act upon a suggestion made by The Dial in 
a recent article on literature and the stage. In that 
article we expressed the hope that the new organiza- 
tion might bring into its scope old plays of historical 
or literary interest. We now learn that a historical 
course of plays is in preparation. Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews is editing for the stage of the new theatre no less 
interesting a work than << Ralph Roister Doister.*' The 
first of American plays, ^ The Contrast," is being fur- 
bished up by Mr. Joseph Jefferson for the same purpose. 
Even the " Prometheus Bound " of JEschylus (in En- 
glish) is contemplated, and its production has been 
taken in hand by Mr. George Parsons Lathrop. We are 
furthermore told that << this special historical course will 
be preliminary to the production of masterpieces written 
for the stage by men of genius of all times." Is it pos- 
sible that the time is near when the drama — ** tlie Cin- 
derella of the arts," as Mr. Willard styled it in his 
Twentieth Century Club address — is no longer to be 
left to shift for itself, but is to count upon some share 
of the intelligent and practical support already liberally 
given in this country to other arts no more deserving of 
such recognition ? The state or municipal theatre will 
probably long be a dream of the remote future with us, 
but the encouragement of dramatic art by private 
means need be a dream no longer than is required to 
make the cultivated public realize its importance. 

Mr. George W. Smalley, in one of his letters to 
the American newspapers, has the following amiable re- 
marks about Mr. George Meredith: "The election of 
Mr. George Meredith as President of the Society of 
Authors in succession to Tennyson indicates, strikingly 
enough, the decadence of English letters. Tennyson 
was the first writer of English of his time. George 
Meredith is almost the worst. . . . He has certain 
gifts of a high order, which are not common. But he 
has carried aifectation and obscurity to a point reached 
by no other writer of this century. His style is an 
abomination, and his great powers only make it the 
more deplorable and the more dangerous. His readers 
are under the spell of a mind out of the common run. 
They are attracted, sometimes fascinated, by the imagin- 
ative force and originality which his grotesqueness of 
expression cannot entirely obscure. Those who care 
for simplicity, for truth of form, for art, for English, 
are repelled, and it is no matter for rejoicing that ^ body 
like the Society of Authors should give a factitious im- 
portance to an author who, after all, is more remarka- 
ble for the violence he has done to literature than for 
any supreme excellence of any kind whatsoever." This 
is probably too severe, but it does strike a note that 
needs to be frequently sounded in these days of the spe- 
cial literary cult or sect. It sometimes seems as if, 
with many readers, a forced and obscure style is a surer 
passport to distinction than those qiuilities of even and 
unobtnisive excellence that characterize the l>est litera- 
ture of the past, as they will continue to characterize, in 
spite of all the incense offered up from small and ex- 
clusive shrines, the best literature of the future. 



REALISM VE RSUS OTHER ISMS. 

Let only truth he told, and not all the truth. 
These ten words seem to me the true creed-and- 
ten-commandments for modern prose fiction. 

The world has been slow in coming to it. The 
childhood of the race, like that of the individual, is 
given to dreams. Infancy lives in fancy. The 
mewling world awoke to consciousness of light, and . 
peopled the light with phantasms — gods, charged i 
with wondrous words and acts; and the gods of 
man*s imagining became his masters, jealous of his 
allegiance and listening to his prayers; before 
them he grovelled, crying aloud and sparing not, 
lacerating his flesh and macerating his spirit in ab- 
ject terror of the creatures of his own teeming 
brain. Then this self-martyrdom began to make 
the world tired ; and the first step toward realism 
was when men, without dethroning their gods, 
changed them from mere fetishes to beings pos- 
sessed of human weaknesses. They were still super- 
natural, but they were hungry and ate, thirsty and 
drank, grew drowsy and slept, saw beauty in things 
about them and enjoyed it — even the beauty of 
the daughters of men. The second step was when 
this also made us tired ; the gods were pensioned off, 
and godlike men sprang into being. There were 
giants in those days, and magicians of invisible art, 
knights of invincible powers, and ladies of irresisti- 
ble charm. These too lived out their day and died ; 
and blessed old Cervantes, first of realists, buried 
them. 

But we were not yet done with miracle. In place 
of miraculous powers, the heroes of romance were 
endowed with miraculous luck. Fiction still held ^ 
Fact in chancery, and could and did pummel its 
face out of all semblance of humanity. A hero 
thought nothing of being sewed up in a sack and 
cast into the sea ; he simply cut himself out of the 
sack and swam to the nearest island paved with 
diamonds. 

Even to this day the adolescent, typical of the 
immaturity of the race in the past, clings to the 
lucky and unlucky business — as anyone may learn 
who looks at the reports of a public library. But 
we others — where do we stand? Some of us 
thank heaven that we are weaned ; we glory in the 
consciousness of maturity. Better a year of man- 
hood or womanhood than all the long slow ages of 
babyhood and half-grown powers. 

''*' Better fifty years of £mK>pe than a cycle of Cathay.** 

Better the last half of the nineteenth century, with 
its freedom of thought, speech, and action, than 
any age of prescription and artificiality. Thanks 
to Tolstoi, Daudet, Ibsen, Thomas Hardy, and the 
other iconoclasts, we deal no more wiUi the un- 
bridled vagaries of romanticism, webs as foolish 
and purposeless as the gossamer that is felt — and 
scarcely perceived — when one rides across the 
prairies facing the breeze of early spring. It weighs 
nothing, springs from insignificance, and leads no- 
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where. It reminds one of the little girl's remark 
about her doll after the home-cradle was newly 
brought into use : " I don't play with dolly any 
more. We've got a real meat baby at our house." 
We now have flesh and blood to laugh and cry 
over, and the puppets, with all their sawdust, are 
laid away — or dandled by those eager to live in 
past times and things, when young men saw signs 
and wonders and old men dreamed dreams. 

Not all the truth should be told. Much that is 
true is not worth telling ; more is not proper to be 
told. Who shall draw the line ? Each for him- 
self, and at his own proper peril. The nearer he 
comes to the limits, the nearer he comes to success ; 
the moment he oversteps them he is lost. Tolstoi, 
unfailing in strength and courage, fails in perception 
of the line. He is a Russian. *' Scratch a Rus- 
sian and you find a Tartar," — and the Tartar is 
nearly allied to the Chinaman, who is racially un- 
conscious of perspective. Tolstoi describes a red- 
haired, cross-eyed moujik, his sheep-skin garments, 
his evil odor, his naked woods and unfriendly skies, 
with a particularity which leads one to say, '< This 
oddity must be a pivotal part of the story "; to learn 
his inscrutable name and watch for it in succeeding 
chapters — only to find that, after all, he reappears 
nevermore. The description was all there was of 
him ! Tolstoi lost sight of the line, passed the 
blazed tree and wandered miles away in the un- 
fruitful forest. 

As to the other limitation — the exclusion of the 
untellable, — the same great man is almost equally 
myopic. Take his wonderful ** Khlostomir " (one 
of the tales in <' The Invaders " ), wherein he tells 
the pitiful story of a patient, willing, dutiful, un- 
happy horse, and contrasts it with that of a selfish, 
sensual Russian nobleman, in such a way as to 
make you love the humane brute and hate the bru- 
tal human. The part devoted to equine sexuality 
is (almost of course) unquotable, and the tragic 
close so rude as to admit only of hints as to its 
tenor. Suffice it to say that the body of the dis- 
gusting r(m6 is buried in a splendid black velvet 
coffin *' with tassels at the corners," and left to rot 
in welcome oblivion, — alive and dead a useless 
burden on earth, — while poor old Khlostomir's 
carcass furnishes supper to a gaunt she-wolf, who 
hurries off to her lonely lair, there to disgorge the 
flesh for the sustenance of her cubs. The horse 
was useful to the last ! 

Strong thinking and strong writing this, with a 
sweet moral growing out of its gross realism. But 
such literature is not milk for babes ; and prose fic- 
tion must be written for men, women, and children. 
Anatomy, physiology, even pathology, may be 
taught to all, but not to youths and maidens side 
by side in the same clinic. Therefore the great 
Muscovite is far outside the line established for fas- 
tidious eastern Europe, especially the English speak- 
ing part of it, which stands easily first, in morality, 
delicacy, and decency, in its prose fiction. Happily, 
the Anglo-Saxon is a race of families, and what is 



not good for every member of a household is ex- 
cluded from its library table. This is a great sac- 
rifice, but one willingly — joyfully — submitted to 
by our best and greatest: Hardy, Howells, and 
their like. 

The French, with their exquisite art, show the 
most perfect perception of the line of limitation in 
prose fiction. Daudet seems infallible, Maupassant 
inimitable. Daudet's tremendous chapter giving 
the death of de Mora (de Morny) after his life of 
high-handed wickedness, — the great brain removed, 
weighed, and set aside in a pail, while a sponge fills 
the brain-pan, — comes close to Khlostomir's she- 
wolf ; yet it observes the line. Maupassant is 
splendid, and rarely questionable in taste. Flau- 
bert is blind to the line of propriety, — a fault which 
puts even his great '' Madame Bovary " beyond the 
pale. Zola is a great and glowing failure. He is 
daring yet dull, wearisome though wicked. He has 
indubitable courage and industry ; studies his 
themes to the very roots, — pulls them up by the 
roots, and shows the mass as a nosegay — which it 
is not. In " La Debacle " he tries to picture the 
battle of Sedan, goes to the spot for local color, and 
questions participants for anecdotal minuteness ; and 
when he has done, every soldier knows that he 
never saw a battle, heard the explosion of a shell or 
the whistle of a hostile bullet. Of course he is not 
so absurd as Hugo manages to be in his much- 
praised, laughable '^ Waterloo "; still, his battle is 
no soldier's battle, but a civilian's study. 

As to decency, the Sclav does not fully recognize 
it, the Anglo-Saxon maintains it by habit of thought, 
the Frenchman by deliberate intention (when at 
all), pointing the finger at the fig-leaf to show that 
the figure is draped. 

Young, strong, bright, beautiful, gay, brave, and 
faulty, what better state of being could there be for 
a new king among men ? Such seems to me to be 
the present aspect of realistic prose fiction. If the 
preceding statement of the earlier years of litera- 
ture is true, then the world has come step by step 
from foolishness to wisdom, from doudland to solid 
ground, — at the same time that it has come step by 
step from darkness to light, from slavery to freedom, 
from penury to plenty, from cruelty to kindness ; in 
short, from lower to higher. Who dares to hold 
that intellectual progress has been in a direction the 
reverse of that made by material progress ? — that, 
while all else has climbed, literature has gone back- 
ward or downward ? 

Idealism, Romanticism, Classicism, cry out that 
Realism seeks to destroy the works of the past and 
dim the glory of its workers. Nonsense ! The 
superstructure would be nothing without the foun- 
dation. Man would be nothing without the ideal. 
Our only contention is with that spirit which would 
turn things upside down — crush the natural man 
to earth instead of placing him where he belongs, 
at the summit of the pyramid he has builded. Those 
others also cry out that what we are driving at is 
mere naked, crude materialism. Nonsense again ! 
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for the strong trutli itself is not digestible until it 
has passed through the alembic of genius. 

Let <mly truth be tdd^ and not all tJie tntth. So 
a million truths are barred, and all the vague, vast 
depths of untruths are barred. These barriers es- 
tablished, there remains between them a starry 
firmament of illimitable light which the mind of 
man has discerned and the spectroscope and camera 
of prose fiction have made available for each of us. 

Joseph Kikkland. 



EDMUND CL ARENC E STEDMAN. 

I. 

POET. 

I know the way to many a realm of gold, 
And one I pleasure in. from day to day, 
A rich and lucid realm of perfumed May, 

With valleys in the mountains fold on fold. 

And glimpses of the sea-waves shorewards rolled; 
Glad shapes of Greece revisit the clear ray 
Of regnant sun, and the famed water-way 

Flows thence nnto Bohemia, sung of old. 

War's trumpet there recalls to grander peace; 
The prince discloses all his secret paiu, 
Making the sadder truth of life more plain ; 
Love archly peeps forth from his milk-white Heece 
Of half-concealing garmeuts, aud increase 
Of patriot fervor pours a woudrous strain. 

II. 

CRITIC. 

There too I seek a mountain's upper air, 

Whence Poesy's every kingdom lies revealed. 
Bathed in the light that never shone on field 

Or river; Laudor lifts his forehead bare 

Unto the kissing winds, aud the. far blare 

Of horns reechoes through the woods which yield 
King Arthur's name aud knights from depths unsealed, 

And Browning shows the soul bow passing fair. 

The lordships of the sovereign world of song 
Glow in the all-transfiguriiig element. 
And high above them with divine iuteut 
Hovers the glory whither poets throng. 
Light mixed with music, triumph over wrong, 
The splendor Dante knew beneficent. 

III. 

FRIEND OF POETS. 

Xoble as song, or insight keen aud deep 
Into the heart of poets, is the skill, 
Product of luminous thought and perfect will, 

To lure desire to climb the rugged steep 

Where high achievement waits, and watchers keep 
Eyes ou the wheehng skies which bright stars fill, 
Aud flame by Hame new revelations thrill 

Tlie pulses that responsive bound and leap. 

Intimate of the Spirit of the Time, 

Friend of the Hope which through the ages runs. 

He reaches out unto the eager ones 
Whose dreams forever shape themselves in rhyme, 
And build the bridge unto the calmer clime 

Which feels the strength of more benignant suns. 

Louis James Block. 



COMM VNICA TIONS. 

TENNYSON'S PLACE IN POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

Now that the first feeling of present loss at the death 
of Tennyson has passed away, it is but natural to try to 
ascertain as well as may be what is his place among 
English poets. Doubtless the time is by no means yet 
come when we can see clearly all his weak points or 
weigh them properly against his undoubted strength. 
So there will probably be many who will feel a strong 
dissent from Professor Stanley's estimate of Tennyson 
as expressed in his communication in the last issue 
of The Dial. For practical purposes, that estimate 
amounts to placing Tennyson after Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Chaucer, Spenser, Burns, Byron, Shelley, and 
Wordsworth, among English poets. This view is based 
upon four criteria: personality, theme, technique, and 
quantity; although small importance is given to the 
last two. As to whether Pope, Dryden, Cowper, Scott, 
and Keats are all, properly speaking, poets of a third 
order after those just mentioned, there may still be 
doubt. Tennyson would probably have been content to 
rank with Keats, and it may be with Cowper. But 
even among the poets of the second order there are 
some with whom Tennyson may compare to advan- 
tage, and that upon the basis just noted; notably with 
Spenser and Burns, possibly with Chaucer and Byron. 
Where Browning is to be placed, does not appear. 

Such arrangements are of little value unless they aid 
us to know our poet better. We may recognize him as 
a poet of the second or third order, and yet be without 
that fulness of knowledge of him that is the thing one 
wants to gain from his works. To this end is directed 
Professor Stanley's consideration of Tennyson's per- 
sonality aud his poetic theme. As to the first of these 
points, few would probably uuiintain that Tennyson 
was "a man of the noblest character, brightest intel- 
lect, and most powerful emotions." Not many poets 
are. Byron is lacking in nobility of character, Shelley 
in baghtness of intellect, and Chaucer in power of emo- 
tions. But Tennyson's character is such that, in Pro- 
fessor Stanley *8 words, *< He sees Mature and Man 
transfigtired "; and probably herein is he more a true 
poet than he might have been had he excelled in other 
ways. Though the poet of the highest rank should be 
the greatest soul, we may be content with poets who 
must come afterward if they are of most poetic soul. 

Nor cau one quite agree with Professor Stanley as to 
the nobility of Tennyson's themes, nor with his remarks 
as to Tennyson's treatment of them. Death and Im- 
mortality, the relation of Woman to Man, the war of 
Sense with Soul, — these are all noble themes, quite aa 
noble as " our industrial, democratic, scientific civiliza^ 
tion." Of course, however, the theme alone is not the 
great thing. Pope's choice of theme in the << Essay on 
Man " does not at once give him standing as a great poet, 
nor does Keats's choice of theme in " Lamia " deprive 
him of such standing. The treatment is the more im- 
portant thing. And here it may be doubted if the 
*< Idylls " are rightly characterized when they are called 
translations or interpretations, — indeed, even when they 
are spoken of as "graceful, elegant archaism"; or if 
** In Memoriam " is wholly accounted for when called 
** a fragmentary diary of private grief." 

I must own, too, that I do uot feel that a single word 
is enough for Tennyson's technique (I should prefer the 
word art), whatever it may be well to say of his bulk of 
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production. Mastery of foriii is what makes a mail a 
poet. If he have not this mastery, to some extent at 
least, he may be a poetic soul, as we call it, but he will 
write no poetry and so be no poet. Poetic form alone 
-'Cannot place a man at once in the first rank of poets. 
Kor can it atone even for serious defect in personality 
■and creative powers, and that because no one serionsly 
defective in personality and creative power can ever by 
•any means be a master of poetic form. Tennyson's 
mastery of form is not merely that of an <' artistic versi- 
fier." It is something more: it is part and parcel of 
that kind of personality and that kind of creative power 
which Tennyson possessed, and by virtue of which he 
became the great poet that he is. 

Edward £. Hale, Jk. 
State University of Iowa, Feb, 7, 1S93. 



A WORD WITH TENNYSON DISSENTERS. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 
Unsupported assertion is not criticism; neither is pic- 
turesque and eloquent expression of infectious personal 
enthusiasm. But the critic who wishes to obtain a hear- 
ing must be made of stern stuff to eschew them. Per- 
haps your readers will give a moment's attention to a 
few simple considerations in support of the convic- 
tion that Tennyson ranks second or third on the roll of 
English poets in respect to the total value of his work, 
and at least third or fourth in respect of native poetic 
genius. He undoubtedly has the suffrages of the ma- 
jority of cultivated lovers of poetry, as well as of the 
majority of the distinguished literary men of the cen- 
tury. This is a fact which w^ould admit of easy dem- 
onstration were it worth while to occupy the space. 
The dissenters, speaking generally, pi*otest in the name 
of Shelley and Swinburne, of Wordsworth and of 
Browning. But these partial prefei'ences, this failure 
of many estimable minor critics to love the highest 
when they see it, is not infrequently due to some doc- 
trinal limitation or oue-sidedness of thought, some lack 
of catholic historic culture, some defect iu genuine po- 
etic sensibility. Tlie adherents of Shelley and Swin- 
burne — exquisite singers but unsound critics of life — 
are intoxicated by the intense inanity of vague human- 
itarian declamations or captivated by the new music of 
English anapeests. They are logically bound to main- 
tain that rhetorical denunciation of kings, priests, and 
statesmen, and dithyrambic anticipations of the golden 
age that will ensue upon their suppression, constitute a 
saner social and political philosophy than Tennyson's 
temperate, progressive, yet conservative idealization of 
the noblest elements of modern English life. They must 
avow frankly their faith that there is more religious and 
philosophic truth in " Queen Mab," " Hertha," and the 
« Hymn to Man," than in " The Higher Pantheism," «* In 
Memoriam," « The Ancient Sage," and " Lines by an 
Evolutionist." They must affirm that it is sesthetically 
desirable to purchase unfamiliar if exquisite rhythmic 
effects at the cost of wearisome tautology and voluble 
periphrasis. These are positions which it is not easy to 
defend. The partisans of \Vordsworth merit a more 
sympathetic answer. They are battling for a religion 
— Wordsworth's religion of Nature, in which minds as 
diverse as John Stuart Mill and Matthew Arnold have 
found spiritual sustenance. For the sake of the few 
supreme texts of this religion they ignore Wordsworth's 
intellectual limitations, his moral priggishness, and the 
crudeness or grotesqueness of so much of his work. To 
them one can only say reluctantly but firmly, with John 



Morley, that this religion is not true. We quote their 
own standard-bearer against them : " Wordsworth's 
eyes avert their ken from half of human fate." In del- 
icate observation and exquisite portrayal of natural 
beauty, Teucysou has surpassed his teacher. If he 
does not offer us the consolatory philosophy of *< Tin- 
tern Abbey," it is because that philosophy is not true, is 
no longer credible to thoughtful men. Tears, idle 
tears, the reflections of the hero of " Maud " in the lit- 
tle grove where " The mayfly is torn by the swallow, the 
sparrow speared by the shrike," the anxious question — 

** Are God and Nature then at strife 

That Nature lends such evil dreams ? '* 

— these are the thoughts of the reader of Mill's essay 
on Nature, of the contemporaries of Darwin when look- 
ing on the liappy autumn fields. 

With the convinced advocates of Browning's claim 
to the highest place, an understanding is impossible. 
Browning is a great writer. But what perhaps a major- 
ity of his devotees chiefly admire in him is the slangy 
vehemence with which he detaches and emphasizes ideas 
that fail to stimulate their attention when expressed in 
quiet artistic English. They deliberately prefer " God's 
in his heaven, all's right with the world," to 

** And hear at times a sentinel 

Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space 
In the deep night that all is well." 

Their souls are strengthened by the virile if cacophon- 
ous optimism of 

" All the same of absolute 

And irretrievable black — black's soul of black — 

Beyond white's power to diBintensify, 

Of that I saw no sample. Such may wreck 

My life and ruin my philosophy 

To-morrow doubtless." 

But they remain cold to the "elegant virtuoso" who write> 

^' Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will. 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 

*' That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy'd 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete." 

" You that way and we this " is the last word iu this 
matter of critics whose taste has been formed by Homer, 
Sophocles, Tennyson, and Virgil. Yet the Tennysonian 
may safely challenge the production from the writings 
of the competitors for the throne of modern poetry, if 
one sane and suggestive ethical or religious idea cannot 
be found better expressed in Tennyson. 

There is no space in conclusion to do more than hint 
at the qualities in Tennyson's own work that justify the 
existing preference for him of the majority of true lovers 
of poetry. These do not deem deficient in warmth 
and strength of genuine human feeling the writer of 
" Break, break, break," " Tears, idle tears," " Love and 
Duty," Arthur's last words to Guinevere, "Rizpah," 
« Owd Roa," and « In the Children's Hospital." They 
do not prefer the " revelations of personality " in 
"Childe Harold " or " Epipsychidion " to that fouud in 
the dedications of the " Idylls," of " In Memoriam," of 
" Tiresias," in "The Ancient Sage," or in "Crossing 
the Bar." " Iu Memoriam," to those who are " cock- 
sure" of atheism or of each and every one of the thirty- 
nine articles or the five points, may be only " the frag- 
mentary diary of a private grief." It is something more 
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to the many thoughtful men and women whom the spir- 
itual unrest of the age has compelled to lead a life of 
hope diversified by doubt. Sympathetic readers find in 
the « Idylls of the King " what Tennyson explicitly de- 
clared he intended to put there : the legend of the hu- 
man soul and its powers. They are ndt sure that 
even ** The Princess " has a more unreal and fantastic 
theme than «« The Fairy Queen " or ** Paradise Lost," a 
less noble theme than '< Don Juan " or ** The Cenci." 
The large ideas of scientific and industrial progress 
that have widened the thoughts of men in this cen- 
tury; the partial failure of these ideas during the 
last three decades to satisfy our legitinuite social aspir- 
ations; winds of doctrine and gusts of feeling that 
shake our souls in the wreck of ancient faiths; the finer 
modem feeling for the subtler aspects of the beautiful 
in nature; the more penetrating scholanhip and the sym- 
pathetic historic insight that have enabled us to enter into 
full possession of^ our rich heritage as heirs of all the 
literatures and all the arts of the centuries behind us, — 
these are the dominant thoughts of the cultivated mod- 
cm man. In the varied and vigorous expression of 
each and every one of these ideas, Tennyson, by citation 
of chapter and verse, can easily be proved supreme. 
But, true to his poet's mission as prophet of the beauti- 
ful, he has never permitted himself to be hurried into 
impatient, grotesque, or intemperate expression of them. 
He gives us more meaning to the line than any other 
English poet except Shakespeare; but he himself said 
that he would almost rather sacrifice a meaning than 
allow two s*s to come together. This is his condem- 
nation in the eyes of those students of literature who 
in their inmost souls care nothing for distinctive poetic 
beauty — who have never apprehended the full ethical 
and sesthetic significance of Keats's saying that beauty 
is truth, truth beauty, and who are not aware that only 
by self-abnegating consecration to the beautiful can the 
poet attain to the Platonic unity of " the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the trae." Paul Shorey. 
The University qf Chicago, Feb, 4, 189S, 



THE "TRANSCENDENTALIST" DIAL IN 1843. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

Great and truly marvellous have been, within the last 
fifty years, the changes in the feelings and the mental at- 
titudes of intelligent men toward the group of New En- 
glanders then called << transcendentalists." Emerson, 
Thoreau, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Wm. H. Channing, 
these were the objects of sneers, jests, and contempt; 
and those who with these took interest in the Brook- 
Farm experiment, George Ripley, Park Godwin, Greorge 
William Curtis, and Nathaniel Havrthorne, to name no 
more, had their share of the obloquy. Now all place 
two of these names among the greatest of the creators 
of American literature, and all of them are mentioned 
with respect, at least, — even unpractical, dreamy, *< Or- 
phic " Alcott. To be sure, some of them did fall within 
the depreciative description given by one of the solid 

State Street merchants : <' Mr is one of those men 

that have sallies into the infinite, and divings into the 
unfathomable, and soarings toward the unattainable, 
but never have ready cash." 

Half a century ago appeared the first number of 
"The New Englander," that of January, 1843. It 
opens with a chapter of « Prolegomena," from the pen, 
it was^ said, of the witty Leonard Bacon, an eminent 
clergyman of the more liberal party of the orthodox of 
New England, afterward an editor of <* The Independ- I 



ent." He was forty years of age when he wrote the 
article. It gave the reasons for the establishment of 
the new periodical. In five pages he notices the ex- 
isting reviews and magazines with which the new-comer 
must be more or less a competitor. The << North Amer- 
ican " received a few cool compliments; O'Sullivan's 
<< Democratic Review " was commended with an over- 
balancing weight of dispraise ; *< The Southern Review " 
was briefly treated with courtesy, but with hostility 
to its advocacy of the perpetuity of slavery; the << Chris- 
tian Examiner" was recognized as the scholarly and 
dignified exponent of Unitarianisni. Upon the "Bibli- 
cal Repertory and Princeton Review," which had lately 
absorbed the " Literary and Theological Review," he 
advanced with spear and sword, using the polished 
satire in which he excelled. 

There was left one quarterly, and only one, to be no- 
ticed or passed in silent contempt. He could not for- 
bear the thrust; and this is his treatment of <*Tlie 
Dial " and its writers: 

" Shall we say anything here of the < Dial ' ? the 
< Dial,' with the mystic symbols on its face, looking up 
not to the sun, but to the everlasting fog in which it has 
its being ? Who reads the * Dial ' for any other pur- 
pose than to laugh at its baby poetry, or-at the solemn 
fooleries of its misty prose ? Yet the < Dial ' is worth 
adverting to in this connection, not because of any in- 
fluence which it is actually exerting or which it is likely 
to exert, but because it is in itself one of the symptoms 
or manifestations of a morbid influence widely diffused, 
which may by and by manifest itself with greater 
power and with disastrous results. Who does not see 
in the literature of the day many traces of such an in- 
fluence ? Not all the worshippers of Goethe, not all 
who bow down before Carlyle, are so moonstruck as to 
assist in editing the 'Dial.' Many there are, who, 
having sense enough to attend to ordinary business, are 
the conductors through which this influence is diffus- 
ing itself among the uninitiated." 

As a reader of " The Dial " and of " The New En- 
glander " at that time, I confess that I enjoyed this abuse 
hugely ; it was so hearty, and yet with such an entire 
failure of appreciation of what he was belaboring, that 
I laughed at it and transcribed it into my note-book. I 
have wondered what change came over Dr. Bacon's 
judgment of the authors of the « baby poetry " and of 
** the solemn fooleries of its misty prose "during the 
next forty years of his life. He died in 1881, by which 
time the editors and writers of << The Dial " had won high 
reputation and great influence. Was he reconciled to the 
inevitable ? Or did he regard it as a fulfilling of the sol- 
emn vaticination which followed what we have quoted? — 

<* The infidelity of the last age was, for the most part, 
materialism which knew nothing and believed nothing 
but what is reported by the outward senses. The in- 
fidelity with which the coming age is threatened is the 
infidelity of a self-styled spiritualism, which believes 
nothing that is true and substantial, for the reason that 
under the pretense of seeing through this outward show 
of things it believes everything that is unsubstantial, 
untrue, and absurd. That this mystical infidelity is 
likely to be in any way less fanatical or mischievous 
than that which in France adored the goddess of Reason, 
no man acquainted with history or with human nature 
will easily admit." 

As The Dial of to-day marks the hours, let it show 
how the shadows of half a century have rolled away. 

Chicago, January 24, 1893, Samuel Willard. 
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"The whirligig of time brings in his re- 
venges," and his equities, too, in a measure. 
Real worth, like youth, will be served ; and the 
genius whose life has been a tale of neglect, 
finds his account, truly in a somewhat dubious 
fashion, after death has shut his ears to the 
coveted plaudits and his pockets to the sorely- 
missed shillings. The tale of literary merit 
tardily appreciated is a pretty full one ; and 
there is something pathetic enough in the gen- 
eral eagerness to pay these lapsed debts of grat- 
itude and appreciation, after the tired suitor 
has closed his accounts forever, and (revers- 
ing the usual process) has put himself out 
of reach of his debtors. Usually, we seek to 
amend our past neglect by offering double what 
is due — an arrangement which, however sooth- 
ing to us, has the manifest drawback of being, 
so far as we know, quite mdifferent to the 
creditor. He, at least, " sleeps well "; and it 
is good to reflect that death, in intrenching 
him against further slings and arrows of for- 
tune, has probably secured him against the 
perils of adulation also. 

The writer whose name heads our article 
has had a pretty liberal share of this belated 
appreciation. His vogue has almost reached 
the degree of a cult ; and assuredly if flattery 
can soothe the dull, cold ear of Richard Jef- 
feries, he must long since have heartily for- 
given the slights he suffered in the flesh. His 
books are read and multiplied, though still not 
so widely as they deserve ; his fugitive pieces 
are being thriftily turned to account ; brother 
authors (relieved of his rivalship) have vied in 
pointing out the singular fact that he was, in 
his narrow province, a quite unique figure in 
English letters. Since the appearance in 1888 
of Mr. Besant's hearty and eloquent if some- 
what overcharged "Eulogy," Jefferies reprints 
have fallen pretty thick ; and the publishers, 
pardonably anxious to make hay while the sun 
of popularity shines, are still gathering into 
volumes the stray leaves and scraps of his 
writings. Mr. Besant's Life was largely a 
labor of love, an expression of gi'atitude, an 
effort to call attention to a man of desert and 
achievement, and to secure to his family that 
substantial reward for which he had battled in 
vain, and which they were sorely in need of. 

*Thb Toilsbs of the Field. By Richard Je£Perie8. 
With portrait. New York : Longmans, 6r«en & Co. 



Such adventures are not without honor. Natur- 
ally, criticism, " candid and cool," has in due 
time fallen foul of Mr. Besant's panegyrics ; 
and the kindly biographer has been charged 
with trowelling on colors with the palette-knife, 
where a modest glaze would have sufficed. Be 
that as it may. The " Eulogy " (a very charm- 
ing book, by the way, and one sprinkled with 
enough extracts from Jefferies to make it a 
moderate anthology), served its end hand- 
somely ; and the recording angel, in register- 
ing Mr. Besant's generous over-statements, 
will doubtless, as on a memorable occasion, be 
equal to the emergency. 

Much of Jefferies's best work was brought 
out (and, we may add, was gerierously encour- 
aged) by Messrs. Longmans & Co., who now 
add to their list of reprints " The Toilers of the 
Field." The first and larger part of the vol- 
ume consists of papers on agricultural life — 
'* The Farmer at Home," '' Field-faring Wo- 
men," "John Smith's Shanty," "The True 
Tale of the Wiltshire Laborer," etc., — which 
will be new to the majority of Jefferies's read- 
while the papers in Part II., — "The 



ers 



Coming of Summer," " The Golden Crested 
Wren," etc., — are mostly in his familiar vein. 
We may say at once that that volume, judged 
as literature, does not show Jefferies at his 
best. The sketches in Part II. are relativelv 
slight, while the farming papers, though they 
are like all Jefferies's work, brimful of facts, 
date from his early reporting days, before he 
had felt his way to his true material or mas- 
tered the craft of handling it. This said, it 
remains to add that the volume, while second- 
ary in point of charm, is important as showing 
a stage in the author's growth. 

For American readers it has, too, aside from 
the question of personal or literary value, an 
element of decided interest. We do not re- 
member to have seen elsewhere so terse, mat- 
terful, deliberately, one may say pitilessly, 
literal a presentment of the condition of the 
English agricultural population. Jefferies was 
a recognized authority on this point. He knew 
more about farming, thinks Mr. Besant, — that 
is to say farming in his own part of the country, 
— than any other man who could wield a pen. 
He had his facts at his fingers' ends, and he 
stuck to his facts with a fidelity that Mr. Grad- 
grind himself might have envied. In shoii;, 
we may take him as a quite unimpeachable wit- 
ness ; and, an Englishman writing of English- 
men, he has given an unglossed picture of rural 
manners and morals that for general ugliness 
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is scarcely matched in " La Terre^ In such 
papers, for instance, as "Field-faring Women" 
and " The Wiltshire Laborer," we on this side 
of the water may find at hand a magazine of 
extremely hot shot (of the dubious ta quoque 
order, to be sure) « to pour into the ranks of 
British censors of "American barbarism." 
There is one curious thing about these agricul- 
tural papers that American readers will scarcely 
fail to note. The people of whom JefPeries 
writes are within three hours or so of London, 
almost under the nose, as it were, of the " Sat- 
urday Review "; and yet his tone throughout 
is that of a man describing the natives, say, of 
Thibet or upper Greenland. This is, from 
several points of view, suggestive. Take the 
following description of the laborers' cottages, 
for instance : 

" Those he builds himself aref, indeed, as a rule, mis- 
erable huts, disgraceful to a christian country. I have 
an instance before me at this moment where a man 
built a cottage with two rooms and no staircase or upper 
apartments, and in those two rooms eight persons lived 
and slept — himself and wife, g^own-up daughters, and 
children. There was not a scrap of ganleii attached, 
not enough to grow half-a-dozen onions. The refuse 
and sewage was flung into the road, or filtered down a 
ditch into the brook which supplied that part of the 
village with water. In another case at one time there 
was a cottage in which twelve persons lived. This had 
upper apartments, but so low was the ceiling that a tall 
man could stand on the floor, with his head right 
through the opening for the staircase, and see along the 
upper floor under the beds." 

Touching the cuisine in these abodes, the author 

observes, after a tender retrospect of a savory 

dinner he onee enjoyed in a French peasant's 

cottage in Picardy : 

** To dine in an English laborer's cottage would be 
impossible. His bread is generally good, certainly; 
but his bacon is the cheapest he can buy at small 
second-class shops — oily, soft, wretched stuff; his veg- 
etables are cooked in detestable style, and eaten sat- 
united with pot liquor. Pot liquor is the favorite soup. 
I have known cottagers actually apply at farmer's 
kitchens not only for the pot liquor in which meat has 
been soddened, but for the water in which potatoes 
have been boiled — potato liquor — and sup it up with 
avidity." 

As to the moral condition of the people, — 

** If a little may be said in favor of the girls, not a 
word can be said in favor of the ag^cultural men, who 
are immoral almost without exception, and will remain 
so until a better-educated generation with more self- 
respect arises. The number of poor girls, from fifteen 
to five-and-twenty, in agricultural parishes who have ille- 
gitimate offspring is extremely large, and is illustrated 
by the fact that, out of the marriages that take place 
— and agricultural poor are a marrying class — scarcely 
any occur until the condition of the girl is too manifest 
to be longer concealed. Instances could be mentioned 
where the clergyman's wife, with a view to check the 



immorality round her, has offered a reward of a piece 
of furniture to the first married woman who does not 
bear a child till nine months after marriage; the cus- 
tom being within three months. . . . The girl who 
has had an illegitimate child is thought very little the 
worse of by her friends and her own class, especially if 
her seducer is a man who can afford to pay for it — ^that 
is the grand point. If she is fool enough to yield to a 
man who is badly off, she may be jeered at as a fool, 
but rarely reprimanded as a sinner, not even by her 
own mother." 

A Grerman author once reckoned '^wife- 
beating " among the standard pastimes of the 
English lower classes. We have always held 
this to be a case of hasty generalization — like 
that of the Frenchman who, meeting two red- 
haired women shortly after he had landed at 
Dover, promptly wrote in his note-book : 
" English women, as a rule, have red hair." 
The following statements of our author, how- 
ever, seem to bear out the observant German. 
The comparatively fortunate wife of the Wilt- 
shire laborer does not, he says, — 

<* Get her shins smashed with heavy kicks from hob- 
nailed boots such as the Lancashire ruffians administer; 
but, although serious wife-beating cases are infrequent, 
there are few women who escape an occasional blow 
from their husbands. Most of them get a moderate 
amount of thrashing in the course of their lives, and 
take it much as they take the hardships and poverty of 
their condition, as a necessity not to be escaped." 

The impresssion one gets from these sketches 

of Jefferies is of a people hopelessly sodden 

and dull, stupefied to the misery of their lot, 

and with no thought of getting out of it ; at 

all points " a lower class brutalized." There 

would seem to be, in the life of the English 

agricultural laborers, absolutely no poetry, no 

color, certainly nothing o*f the pastoral pretti- 

ness and charm conventionally belonging to 

the peasant condition. Shenstone and Ambrose 

Phillips, the poets of the pipe and the crook, 

would have found scant inspiration in the tale 

of Wiltshire Corydon and his Phyllis. Even 

their marriages, says Jefferies, are " sober, dull, 

tame, clumsy, and colorless " : 

" I say sober in the sense of tint, for to get drunk 
appears to be the one social pleasure of the marriage- 
day. They, of course, walk to the church; but then 
that walk usually leads across fields full of all the 
beauties of the spring or the summer. There is noth- 
ing in the walk itself to fiatten down the occasion. But 
the procession is so dull — so utterly ungeuial — a stranger 
might pass it without guessing that a wedding was to- 
ward. Except a few rude jests; except that there is 
an attempt to walk arm-in-arm (it is only an attempt, 
for they forget to allow for each other's motions) ; ex- 
cept the Sunday dresses, utterly devoid in taste, what 
is there to distinguish this day from the rest ? There 
is the drunken carousal, it is true, all the afternoon and 
evening." 
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The whole pathetic history of Wiltshire 
" Hodge " (who is a shade better off than Dor- 
setshire "Hodge," and fairly typical of En- 
glish " Hodge " in general) is compressed, how- 
ever, in the following scrap of dialogue from 
" Fieldf aring Women ": 

" The fact that a fresh being has entered upon life, 
with all its glorious possibilities, is not a subject for 
joy. * Well, John,* says the farmer to his man, * your 
wife has been confined, hasn't she ? How's the young 
one ' ? * Aw, sir' a' be main weak and picked, an' like 
to go h€u:k — thank God ! ' replies the laborer with in- 
tense satisfaction, especially if he has two or three 
children already. * Picked ' means thin, sharp-featured, 
wasted, emaciated. * To go back ' is to die. The man 
does not like to say * die,' therefore he puts it * to go 
back'-- 1. €., whence it came; from the unknown." 

It is curious enough to find a vague Platonic 
notion of human pre-existence floating foggily 
in the brain of the Wiltshire clown ; not so 
curious to find that he arrives perforce, and 
without the aid of logic, at a final answer to 
Schopenhauer^s question, '* If children were 
brought into the world by an act of pure rea- 
son alone, would not the human race cease to 
exist " ? 

In view of the facts brought out by our au- 
thor, it certainly seems a little unreasonable in 
our transatlantic censors to harp so persistently 
on ^^ American barbarism/' A leading London 
journal, for instance, whose especial pride it is 
to gird at us on this score, recently concluded, 
after a very scanty induction, that the bulk of 
Americans are '* barbarous." Even Mr. Kip- 
ling rails at our manners in good set terms, 
and points an infinitesimal finger of scorn at a 
nation of sixty million people. Certainly, the 
American reader of Jefferies's account of these 
hapless English " Toilers of the Field " will 
readily see that they are worse off, mentally, 
morally, and economically, than any large class 
whatever of his own countrymen. Perhaps, 
instead of thanking his own fortune, he will be 
tempted into ill-natured reprisals on his critics 
— though, after all, these too common inter- 
national bandyiugs of reproach are sorry mat- 
ters at best. Each of us lives in his own glass 
house, and would be better employed in sweep- 
ing and garnishing the same, than in ston^ 
throwing. America has her local outbreaks of 
lawlessness, her lynchings, affrays, and Pin- 
kerton-inflamed mobs : England has her ^^ Pall 
Mall Gazette " '' exposures " and still viler un- 
speakabilities, her squalid farm-laborers ^^ im- 
moral almost without exception," and a pros- 
pective sovereign who goes about with a gam- 
bling '* outfit " in his luggage ; France has 



lately shown herself to be no better than her 
neighbors ; and in short, the world over, as 
kindly David Hume said, ^^ the greatest part of 
mankind float betwixt vice and virtue." 

It is pleasant to believe that each and every 
item of evil in the world is, at least, precisely 
balanced by its correlative item of good. 

It is not, however, as a writer on agricultural 
topics that Richard Jefferies will live. It was 
not the face of man that he knew best to limn. 
Nature was his mistress ; and he has sketched 
her in all her moods and caprices, in all her 
works and ways — her flowers and fields, her 
teeming coppices and hedge-rows, her wild crea> 
tures of brake and stream — with a patience of 
observation, a Denner-like minuteness of de- 
tail, unmatched in literature. Nature has had 
many interpreters greater than he ; men who, 
like Wordsworth, have sought her as an oracle, 
hoping to catch amid her thousand voices some 
chance whisper of the ^^ still, sad music of hu- 
manity "; she has had no one who has sought 
her out and studied her more ardently for her 
own sake. There have been varying estimates 
of Jefferies, but no one has questioned his 
prime quality of truth. At the worst, he has 
been charged with ^^cataloguing," and the 
charge is, under qualification, a just one. 
Much of his earlier work is the mere tran- 
script of his note-books, recorded series of un- 
linked sense-impressions — '^ cataloguing," if 
you will. But the items in the list ! How 
sweet and fresh, how wonderfully new they are, 
and how deliciously full of the scents and es- 
sences of summer greenery ! There is mate- 
rial enough packed in one of Jefferies's early 
papers to furnish out handsomely a whole race 
of pastoral Denhams and Thomsons with their 
"purling streams" and ''nodding groves." 
Here is a fair specimen of his " cataloguing ": 

*< In the watery places the sedges send up their dark 
flowers, dusted with light yellow pollen, rising above the 
triangular stem with its narrow, ribbed leaf. The 
reed-sparrow or bunting sits upon the spray over the 
ditch with its carex grass and rushes; he is a graceful 
bird, with a crown of glossy black. Hops climb the 
ash and hang their clusters, which impart an aromatic 
scent to the hand that plucks them; broad burdock 
leaves, which the mouchers put on the top of their bas- 
kets to shield their freshly gathered watercresses from 
the sunshine; creeping avens, with buttercnp-like flowers 
and long stems that straggle across the ditch, and in 
autumn are tipped with a small ball of soft spines; 
mints, strong-scented and unmistakable; yarrow, white 
and sometimes a little lilac, whose flower is perhaps al- 
most the last that the bee visits . . . ." 

There is a quotation (furnished by Mr. 
Besant^ from Jefferies's last article, dictated 
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when he knew death was at hand, and after 

five hopeless years of suffering and confinement, 

that conveys more plainly than description the 

tenor of his life and the pathos of his end. 

" I wonder to myself how they can all get on without 
lue; how they manage, bird and flower, without me, 
to keep the calendar for them. For I noted it so care- 
fully and lovingly day by day. . . . They go on with- 
out me, orchis-fiower and cowslip. I cannot number 
them all. I hear, as it were, the patter of their feet — 
flowers and buds, and the beautiful clouds that go over, 
with the sweet rush of ram and burst of sun glory 
among the leafy trees. They go on, and I am no more 
than the least of the empty shells that strew the sward 
of that hill." 

Yes, he is more. There are certain essays 
and detached passages in the writings of Rich- 
ard Jefferies that will rank with the English 



Mr. 8tei>man on the Xatuhe and 
Elements of Poetry.* 



'" The origin and nature of poetry are sub- 
jects on which it is easy to say a great deal, 
but hard to say anything definite or satisfac- 
tory." So wrote Professor Gummere in his 
little ^' Handbook of Poetics " more than eight 
years ago. The statement finds rather unex- 
pected confirmation in this latest book of Mr. 
£. C. Stedman, '^ The Nature and Elements 
of Poetry." The title promises much. One 
reads it and says to himself, ^^ Good ! we have 
done with Ars Poetica — the day of Scientia 
JPoetica is at hand." But one finishes the 
book in a less sanguine mood. Perhaps the 
author is not to be blamed because we promise 
ourselves too much. The field is new, the 
attempt to break ground hazardous, — one's 
ploughshare must needs be bright and strong. 
Still, we read in the Introduction such sen- 
tences as these : 

** Ko work can henceforth be an addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject, which fails to recognize the obliga- 
tion of treating it upon scientific lines. ... If there 
is anything novel in this treatise, — anything like con- 
struction, — it is the result of an impulse to confront 
the scientific nature and methods of the thing discussed. 
Reflecting upon its historic and continuous potency in 
many phases of life, upon its office as a vehicle of spir- 
itual expression, I have seen that it is only a specific 
manifestation of that all-pervading force, of which each 
one possesses a share at his control, and which com- 
municates the feeling and thought of the human soul to 
its fellows. Thus I am moved to perceive that for its 

* Thb Natubb AMD Elements of Poetry. By £dmiind 
Garence Stedman. A aeries of lectures delivered in 1891 as 
the initial coarse of the Percy Tombnll Memorial Lectare- 
skip of Poetry at Johns Hopkins University. Boston : 
Houghton, MilBin <ft Co. 



activity it depends, like all other arts, upon Vibrations, 

— upon ethereal waves conveying impressions of vision 
and sound to mortal senses, and so to the immortal con- 
sciousness whereto those senses minister." 

We very naturally feel some disappointment 
at finding comparatively little of aU this in the 
pages that follow. It is true, we find poetry 
spoken of as a '* vibratory force " again and 
again, but always with some ill-concealed re- 
luctance on the author's part, as if it were a 
depai-ture from the main design and a conces- 
sion to the necessity of giving a " scientific '^ 
color to the work. This gi*ave fault we have 
to find with Mr. Stedman*8 whole discussion : 
that he fails to deal frankly and fearlessly (con- 
fidently, he could not) with problems which lie 
at the very root of the matter — problems which 
he clearly recognizes and even professes to at- 
tack. 

If, however, we turn to a consideration of 
what has been done, we shall find no dearth of 
actual accomplishment. We know Mr. Sted- 
man of old, and we know that he writes out of 
an abundance of that which is gracious, help- 
ful, and inspiring, as well as original and crit- 
ical. The present book is all of these. After 
all, " Poetry is not a science, yet a scientific 
comprehension of any art is possible and essen- 
tial." And Mr. Stedman, notwithstanding the 
sentences just quoted from his Introduction, 
clearly disclaims all intention of giving a dis- 
tinctly didactic treatise. If we take up the book 
in this spirit and read it, not once, but twice, — 
it must be read twice, — it will yield much. 

For treating the theme in this spirit, the 
way is paved in the first lecture, by inquiring 
whether poetiy may be placed by the side of 
other objects and processes which afford legit- 
imate ground for strictly scientific reseaivh. 

<<Can we take up poetry as a botanist takes up a 
flower, and analyze its components ? Can we make vis- 
ible the ichor of its protoplasm, and recognize a some- 
thing that imparts to it transcendency, the spirit of the 
poet within his uttered work ? '* 

Modem poets have averred that poetry is "'the 
antithesis to science." What does this mean ? 

" The poet has two functions, une directly opposed to 
that of the scientist, and avoided by him, while of the 
other the scientist is not always master. The first is that of 
treating nature and life as they ^feem, rather than as they 
are; of depicting phenomena, which often are not actual- 
ities. I refer to physical actualities, of which the in- 
vestigator g^ves the scientific fnctSy the poet the sem- 
blances known to eye, ear, and touch. The poet's other 
function is the exercise of an insight which pierces to 
spiritual actualities, to the meaning of phenomena, and 
to the relations of all this scientific knowledge." 

So far goes Mr. Stedman. If we grant all this, 

— and we may be quite willing to grant it, — 
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we are ready at once to moderate our expecta- 
tions in regard to both the definiteness and the 
definitiveness of the exposition to follow ; we 
are ready to begin by saying with him : 

•< The poet's proviuce is, and ever must be, the ex- 
pression of the manner in which revealed truths, and 
truths as yet unseen but guessed and felt by him, affect 
the emotions and thus sway man*s soul. . . . Insight 
and spiritual feeling will continue to precede discovery 
and sensation. In their footprints the investigator must 
advance for his next truth, and at the moment of his 
advance become one with the poet.'* 

In the face of this it is confessedly difficult 
to essay, what nevertheless the author finds it 
incumbent upon him to essay, a definition of 
poetry, of poetic utterance, which " may be- 
come of record, — a definition both defensible 
and inclusive, yet compressed into a single 
phrase." The phrase is : 

** Poetry is rhythmical, imaginative language, express- 
ing the invention, taste, thought, passion, and insight 
•of the human soul." 

That may be defensible ; it certainly looks as 
if it might be inclusive. And yet it awakens 
distrust precisely because we cannot at once 
grasp it. It takes our breath. We feel that 
we shall have to study it a long time, and per- 
haps even then resort to the author's elucida- 
tion, before we can rest assured that he has 
omitted nothing. Can that be a good work- 
ing definition which has itself been so labor- 
iously worked out ? If the matter cannot be 
reduced to terms that are not only comprehen- 
sive but also readily comprehensible, is the 
reduction worth while? Had we not better 
fall back u}K)n Arnold's " criticism of life," or 
Wordsworth's '^ breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge " ? Mr. Stedman's definition is not 
likelv to become of record. Even if no fault 
be found with its content, it is too unquotable 
in form. Unfortunately, we cannot stop here 
to discuss that content. The second lecture is 
devoted to its discussion, and to the provinces 
and limitations of the arts in general. Mr. 
Stedman brings to the treatment his enviable 
refinement of feeling for all artistic effects. 

Briefly surveying the field in extension, the 
author gives two lectures to the two great di- 
visions of poetiy, objective and subjective, — 
or, as he prefers to call them, poetry of crea- 
tion and poetry of self-expression. The for- 
mer is found prevailingly in the " primitive 
and heroic song " of the " intuitive pagans." 
The latter is a characteristic note of the poets 
of Christendom, whose muse is Durer's ** Mel- 
encolia." Then follows a consideration of the 
pure attributes which qualify this art. Beauty 



comes first, with a full discussion of the aes- 
thetic in art. Truth is hardly separable from 
this, for beauty is the natural quality of all 
things. 

« If all natural things make for beauty, — if the state- 
ment is well founded that they are as beautiful as they 
can be under their conditions, — then truth and beauty, 
in the last reduction, are equivalent terms, and beauty 
is the unveiled shining countenance of truth." 

But the truth must be complete, no half-truth. 
The merely didactic, in the usual sense of that 
word, is thus excluded. ^^ Pedagogic formulas 
of truth do not convey its essence." The soul 
of truth ^^ is found in the relations of things to 
the universal, and its correct expression is 
beautiful and inspiring." So true realism is 
not a catalogue of facts. Facts are ^^ the stones 
heaped about the mouth of the well in whose 
depth truth reflects the sky." 

FoUow in order Imagination and Passion. 
For the understanding of the term ^^ passion," 
compare the word " impassioned." " Poetry 
does not seem to me very great, very forceful, 
unless it is either imaginative or impassioned, 
or both ; and in sooth, if it is the one, it is very 
apt to be the other." With Shakespeare's 
oracle upon the imaginative faculty, we hardly 
need 'more. Still, Mr. Stedman's words are 
illuminating. Besides, much of his treatise is 
designedly elementary, and the poetic imagina- 
tion must be differentiated from the practical 
and from fancy. It is " a faculty of conceiv- 
ing things according to their actualities or pos- 
sibilities, — that is, as they are or may be ; of 
conceiving them clearly ; of seeing with the 
eyes closed, and hearing with the ears sealed, 
and vividly feeling, things which exist only 
through the will of the artist's genius." As 
for passion, " Poetic passion is intensity of emo- 
tion." But "' the emotion must be unaffected 
and ideal." This too is elementary. 

Lastly comes the Faculty Divine, "oj^era- 
tive through insight, genius, inspiration, and 
consecrated by the minstrel's faith in law and 
his sense of a charge laid upon him." The 
essence of this lectui'e lies in Mr. Stedman's 
conviction that the poet is not necessarily the 
child of his period, that there is " historic evi- 
dence that now and then ^ God lets loose a nian 
in the world.' " It affords him opportunity to 
discourse upon the tempting subjects enumer- 
ated above, and in conclusion to give expres- 
sion to the feeling that he has ^^ merely touched 
upon an inexhaustible theme." 

Let us admit the book is not didactic. To 
Mr. Stedman that would be praise. We are 
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sorry to add that it is frequently obscure, not 
so much in phrase or sentence as in drift and 
connection, so that many parts must be re-read 
and pondered over in order to get even their 
surface meaning ; and this in spite of the fact 
that it was written as a series Sf lectures and 
constantly professes to be elementary in design. 

The redeeming features are many. There 
are passages which one will re-read for the 
pure delight of reading them, as well as for the 
unimpeachable truth of their content. Take, 
for example, the close of the lecture on Beauty, 
where Mr. Stedman's prose becomes fairly lyric 
as he descants upon the subtle charm that haloes 
for us all that is evanescent. In this book, too, 
as elsewhere, his optimism remains undismayed. 
Poetry still has a f utui*e, and shall forever have. 

Much more that might be said in praise is 
rendered unnecessary by the public's familiar- 
ity with the author's previous work. For we 
have here the same breadth of learning, the 
same catholicity of taste and independence of 
judgment, that marked the " Victorian Poets " 
and the " Poets of America." And doubtless 
we shall turn to this book no less often in the 
f utui*e than we have turned to those in the past. 

Alphonso G. Newcomer. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., Univertity. 



The Ixfluenc'E of Sea Power.* 



In " The Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire," Captain Ma- 
han continues his general subject from the 
date closed by his preceding work, *' The In- 
fluence of Sea Power upon History, 1660- 
1783." The probable further treatment of 
the subject is announced for subsequent vol- 
umes. This series fills an important place in 
historical literature. It is seldom that men 
of the sea deal equally well with professional 
subjects and with those broader philosophical 
principles that underlie all treatment of his- 
tory. The skilful sailor is rarely the facile 
wielder of the pen. It is thei*efore a great 
pleasure to find Captain Mahan's professional 
knowledge of his subject equalled by a vigor- 
ous style, clear enunciation of principles, and 
broad treatment of authorities. 

The period covered by these two volumes is 
an extremely interesting one — perhaps the most 
interesting one of modern times: the period 

*The ImrLUKKCK of Sea Power upon the French 
RBYOifCTTZON. Bj Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. In two vol- 
1111168. Bocton : Little, Brown & Co. 



of the French Revolution and of the Em- 
pire. A preliminary sketch of the events from 
1788 to 1793, and of the situation of European 
powers at that time, is first g^ven ; then fol- 
lows an excell^it account of the state of the 
navies of Europe, and especially of that of 
France. The author shows conclusively the 
reasons why the French navy proved totally 
inadequate to its purposes, — the inability to 
recognize the conditions of sea-service, the con- 
trol of the navy being in the hands of soldiers 
and landsmen who foolishly thought that the 
waves and winds would be on their side. Cour- 
age and audacity were thought the only neces- 
sary requirements in a naval commander, and 
to this idea the brave Villeneuve was sacrificed. 
The demoralizing effects of the ideas of social 
equality on an aristocratic service are shown by 
graphic accounts of occurrences during the 
early years of the period in question. Insub- 
ordination, mutiny, revolt, mob-law, anarchy, 
followed in rapid succession. Crews refused 
to sail when orders were issued, officers were 
attacked and insulted, and ships were seized by 
mutineers. The effects were immediate and 
disastrous, ending finally in the complete de- 
struction of the French naval power. On one 
occasion, a British seventy-four-gun ship fought 
three French vessels, each of equal force to her 
own, for two hours, successfully ; and at an- 
other time twelve French ships were not able 
to cope with five British ships. Legislation — 
so often the bane of the naval service — con- 
tributed further to destroy the efficiency of the 
marine, and it became almost impossible to 
man the ships. But at the same time the Brit- 
ish naw suffered under a severe strain. It 
also passed through a period of mutinous not, 
suffered under neglect, maladministration, and 
an odious press-system, and was compelled to 
contend with several powers at once. Yet the 
maritime spirit of the nation proved equal to 
the strain, and from this trial Great Britain 
arose mistress of the seas. Her great seamen 
— Jervis, Collingwood, Nelson, Howe, and 
Sanmaurez — won imperishable renown ; and* 
the battles jfcy which they established the su- 
periority of Great Britain at sea, — especially 
Ushant, St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar, — are ably and graphically de- 
lineated by Captain Maban. Descriptions of 
these battles, as accurate and impartial as 
these, have perhaps never before been pub- 
lished. If any criticism is to be made, it is 
that he has perhaps relied too much upon 
James, the English naval historian, whose ver- 
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acity 18, however, generally called in quention. 
No British or French account of these great 
battles is to be implicitly trusted, and we have 
now the first impartial history of them since 
the days of the lamented Ward. 

Many lessons of importance to our own peo- 
ple may be drawn from the history of this per- 
iod. Capt. Mahan shows in an admirable way 
the imi>ortance to both France and Great Brit- 
ain of such outlying islands as Corsica, the Bal- 
earic Islands, and Malta, in a contest at sea. 
The island power in its effect upon sea-power 
as a determinating factor in history, might well 
serve as a subject for a special treatise. Great 
Britain has not forgotten the lessons of exper- 
ience ; and Nassau, Jamaica, and the Bermudas 
are just as dangerous to us as these Mediter- 
ranean islands were to France when they served 
as bases of operations or as shelter for the fleets 
of Nelson and Collingwood. 

As a result of the decline of her war-marine, 
and the decisive contests of this eventful per- 
iod, France resolved, in 1796, to withdraw her 
fleets fi*om the ocean, and to rely upon a dif- 
ferent mode of warfare upon the sea — that of 
sending out single ships to destroy the com- 
merce of the enemy. Much of the spa(*e in 
Captain Mahan 's book is occupied with a de- 
scription of this second great sea-struggle of 
the period. This developed into the Armed- 
Neutrality, the Orders in Council, and all that 
puzzling array of decrees concerning enemy's 
goods, contraband of war, neutral carriers, etc., 
which fill the pages of Kent, Bynkerschork, 
and Vattel, and other writers on international 
law. All these decrees had as their object the 
same end — the destruction of the commerce of 
Great Britain and her exclusion from the sea 
as a carrier. Holland, Sweden, Denmark, It- 
aly, Spain, all came under the conquerors' con- 
trol : but notwithstanding the enormous losses 
inflicted upon her marine, England finally con- 
quered in this struggle to the death, and her 
marine has ever since been triumphant. 

To a seaman, one of the most interesting 
(*hapters in Captain Mahan's book is that in 
which is portrayed the remarkable chase of Nel- 
son after Villeneuve in the Atlantic, before 
Trafalgar. This chapter is accompanied by an 
excellent map. The graphic description of the 
chase, from the departure of Villeneuve from 
Toulon, until he anchored in Cadiz, August 22, 
1805, forms sixty pages that read like the story 
of a piratical cruise or a sea-tale of phantom 
fleets chasing each other about the vast ocean. 

Pitt is shown to l>e the leading agent in the 



downfall of Napoleon : but another lesson is to 
be drawn from this important contribution to 
the history of the period. The great English 
statesman made no attempt at generalship by 
land or sea, but left those matters to men whose 
profession it yfk» to fight. Napoleon, on the 
contrary, was ever pi*one to covet mastery by 
sea as well as on land, and imposed his gener- 
alship upon an element where no man may 
bear absolute inile. His army was imperilled 
in Egypt, his contemplated invasion of En- 
gland thwarted by Trafalgar, his northern con- 
nection severed at Copenhagen, and finally he 
was overwhelmed with disaster consequent upon 
war with the mighty Czar, upon whose absolute 
power he tried to force his Continental system* 
What the course of history might have been,, 
no man can say : but, rising from a perusal of 
Captain Mahan's volumes, we feel that the 
master of Europe fell before the Island King- 
dom because of her possession of the empire 

of the sea. Fletcher S. Bassett, U.S.N. 



Writings of Thomas Jeffersox.* 

Thomas Jefferson is, in many respects, the 
most interesting personage in American polit- 
ical history. His has been, and indeed still is^ 
a name to conjure with, albeit the party he 
founded bears little i*esemblance to-day to his 
ideal. And yet this change is in keeping with 
his own career. The Jefferson literature ia 
extensive, not taking into account what he him- 
self wrote ; which shows how widely his opin- 
ions and acts influenced his own and subsequent 
times. This literature embraces the comments 
and views of his contemporaries, the panegy- 
rics of admirers and the invectives of enemies. 
To one class he is St. Thomas ; to the other he 
is the author of all that is vicious in our polit- 
ical system. Jefferson was neither a saint nor 
a devil, and while not a great statesman he 
was the most influential party leader of mod- 
ern times. A judicial estimate of his charac- 
ter and services has yet to be written. The pub- 
lication of his complete writings was essential 
to a thorough analysis, and comes opportunely 
for historical students, who are already pro- 
vided, through the enterprise of the Messrs. 
Putnam, with the work of his great contem- 
poraries, Franklin, Washington, and Hamil- 
ton. He reverenced the former — who was al- 



*The Wbitivob op Thomas Jkffebson. GoUeeted and 
Edited by Paul Leicester Ford. Vol. I.— 1760-1775. New 
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ready an old man when Jefferson entered upon 
his career — and was influenced by his trend 
of thought. He did not comprehend the lofty 
patriotism of Washington, and he hated Hamil- 
ton most cordially while fearing him. Similarly 
placed, Jefferson could not have done what cost 
Hamilton no effort in the winter of 1801. 

The first volume of this new edition of Jef- 
ferson's writings gives promise of thorough 
and conscientions editorial work. Mr. Ford 
has very properly given precedence to the Au- 
tobiography and the Anas, as not allowing of 
chronological arrangement, and as serving ad- 
mirably as Mr. Jefferson's own introduction to 
his correspondence, state papers, and other 
writings. He has also made a fair summary 
of the inconsistencies in that statesman's ca- 
reer, which have been injurious to his reputa- 
tion and have involved his motives in mystery. 
Mr. Ford alleges that a survey of all of Jeffer- 
son's writings will show that no party or tem- 
porary advantage was the object of his endeav- 
ors, " but that he fought for the ever-enduring 
privilege of personal freedom." Or, phrasing 
Mr. Ford's idea differently — Mr. Jefferson 
sought party advantage solely to perpetuate the 
privilege of personal freedom. May this yet 
prove to have been the case ; but meanwhile one 
is tempted to ask. How is it possible to reconcile 
so pure a motive and such an honorable ambition 
with the narrow partisan views, the rancor, the 
unworthy suspicion and the venomous hatred re- 
vealed in the Anas and the Correspondence? 
No such defects marred the characters of sev- 
eral of Jefferson's contemporaries, who did not 
believe in his political methods and doubted 
his sincerity. It is certain that Washington 
and Jay, for example, strenuously labored to 
promote the highest interests of mankind — 
one of which was the enjoyment of personal 
freedom ; and yet one may search their writ- 
ings in vain for a trace of that meanness of 
mind that attributes sinister motives to others 
and moves tongue and pen to utter libels 
against opponents. Could either of these pa- 
triots, could any man whose heart cherished a 
noble purpose, and was free from envy, sus- 
picion, and hatred, have -written such a para- 
graph as this, taken from the Anas ? — 

**1801. Feb. 14. — Gen'l Armstrong tells me that 
Gooveneur Morris, in conversation with him to-day on 
the scene which is passing, expressed himself thus: 
How comes it, says he, that Burr, who is 400 miles off 
(at Albany), has agents here at work with great activ- 
ity, while Mr. Jefferson, who is on the spot, does noth- 
ing ? This explains the ambiguous conduct of himself 
and his nephew Lewis Morris, and that they were hold- 



ing themselves free for a prize; t. «., some office, either 
to the uncle or nephew.'' 

On another occasion Jefferson was gossipping 
with one Colonel Hitchbum, who was giving 
him the characters of persons in Massachusettst 
Speaking of John Lowell, he said he was in 
the beginning of the Revolution a timid Whig, 
but as soon as he found the cause was likely to 
prevail he became a great office-hunter. And 
then, drawing closer to Jefferson, he whispered 
in his ear a more damning revelation, which alsa 
smirched another distinguished New England 
Federalist. A Mr. Hale, ^^ a reputable worthy 
man," who had become embarrassed, went to 
Canada to improve his fortunes, in which he 
speedily succeeded, and returned to Massachu- 
itts, iLring in his hands a bag of money out 
of which he was commissioned by the Govern- 
ment of Canada to pay to a number of the vir- 
tuous citizens of that commonwealth from three 
to five thousand guineas each to befriend a good 
connection between England and it. Hale con- 
fided to Hitchbum that he had bribed four, 
and being an honorable as well as ^^ a reputable 
worthy man" (the langfuage quoted is Mr. 
Jefferson's) he proceeded to reveal their names^ 
and invited Hitchbum to add his to theirs^ 
which honor, of course, that worthy declined. 
Jefferson, being a good gossip, wanted to know 
the names of the four who accepted the bribe ; 
but Hitchbum was wary and not inclined to 
give up all at once — he loved to be solicited. 
Two of the four were dead — Heaven assoilzie 
their souls ! they could no further embarrass 
the party of Jefferson in this world, — and other 
two — well, he could not mention their names 
— at present. But Jefferson's instinct was 
unerring ; he believed the surviving two to be 
the well-known Federalists, John Lowell and 
Stephen Higginson — names that resound in 
Massachusetts even to this day. He wanted 
this suspicion confirmed ; and the next day, 
when Colonel Hitchburn returned to renew the 
gossip, Jefferson screwed the confirmation out 
of him in the manner following : 

** Dec, 26. — In another conversation I mentioned to 
Colo. Hitchbum that tho' he had not named names, I had 
strongly suspected Higginson to be one of Hale's men. 
He smiled, and said if I had strongly suspected any man 
wrongfully from his information, he would undeceive 
me ; that there were no persons he thought more strongly 
to be suspected himself than Higginson and Lowell. I 
considered this as saying they were the men. Higginson 
is employed in an important business about our navy.'^ 

It w^uld be interesting, and would help the his- 
torian to estimate the character of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, to know if the trenchant pen of "A New 
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England Farmer," so busily employed in the 
days when President and Ex-President Jefferson 
was sorely troubled, moved the author of the 
Anas in his retirement, when his blood was cool, 
to insert these names in the Hitchbum anecdote. 

We confess that many such passages render 
it difficult to accept Mr. Ford's optimistic view 
before the evidence he has promised is pre- 
sented. One must challenge, at the outset, the 
remark of the editor that ^^ in some subtle way 
the people understood Jefferson." That de- 
pends upon an important fact which the f utui*e 
historian is expected to determine: whether 
the people have ever been permitted to see the 
real Jefferson. 

But whatever Jefferson's defects of charac- 
ter, it may justly be said that he did much work 
of great and lasting benefit to his country. If 
he had accomplished nothing more than effect- 
ing a change from the aristocratic tendencies of 
the closing years of the eighteenth century to 
that simplicity consistent with the principles 
of a republic, he would have been entitled to 
the gratitude of the American people. 

We are tempted to refer to one subject out 
of many, concerning which there is much con- 
troversy, — namely, Jefferson's partiality for 
the French people, which grew to be a party 
bias, — for the opportunity it offers to quote a 
charming passage from his Autobiography, as 
illustrating his philosophical bent and giving 
evidence of the sentiment of gratitude. It fol- 
lows his account of the upheaval in France : 

'< Here I discontinue my relation of the French Rev- 
olution. The minuteness with which I have so far 
^ven its details is disproportioned to the general scale 
of my narrative. But I have thought it justified by 
the interest which the whole world must take in this 
revolution. As yet we are but in the first chapter of 
its history. The appeal to the rights of man, which had 
beeu made in the United States, was taken up by 
France first of the Furopean nations. From her the 
spirit has spread over those of the South. The tyrants 
of the North have allied indeed against it, but it is 
irresistible. Their opposition will only multiply its 
millions of human victims; their own satellites will 
catch it, and the condition of man thro' the civilized 
world will be finally and greatly ameliorated. This is 
a wonderful instance of great events from small causes. 
So inscrutable is the arrangement of causes and con- 
sequences in this world, that a two-penny duty on tea, 
unjustly imposed in a sequestered part of it, changes 
the condition of all its inhabitants. I have been more 
minute in relating the early transactions of this regen- 
eration, because I was in circumstances peculiarly fav- 
orable for a knowledge of the truth. Possessing the 
confidence and intimacy of the leading patriots, and 
more than aU of the Marquis' Fayette, their heali and 
Atlas, who had no secrets from me, I learnt with cor- 
rectness the views and proceedings of that party; while 
my intercourse with the diplomatic missionaries of Eu- 



rope in Paris, all of them with the court and eager in 
prying into its councils and proceedings, gave me a 
knowledge of these also. . . . 

" And here I cannot leave this great and good coun- 
try without expressing my sense of its preeminence of 
character among the nations of the earth. A more 
benevolent people I have never known, uor greater 
warmth and devoted uess in their select friendships. 
Their kindness and accommodation to strangers is un- 
paralleled, and the hospitality of Paris is beyond any- 
thing I had conceived to be practicable in a large city. 
Their eminence too in science, the communicative dis- 
positions of their scientific men, the politeness of the 
general manners, the ease and vivacity of their conver- 
sation, give a charm to their society to be found no- 
where else. In a comparison of this with other coun- 
tries, we have the proof of primacy which was given to 
Themtstocles after the battle of Salamis. Every gen- 
eral voted to himself the first reward of valor, and the 
second to Themistocles. Go ask the travelled inhabit- 
ant of any nation, In what country on earth would you 
rather live ? Certainly in my own, where are all my 
friends, my relations, and the earliest and sweetest af- 
fections and recollections of my life. Which would be 
your second choice ? France." 

Mr. Jefferson's bias was an amiable one, as 
it involved a recognition of the warmtli of 
sentiment exhibited by the French people to- 
wards the American people during our strug- 
gle for freedom. This feeling entered into his 
party management when he was in opposition, 
and into his direction of official affairs when 
he had the responsibility. In the nature of 
things it was not possible for him to divest 
himself of paiiiy prejudice and view affairs in 
the rigid and patriotic way characteristic of 
Washington. This brought about complica- 
tions which gave him no end of trouble, and 
'subjected him to criticisms which were oft^u 
unjust. William Henry Smith. 
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If there is any other living American novel- 
ist whose newest book may be taken up with 
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a degree of anticipatory satisfaction equal to 
that with which we open the pages of a novel 
by Mr. Harte, we confess not having the pleas- 
ure of his acquaintance. Our experience of a 
score or more volumes of Mr. Harte's fiction 
has been uniform in respect of enjoyment 
matching expectation, and we turn to the first 
chapter of " Susy " with a serene confidence of 
pleasure in store. The tale forms a sequel to 
" The Waif of the Plains," and tells of the sub- 
sequent fortunes of Clarence Brant and the little 
girl whom he so chivalrously succoured in that 
charming narrative. The familiar types of 
California character and landscape are brought 
to our attention once more, and with a fresh- 
ness of interest that makes it hard to believe 
they are such very old acquaintances. As 
readers of Mr. Harte's stories know, it is the 
unexpected that always happens in his pages, 
and the element of unexpectedness in this story 
is provided by a sudden transfer of the hero's 
affections from Susy to her adopted mother. 
We are given to understand that, right down 
in the bottom of his heart, Clarence had al- 
ways loved Mrs. Peyton, but we must confess 
that the situation is a trifle staggering, and 
that even the opportune removal of Major Pey- 
ton does not quite prepare us for it. At the 
close Mr. Harte hints that his hero may reap- 
pear in still another volume, and that ^^ Susy " 
is but the intermediate stage of a sort of tril- 
ology which that volume will complete. 
/ A very different sort of trilology, and one 
in which the art of fiction is undoubtedly taken 
more seriously than by Mr. Harte, is that now 
completed by the publication of Mr. Crawford's 
" Don Orsino." Mr. Crawford has been busy 
of late in disclaiming the embodiment in his 
fiction of ulterior motives, and in asserting that 
the aim of the novelist should be amusement 
only, but we must, for all that, account for our 
chief pleasure in the ^^ Saracinesca " novels by 
considering them as historical pictures, as de- 
lineations of successive phases of one of the 
most interesting among modem societies. Mod- 
em Italy, in its social aspect at least, has hardly 
had a more intelligent interpretation than is 
given it by these three books ; we should be 
proud of the fact that they are written in the 
English language, and by an American. The 
scene of '^ Don Orsino " takes us back but a 
few years, only as far as 1887 and the specu- 
lative fever then burning in the blood of the 
latest of Bomes, marked by an eruption of new 
buildings, and the almost magical transforma- 
tion of the Ancient City into a modern capi- 



tal. The old Prince Saracinesa. with his more 
than fourscore years, still lives to be a specta- 
tor of this series of dissolving views, and is ev- 
idently past being astonished at anything, even 
at the sight of one of his descendants compet- 
ing with mere plebeians for some of the wealth 
that has seemed so easy of acquisition in 
the sadly transformed Rome of recent years. 
Barring the occasional pages of not very prof- 
itable or profound analysis to which Mr. Craw- 
ford treats his readers in this novel, he has 
told a straightforward, vigorous, and interest- 
ing story, one that holds attention to the end, 
and leaves a few abiding memories. 

Mr. Wood's " A Daughter of Venice " is a 
charming story told in the form of extracts 
from the diary of an American sojourner in 
the city of the Lagoon. A slightly false note 
is struck by the narrator in his assumption of 
age and world-weariness. From the sedate 
reflections in which he indulges at the start 
one is hardly prepared to discover him to be a 
young man of about thirty and a very proper 
hero for the romance that follows. The heroine 
is a fascinating, albeit an improbable, creation ; 
the daughter of a patrician Venetian family, 
yet with very modern ideas, and an enthusiasm 
for freedom derived from reading American 
books and newspapers. Everything that bears 
the American hall-mark meets with her ap- 
proval ; she learns to play poker, and defies 
conventionality by walking, unattended, up the 
Merceria. She even persuades her father, 
much against his temperament, to share in her 
ardor for things American, and he reads the 
American newspapers with zeal, if not with 
discretion.' This provides the situation with 
its element of humor, which we nmst illustrate 
by at least one extract. The father. Count 
Folsogni, meets the hero, Mr. Burden, at Flo- 
rian's, one morning, and the incident of the 
meeting is thus described : 

" He has a copy of the * Herald/ and also < Gali^ 
iiani/ in his hand. He is still in his uniform. His face 
is clouded. * A friend who is posted has just informed 
me of very grave news — and news which doubtless 
will affect you, my dear Sir Burden. Sir, you have my 
sympathy.' 

<*He spreads out the < Herald' ou the table. <In 
this war with England, which must ensue ' 

<< < War with England ? ' I read the scare heads — 
< Fisheries War on the Newfoundland Banks I ' 

" * Oh, my dear Count, they won't go to war, I think 



« ( But read, my dear sir; it is that England is vitu- 
perative — and do you read these words relative to 
twisting the tail of the British lion ? Sir, no country 
in the world can remain quiet after such insults have 
passed ! ' " 
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The story has also a serious side, and an end- 
ing that is quite terribly tragic. It would 
be difficult to tell a story about Venice with- 
out giving it a romantic atmosphere, and Mr. 
Wood offers abundant evidence of having 
fallen under the spell laid by the ancient city 
upon all who linger among its palaces. Some 
pretty illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
this welcome little book. 

Mr. Bynner's " Zachary Phips " is a story 
for boys of many ages, the most interesting 
piece of fiction that the author has produced. 
He takes his hero as a small boy, at school in 
the Boston of nearly a century ago, and runs 
away with him to sea. Surprising are the ad- 
ventures that follow, for the boy successively 
takes part in Burr's ill-fated expedition to the 
Southwest, becomes acquainted with life upon a 
Louisiana plantation, enters the navy in time 
to participate in the most striking episodes of 
the war of 1812, becomes a witness of General 
Jackson's dealings with the Indians of the 
South, and ends as Secretary of Legation in 
London, all before he has reached the age of 
twenty-five. The story is capitally told, and 
introduces not a little American history in a 
most effective manner. 

The author of " The Chosen Valley " has in- 
vestigated engineering with romance and given 
dramatic interest to the construction of an irri-. 
gating canal in the Southwest. Her clear-cut 
style and vivid phrases of description are a 
source of keen intellectual pleasure, although 
her incidents are not always probable, and 
although she leaves some things very imper- 
fectly explained in her effort to economize ma- 
terial. But character is the main thing in a 
novel, and there can be no doubt concerning 
the reality of those who chiefly figure in this 
one. The American schemer who constructs 
the canal in the American way, and the proud 
Scotch engineer who opposes his methods and 
whom the end so abundantly justifies, are con- 
trasted types delineated with an unswerving 
hand ; and the two young people, son and 
daughter respectively of the others, are drawn 
for us with almost equal distinctness and firm- 
ness of outline. The story has a moral, too, 
and an impressive one it is : the moral that 
good work is alone worth doing, and careless or 
imperfect work brings disaster soon or late. 
Both theme and background of this story are 
comparatively unhackneyed, and their treat- 
ment goes to emphasize the author's success in 
the fundamentals of her art. 

Miss McGlasson's " An Earthly Paragon " 



is a story of considerable force and originality. 
An Ohio girl, transplanted to rustic Kentucky, 
and there working havoc upon at least one 
primitive heart, is its theme ; one somewhat 
worn in the essentials, indeed, but always capa- 
ble of fresh treatment. The author's village 
types are real people, one of them is conceived 
in a spirit of excellent humor, and all are un- 
questionably alive. As for the heroine's char- 
acter, it is delineated with what we may fairly 
call subtlety, although the slight nature of the 
plot makes the effect somewhat impressionist. 
Miss McGlasson's style is just a little inclined 
to affectation, but has, at its best, a vivid dra- 
matic quality and a picturesque suggest iveness 
that make it almost startling. 
y Mr. Hamlin Garland is a vigoi'ous writer, 
acutely conscious of a mission and a message, 
but his work is sadly defective in both struc- 
ture and expression. " A Spoil of Office," his 
latest novel, should prove an effective political 
tract, and impart something of its own indig- 
nant temper to its readers. The corruption 
of American politics and the sufferings of 
the hoodwinked farmer are its themes ; vital 
enough, we must admit, although few would 
recommend Mr. Garland's particular nostrums 
for their cure. The author handles a literary 
bludgeon, which is not exactly an artist's tool, 
and does not minister to the literary graces. 
The every-day West is portrayed in his pages 
by the methods of a realism now much in vogue, 
but with little imaginative coloring, and still 
less insight into the deeps of human character. 
Mr. Roswell Martin Field, who has just pub- 
lished a volume of Western stories, has a far 
more artistic method than Mr. Garland, and 
keeps his moral carefully out of sight, which 
makes it none the less effective. These sketches 
of " God's Own Country " (which means Kan- 
sas and Missouri), slight as they are in struc- 
ture, seem to us to have qualities of a high 
order, to be literature in a very real sense. 
" Is it not true," asks Mr. Field, " that the lit- 
erature, the poetry, the romance of a country 
turns to humanity in its simple, original types, 
and finds its material where the rushing spirit 
of the century has produced the least efface- 
ment ? " The author has adhered faithfully to 
this principle, and the result is a volume char- 
acterized by sincerity and insight, as well as 
by humor, pathos, and refined literary art. 
His work is not unlike that of Octave Thanet, 
except that it superadds a certain masculine 
humor distinctly different in quality from the 
humor of the latter writer. In this aspect. 
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Mr. Field's sketches are suggestive of Mr. 
Harte's studies of humanity iu a more remotely 
Western environment. "Tubbs of Kansas " is 
a character sketch of simply delicious humor, 
while *' How the Lord Remembered Curly " 
combines with a humor equally delicate a pathos 
in which there is no touch of morbidity. There 
is a cyclone story and a gi'asshopper story 
(both of them excellent}, and several stories 
which illustrate the persistence of the old sec- 
tional issues among the Kansans and Mis- 
sourians of to-day. Taken all in all, Mr. 
Field's book is one of the very few real acces- 
sions to that Western literature about which 
so much is said, and of which so little has as 
yet been produced. 

One of the characters iu Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison's new book of stories ^^ used to think 
there could be no spot on earth in which so 
many interesting things had happened, and so 
many interesting people had lived, as in old 
Belhaven." Mrs. Harrison's "Belhaven Tales" 
make us share the thought thus expressed, for 
her pictures of the old Virginia town have the 
charm that almost eludes analysis, and belongs 
only to a very finished art. They have the 
quality that painters call *' atmosphere," and 
they have, besides, insight into character, vari- 
ety of incident, and a pathos that is softened 
or uni'elieved, as the occasion may require. 
These stories, mostly of a day not long past 
but seeming at least a century old, are so ex- 
quisite in color and light and shade that it 
would be hopeless to think of improving upon 
them, and they mark the highest point of the 
author^s achievement hitherto. 

The stories of "Old Ways and New," in- 
cluded in Miss Viola Roseboro's volume, are of 
unequal excellence, but the best of them are so 
good as to be deserving of very high praise. 
Miss Roseboro', like Mrs. Harrison, is a South- 
ern writer, and her themes are mostly found in 
a Tennessee town, although the scene not infre- 
quently shifts to New York. She also shows her- 
self, now and then, cognizant of the existence of 
a New South, a social development that would 
hardly be suspected by one of Mrs. Harrison's 
readei'8. But although she admits the New 
South as a fact, it is clear that she does not 
give it her full approval. "Nannie's Ca- 
reer," one of the best of the stories, shows us 
where the writer's sympathies are really fixed. 
Nannie's mother, who has ornamented the house 
with fancy-work and become a zealous mem- 
ber of the W. C. T. U., sends her hapless 
<laus:hter to New York in search of a career. 



Nannie promptly finds her career — and a very 
proper one it is, although unexpected — by 
falling in love with the artist who has been 
giving her lessons in painting. Not a little 
knowledge of the human heart is displayed in 
these stories, and notably in the account of 
" Bentley's System " and its successful applica- 
tion. The intellectual quality is predominant 
over the emotional in this book, and finds ex- 
pression in certain incisive characterizations 
and semi-satirical observations that are a 
marked feature of the author's work. The fol- 
lowing is an excellent example of the latter : 
"Up to a recent date the temperance senti- 
ments of the South found their chief- if not 
their sole expression in the social ostracism of 
all but the largest and most prosperous of the 
dealers in spirituous liquors." In the way of 
characterization, nothing could be better than 
Elmoi*e Claymore, who had " a wonderful in- 
explicable imitation intellect," and who made 
speeches on all occasions. " All oratorical op- 
portunities were embraced, and his speeches 
were full of metaphor and alliteration, and 
were informed with a really splendid temper- 
amental fire — which had nothing whatever to 
do with his ideas, or rather which successfully 
survived their absence." The type is well- 
nigh universal, and may easily be recognized. 
It was <•* A Jest of Fate " by no means uncoiu- 
iuoii that this individual should impose u)>on 
a girl of mind untutored and wholly uuana- 
lytic. For a "first book," this collection of 
stories is a distinct success, and offers no slight 
promise of a brilliant future for its author. 

William Morton Payne. 



Briefs on Xew Books. 



A CHATTY, pleasantly desultory, and 

Mr«c^^r?V *'*»"^ informing book, one that no 

New Yorker ambitious of knowing 
something of the middle stage of his city's progress 
can afford to overlook, is John F. Mines's *^ A Tour 
around New York " (Harper). The sketches have 
already appeared serially, and they have been duly 
revised, expanded, and profusely illustrated to fit 
them for more permanent form. Colonel Mines's 
knowledge, topical, personal, and social, of the 
Grothain of half a centurj' ago, — when the Christys 
reigned at Mechanics Hall and the Ravels were at 
Niblo*s, when the Stuyvesant pear-tree still stood 
in the *' bouwerie " and Harlem was a village, when 
red-shirted '^ Mose ** was the cynosure of the fair, 
and brave *' Tom '' Hyer's laurels were green, when 
the Lispenards, Kips, Warrens, De Lanceys, Beek- 
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mans, were potent realities, and when timid folk 
took the stage or the sloop rather than ^' ride witli 
a tea-kettle," — was almost encycloptedic. Nor was 
the Colonel a mere annalist. His heart was with 
old New York. One catches a mournful ring of 
the '* Troja fuit " in his recital, and a natural bent 
for humor and sentiment enabled him to invest his 
rather unpromising theme with more than a local 
charm and interest. Besides its historical value, 
the book is a mine of anecdotes. We subjoin one 
illustrating the curious vitality and wide-spread 
currency of the slang and idioms of the Bowery : 
'* Twelve or fifteen years before the war for the 
Union broke out, a New York boy of good family 
ran away to sea and made a whaling voyage. Out 
in the South Pacific Ocean one day his ship an- 
chored off a small island in the wide waste of waters, 
in the hope of getting fresh supplies. Presently a 
great canoe, paddled by a score of dusky spear- 
men, shot out from the shore, and a huge islander, 
who turned out to be the king of the reef, clambered 
up the side of the ship. When he reached the 
deck the monarch smiled so as to show every one of 
his milk-white teeth, and laughed assuringly. ^ Do 
you speak English ' ? asked the captain. The giant 
opened his capacious mouth and roared, * I kills for 
Keyser ! * The mystified captain, who was a New 
Englander, inquired ' What in the name of iniquity ' 
he meant ' I kills for Keyser ! * roared the g^ant 
again. Then the young New Yorker stepped for- 
ward and explained that this was a New York 
idiom in |;eneral use at one time in the Bowery. 
Keyser was a famous cattle-man, and the butchers 
who '• killed ' for him were proud of asserting the 
fact, and it had passed into the slang of the period." 
Just how the ^' King " had acquired his scrap of 
dubious English was a mystery ; but he certainly 
used it in all courtesy as a neat and proper form of 
royal salutation. The humorous and anecdotal 
element in the book is of course subordinate. Col- 
onel Mines's primary aim was to write a popular 
history of middle-aged New York, and he has done 
it well. 

An EnglUhman's " HOR-E SaBBATICJS " ( Macmillan ) , 

AtSltli>iLs by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, a 
and institution*. collection of rather brief articles re- 
printed from the London " Saturday Review," will 
attract thoughtful readers. The author's themes 
are serious, his treatment of them is liberal and 
learned, and he evidently holds the proper business 
of a reviewer to be the helping his readers as di- 
rectly and plainly as possible to a clear conception 
of the book and author reviewed. It may be well 
to say here for the behoof of cis-AUantic readers 
that Sir James (writing for the "Saturday Re- 
view " ) is not as one bereft of reason the moment 
he touches on things American. He has written 
for instance, a short review of " The Federalist," 
which gives him a capital chance of "blowing up 
the 'Mericans " on the well-known Mai*k Tapleyan 
principle ; but this paper is no less fair and critical 



in tone than the others. There are twenty papers 
in all ; three on Berkeley's works, three on Burke's, 
one on Bentham's "Theory of Legislation," one 
on Cobbett's Political Works, four on De Maistre, 
one on Paley's " Evidences," one on Tom Paine, 
etc., the volume ending with three essays on '* The 
Rights of Conscience," " The Temporal and Spir- 
itual Powers," and " Moral Controversies." The 
author's treatment of American political ideas and 
institutions is as we have said, fair and judicial — 
though, naturally, he cannot assent to the (to us) 
self-evident proposition that " in all governments 
sovereignty is in the people, and that the govern- 
ment enjoys so much power only as the people sur- 
render for the common good." This, he observes, 
appears to Englishmen in general " a mere piece of 
bad rhetoric, and it almost always is so." That is, 
( if we are to believe our author) " Englishmen in 
general " are, in respect to rational ideas of govern- 
ment, in much the same plight as the contempora- 
ries of Copernicus were in respect to his solar the- 
ory, or as the " plain man " always will be when he 
tries to wrench his mind round to the standpoint of 
the Kantian philosophy. It is simply a case of 
mental inertia. We think our author's cliarge 
against his countrymen much too sweeping ; though 
there is, of course, a certain perennial Stone-Age 
type of Englishman- who finds it as hard to clear 
his mind of political superstition, as Munchausen 
found it to lift himself and his horse out of the mor- 
ass by his own pigtail. In the philosophical and 
moral essays Sir James shows himself a good ex- 
positor and a sound thinker ; and the book through- 
out will repay close reading. 

Biblical literature ^ GREAT service is rendered to the 
in the light of the literature of any subject when some- 
*^ one versed in the latest researches 

of its highest authorities undertakes to present these 
in a form simple, available, and suited to the condi- 
tions under which most persons must do their read- 
ing and gain their knowledge. About three years 
ago we had occasion to commend a work of this kind 
on the subject of evolution, " The Continuous Crea- 
tion." We have now another book from the same 
author, the Rev. Myrou Adams, dealing with the 
results of the higher criticism as applied to Biblical 
literature, " The Creation of the Bible " (Hough- 
ton). As in the earlier work, the author makes no 
pretensions to original research ; but he has been a 
diligent student of Kuenen and Wellhausen, besides 
other scarcely less famous authorities, and presents 
their conclusions in their most vital relations to the 
subject in hand. Granted the truth of evolution 
as the underlying process of all nature, he asserts 
that it cannot stop short in its application to aU 
departments of inquiry, and hence that the Bible, 
like everything else, must be studied in the light of 
its historic development Mr. Adams has a very 
happy art of simplifying and illustrating his themes. 
This is particularly shown in the earlier portions 
of the book, where, in discussing the editorud work 
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of Ezra the scribe, the processes of history-making, 
and the traditional and legendary elements in the 
composition of the Bible, he brings the reader very 
closely in touch with the old days and the old peo- 
ples. The latter part of the book, from the nature 
of its subjects, is less vivid and entertaining. Yet 
even here the author's manner lends much charm 
to chapters with such unalluring headings as <^ Paul 
and the Second Advent," "The Apocalypse of 
John," '* The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel." 
Exact information concerning the latest conclusions 
of advanced biblical criticism is something many 
persons have desired who are without opportunity 
or leisure to consult original sources ; by all such 
Mr. Adams's book will be warmly welcomed. 

,/i. r -w ^ Mb. Lowell's lectures on " The Old 

the old Engiuh English Dramatists " were delivered 

at the Lowell Institute in 1887. 
They are now reproduced in book form (Hough- 
ton), rather imperfectly, because much was added 
in the delivery that did not appear in the manu- 
script, and because the illustrative extracts, read 
from the printed book, were not' always indi- 
cated. Hence we must not expect to find Mr. 
Lowell at his best in these lectures. But Mr. 
Lowell's second best was as good as most men's 
first, and the lectures, as we have them, are a real 
enrichment of criticism. One of the author's ear- 
liest published volumes (not, to our knowledge, re- 
printed ) was devoted to the subject of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, so that nearly half a century of 
study lay back of the lectures now before us. And 
the subject of these dramatists was not neglected 
in the interim, for Mr. Lowell says : " I have con- 
tinued to read them ever since, with no lef«H pleas- 
ure, if with more discrimination." The lectures 
are, of course, freighted with the author's wealth of 
literary knowledge, and illuminated by the side- 
lights that shine from a richly-stored mind. They 
are also sympathetic, and, in the main, just in esti- 
mate, although at times the author appears a trifle 
too nervous lest he should say something of Mar- 
lowe or Fletcher that ought to be reserved for 
Shakespeare. We do not think that he quite does 
justice to Webster and Ford (upon the latter we 
prefer to take the Lowell of 1843), and we cannot 
find, with him, in Fletcher ^* a higher and g^ver 
poetical quality " than in Beaumont. On the other 
hand, he gives Marlowe nearly the full measure of 
his deserved praise, and Massinger, if anything, 
more than is deserved. The lectures are hardly 
equal in critical value, even as far as they go, to Mr. 
Swinburne's essays on the same group of writers, 
and are far less thorough. And in this connection 
we should like to ask why Mr. Swinburne, or some- 
body for him, does not collect into a volume that 
masterly series of studies, now scattered among 
many books and periodicals. If we recollect aright, 
the series is nearly complete, and it is one of the 
things that must be read by every student of Eliza- 
bethan poetry. 



A cyciinff tour 
in England. 



Onk of the brightest and freshest of 
recent travel-books is Mr. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites's '» Our Cycling Tour 
in England " (McClurg). Accompanied by his 
wife, the author, in 1891, threaded his way a-wheel 
through the leafy highways and byways of southern 
England, putting up at out-of-the-way villages and 
baiting at belated Izaak Walton inns, '< interview- 
ing " «7i route the Squire, the Parson, and the land- 
lady, screwing bits of conversational small-change 
out of taciturn ^' Hodge," and, in short, rubbing 
elbows as closely and sociably as possible with 
English rural life. Mr. Thwaites observes well, re- 
members well, and writes well ; and he has duly 
enlivened hiH journal with bits of local anecdote and 
genre » Here is a scrap of dialogue between a 
'^ Boots " and an ostler at a Canterbury hotel, that 
the American tourist may note with profit : ^' ' 'Pears 
to me Joe,' said Boots, * as 'ow the lyedy and gent's 
a roon-away coople, an's carr'n' their 'ouse long wi' 
'em.' ' Thee's a born ijiit, Dy ve, thee he's,' re- 
sponded the ostler contemptuously, as with a rheu- 
matic sigh he arose and wiped his perspiring brow 
with the back of his shirt-sleeve ; ^ they'se reg'lar 
nuff, but I heer'n BiU, the waiter, a-tell'n' o' cook 
as 'ow he know'd 'em for 'Mericans immedjate, for 
the young missus ordered on a pitcher o' cold wat- 
ter at breakfast, — an' that's 'Merican every time, 
he says; an' he ought to know, as he's served 
towrists oop in Wales, where they set a joog o' wat- 
ter on every mornin' for breakfast, there's so many 
'Mericans as comes that wye. They drinks watter 
wi' their victuals, an' says pitcher when they means 
joog, an' all that wye o' talkin' an' do'n*, you know, 
though I un'erstan' as 'ow they pretends to talk En- 
glish over there in 'Merica, but I'll be blymed if I 
can un'erstan' 'em mysel' soomtoimes.' " We trust 
none of our dialect writers will exploit the region 
about Canterbury. 



Arehbishov Hv he* ^^ ^^^ ®^ ^® ^^^ volumes of the 

0*0'' nuu^ ^* Makers of America " series ( Dodd, 

o/Americar^ Mead & Co. ) we have a life of John 

Hughes, the fir^t archbishop of New York — iJi jjar- 
tibus injidelium. He was for thirty years or more a 
vigorous active factor in the Roman Catholic church. 
He did much to direct its growth and to give it 
the place it now holds in America. He was one 
of those rare men to whom democratic America 
and the democratic church give every opportunity. 
His parentage was humble. He had to make his 
own opportunities for gaining education and culture. 
But when once this sturdy son of a poor Irish peas- 
ant was fairly within the fold of the church, he rose 
by the sheer force of his own character ; for what- 
ever else may be charged against the classified hier- 
archy and the powerful dignitaries of the Roman 
church, it is beyond doubt democratic in the recog- 
nition of ability and devotion. To those who are 
not churchmen of his faith, the life of the great 
archbishop is chiefly interesting for two incidents in 
his career. He led the great struggle in New York 
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in behalf of the parochial schools, asserting that 
inasmuch as the Catholic had conscientious scruples 
against sending his child to the public schools either 
he should be relieved from the tax which supporte<l 
them or the money should be distributed among 
the parochial schools also. The second great inci- 
dent of his life is his mission abroad during the Re- 
bellion. He was one of those unofficial embassa- 
dors whom Secretary Seward sent to Europe 
charged with the task of counteracting the words 
and influence of Confederate agents and of impress- 
ing monarchs and ministers with the fact that in 
sympathizing with insurrection they were counte- 
nancing slavery and aiding a hopeless cause. Cer- 
tainly the life and work of this virile and patriotic 
priest ought to have been written, and ought to be 
read ; yet one cannot help thinking that his fellow- 
churchman, the author, has shown but little histor- 
ical-mindedness, and that in his hands biography 
has become not much more than eulogy. 



An invaluable 
intUxto 



An inestimable service haa been 
done to literary workers by the prep- 
gmeraiiueraiure. p^ration of "The American Li- 
brary Association Index " (Houghton). This work, 
which was suggested by Dr. W. F. Poole, and un- 
dertaken by Mr. W. I. Fletcher with the coopera- 
tion of the American Library Association, is a bib- 
liographical aid almost as important as Dr. Poole's 
own great " Index.** Something like half the work 
upon this Index Rerum was ^one by Mr. Fletcher 
and his immediate assistant ; some sixty librarians 
contributed the rest. Nearly three thousand vol- 
umes are indexed, including books of essays, the 
collections of learned societies, *^ and many works 
of history, travel, and general literature, whose in- 
dividual chapters furnish a monographic treatment 
of special persons, places, events, or topics.** No 
library, public or private, which includes even five 
per cent of the volumes here indexed, can afford to 
be without this invaluable work.* Temporary sup- 
plements are promised from time to time, and Mr. 
Fletcher expresses the hope that the work tlms be- 
gun *Mnay produce after some years an enlarged 
edition, as happily disproportionate to this as the 
* Poole * of 1882 was to that of 1848.*' There is 
no reason why this hope should not be realized, and 
its realization would be the greatest possible boon 
to students and readers. 



Sketchet of 
Rural JV'etr 
Enfflarui. 



*• Along New England Roads** 
( Harper), a pretty volume from the 
pen of W. C. Prime, is made up of 
letters written during the past forty years to the 
New York "Journal of Commerce.*' Dr. Prime 
tells us in the preface that he has been forced to 
reprint his sketches because some of his readers 
have threatened him that if he did not make a book 
of them they would. A threat of this kind implies 
nothing very unpleasant, and we fancy there are 
few authors but would, under the circumstances, 
bow gi-acefully to the situation — and publish. Dr. 



Prime treats pleasantly and familiarly of rural New 
England as he saw it in the course of several car- 
riage excui*sions ; and the types, incidents, and col- 
loquies that he introduces here and there have the 
right ^' down east '* flavor. There is a charming 
chapter on angling, and an amusing one on ^^ Epi- 
taphs and Names,*' in which the Doctor submits 
some choice flowers of mortuary verse, culled in 
country church-yards. One epitaph (recalling the 
prudent pilgrim in the ballad, who ^' boiled his 
peas'*) ends thus: 

** His wayes were wayes of pleaaantnen, 
And all hu iMiths were pecise," 

Another, the work of an ambitious stone-cutter who 
certainly <^ knew to build the lofty rhyme," bids the 

** Mourn not for me 
Wipe off the crystal tear 
Yonr allotted position be 
Like mine upon a bier. 
Go seazeh the earth aronnd 
Regard well your behaveer 
To Jesus Ghrist you're bound 
He is your only Saviour.'* 

Evidently, nothing but a nice sense of propriety 

withheld the bard from writing it •* Saveer." 

c-i--# jLv-i.^— I Nothing is more characteristic of 

detect nutartca* - « . . < « 

documenuqfthe recent methods of historical study 
^^' than the emphasis placed on original 

documents and contemporary records as at once the 
most trustw^orthy and the most vivid materials for 
understanding the life of the past. With the aim 
of making such materials accessible to the reader 
and student of hbtory, a number of small books 
have been published which bring together in con- 
venient form the most important texts on various 
historical subjects. Mr. Ernest F. Henderson has 
sought to make such a collection of extracts from 
the sources of mediteval history in his ^' Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle Ages," issued in 
Bohn's Antiquarian Library. The documents are 
rendered into English with little comment or ex- 
planation and generally without abridgement. 
They are well-chosen, but include scarcely anything 
that cannot be found, better edited, in the manuals 
of Stubbs, Doeberl, and Altmann and Bernheim. 
The chief merit of the book lies in setting before 
English readers what has hitherto been accessible 
only in Latin. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



Volume XXXIII. of tlie «« Dictionary of National 
Biography" (Macmillan), edited by Mr. Sidney Lee, 
extends from Leighton to Lluelyn, the largest amount 
of space falling to the families of Leslie Lewis, Lind- 
say, and Lloyd. Among the men of letters included 
we find Mark Lemon, Charles Lever, and George 
Henry Lewes. 

To TH^ " Dryburgh " edition of the Waverley novels 
** The Antiquary " (Macmillan) has been added, with 
illustrations by Mr. Paul Hardy. The same publishers 
have added « Sketches by Boz '* to tbeir popular series 
of Dickens reprints. ** Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart 
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and Other Tales" (Harper) appears in the new uni- 
form edition of Mr. Bbusk's novels. The new edition 
of Herman Melville's most important stories is now 
oompleted hy the puhlication (U. S. Book Co.) of 
« Moby-Dick " and « White-Jacket." 

Dr. a. Shrridak Lea's « The Chemical Basis of the 
Animal Body" (Macmilian) is a substantial volume, 
and, although prepared as an appendix to Foster's « Text- 
Book of Physiology/' is a treatise complete in itself. 
It is well provided with references to the latest work 
done in this department of chemistry, and is in all re- 
spects brought thoroughly down to date. There are 
full indexes to subjects and to authorities quoted. 

Mr. George Saintsbury has made a selection of 
** Elizabethan and Jacobean Pamphlets " (Macmilian) 
for publication in ** The Pocket Library of English Lit- 
erature." Seven numbers are included, representing 
Lodge, Lyly, Greene, Nash, Dekker, Breton, and Har- 
vey. As usual, Mr. Saintsbury's introduction is quite 
as interesting as anything that follows it. 

"European Pictures of the Year" (Cassell), being 
the foreign art supplement for 1892 of "The Maga- 
zine of Art," gives us interesting examples, classified 
according to national schools, of recent works of paint- 
ing and sculpture. America is not unrepresented, al- 
though the title of the book hardly indicates this, and 
we notice with particular pleasure Mr. Walter Mao- 
£ wen's "The Sorceresses." 

Recext books of poetry include a pretty edition of 
Pope's "Iliad" (McClurg), in two of the "Laurel 
Crowned" volumes, the text edited (with Pope's pre- 
face and notes) by Mr. Francis F. Browne ; " Wanderers " 
(Macmilian), being the poems of Mr. William Winter in 
a new edition; "Jump to Glory Jane " (Macmilian), a 
dogfgerel narrative by Mr. George Meredith, published 
with illustrations and in a sumptuous manner of which 
the text is quite unworthy; "Poetry of the Gathered 
Years" (McClurg), prettily printed, and compiled by 
" M. H." from many sources; a volume of " Lyrics and 
Ballads of Heine and Other German Poets " (Putnam), 
translated by Miss Frances Hellman; and " By the At- 
lantic" (Lee & Shepard), in which, through nearly 
five hundred pages, Mr. I. D. Van Duzee evokes the 
unwilling Muse. 



LiTEKAllY XOTES AND XEW8. 



A volume of Mr. BIlhs Carman's poems will soon be 
published in London. 

The British Society of Authors, starting in 1884 with 
68 members, now has 870 on its roll. 

A work on "English Prose Writers," in five vol- 
umes, by Mr. Henry Craik, is announeed. 

A volume of Mr. William Watson's prose, consisting 
mainly of reprinted literary criticism, will soon appear. 

" The Century " will soon publish a number of letters 
written bv Walt Whitman to his motlier during the Civil 
War. 

William Lloyd Garrison's statue in bronze, of colos- 
sal size, will be imveiled in Newburyport next Fourth 
of July. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath and Company aimounce a vol- 
ume of the "Select Speeches of Daniel Webster," ed- 
ited by Professor A. J. George. 

Several essays upon the art of fiction, entitled collec- 
tively "The Aim of the Novel," are soon to be pub- 



lished by Mr. F. Marion Crawford through the Mac- 
millans. 

Mr. J. Adding^n Symonds is at work upon a study 
of Walt Whitman, and will soon publish a new edition 
of his essays upon the Greek Poets. 

" Toecanelli," a geographical periodical largely de- 
voted to Columbian studies, has made its first appear- 
ance. It is published in Florence, and edited by Sig. 
G. Uzielli. 

Herr Fr. Winkel Horn is engaged upon a Danish 
translation of the works of Mr. Bret Harte, and "Ga- 
briel Conroy," the first volume, has recently appeared 
in Copenhagen. 

Mr. George E. Woodberry is to write the life of 
Lowell in the " American Men of Letters " series. Cur- 
tis will also appear in this series, his biographer being 
Mr. Edward Cary. 

Some one in Oakland, California, proposes to collect 
the poems of Richard Realf, as well as to raise a fund 
for the erection of a suitable monument over the poet's 
grave in San Francisco. 

Mr. Tlionias Whittaker annoimces " Early Maryland, 
' Civil, Social, and Ecclesiastical," by Dr. Theodore C. 
Gambrall; and "The Private Life of the Great Com- 
posers," by Mr. John Rowbothen. 

Albert Delpit, the French writer who died on the 4th 
of Jamuiry, was by birth an American, having first seen 
the light at New Orleans, in 1849. He was the author 
of many plays, poems, and novels. 

The first volume of Professor Bryce's new " Ameri- 
can Commonwealth " will be published this month by 
Messrs. Macmilian & Co., who also aimounce " Plato 
and Platonism," by Mr. Walter Pater. 

What is the poor critic to do when a poet gives his 
own book the title " Rank Doggerel " ? This is what 
Mr. James Hewson, an Englishman, has done, and the 
device may be more clever than it seems. 

M. Octave Uzanne, the editor of " L'Art et I'ld^e," 
has determined to take a year o£f for the purpose of 
visiting the Columbian Exposition, and announe^ a 
suspension of his periodical until January, 1894. 

" Rousseau," by M. Arthur Chuquet, is the latest ad- 
dition to the " Grands Ecrivains Francis." The next 
volumes promised are "Merim^e," by M. Auguste 
Filon, and " Alfred de Musset," by " Arv^de Barine." 

M. Ary Renan announces the two concluding vol- 
umes of his father's ** Histoire du Peuple d'lsra^l." 
One will appear in March and the other some montlis 
later. Renan's scattered writings will also be collected 
and published. 

A second and corrected edition of Mr. Francis H. 
Underwood's "Quabbin" is in course of preparation. 
The text has been carefully gone over by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, pencil in hand, and many changes 
suggested. There will also be a number of added 
photographs. 

We note with extreme satisfaction the announce- 
ment that Messrs. Houghton, MifHin & Co. are to pub- 
lish Parsons's translation of Dante, as far as the work 
was done at the time of the poet's death, and that the 
volume will contain the first two cantiche entire, with a 
considerable part of the third. 

The second of this month, M. Thureau-Dangin, the 
historian, and the Vicomte Henri de Bornier, the poet, 
were elected to the French Academy. The third of the 
existing vacancies was not filled at this election, although 
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five ballots were taken. It is interesting to learn that 
M. Zola obtained only six votes. 

"The Magazine of American History" and "The 
National Magazine " have been united under the name 
of the former, and will be published by the National 
History Company, with General James Grant Wilson 
as editor. The new magazine will be larger than either 
of its constituent parts, but will be issued at a re- 
duced price. 

The publishers of " The New England Magazine " 
send us a timely pamphlet reprint of Mr. Julius H. 
Ward's article on the late Phillips Brooks, published 
about a year ago in the magazine. The reprint includes 
Bishop Brooks's sermon on Abraham Lincoln delivered 
at Philadelphia, April 23, 1865, when the body of the 
murdered Presideut was Iving in state in that city. 

It is announced by " The Critic " tlmt the ownership 
of that journal is now in the hands of Mr. J. B. Gilder 
and Miss J. L. Gilder, its founders and editors, who have 
acquired the controlling interest hitherto held by the 
publisliing house of Charles £. Merrill & Co. We con- 
gratulate our sprightly contemporary both on the suc- 
cess already achieved and the promise of increased pros- 
perity for the future. 

Mr. F. H. Day, of Norwoo<l, Massachusetts, a mem- 
ber of the Keats Memorial Committee, writes to us a.s 
follows: 

" Grateful acknowledgement is made, iu l)ehalf of the 
committee receiving subsciiptions towards the erection 
of the Keats Memoiial iu Hampsteacl, of the contribution 
received * from a lover of Keats,* La Fayette, Indiana, 
from whom a more definite name would 1>e appreciated." 



Topics in L*EADixci Pehioiiicals. 

February, 1893 ( Second List i. 

American Millionaares and their Gifts. Review <if Reviews. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ Ry. IIIob. Cosmopolitan. 

Beet-root Sngar. Illos. H. S. Adams. Cosmopolitan. 

Blaine. lUos. T. G. Crawford. Cosmopolitan. 

Books for a Mnsical Library. J. G. Adams. Mtisic. 

Boston's Public Schools. J. M. Rioe. Forum. 

Browninff's' Mnsioal Philosophy. R. P. Hufirhes. Music. 

Cholera, How to Prevent. Sir Spencer WeUs. Forum. 

Critic and his Task, The. Dial ( Feb. 16). 

Democracy and the MoUier Tongue. J.C.Adams. Cosmopol'n. 

Education, The New. J. R. Buchanan. Arena. 

Electric Lighting in Am. Cities. R. J. finley. Rev. of Rev. 

Emotion and the Modem Novel. F. Marion Crawford. Forum. 

Fuller, Henry B. W. I. Way. Inland Printer. 

Gould, Jay. W. T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 

Gould Millions and Inheritance Tax. Max West. Rev. of Rev. 

Gypsy Music. Theo. Moelling. Music, 

History, Art of Writing. W. £. H. Lecky. Forum. 

Housekeeping Problems. Frances M. Abbott. Forum. 

Japan, Religious Thought in. Kinza M. Hirai. Arena. 

Jefferies, Richard. £. G. J. Dial ( Feb. 10 1. 

Jefferson, Thomas. William Henry Smith. Dial i Feb. 16 1. 

Macbeth, Lady, Stage Types of. Morris Ross. Poet-Lore. 

Mascagni, Pietro. Illus. Alfred Veit. Music. 

Medicine as a Career. J. S. Billings. Forum. 

Money, Power and Value of. M. J. Savage. Arena. 

Monte Carlo. Illus. H. C. Famham. Cosmopolitan. 

Municipal Gas Making. Prof. Bemis. Review of Reviews. 

Music at the Fair. W. S. B. Matthews. Music, 

National Arbitration, Compulsory. Solomon Sohindler. Arena. 

Naval Construction, Evolution of. Dlus. Cosmopolitan. 

Negro Suffrage a Failure. J. C. Wickliffe. Forum. 

Oldest English Lyric. Richard Burton. Poet-Lore. 



Oriental Rugs. Ulns. S. G. W. Benjamin. Cosmopolitan. 
Piano-Playing, Philosophy in. Adolph Carpe. Music. 
Poetic Expression. D. Dorchester, Jr. Poet-Lore. 
Poetry, Future of. C. L. Moore. Forum, 
Poetry, Mr.Stedman on. A. G. Newcomer. Died (Feb. 16). 
Realism and Other Isms. Joeeph Kirkland. Dial (Feb. 16). 
Representation, Proportional. W. D. McCrackan. Arena. 
Ruskin as Letter-Writer. W. G. Kingsland. Poet-Lore. 
Shakespeare, A Defense of. W. J. Rolfe. Arena. 
Silver-Purchase Act. G. T. Williams. Forum, 
Suffrage. £. £. Hale. Cosmopolitan. 
Tariff Reform. D. A. WeUs. Forum, 
Women Wage-Earners. Helen Campbell. Arena. 
Wood Printing. L. L. Price. Inland Printer. 



lAST OF Xew Books. 

^ [The following list, embracing OS titles, indudes all books 
received by The Dial since last issue.] 

HISTORY. 

The Story of a Cavalry Resriment: The Career of the 
Fourth Iowa Volunteers, from Kansas to Greorgia, 1861-xS. 
By William Forse Scott, late Adjutant. Large 8vo, with 
maps, etc., pp. 600, gilt top, uncut ec^pes. G. P. Put- 
nam^s Sons. $3.50. 

The^ Campaign of Waterloo: A Military Historv. By John 
Codman Ropes, author of "The Army under rope.^*^ 
With map, large 8vo, pp. 400, gilt top, uncut edges. 
Charles Scribner*s Sons. S2.50. 

Russia under Alexander III. and in the Preceding Period. 
Translated from the German of H. Von Samaon-Hinmiel- 
stiema, by J. Morrison, M.A. Edited, 'with explanatory 
notes and an introduction, by Felix Volkhovsky. Mvo, 
pp. :{0(>, uncut. Maomillan & Co. $3.00. 

The Tuscan Republics: Florence. Siena, Pisa, and Lucca, 
with Genoa. Bv Bella Duffy. Bins., 8vo, pp. ATtii. Put- 
nam^s ** Story of the Nations *^ series. $1.A0. 

RIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

Charles Darwin: His Life Told in an Antobiographica) 
Chapter and in a Selected Series of his published Letters. 
Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. With portrait, Kvo, 
pp. 365. D. Appleton <fe Co. $1.50. 

Letters of James Smetham, with an Introdoctory Memoir. 
Edited by Sarah Smetham and William Davies. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 404, uncut. Maomillan <& Co. SL.V). 

Brownlnsr and Whitman: A Study in Democracy. By 
Oscar L. Triggs ( University of Chicago ). 18mo, pp. 145. 
Macmillan^s Dilettante Library." 00 cts. 

ESS A YS. 

In the Key of Blue, and Other Prose Essays. By John Ad- 
dington Symonds. 12rao, pp. 302, gilt top, uncut ec^pes. 
MacmilUui & Co. $3.50. 

Gossip in a Library. By Edmund Gosse. 12mo, pp. :^VI, 
Lovell, Coryell <& Co. $1.25. 

Let Him First Be a Man, and Other Easavs, chiefly relat- 
ing to Education and Culture. By W. H. Venable, 
LL.D., author of '*The Teacher's Dream." 12mo, pp. 
2(>4. Lee <fe Shepard. $1.25. 

LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, 

Three Centuries of Scottish Literature. By ^u{^h 
Walker, M.A. In 2 vols., 12mo, uncut edges. Macmil- 
hm & Co. $3.00. 

Holtys VerhSltniss su der enfflischen Llteratur: Inaug- 
mral- Dissertation zur Erlangung der philosophischen Doc- 
tor-wiirde. Von Lewis Addison Rhoades, A.M. 8vo, 
pp. 50. Gottingen : Dieterich*schen Univ.-Buchdmckerei. 

History of Bnfirlish: The Origin and Development of the 
English Language. By A. C. Champneys, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 41.'), uncut. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

ART. 

A Guide to the Paintings of Florence: An Account of 
all the Pictures and Frescoes in Florence. By Kari Kir- 
oly. l>{mo, pp. 'Uo. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 
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POETRY. 

Adzuma; or, The Japanese Wife: A PUy in Four Acts. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, author of '* Thelaeht of Aaa." 
Itimo, pp. 170, gilt top, uncut edges. Chanes Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 

The aty of Dreadful Ni^ht. By James Thomson. With 
introduction by E. Gavazza. 12ino, pp. 120, uncut. Port- 
land, Maine : Thomas B. Moeher. $1.00. 

A Country Muse: New Series. By Norman R. Oale, author 
of ** A June Romance.** 18mo, pp. 110, uncut. G. P. Put- 
nam*8 Sons. $1.00. 

M&lmorado : A Metrical Romance. By Joseph I. C. Clarke, 
author of ** Robert Emmet, a Tragedv." 18mo, pp. 92, 
srilt top, uncnt edges. 6. P. Putnam s Sons. Cloth, 75 
ots.; paper, '"iti cts. 

The S0119 of •erica and Columbus; or, The Story of 
the New World. By Kinahan Corwallis. 16mo, pp. 278. 
New York : Office Daily Investigator. $1.00. 

A New Curriculum. Found Among the Posthumous Pa- 
pers of Mr. Bgbert Cole, M.A. 18mo, pp. 40. Porter A 
Coates. .50 cts. 

FICTION. 

The Grand Chaoo. By George Manville Fenn, author of 

'* The Dingo Boys.** Dins., l2mo, pp. 383. Tait, Sons 

(&Co. $1.50. 
Furonl Amati: A Romance. By Mrs. L. C. Ellsworth, author 

of '' A Little Woridling.'' lOmo, pp. 164. Tait, Sons & 

Co. $1.00. 
"Mr. Punch's" Prize Novels: New Series. By R. C. I^h- 

man. Illus. from '* Punch," l(>mo, pp. 23U. Tait, Sons 

& Co. $1.00. 
Stories and Sketches. By Grace Greenwood, author of 

'My Tour in Europe.'' 16mo, pp. 2*20. Tait, Sons <& 

Co. $1.00. 

A Moral Dilemma. By Annie Thompson. 8to, pp. 312. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

A Mute Confessor: The Romanoe of a Southern Town. By 
William N. Harben, author of *' White Blarie.'' With 
portrait. IHmo, pp. 192. Arena Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Lights and Shadows of the Soul : Collected Sketches and 
Stories. By Sylvan Drey. 18mo, pp. 91. Baltimore: 
CushinK <& Co. 60 cts. 

Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Drybnrgh edi- 
tion, illus., 8 vo, pp. 423, uncut. Macmillan 4& Co. $1.25. 

David Oopperfleld. By Charles Dickens. Reprint of the 
first edition, with the illnstrations, and an mtroduotion 
bj Charles Dickens the Younger. 12mo, pp. 819, uncut. 
Macmillan <& Co. $1.00. 

KEW YOLUMBS IN THE PAPER LIBRABIBB. 

Appleton's Town and Country Library: A Comedy of 
Elopement, bv Christian Reid ; 16mo, pp. 261.— In the 
Snntime ot Her Youth, by Beatrice Whitby ; 16mo, pp. 
365. Each, 50 cts. 

Harper's Franklin Square Library: The Veiled Hand, 
by Frederic Wicks ; 8yo, pp. 316. 50 cts. 

Band, McNally dE Ck>.'s Bialto Series: Danesbnry House, 
by Mrs. Henry Wood, with introduction by Frances £. 
Willard and Lady Henry Somerset ; 8vo, pp. 295. 75 ots. 

Morrill, Higrgins & Co.'s Idylwlld Series : The Man from 
Wall Street, by St. George Rathbome ; illus., 8vo. pp. 
324. — L^Am^ricaine, by Jules Ceiu^tie, tr. by William 
Henry Scudder; illus., 8vo, pp. 404. — My Jean, by Pa- 
tience 8tapleton ; illus., 8yo, pp. :t32. Each, 50 ots. 

Scbulte's Ariel Library : American Push, by Edgar Faw- 
eett ; 8yo, pp. 236. 50 cts. 

Taylor's Broadway Series: Lady Vemer's Flight, by 
'' The Duchess "; 16mo, pp. :U0. 50 cts. 

Bonner's Choioe Series : The Spanish Treasure, by Eliza- 
beth C. Winter, illus. by Warren B. Dayis ; 16mo, pp. 
:i35.— The Siberian EzUes, by Col. T. W. Knox; 16mo, 
pp. 354. Each, 50 cts. 

SOCIAL STUDIES. 

Superstition and Force : Essavs on the Wager of Law, the 
Wager of Battle, the Ordeal, Torture. By Henry 
Chules Lea, LL.D. 4th edition, reyised, 8to, pp. 627. 
Lea Brothers A Co. $2.75. 

Our Children of the Slums. By Annie Bronson King. 
12mo, pp. 54. D. D. Merrill Co. 50 cts. 



TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth, Moun- 
taineer, Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Nation of 
Indians. Written from his own dictation, by T. D. Bon- 
ner. New edition, edited by Charles G. Leland. Dlus., 
8to, pp. 440. MaomiUan's '* Adventure Series.'* $1.50. 

Morocco as It Is. With an account of Sir Charles Euan 
Smith's Recent Mission to Fez. By Stephen Bonsai, Jr. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 349. Haiper <& Brothers. $2.00. 

THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. By Dr. David 
Friedrich Strauss. Translated from the 4th German edi- 
tion, by George Eliot. 2d edition, large 8vo, pp. 784, un- 
cut. Macmillan & Co. $4.50. 

Guide to the Knowledge of God : A Study of the Chief 
Theodicies. By A. Gratry. Translated by Abby Lang^ 
don Alger, with introduction bv William R. Alger. 
Large 8vo, pp. 469. Roberts Brothers. $3.00. 

Short History of the Christian Church. By John Fletcher 
Hurst, D.D. With^ maps, 8vo, pp. ()72, gilt t4>p, uncut 
edges. Charles Scribner*s Sons. $3.00. 

The Distinctive Messaeres of the Old Reli^ons. By the 
Rev. Greorge Matheson, M.A. 12mo, pp. 342. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.75. 

The Hifirher CritidBm of the Hezateuch. B^ Charles 
Augustus Briggs. 12mo, pp. 259. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.75. 

A Short History of the Book of Common Prayer. To- 
gether with certain papers illustrative of liturgical re- 
vision, 1878-92. By William Reed Huntington, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 235. Thomas Whittaker. $1.00. 

The CominiT Reli^rion. Bv Thomas Van Ness. 16mo, pp. 
228, red top. Roberts Brothers. $1.00. 

The Tonffue of Fire; or. The True Power of Christianity. 

B^ William Arthur, A.M., author of '*The Suocesaful 

Merchant.*' With new preface, and introdnotion by Rev. 

W. M. Taylor, D.D. 16mo,pp.350. Harper <& Brothers. 

$1.00. 
At His Feet. By Wayhmd Hoyt, D.D., author of '' Along 

the Pilgrimage.*' 16mo, pp. 222, gilt top, uncut. D. D. 

Merrill Co. $1.00. 
Handbook of Christian Evidenced. By Alexander Stew- 
art, D.D. 32mo, pp. 94. A. D. F. Randolph A Co. 

25 cts. 
The New Testament and Its Writers. By the Rev. J. A. 

M'Clymont, B.D. »2mo, pp. 155. A. D. F. Randolph 

<& Co. 25 cts. 
The ChTirch of Scotland. By the Rev. Pearson M'Adibi 

Muir. 32mo, pp. 96. A. D. F. Randolph <& Co. 25 cts. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Hermetic Philosophy : Can Virtue and Science Be Taught ? 
A Comedy founded on Plato's **Meno.** By Styx. 
Vol. III., 12mo, pp. 221. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

No "Befirinnin^" ; or. The Fundamental Fallacy. By 
Iv^llliam H. Maple. 16mo, pp. 162. C. H. Kerr <ft Co. $1. 

Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Patshall. 12mo, pp. 
70. C. H. Kerr <ft Co. 50 cts. 

The Unending Genesis ; or, Creation Ever Present. Bjr 
H. M. Simmons. 18mo, pp. 112. Kerr*s '* Unity Li- 
brary.*' 25 cts. 

POLITICAL HISTORY. 

Select Speeches of Daniel Webster, 1817-46. With 
preface, introduction, and notes, by A. J. George, A.M. 
Kimo, pp. 392. D. C. Heath <& Co. $1.50. 

N\illlflcation and Secession : Webster's Ar^ment and 
the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions considered in re- 
ference to the Constitution and historically, by Caleb 
William Loring. 12mo, pp. 171. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Elements of Deductive Logic. By Noah K. Davis, Ph.D., 
author of ''The Theory of Thought.'' 16mo, pp. 208. 
Harper <& Brothers. 90 cts. 

French Reader on the Cumulative Method. The Story 
of Rodolphe and Coco, the Chimpanxee, with vocabulary, 
etc. By Adolphe Dreyspring, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 171. 
American Book Co. 75 cts. 
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In oritldsm, the event of the 
year 1892 has been the en- 
largement of THE DIAL and its 
transformation trom a monthly 
to a semi-monthly magarine.— 
GHICAOO TRIBUNE. 



THE DIAL is the foremost 
critical Journal in the oo\intry, 
and ftilly and worthily repre- 
sents the profession of letters 
and the interest of cultivated 
readers.— CHICAGO EVENING 
JOURNAL. 



ri^^ 



I do indeed value THE DIAL 
very highly. It is in my opin- 
ion the best critical Journal in 
this country. — HJALMAR H. 
BOYB8EN. New York. 



The look and bearing of THE 
DIAL is refinement itself. . . . 
Seriousness, fiBCurless care, and 
a right instinct in letters help 
to make THE DIAL the best 
review we have. — THE INDE- 
PENDENT, New York. 



THE DIAL 

Has been established twelve 
years (since May, 1880), as a 
monthly journal devoted to 
Literary Criticism only ; but 
lately (September 1, 1892), 
by its change to semi-monthly 
publication, and by enlarge- 
ment of its scope so as to 
include the broader interests of Literature, of Education, and of Higher Culture generally, it 
has entered upon a new career of influence and prosperity. Its regular features are : Carefully 
written Editorial Articles upon prominent literary, educational, and allied subjects ; briefer 
editorials Q' Chronicle and Comment '') upon timely and important topics ; occasional short 
Poems upon literary themes ; the discussion of special subjects in Communications from con* 
tributors and readers ; extended Reviews of the more important books of the day, more exhaust' 
ive and elaborate than appear in any other American critical journal, and signed by the 
writers, usually well-known specialists and recognized authorities on the subjects discussed » 
briefer but carefully written Criticisms of a great variety of New Books ; a full department of 
Literary Notes and gossip ; an Index to Topics in current Leading Periodicals ; and a complete 
List of the New Books of the fortnight, cai*efully classified in departments, with full details of 
size, price, etc., by which the reader is kept fully informed as to the important books that are 
appearing in all departments of literature. A trained and efficient editorial staff, and a list 
of contributors representing the faculties of some thirty universities and colleges, including 
many of the foremost American scholars and specialists, guarantee the high quality of Thb 
Dial'8 contents, and justify its claim to its distinctive position as the foi*emost ^sTournal of Lit. 
erary Criticism, Discussion, and Information " in America. Its elegant typography and paper 

especially commend it to peo- _ 

pie of taste and refinement, 
and combine with its carefully 
prepared contents to make it 
at once an agreeable literary 
companion and an indispens- 
able practical aid to all who 
would keep abreast of the 
rapidly moving literary cur- 
rent of the time. 



THE DIAL Is the journal de 
luxe amongr American Uterary 
periodicals.— THE ARGONAUT, 
San Francisco. 



THE DIAL is the best publi- 
cation of its kind in this coun- 
try.— JOHN BURROUGHS, New 
York. 



THE DIAL has been well con- 
ducted trooi the start, with a 
serious purpose, and with much 
learned and intellierent collab- 
oration, and we have had fre- 
quent occasion to praise it and 
to wish it a lonff life.— THE NA- 
TION. New York. 



THE DIAL seems to me to 
preserve a hlgrher critical stan- 
dard, as regrar<is literature, 
than any other American jour- 
nal with which I happen to 
be acquainted. — EDMUND W. 
G088B, London, Bn^rland. 



THE DIAL is published- on the 1st and the 16th of each vwnth. Terms {including postage) j 
^2. a year, in advarice. Single copy, 10 cents. Address, 

THE DIAL, 24 Adams St., Chicago. 
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1 607 The Library of American Literature, 1 892 

COMPILSD AND EDITED BY 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MAC KAY HUTCHINSON, 

Alone contains more oarefnlly dioeen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 

ADVENTURES, CORRESPONDENCE, HISTORIES, POEMS, 

ANECDOTES, CRITICISM, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, POLITICS, 

BALLADS, DRAMAS, NARRATIVES, THEOLOGY, 

BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, NOTED SAYINGS, TRAVEI^, 

CHARACTER SKETCHES, FICTIONS, ORATIONS, WARS, 

WITCHCRAFTS, AND WONDERS, 
than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection. 

7 'HE 8TEDMAN-HUTCHINS0N LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE is IndispeiiMble to busy penona whose time is limited ; 
to cliildi«ii whose tastes are to be formed ; to those who use books for entertaimnent and insbractioa, and to all who wish to know anything 
about books or anthora, or who ^riah to improve their own conyenation and writings. Sold only by snbscriptitni through OUR solicitors. For 
da s cilpU on and address of solicitor write at once. 

CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue. New York. 



Trad, Mark.-] ^ONPAREIL iR'gi>tertd. 

OUR FINEST 

Photograph Albums, 

In genuine Seal, ^{ussia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plusb, — Quarto, %oyal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longfellow si:(es, — bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 

KOCH, SONS & CO., 

No8. 541 & 543 Pearl St., - - NEW YORK. 

EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY'S 
STEEL TENS. 



Made by a new and original process. 
Ask your dealer for them. 

8AMPLE8 FREE ON APPLICATION TO 

EAGLE PENCIL CO., 

t 

3^0. 73 Franklin Street. . . U^EIV YORK. 

Joseph Gillott'S 

STEEL TENS. 

GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 and 1889. 
His Celebrated V^umbers, 

303—404- 1 70-604-3 32 

And bis other styles, may be bad of all dealen 

throughout the vmrld. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 



esterbrook's 

Steel Pens. 



LEADING STYLES. 
Fine Point, - - - Nos. })) 
business, - - - Nos. 048 

"Broad Point, - - - Nos. 313 



444 2^2 

14 130 

23g 284 



FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 

The Esterbroctk Steel Pen Co., 

Worka: Camden, N. J.] 26 John St., NEW YORK. 

(tAkxandre l yuma s T^pmances. 

NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 

1.000 COPIES. 

Tfte most complete and only finely illustrated edition ever is- 
sued of the principal romances qf this great Frendi writer, 
newly translated by eminent scholars. Dumcu^ novels are 
mainly sketched with a historical background , covering the 
romantic period of French history including the time ofRiche- 
lieUf Louis XlV.y XT., XVI,, the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. His " THREE MUSKETEERS " and ** COUNT 
OF MONTE CRI8TO " have become world-famous. 

This edition is embellished with over two hundred superb 
etchings and j^otogravures, mainly by French artists, such as 
DE NEUVILLB. LELOIR. EMILE BAYARD, FLAM- 
ENG, LEaPORT, and others, supplemented by landscapes and 
portraits from authentic paintings qf sovereigns and their favor- 
ites, ministers, generals, etc. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF THIS EDITION 
IS PERFECT. 

All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on imperial 
Japanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, set from new 
large type, in a small page with ample margins, and will be 
complete in 40 Octavo Vole., bound in English vellum c/otA, 
paper tides, gilt tops. It will be issued by subscription only, 
at the rate oi about two vols, per month, at $2.60 per Vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page and 
paper, unth sample illustration, sent on application. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 



LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN WANTED. 
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New and Important Works. 



.ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

A STUDY OF HIS LIFK AND WORK. By Arthur Waugh, B.A. (Oxoii). With portraits and 21 illustra- 
tions from photographs specially taken for this work. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth» gilt top, uncut edges, $3.00. {Sd edition.) 

" The entire volnme deeeryee to be studied carefnlly. It is the ripe judgment of » scholar which is expressed in these pages, and the views ct 
a thoroughly sane critic." — New York Tribune. 

" Aa a work of criticism, Mr. Waugh's book is so modest that its real excellence requires a little emphasis on the part of the reviewer. It is 
probably the most judicious and discriminating study of Tennyson's whole work that has yet been made."— ?%« Dial. 

THE TARSIFAL OF TilCHARD IVAGNER. 

Translated from the French of Maurice Kufferath. Exquisitely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, 81.25. 

This work is charmingly illustrated with half-tone reproductions from photoglyphs of the principal characters and scenes 
from the Opera " Parsifal." The entire work is carefnlly analyzed and discnssed in a manner which will he meet fascinating 
to all lovers of the Wagoner music, and must of necessity be interesting; even to its opponents. The work is dedicated to Anton 
Seidl, and its general treatment has met with his approval. 



THE LAST CONFESSION. 

By Hall Caike, author of " The Scapegoat," '' The Bond- 



man," etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 



-Lon- 



" In ' The Last Confession * Mr. Hall Caine is in his element. "- 
cUm Time*. 

"Is purposeful, finished, and decidedly dramatic."— .Sa«<<m Times. 



THE SECRET OF O^ARCISSE. 

A Romance. By EDMimi> Gobse, author of " Gossip in a 
library," '' On Viol and Flute," etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1. 

** A story not alone cleverly imagined, but carefullv worked out. It 
has medieeval colorings, dark shadows, and vivid flashea. *■ The Secret 
of Karciaae ' is a little masterpiece."— .Veir York THmee. 



IV HO IS THE iMAN? 

By J. Selwin Tait, author of "My Friend Pasquale," "The Neapolitan Banker," etc. Illustrated. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
" The reader's interest is held spellbound, and the mystery of the volume deepens with every page." — New York Recorder. 
"In * Who is the Man?' the author has given the reading world a novel whose dramatic power, clear pure s^le, and unbroken interest 
entitle him to a leading place in the ranks of fiction writers of the day."— PuMic Opinion. 

THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

By C. H ADDON Chambers, author of "Captain Swift," "The Idler," etc. 12mo, cloth, 81.00; paper oO cents. 

It is only within the last few years that Australia has become the field for the most entertaining line of fiction. In tiie 
varied character of these sketches by C. Haddon Chambers the peculiar phases of life in Australia are made wondrously cleM*. 
He does not confine himself entirely to the island, but relates some of the most interesting anecdotes pertaining to the jonmey 
there and back. ' 



c/? "BATTLE AND A "BOY. 

By Blanche Willis Howard, author of *'Guenn," '* The 
Open Door," etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
'* The picture which this story presents of Qerman life and customs, 
so unfamiliar to us, is graphic and entertaining. To both old and young 
* A Battle and a Boy ' win be found absorbing, and the boy who reads it 
will be instructed as well as interested." — Boston Times. 



THOSE GIRLS. 

By John Strange Winter, author of "Amiv Tales," 
"Booties* Baby," *' Strange Experiences of a Loidy Help," 
etc. l2mo, doUi, $1 .00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
"The heroine is a sweet, modest, affectionate, highnspirited English 

girl, who gets into endless trouble. . . . The storv is well told, with 
I some touches of pure humor and many of real pathos. "—Detroit Tribune. 



FURONO ^MA TL Jl Rofnance. 

By L. C. Ellsworth, author of " A Little Worldling," etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt, -^1.00. 

Mrs. Ellsworth is at her best in this new novel. There is a pathos throughout the tale which is never burdensome, and 
the story of the struggles of the young violinist is developed so naturally that the startling events which end his care«r are 
proofs of the author^s ability to depict human character and human impulses with unmistakable fidelity. 

A TiEPUBLIC IVITHOUT A TRESIDENT. 

By Herbert D. Ward, author of " The Master of the Magicians," " The New Senior at Andover." 

12mo, cloth, J?l. 00. 
*" A Republic Without a President " is the title story of a volume which illustrates with particular briskness the crisp and 
vigorous style of Mr. Herbert D. Ward. The final story in the volume, entitled '* Colonel Oddminton," is a sequt* I to *' A 
Republic Without a President," and as such makes a most pleasing ^no/e to an enjoyable book. The work will undoubtedly 
be received with pleasure, not only for the peculiarity of its title, but for the merit of the subject matter as well. 



For 8€tle by all Booksellers^ or sent, postpaid, upon receipt qfprice^ by the Publishers^ 

TAIT, SONS & COMPANY, No. 31 Union Square, North, New York, 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH. 



Slavery and the Slave Trade In Africa. By Henry 
M. Stanley. With 6 Illustratioiis by Frederic 
Remington. 

Our Own Riviera (Florida). By Julian Ralph. With 

11 niastriitions (including Frontispiece) by W. T. 
Skedley. 

The Face on the Wall. A Story. By Margaret De- 
land. With 3 Illustrations by Albert £. Sterner. 

The Escurial. By Theodore Child. 10 lUostrations. 

Monochromes. Poems. By W. D. Howells. With 

12 Illustrations by Howard Pyle. 

Editor's Study and 
SUBSCRIPTION PBICE, . . 



My Upper Shelves. A Poem. By Richard Burton. 

The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
CoNAN Doylk. Part III. With 6 Illastrations by 
T. de Thulstrup. 

Washins^ton Society. I.-Official. By Henry Loo- 
mis Nelson. With 5 Illustrations by C. S. Reinhart. 

An American in Africa. By Richard Harding 
Davis. With Portrait of William Astor Chanler. 

Horace Chase. A Novel. By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. Part III. 

Editor's Drawer. 

. FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 



HARPER & BROTHERS' LATEST BOOKS. 



Short History of the Christian Church. By John 
F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With 10 Colored Maps. 
Crown Svo, cloth, S^3.00. 

A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales. By Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, 81.50. 

Wolfenberg. A Novel. By William Black, au- 
thor of ** A Princess of Thule," etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Illustrated Edition of Green's Short History of 
the English People. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green 
and Miss Kate Norgate. With Portrait, Colored 
Plates, Maps, and many Illustrations. Vol. I., royal 
8vo, illuminated cloth, uncut edges and g^lt top, 
$5.00. The second volume is in press. 

The Tongue of Fire ; or, The True Power of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. William Arthur. From new 
plates. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Morocco a5 It Is, with an Accomit of Sir Charles 
Euan Smith's Recent Mission to Fez. By Stephen 
Bonsal, Jr. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, oma- 
mental, $2.00 

From One Generation to Another. A Novel. By 
Henry Seton Merriman. Post 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.25. 



Seen from the Saddle. By Isa Carrinoton Cabell. 
With an Dlustration. 32mo, cloth, 50 cents. (Har- 
per's «< Black and White Series.") 

Catherine. A Novel. By Frances Mary Peard. 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 

Time's Revenges. A Novel. By David Christie 
Murray. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William 
Bell Scott, and Notices of His Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. 
MiNTO. Illustrated by etchings by himself and re- 
productions of sketches by himself and friends. Two 
Volumes. 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $8.00. 
(In a box.) 

Jane Field. A Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

History of the United States, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, cloth, uncut edges 
and gilt tops, $5.00. (In a box,) 

Harper's Young People Series. Two new volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories. By E. H. 

House The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs, By 

R. K. Ml^nkittrick. — Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.25 each. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Tike above works are far sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by Harper & Brothers, postage prepaid^ to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price, Habper^s New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt of 10 cts. 
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Macmillan and Co;s New Books. 

A NEW BOOK BY ME. WALTER PATER, 

PLATO AND PLATONISM. 

A Series of Lectures by WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College. Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
Also, a Large-paper Edition, on hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies, $3.00. By the same author, uniform with the above : 



MARIUS, the Epicurean $2 25 

RENAISSANCE 2 00 



APPRECIATIONS $1 75 

IMAGINARY PORTRAITS .... 1 SO 



Just Published, ISmOf cloth, $1.25, 

THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN. 

An Essay on the Relation of Higher Space and Things Eternal. By Rev. A. Wilunk. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

EVOLUTION, and Man's Place in Nature. 

By Henry Calderwood, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 12mo, $2.00. 

HOW TO MANAGE THE DYNAMO. 

A Handbook for Ship Engineers, Electric-light Engineers, and Electro-platers. By S. R. Bottone. 12nio, 60 cts. 

COLLECTED EDITION OF 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 

16 mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Also, a Limited Large-paper Edition, printed on English hand-made paper. Only 100 copies for sale. $3.50. 

%* In addition to Mr. Watson's latest poems, this Volume contains iJl the p 
Prince's Quest, and Other Tales," a small edition of which was published in 1884. 



NOW READY, VOL. I. i2mo, eiothy 81.10. i THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH 

ENGLISH PROSE. LITERATURE. 



Selected by various writers, with short Introductions, edited, 
with a general Introduction, by Hknbt Cbaik, C.B., LL.D. 
In iave volumes. Volume I., Student's Kdition, SI .10; 
Library Edition, $1.50. 



By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. With Maps. Large 

12mo, $2.50. 
*' It U a compreheiuiTe, critical account of .inglo-Saxoii poetry from 
Ita beginnings to the acceaaion of King Alfred."— J^reniitj^ BuUeiin, 



THIRD EDITION OF SIR JOHN LUBBOCK'S NEW BOOK: 

THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 

AND THE WONDERS OF THE W^ORLD WE LIVE IN. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 

F.R.S. With numerous illustrations and full-page plates. Uniform with the new edition of " The Pleasures 

of Life." 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

*' Hia volttme ia a perfect storehouae of information, imparted in a style tliat at once clianns and intereata.*' — Saiurday Evening Oazettef Bottom^ 



NEW NOVELS. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. JUST READY. 

CHILDREN OF THE KING. 

A TALE OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
The first edition was entirely exhausted on the dav of pub- 



lication ; the second is now ready at the booksellers . 

** The deepest secret of the popularity of F. Marion Crawford is that 
he haa always a story to telL He is a oom story-teUer, and the bom 
stoiy-teUer is sore of lirteners from one generation to another to the 
▼ezy end of time. * Children of the King * is no exception to this. The 
descriptions of Italian life and scenery, moreover, are of fascinating 
flavor."— ^ffl*/on Courier. 



THE MARPLOT. 

By Sidney R. Ltsaqht. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

NOW READY. 12mc, S^.W. 

CALMIRE. 

Fourth Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
'*0f the ability of the work, of ita leamiiw, ita aadacity, iU aabUe 
dialectics, and its literary chann, there can oe no qneation. It wooes 
and delights, eren where it does not convince."— PAuade/pAia BuUetin. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. ADVENTURE SERIBS.-NEW VOLUME. 

A ROMAN SINGER. THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JAMES 

By F. Marion Crawford. In the Uniform Edition of Mr. P- BECKWOURTH, 

Crawford's Novels. 12mo, doth, $1.00. Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Nation 

' of Indians. Written from his own dictation by T. D. BoN- 

A MERE CYPHER. | ?«»• New edition, edi^fced, with preface, by Chari^^^ 

„ _, . -. ,„ , , -. ^. Lkland r Hans Breitmann"). Illustrated, large 12mo, 

By Mary Angela DiCKBNS. 12mo, cloth, 5*1.00. .SI .50. 

*■'■ Whoever desires to read an old-faahioned and genuine atoiy of life 

THE STORY OF JOHN TREVENNICK. i ??'**^P^***H* **"*!!***" ?5.?iI?'*"°«?*^*°S^ 

^ the railroad as yet was not, and the red man dominated the aitnation. 

By Walter C. Rhoadbs. 12mo, cloth, $1 .00. will find such a narrative in this volume."— JV. Y. TribtuM, 



Macmillan Sc Co.^8 List of Hooks by American Authors will be sent by mat/, postpaid, upon application. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York City. 
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Chambers's Encyclopedia. 

NOW COMPLETE. 

Concise, Simple, Clear, Accurate, and Easy of Reference. 

TWENTY YEARS LATER THAN ANY OTHER ENCYCLOPyEDIA IN THE {MARKET. 

Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English editors. International in character. Based upon 

the Census Returns of 1890^1892. 



COMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES. 
Price per Set : Cloth, ^30.00 ; Sheep, ^40.00 : Half Morocco, ^45.00. 

CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPiEDIA is in use as a book of reference wherever the English language is known. 
The first edition of this great work was completed in 1868. From this point for over twenty years a process 
of correction and revision was continued from year to year, thus bringing the information down to the latest pos- 
sible date. 

But this process of revising and altering could not be carried on indefinitely. Many articles called for 
AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT TREATMENT. New SUBJECTS OF INTEREST demanded admittance, while some have 
L06T THEIR CLAIM TO THE PROMINENCE given them tweuty-fivc years ago. The publishers have therefore issued 

a THOROUGHLY XeW EDITION OF THE ExCYCLOPiEDIA. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH EDITORS. 

The work has been under the editorship of Mr. David Patrick, who, with a literary staff, has been for sev- 
eral years engaged in preparing this new edition. The Contributors constitute a large body of eminent Special- 
ists representing the best scholarship in their respective countries. 

An alphabetical list of the important articles in each volume is given, with the names of the authors. 

EXTENT OF THE REVISION. 

MOBT OF THE ARTICLES HAVE BEEN ENTIRELY REWRITTEN, to adapt them more perfectly to the present posi- 
tion of the science or branch of knowledge to which they belong. The others have been carefully revised, and in 
many cases rewritten to such an extent as to be virtually new articles. No old article has been re- 
tained without scrupulous verification by competent authorities. 

By the exercise of a rigid economy of space, continued throughout, room has been found for several thou- 
8AHDS OF articles NOT CONTAINED IN THE OLD EDITION. Thcsc articles Comprise Biography, Geography, 
History, Science, and all other departments of knowledge. 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND TYPOGRAPHY. 

The illustrations are new, accurate and artistic. A large number are from photographs. Those on plants 
and AirmALS deserve special mention, as many have been engraved from photographs taken for this work. 
The ttfe is new, clear, and distinct. 

MAPS. 

If issued by themselves, the maps would make a most valuable atlas. All the countries on the globe are rep- 
resented by beautiful, recent, and accurate colored maps, backed by carefully executed physical 
maps. All the Subdivisions of both Hemispheres, including each State and Territory of the United 
States, are also represented by new colored maps. There are also many Historical Maps, and Physical 
Maps or the Oceans, Ocean Currents, Trade Winds, etc. 

AMERICAN SUBJECTS. 

Special regard has been given to American and Colonial subjects. The more important articles on mat- 
ters coitkected with America have been written by American authors expressly for this edition. 
In subjects where the American view or practice diverges from that of the United Kingdom, a special para- 
graph HAS BEEN ADDED FROM AMERICAN SOURCES; and in legal articles, where the law of the United States 
differs from that of England, a paragraph is given on the American law. 

Far sale by cUl Booksellers, Specimen Pages sent on application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers. 715-717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 
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D. Appleton & Co;s New Books. 



T^IAR Y OF AN IDLE IVOMAN 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

By Mn. Mimto Elliot, author of *' The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Italy/' " In Sicily," etc. With plan and illoe- 
trations. Crown 8yo, cloth, $4.00. 

"TboM who lote the romaaoe of history better than its dry facto will 
probably And * The Diary of an Idle Woman in Constantinople ' a book 
to their taate. The author haa rebuilt and repeopled the ronuntic aoenea 
of tliis essentially Eaatem city, gathering her information largely from 
Gibbon, Von Hammer, and simihur writers, and remolding iU shi^ ac- 
cording to her own ideas of wliat is most interesting. ThuM detaDs of 
dynasties and statistics are thrown aside, and she dwdls on the beau t i es , 
natiural and human, of a long line of farorite Bultanas, and of Byantium 
of <^ and the Golden Horn to-dav. The author gives us material rery 
much more difficult of access In the ordinary way.*'— Zomfon Literary 
World. 

" As a * companion * to any place or countnr of interest, the traveler 
needs a Tolnme compiled on this princifde. Hslf, and more than half, 
the enjojrment of visiting foreign countries oonsisto in recalling the his- 
torical associations connected with the various sites and cities tatd build- 
ings that we see. Constantinople has of course many such relics of the 
pMt to show."— London Bookseller. 

IDLE 'DAYS IN PATAGONIA. 

By C. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S., author of *'The Naturalist in 
La Plata," etc. With 27 illnstrationB. 8yo, cloth, $4.00. 

Of the author's previous book, "The Naturalist in La Plata," the 
yew York Sun says : " A notabW dear and interesting account of scien- 
tific observation and research. Mr. Hudson has a keen eve for the phe- 
nomena with which the naturalist is concerned, and a lucid and delwht- 
f ul way of writinff about them, so that any reader may be charmed by 
the narrative and the reflections here set forth. It is easy to follow 
him, and we get our information agreeably as he condocto us over the 
desert pampas, and makes us acquainted with the resulto of his studies 
of animals, inaecto, and birds." 

CHARLES DARIVIN: 

His Life Told in an Autobioeraphioal Chwpter, and in Selec- 
tions from His Letters. By his son, F&akgis Dabwin, 
F.R.S., Fellow of Christ^s College, Cambridge. With por- 
trait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

" A delightful volume to every reader interested in the most famous 
man, scientiflcallv speaking, of the century, or in the details of a life 
which, in the midst of the most profound scientific problems and labors, 
and under a storm of obloquy as bitter as orthodoxy could pour out, 
preserved ito loving, simple humanity, ito cheerful attitude toward all 
mankind." — -V. Y. Commercied Advertiser. 

TiOSSEAU'S EMILE; or. Treatise 

on Education. 

Abridged, translated, and annotated by William H. Payne, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University of Nashville, 
and President of the Peabodj Normal College. The twen- 
tieth volume in the International Education Series, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

HANDBOOK OF MILITAR Y 
SIGNALING. 

Prepared by Capt. Albbbt Gallup, Signal Officer first Bri- 
gade, National Guard, New York. Illustrated. 16mo, 
nezible cloth, 50 cents. 
This manual has been approved by the Signal Office at Washington, 

and ito use has been prescribed for the National Guard of the State of 

New Tork. 

New Popular Edition qf 

AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. 

Notes and Recollections. In one vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; 

cloth, 75 cents. 



GREAT COMMANDERS SERIES. 

ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 

By Capt. A. T. Mahait. U.S. N., author of "The Gulf and 

Inland Waters," etc. With portrait and maps. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.50. 

**The life of the great naval commander, abounding as it does in ao> 
tion and heroic deeds, has afforded Captain Mahaa the opportunity of 
writing a bionaphv which is equally notable for grace and force of etyle 
and for the vivia pictures which he gives us of this famous engagemento 
which have contributed so much to the Admiral^s tua/b.^^—PhUadd' 
phia Item. 

" A careful and conscientions biography of one of the most distin- 
guished as well as picturesque figures of the late war."— Detroit Free 
FresM. 

GENERAL TAYLOR. 

By Major-General O. O. Howabd, U.S.A. With portrait 
and maps. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

" The life of a great American soldier, written by a great American 
soldier. It is pointed, honest, graphic, and just. It is UogranhicaL 
historical, and marks weU the manhood and courage and patrioosm of 
the man." — Chicago Inter Ocean. 

"The career of *01d Rough and Ready* is extremely interesting^ 
General Howard takes equal pride and pleasure in offering his salute of 
honor to the hero of Monterey and Buena Vista. Tliis is good reading 
for American youth." — Philadelphia Ledger. 

GENERAL JACKSON. 

By Jakes Pabton. With portrait and maps. 12m0t 

cloth, $1.50. 
The last literary work of James Parton, completed just before his 
death, was the preparation of this volume. It is a model ndniaturo 
biography, possessing throughout iJl the interest of a romance. 



LATEST ISSUES IN 

c/Jppletons' Town and Country Library. 

No. 111.- COMMANDER MENDOZA. 

By JcAN Valxra, author of "'Pepita Ximenez,*' "Dofia 

Luz," etc. Toirn and Countjy Library. 12mo, papei* 

50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

" There is no doubt at all that * Pepita Ximenez ' is one of the best 
stories that have appeared in any country in Europe for the last twen^ 
years." — George aaintshury^ in the New Review. 

"Valera's *I>oila Lus* has the distinction snd purity of style that 
mark all the writings of that Spanish classicist. Tlie story he has to 
toU idmost gidns importance by his exquisite manner of telling it.** — 
New York Evening Po^. 

No. 110.- STORIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 

A volume of short stories by Thomas Hardt, W. £. Nob- 
bis, Mrs. OuPHANT, Gbant Allen, J. M. Babbib, W. 
Clabk Russell, Mrs. E. Ltnn Linton, and Jambs Patn. 
With 27 illustrations. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

No. 109.- IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 

By Beatbicb Whitbt, author of '* The Awakening of Maxj 

Fenwick," "Part of the Propwiry," **One Reason Why, ^* 

etc. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; doth, $1.00. 

" The stonr has a refreshing air of novelty, and the people that figure 
in it are depicted with a vivacity and subtlety that are very attractive.'* 
— Boston Beacon. 

**MissWhitbv is far above the average novelist **—A>i0 York Cow^ 
mereial Advertiser. 
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RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

I wonder how they will msnsge without me."— Field and Hedgerow. 

The birds will miss him, and the summer breeze 
That lifts the meadow grass he loved so well, 
The flyiug cloud, the modest blooms that dwell 
lu secret nooks, his stately murmuring trees; 
And all his friends of field and wood, the bees. 
The cuckoo, and the lark, will chant his knell ; 
For him the pines will lift their mournful swell 
And join the solemn roar of breaking seas. 

Perchance the hand of God for him unbars 
The mysteries divine of life and death ; 
Perchance he walks through endless fields of light : 
And yet he too must miss, beyond the stars. 
The April rain, the hedgerows' fragrant breath. 
The dreamy stillness of the summer night. 

Newton Marshall Hall. 



THE CULT IN LI TERATURE. 

The great poets are all dead now, and appear- 
ances indicate that the twentieth century will begin 
its course undominated by any commanding figure 
bequeathed to it from the literature of the nine- 
teenth. No Goethe will loom above that new hor- 
izon as in the early dawn of the present century : 
no Scott is likely to brighten the morning clouds of 
the new era with the radiance of his genius. We 
cannot« of course, make any such predictions with 
absolute confidence that the future will justify them, 
for the individual manifestations of genius are as 
incalculable as are the flashings out of new stars, or 
the appearance witliin the solar system of unfamil- 
iar cometary visitors ; but we cannot, on the other 
hand, set aside the manifest lesson of literary his- 
tory, the lesson that all great creative periods must 
end ; that, viewing the whole course of thought, 
such periods are but few and far apart in the annab 
of mankind. And, however ingeniously theories of 
environment and ripeness for intellectual activity 
may explain the creative epochs of the past, no such 
theory is likely to receive formulation sufficiently 
precise to make it an accepted organoii for the uses 
of forecast. 

The creative period of Grerman literature would 
have ended abruptly with the death of Groethe had 
not the genius of Heine given it fitful renewal of 
life for another quarter-century. In France, the 
modern creative period was clearly over when Hugo 
died. And in our own literature, it seems almost 
equally clear that the death of Tennyson has closed 
the Victorian age of letters, an age prolonged beyond 
the limits of most such periods of intellectuid ex- 
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pansion, and one that, if our assumption be just, has 
'* made a good end." 

What may be expected to follow the period thus 
terminated ? Whatever the literature to whose his- 
tory we turn, we receive the same answer. After 
the creative age comes the age of reflection, the 
age of interpretation and analysis, of grammat- 
ical and rhetorical subtleties, of formulations and 
classifications, of scientific and imitative work. It 
was so with Greece and Rome, with fifteenth cen- 
tury Italy, with seventeenth century France and 
Spain, with post^Elizabethan England and post- 
Goethean Germany. That it will be so with the com- 
ing age, for France and the English-speaking na- 
tions, is a proposition at least its reasonable as many 
historical inductions that pass unquestioned. 

But if we are passing into such an age we need 
not look upon it altogether with dismay. Those 
who live in such an age are far from conscious that 
theirs is a period of decadence. Intellectual activ- 
ity seems to be heightened rather than depressed. 
Works of all sorts are produced and find no lack of 
readers. The Alexandrians thought the '' Argo- 
nautica " quite as good a poem as the ^* Odyssey," 
and the Florentines were doubtless perfectly sin- 
cere in their admiration of Poliziano. For those 
whom the Zeitgeist does not deceive, there remain 
for study and enjoyment the great works of the 
past, and there are enough of these for the lifelong 
contentment of any rational soul who finds his way 
to them. The art of criticism flourishes, but, al- 
though stiffened into a body of dogmatic precept, 
often enough goes hand in hand with genuine appre- 
ciation. It is not true that, t^ properly enjoy liter- 
ature, an age must produce literature of its own. 
If the coming generation of English letters were to 
prove one of sterility, the wise should have slight 
cause for regret. It will be a long while before our 
race outgrows the ideals of Shelley and Words- 
worth and Tennyson; some of them, it is to be 
hoped, neither our race, nor mankind, will ever out- 
grow. Indeed, the prospect of new masterpieces 
in uninterrupted succession would be rather appall- 
ing than otherwise. We should despair of catch- 
ing up, and the works made classical by the infalli- 
ble test of time would suffer more neglect than they 
do now. The real interests of culture almost de- 
mand such breathing-spells as, by a natural law no 
less beneficent than mysterious, follow upon the 
periods that have exhausted themselves in giving 
expression to the struggles of the spirit in its as- 
cent from '' the sloughs of a low desire.'' But the 
critical and reflective age has its dangers, and chief 
among them is the encouragement it gives to the 
ascendancy of the cult. 

The literary cult has two principal forms : it ap- 
pears as the unintelligent (because unsympathetic) 
worship of a really great writer, or it takes the 
shape of laudation, both undue and uneven, of a 
writer of only secondary importance. In the first 
case, it converts the object of its adoration into a 
feticl), worshipping it as such rather than as a liv- 



ing spiritual force. In the second case, it raises a 
private altar for the exclusive use of the elect, and 
develops in its adherents a sort of intellectual prig- 
gishness, as satisfactory to them as it is amusing 
to others. A great deal of the modern study of 
Homer and Dante and Shakespeare illustrates the 
first form of the literary cult ; the second form re- 
ceives illustration at many hands, the devotees of 
Browning and Meredith, of Baudelaire and Ver- 
laine, of Ibsen and Tolstoi, offering a few of the 
later examples. 

We have said that the cult of such writers as 
these takes the shape of a laudation that is both 
undue and uneven. It is upon the second of these 
characteristics that stress should principally be laid, 
for the most astonishing feature of the Browning 
or the Baudelaire or the Ibsen cult is its deliber- 
ate neglect of the really g^at qualities of these 
men, and the emphasis given the accidental and 
inartistic aspects of their work. Nobler poetry 
than may be found in the work of Browning hardly 
occurs in English literature, but the work of the 
Browning societies would not often lead us to sus- 
pect its existence. Baudelaire touched with a mas- 
ter hand some of the deepest chords of human feel- 
ing, but those who magnify his name are apt to fix 
our attention upon the charnel-house elements of 
his verse, and idmost make us sympathize with the 
recent suggestion of M. Bruneti^re, tliat the pro- 
posed statue of the poet should be placed at the 
mouth of a sewer. Ibsen, in his deeper moods, 
speaks with an ethical fervor that seems to his 
readers the very bread of life, but those who sing 
his praises in the public ear only ask us to admire 
the trivialities or the morbid features of his analysis 
of modern society. It is not surprising that a writer 
like Mr. Frederic Harrison, having, to begin with, 
but little sense of humor, should allow his indignar 
tion at such critical antics to get the better of amuse- 
ment, and indulge in the following outburst: " I know 
that, in the style of to-day, I ought hardly to venture 
to speak about poetry unless I am prepared to un- 
fold the mysterious beauties of some unknown gen- 
ius who has recently been unearthed by the Chil- 
dren of Light and Sweetness. I confess I have no 
such discovery to announce. I prefer to dwell in 
Gath and to pitch my tents in Ashdod ; and I doubt 
the use of the sling as a weapon in modern war. 
I decline to go into hyperbolic eccentricities over 
unknown geniuses, and a single quality or power is 
not enough to rouse my enthusiasm. It is possible 
that no master ever painted a buttercup like this 
one, or the fringe of a robe like that one ; that this 
poet has a unique subtlety, and that an undefinable 
music. I am still unconvinced, though the man 
who cannot see it, we are told, should at once vetire 
to the place where there is wailing and gnashing 
of teeth." 

To the first form of the literary cult, the form 
which attaches itself to a really great name, our at^ 
tention is called by a letter from Friedrich Spiel- 
hagen, on the Goethe-SchiUer cult in Germany, pol^- 
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lished in a recent nnmber of the New York <* Nar 
tion." The cult in question has been going merrily 
on for more than hidf a century, and Herr Spielha- 
gen tells us, in substance, that it has been fruitful 
enough in science, but hardly at all in literature. 
*^ I consider," he says, '* as being two very different 
things, learned inquiries about Uie acts of a hero of 
genius, and the noble, broadening influence and ef- 
fect of these actiops on the life and blood, so to 
speak, of his country. The most painstaking and 
ingenious commentaries on the ' Iliad ' and ' Odys- 
sey' were indited at Alexandria, a whole library 
was filled with them, and yet Homer's sun set, 
and not all this flattering learned art could start it 
on its course again. I fear that much the same 
thing might be said of our Goethe-Schiller cult. 
The old text holds good here : * By their fruits ye 
shall know them.' Where, I ask, are the fruits 
in our art and literature which have ripened in 
the Goethe-Schiller sun? Where do we find in 
our poetry of to-day Goethe's delicate and sure 
feeling for the beautiful in form ? where his really 
living in the things which he describes? where 
Schifler's flights of fancy which wafted him high 
above the mean and vulgar, ^ which enslaves us 
all ' ? " The true cult of a great poet is very dif- 
ferent from the form that is commonly practiced. 
Whan the day of that cult dawns, to quote once 
more from Herr Spielhagen, ^^it will be understood 
that — always mtUcUis mutandis — one must do as 
Goethe and Schiller did. Till that day comes, let 
the disciples of Groethe and Schiller go on spread- 
ing wider and wider their silent influence. But, 
while they keep alive the sacred fire, let them have 
a care not to weaken their cause by crying, < Lord, 
Lord.' For nothing is worse than publicly pro- 
claiming one's self high-priest of the Father in 
Heaven and then sacrificing to Baal." These 
words permit of a far wider application than their 
author gives them, for they indicate the eternal dis- 
tinction between the true cult and the false in the 
domain of literature. 



CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 



A Mrriter in the Rivista d'Espaila complains 
that Spanish literature is practically dead, and that Cas- 
telar is the only living Spanish writer known outside 
his own country. From an American standpoint we 
should say that Galdos and two or three other novelists 
have a wider reputation (as men of letters) than Caste- 
lar. The writer goes on to account for the dearth of 
native Spanish literature by saying that the best minds 
in Spain expend their talents upon journalism, although 
not joomalists by bent or inclination. This is, of course, 
quite as true of other countries as of Spain. Journal- 
ism offers the only means by which a professional writer 
can make a decent living, and so into journalism he 
goes, to the dulling of his finer sensibilities and the ulti- 
mate loss of a public that fancies itself the gainer by 
the sacrifice. In the particular case of Spain, as " The 
Bookman " points out, the competition of translations 



from the French greatly discourages Spanish literature. 
The French originals cost nothing and translation is 
cheap. Our own period of literary subservience to an- 
other country, hardly yet ended, although the Copy- 
right Act of 1891 probably marks the beginning of the 
end, puts us in a position to realize the situation of the 
Spanish author. 

Two recent actions for libel, one English and one 
American, have a curious literary interest. The former 
arose from a criticism, in " The National Observer," of a 
recently published novel. The novel was written by a 
woman, and dedicated to her husband with some sort 
of expression of g^titude for encouragement given by 
him to her work. Now the critic of the paper in ques- 
tion, not liking the novel, thought that no one should 
have encouraged its production, and consequently called 
the author's husband an " objectionable and foolish per- 
The gentleman thus referred to promptly brought 
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suit against the paper, and a verdict for £100 dam- 
ages was g^ven the plaintiff. The plea of the defend- 
ant, that the person who accepts the dedication of a 
book becomes the legitimate prey of the ravenous 
critic, found no favor with the jury. The New York 
** Evening Post " comments upon the affair to the fol- 
lowing effect: "It will doubtless be a relief to many 
excellent gentlemen whose names have a way of ap- 
pearing in the dedications of their friends' volumes of 
verse, to have it legally settled that they can be laughed 
at for their good-nature or their vanity only in private." 
" The Evening Post " itself appeared as defendant in 
the second of our two cases. About two years ago a 
New York publisher, who was also a clergyman, began 
to handle an unauthorized reprint of the ** Encyclopaedia 
Britannica." For this questionable proceeding he was 
arraigned by the " Evening Post," and accused of " pi- 
racy " and ** theft." It was furthermore affirmed that 
<* theft committed by a Doctor of Divinity was aggra- 
vated theft." Suit was brought against the paper for 
8100,000, that being the plaintiff's estimate of the in- 
jury done by the charges to his " character as a Chris- 
tian gentleman." The case came up for trial a week 
or two ago. It was claimed by the plaintiff " that it 
was no worse for a minister to steal than any other 
man," and that profltting by the sale of an unauthorized 
edition of the ** Britannica " was not stealing, anyway, 
because ** the eighth commandment did uot cover liter- 
ary property not protected by statute." The defense of- 
fered evidence that the term " piracy " was of legitimate 
application to the publication, without permission, of 
works copyrighted in other countries, and a number of 
publishers testified that the terms ** rascal " and *< rob- 
ber " were properly used to describe the people who did 
such things. It took the jur}- about fifteen minutes to 
agree upon a verdict for the defendant. The case is 
an interesting one, as being the first of its kind on rec- 
ord. The legality of « piracy " has often come before 
our courts, whose decisions, owing to the defective con- 
dition of the law prior to 1891, have generally sus- 
tained the practice. But in the present case the mor- 
ality of ** piracy " was on trial, and it is satisfactory to 
learn that from this standpoint the practice has been 
judicially condemned. 

The number of new publications in Great Britain 
in 1892 was greater by about five hundred works than in 
the previous year. The largest numerical increase was 
in the novels, but the largest proportional increase was 
in works on the arts and sciences and political economy. 
After these came novels, voyages, and poetry, each of 
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which gained about twenty-five per cent. Theology 
and medicine show a slight inci-ease, education a pro- 
portionally slight decrease, while there was a considera- 
ble falling off in history and belles-lettres and a large 
decrease iu juvenile and legal works. It is interesting 
to compare these facts with the^ corresponding ones for 
this country. Here the number of publications for 
1892 (including new editions) was only two himdred 
more than for 1891, an increase of less than four per 
cent. In the case of fiction there was no appreciable 
increase. But there was an increase iu poetry and the 
drama of over thirty per cent, and a still greater in- 
crease iu books of travel. A considerable increase is 
also to be credited the departments of law, political 
science, history, and medicine. Theology, on the other 
hand, exhibited a noticeable falling-off, as did also lit- 
erary history and the department of illustrated books. 

A committee has just reported to the French Acad- 
emy in favor of a series of spelling reforms in the next 
edition of its dictionary. Hyphens are to be abolished 
in such compomids as eau-de-vie, the apostrophe in such 
words as entr* aider; foreign words, such as "break" 
and " spleen," are to be written hrec and spline. Latin 
plurals like errata are to take an " s ". Sceur and paon 
are to become seur and pan; " pli " is to become " f ," 
and in phmds " x " is to be changed to " s." These re- 
forms, if approved by the Academy, will of course be 
adopted into the language. It would be a happy thijig 
for the English language if there were some like body 
to settle authoritatively the disputed questions regard- 
ing its orthogfraphy, and substitute a uniform and con- 
sistent method for the confusion and inconsistency that 
now prevail. 



IBSEN'S '^COMEDY OF LOVE:' 



** The Comedy of Love " is one of the few re- 
maining plays of Ibsen which have not yet been trans- 
lated into English. It was the first of his distinctly 
satirical works, and was published in 1862 when he 
was thirty-four years old. The Norwegian press 
received it with a howl of indignant protest ; and its 
author was denounced as a ruthless iconoclast ** de- 
void of ideality." A high authority at the Univer- 
sity of Christiania declared, when Ibsen applied for a 
stipend, that the person who had written ^* Love's 
Comedy " deserved a stick rather than a stipend. 
The play was not only ^^ immoral," and ** unpoet- 
ical, as must be every view which is unable to rec- 
oncile the real to the ideal," but it was pronounced 
to be '* provincial '* and '' a pitiful product of liter- 
ary trifling." 

This chorus of censure, though it does not rival 
in coarseness and stupidity the extracts from the 
London journals on the production of ^* Ghosts" 
(collected by Mr. Bernard Shaw in his '* Quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism "), is yet significant as sounding 
the first note of alarm in the Philistine camp at Ib- 
sen's attacks upon its " ideals." " The Comedy of 
Love " is indeed an attack upon the institution of 
marriage ; but, for all that, it is not immoral. It 
does not, even by inference, recommend license; 
but as his biographer, Henrik Jaeger ('^ Henrik Ibsen, 
a Critical Biography," translated by W. M. Payne ) 



happily puts it, it ** scourges love in love's own 
name," and holds up an ideal which, by contrast, 
makes the reality, as we know and see it, repulsive. 

The situation is briefly this : Mrs. Halm, a lady 
of good family, has two daughters, Anna and Svan- 
hild. The former engages herself to a theologi- 
cal student named Lind, and the latter is loved by 
a gifted young poet named Falk. Lind, who had, 
or fancied he had, a heroic strain in him, had as- 
pired to lead a life of noble renunciation, and, to 
prove the lofty sincerity of his faith, had resolved 
to go as a missionary to preach the gospel to the 
Norwegian emigrants on the American praii'ies. 
But now, when he is betrothed, all the cousins and 
aunts and the whole swarm of female busy-bodies 
rush in upon him and insist that as an engaged man 
he has obligations to \\\^fiancSe and to society ; he 
has no right to talk of sacrifice and renunciation, 
which would now abo include her. Lind, it must 
be admitted, is not averse to entertain this view ; 
and after a mere sham resistance, he surrenders all 
thought of heroism, and applies for a place as teacher 
in a girls' school. 

In the case of the department clerk, Styver, and 
Miss SjsBre, we have the same story, though with 
modifications. These two have engaged themselves, 
many years ago, when they were young and ro- 
mantic; but Mr. Styver has never been able to 
scrape together enough to marry on. In the mean- 
while they have grown middle-aged and practical ; 
all the bloom of youthful sentiment has been rubbed 
off ; every vestige of poetry has vanished from their 
relation ; and the constant theme of their thought 
and their speech is money — money — money. 
They need a certain sum in order to enable them 
to go to housekeeping in a respectable manner ; and 
now they are only concerned about loans, interest, 
and chattel mortgages. 

A third instance, and a glaring one, of his trans- 
lation of the poetry of love into the prose of matri- 
mony, is the Reverend Mr. Straamand and his wife 
Maren. The pastor had in his youth been some- 
thing of a genius, — had played the guitar, com- 
posed music, and published ^^ Seven Sonnets to My 
Maren." He had even had tlie courage to marry 
this lady (who was '' the daughter of a lumber 
firm " ) without the consent of her parents, and had 
bravely set up housekeeping in a garret, with su- 
preme disregard of the world's opinion. Presently, 
however, Mr. Straamand had gotten a ministerial 
charge and a country parsonage. He had grown 
comparatively prosperous, and in the course of time 
had become the father of twelve children, '* with a 
near prospect of the thirteenth." Through the door 
of wedlock he and his Maren had plunged into a 
slough of direst prose, having lost all individual life 
and surrendered all higher aspirations in the mere 
effort to provide for their numerous offspring. Like 
many of the lower animals who have scarcely any 
conscious life, — who are born, breed, and die, — tliey 
have become mere mechanical instruments in the 
hands of Fate for the propagation of their species. 
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It is in order to escape this lot, or anjthing re- 
sembling it, that Falk and Svanhild, after having 
tasted the pure bliss of lovers avowal, resolve to 
separate, rather than face the certainty of being 
gradually swamped and smothered in the slowly 
torturing and disillusionizing trivialities of matri- 
mony. For who manages, amid the cries of teeth- 
ing children, the monthly rain of bills and duns 
from butcher and baker and candlestick-maker, to 
preserve his equanimity of temper, his spiritual 
freedom, his fidelity to his loftiest purpose ? How 
can a man do the greatest that is in him to do, 
when he is obliged to grind out so many hundreds 
or so many thousands at the demand of his wife, 
who is perhaps accustomed to a higher style of liv- 
ing than he, and would rather give up her life than 
sacrifice an inch of her social position ? How can 
she help losing the wild ideal charm which once 
invested her lovely face, when she becomes to 
him the incorporation of a cruel necessity which 
forces his nose to the grindstone — compels him to 
do, not what his soul impels him to do, but what is 
for the moment most profitable, most marketable, 
and to himself, perhaps, most contemptible ? How 
can he continue to love and cherish her with the 
old ardor, when he feels that she is virtually re- 
sponsible for this calamity which makes him in his 
own eyes (whatever he may be to the world) a des- 
picable failure ? 

The other side of this question, which will occur 
to every reader, is not here worth presenting. Ib- 
sen's lovers are by no means blind to it, but, like 
the author himself, they are more deeply impressed 
with the disadvantages than with the advantages of 
the married estate. The representative of life's 
prose, the wholesale merchant Guldstad, is, cu- 
riously enough, the most estimable and sympathetic 
character in the whole play, and it is into his mouth 
that Ibsen puts the defense of matrimony — not the 
love-match, but the mariage de convenanee : 

Ah DO, there yet is aomethmsr which is better. 

It is the tranquil, gentle, oordiAl flow 

Of warm esteem, which must its object honor. 

As much as rapture in a blissful trance. 

It is the feeling of delight in duty, 

The joy of care, the bleesed peace of home, 

Of two wills fondly yielding to each other. 

Of watchful outlook, lest no st-one should hurt 

Her foot, the dear one's, where in life she treads. 

It is the gentle hand which heals all wounds. 

The Tirile force which bears on willing shoulders. 

The peace of mind extending through the years ; 

The steady arm which props and lifts securely ; — 

That, Svanhild, is the contribution I can offer 

Toward the building of your happiness. 

Falk, with his uncertain temper, his ecstacies and 
despairs, and the excessive sensitiveness peculiar to 
poets, is fully conscious that he can offer nothing 
equivalent to this secure comfort, peaceful equanim- 
ity, and tender protection. But it is not this con- 
sciousness which primarily makes him resolve to re- 
nounce his beloved ; it is the fear that his love, 
which now is glorious in its perfect bloom, will 
and most, like all mortal things, fade and wither 



under the slow tooth of time. It will endure long, 
he says, but he cannot in sincerity prpmise that it 
will last forever. Svanhild, considering the matter 
in this view, exclaims : 

Oh, " long," " long," poor miserable word ! 
To ** long " endure, oh, what is that to love ? 
It is its doom, — the mildew on the seed. 
For ** love must count upon eternal life." 
That song is silenced now ; some day instead 
It shall run thus : " I loved thee, love, last year," 
Nay, never thus shall wane our day of bliss. 
Perish with weeping sunset in the west ; 
Let now our sun be quenched, a fair mirage. 
At its high noon, while gloriously it shines. 

FAiiK {frightened). 
What wilt thou, Svanhild ? 

Svanhild. 
We are spring's bright children ; 
Behind it there shall come no dreary autumn, 
When in thy breast the bird of song is silent. 
And never yeameth thither whence he came. 
Behind it never shall the wintry pall 
Enshroud the chill white corpse of all thy dreams. 
Our love, the glad, all-conquering, victorious, 
No blight shall touch, no age shall wither. 
Die shall it, as it lived, strong, young, and rich. 

Falk iin an agony of grief). 
And far from thee — what worth has life to me ? 

SVAKKLD. 

What were it near to me, when love were dead ? 

Falk. 
A home ! 

Svanhild. 

Where strove the elf of happiness with death ? 

Falk {wxth strong resolution). 
Throw the ring away ! 

Svanhild {with enthusiasm). 
Thouwishestit? 

Falk. 
Throw it away I Full well I understand thee. 
In this way only, Svanhild, do I win thee ! 
Far as the grave doth lead to life's bright dawn. 
Thus love is consecrated unto life, 
When, purged of yearning and of wild desire. 
It flees deUvered to the spirit home 
Of memory. 

Svanhild ( joyously ^ as she throws the ring far out into the 

fjord). 
Now I have lost thee for this nether life. 
Now I have won thee for eternity ! 

It would be a mistake, I fancy, to interpret this 
as an act of religious asceticism. Ibsen's conception 
of renunciation is that it steels and braces the per- 
sonality, and brings out, as by a fiery test, whatever 
latent strength and virtue there may be in it. The 
bitter but salubrious cup of woe which he has himself 
drained to the dregs he puts to the lips of every 
soul who is virile enough to endure the wholesome 
discipline of sorrow. Slothful ease and the joy of 
possession cause in time satiety and a weary dis- 
content ; then, when love begins to wane, and even 
passion to subside, comes the necessity to feign 
and to lie, first to the once-beloved, then to our- 
selves, and finally, when the ideal is hopelessly 
shattered, we find a shabby consolation in the re- 
flection that our lot is not exceptional— that, in 
fact, we cannot expect perfection in this world, but 
must put up with things as they are. It is to save 
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his lovers from this fate that Ibsen makes them 

volantarily renounce each other. It is with a dim 

prevision of this danger that Falk, in the first act, 

exclaims : 

With blight of blindness smite mine eyes^ brigrht minor. 
1*11 sing the glory of the radiant skies. 
Send me bnt anguish, cmshingf torturing, 
For but a month, — a vast gigantic sorrow, — 
And I'U sing the jubilant joy of life. 

Hjalmab Hjorth Boyesen. 



COMMUNICA TIONS. 



THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE AT THE 

UNIVERSITIES. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

It is evident that there is a growing interest in the 
subject of the teaching of literature, and particularly of 
English literature. Recent articles in your journal are 
significant of it. The great efforts being made in re- 
cent years by the colleges, and especially by Harvard, 
to advance the study, are significant of it. The new 
University of Chicago in its turn will doubtless have 
many difficult problems to face in attempting to organ- 
ize this study; problems more difficult indeed than any 
that have yet been attempted. For the gpreatest diffi- 
culties in the way of teaching and studying literature, 
or any other art, arise in the advanced classes, and ad- 
vanced instruction of a serious nature in this subject has 
really been little attempted as yet. Harvard is the 
only institution where any considerable number of 
courses in pure literature has been offered to advanced 
students. The work to be done is practically new 
work. 

The Dial is right in asserting that there is such 
a thing as « the literary spirit," and that literature as 
such should be taught in this spirit. In primary and 
secondary instruction this is not so difficult a task, and 
even the best of the college work to-day is done in this 
spirit. But in organizing the work of post-graduate 
instruction, the work of special investigation and indi- 
vidual studies, the problem becomes more complicated. 
Special work means definite research on certain nar- 
rowly chosen lines, and organized study necessarily im- 
plies method, system, and classification of knowledge, — 
that is, *' scientific " investigation. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that work done in the literary spirit is necessarily 
incompatible with work done in this spirit also, and 
that the literary spirit, the synthetic spirit, the spirit of 
art, will not be greatly fortified by the association and 
the discipline of the scientific spirit. 

The English universities, it is true, have given up the 
problem in despair. The spirit of reaction has gone so 
far in England, indeed, that it is even proposed to 
abandon the last glorious remnant of the old human- 
ities and abolish the professorship of poetry at Oxford. 
It is evident that a fine triumph is reserved for the Amer- 
ican university which succeeds in making the advanced 
study of literature a serious and worthy pursuit. 

Literature in a certain sense is a composite of all arts 
and all sciences, and the study of all arts and all sciences 
illustrates and enforces the study of literature. Any 
given work of literature consists of form and of sub- 
ject-matter. As regards its form, it is susceptible of 
treatment grammatically or aesthetically. As regards 
its subject-matter, it is busceptible of treatment from 



the point of view of morals and metaphysics, wherein 
of its interpretation of life; or from the point of view 
of psychology, wherein of the author's mind and soul 
and of the minds and souls of his characters; or from 
the point of view of history, wherein of time, place, and 
literary circumstance; or from the point of view of myth 
and folk-lore, wherein of the sources and meaning of 
story or plot; or from the point of view of almost any 
other branch of knowledge, as it may happen. None of 
these things must be disdained by the special student 
of literature, and yet over-insistence on some one point 
of view has always been the bane of literary studies; 
and it is chiefly against such over-insistence on the spe- 
cial point of view until the text becomes subservient to 
the topic, I take it, that The Dial is protesting. But 
perhaps the systematic and orderly knowledge of litera^ 
ture, the true scientific method, is quite another thing 
and offers no such objection. 

It is true that schools of literature thus far tend to 
fall into one danger or the other — the danger of dille- 
tantism, or the danger of over-specialization. In the 
older universities philology has swallowed up literature. 
In the newer coteries mere testhetic criticism and stylis- 
tic appreciation on the one hand, or ethical studies and 
systematic interpretation on the other, are all the vogue. 
It rests with the American universities of the new type 
to rescue the study. 

The example of the few great teachers of literature 
which The Dial mentions is a very uncertain help in 
the premises, for the reason that the problem of the 
universities is one of organization, and the personality 
of great teachers cannot be counted upon as a constant 
factor in the organization of higher university and post- 
graduate work. Personality, indeed, is the gist of 
teaching, and it was doubtless personality which gave 
such rare force to the work of one of these great 
teachers — to the work of the late Mr. Lowell in the 
years when he used to lecture from the chair at Cam- 
bridge on the Charles. But great men are rare, and 
others have to make progress relying on method and 
on organization. 

The fact is that the methods of our universities in 
America are ill-adapted for the development of the 
literary spirit. There is too much university instnie- 
tion and too little university life. The English system 
was a better pattern — the English system before the 
English began to ape the Germans. In the English 
universities it was possible to grow, to live, to read» 
and to acquire literature, without being so drilled and 
driven from lecture-hall to class-room and from class- 
room to examination-room as in the American colleges. 
The system has not produced German professors or 
American pedants; but, strangely enough, most of the 
great writers of literature in England — and most of the 
readers of literature as well — for three or four cen- 
turies running, have been university men; and there 
has been an English literature ! And then in the old 
days at the English universities all the work was so 
largely done in the literary spirit, under the fine influence 
of the feeling for the classics as literature ! A similar 
spirit was at one time, perhaps, more characteristic of 
Harvard than of any other American college; and 
Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Motley, Prescott, and Park- 
man are some of Harvard's products. 

But are we to despair of the teaching of literature 
and of organized and systematic work in the study of 
it? No; the matter is too important, and the demand 
will produce men and methods fit for the work. Litera- 
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ture is the subtle union, the natural meeting-point, of 
all studies. Literature is essentially creative, con- 
structive, and synthetic, — a positive interpreter of life. 
In this its interest differs from the analytic interests of 
the human mind, from science and from criticism. This 
wide sympathy and touch with all branches of knowl- 
edge is what should give the teacher of literature his 
power and his opportunity. The study of literature 
should be the synthesis of all knowledges. Q. 

Chicago, Feb. 4y 1S93. 



CHILDREN'S LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOI/J. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

<* Having at hand the ample literature which gives 
expression to the childhood of the race, the literature of 
myth and fable, of generous impulse moving to heroic 
deed, how can a teacher be justified in substituting for 
this the manufactured and self-conscious twaddle that 
is the staple of most modem writing for children ? " 

There is solid sense in this suggestion, quoted from 
The Dial's leading editorial of February 1. The 
writer goes to the root of a serious, a portentous defect 
in our national development. *< I have no imagination 
left," said a friend the other day,— one of the busy men 
of the world of practice and of letters, a student of so- 
cial science, the director of a vigorous educational in- 
stitution, and the editor of a high-class technical maga- 
zine, all in one. « Facts, facts, facts, all the time; I 
study them until my brain is bursting. I used to en- 
joy poetry, art, the exercise of fancy; now it's all gone. 
I have no imagination left ! " 

Don't let us rob the children of that glorious power. 
Who was it that in the presence ot wonderful natural 
beauty reverently cried out, << Oh, what an imagination 
God must have ! " And we have done much, are doing 
much, to kill out of our lives every appearance of ap- 
proach toward this attribute of divinity. We do n^t 
think much of sentiment, we care little for beauty: we 
ask only, What can you do with it ? How much is it 
worth ? So I repeat: let us not rob the children of their 
birthright of fancy, lest we not only confirm one more 
generation in its too apt tendency toward materialism, 
but (an inevitable sequence'), commit our race to a dis- 
graceful and disastrous heritage — a preference for the 
tasteless, the ugly, the unworthy, in place of the beau- 
tiful, the artistic, the ideal. 

I am aware that this all may sound very whimsical 
and high-flown; but I verily believe that the fine taste 
for art in painting, in music, in song, — the national love 
of sentiment, too, if yon please, — which we reg^ard as 
an hereditary trait among the Germans, is largely fos- 
tered and maintained among that people by the influ- 
ence of the poetic fancies in children's stories. What 
child could resist, for example, the warming spirit of a 
tale like Andersen's Der Tannenhaum^ which, if it be 
not a story of purely Grerman origin, is nevertheless a 
classic in the German home. And more yet might be 
said of the stories of Siegfried, of Parzival, of Wotan, 
— an inheritance in which our children also have a 
right to share. 

I was much aumsed the other day by having a stu- 
dent who was translating Beowulf ask in great perplex- 
ity: *<Why did Beowulf come to the assistance of 
Hrotfagar ? " Why, that was the usage in the golden 
age of heroes. Hercules, Thor, Beowulf, — incarnations 
of the troe-heroic, — looked for those who needed aid, 
and helped them. It never occurred to this practical 



youth of the last decade that any motive other than self- 
interest could enter into the acts of men. Imagination,, 
sentiment, ideality, — they are needed in our lives; the 
love of the artistic, a reverent devotion to the beauty 
which is truth, — these are certainly worthy to be fos- 
tered. Childhood is the period of easiest absorption;, 
not only does the child enjoy and remember the stories 
of the heroes, he sympathizes readily with the motives 
men have glorified in the heroic. There is no dearth of 
real literature which can confirm these appreciations and 
these tastes. Here certainly is an opportunity which, 
true educators will improve. g^ y^^ £^ 

Minneapolis, Feb. 8, 1893. 



TENNYSON AS A CREATOR. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

The impossible attempt of my friend Mr. Stanley * 
to schedule genius has been fruitful, in that it has elic- 
ited for the last number of The Dial the admirable 
criticisms of Professor Hale and Professor Shorey — ad- 
mirable despite the latter*s somewhat disparaging ref- 
erence to Wordsworth and Browning. True it is, as 
Professor Hale suggests, that " Tennyson would prob- 
ably have been content to rank with Keats," his artis- 
tic father. Mr. Stanley's characterization of Tenny- 
son as *< more translator and interpreter than creator " 
in the ** Idylls " is far from happy. If ever man trans- 
formed and breathed a new life into earlier materials, 
that man was Tennyson as he wrote his « Idylls." 
Shakespeare did not more completely re-create the ma- 
terials drawn from Plutarch, or Belleforest, or Lodge, 
than did Tennyson the old Arthurian tales which came 
to a focus in the work of Malory. Hamlet and Rosalind 
are not more the children of the brain of Shakespeare 
than are Tennyson's Arthur and Merlin and Gareth, Enid 
and Guinevere and Elaine, his own creations. Even the 
Lancelot and Percivale and Galahad of the old ro- 
mances are placed in an absolutely new atmosphere, and 
transfigured thereby. Indeed, it is the principal con- 
tention of those materialists who are never weary of 
girding at the ** Idylls " that Tennyson has brought the 
old romantic material into touch with the ideas of the 
nineteenth century. The romances, as untonched by 
Tennyson, give ns characters that are typical rather 
than individual, delineations that are frequently con- 
ventional rather than idiosyncratic, and wrong conduct 
is displayed rather for our condonation than for our con- 
demnation. True to the ideal of a middle age, they do 
not go beyond it. Tennyson's genius has re-created 
them without spoiling them, has borrowed their forma 
for artistic purposes and irradiated them with a true and 
high conception of the ends of living, and has given 
them a new future. 

In reply to the statement (in which I introduce italica 
not in the original), ** In general, Tennyson is too cold 
and thoughtful, too reserved and constrained, to give 
pure lyric force to a complete long poem," a sufficient 
answer is — Who has done this ? In reply to the state- 
ment that '* in dramatic and epic he as rarely rises above 
third rate," let " Guinevere " be recalled, and the judg- 
ment of a great American critic — himself a singer of 
no mean rank. Edmund Clarence Stedman says: "His 
greatest achievement still is that noblest of modem ep- 
isodes, the canto entitled < Guinevere,' suroharged with 
tragic pathos and high dramatic power. He never has 

* In The Dial for Feb. 1. 
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8o reached the passio vera of the early dramatists as in 
this imposiiig scene." « When this idyll first appeared, 
'what elevation seized upon the soul of every poetic as- 
pirant as he read it 1 What despair of rivalling a pas- 
aion so imaginative, an art so majestic and supreme 1 " 

Alongside the judgment expressed in The Dial, 
that "Tennyson is not the expression of his i^ge: he is 
not the apostle of modernity " — let us place again 
words of light from Stedman. << It seems to me that 
the only just estimate of Tennyson's position is that 
which declares him to be, by eminence, the representa- 
tive poet of the recent era. Not, like one or another of 
his compeers, representative of the melody, wisdom, 
passion, or other partial phase of the era, but of the 
time itself, with its diverse elements in harmonious con- 
junction. Years have strengthened my belief that a 
future age will regard him, independently of his merits, 
as bearing this relation to his period. In his verse he 
is as truly 'the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form' of the Victorian generation in the nineteenth 
century, as Spenser was of the Elizabethan court, Mil- 
ton of the Protectorate, Pope of the reign of Queen 
Anne. During his supremacy there have been few 
great leaders, at the head of different schools, such as 
belonged to the time of Byron, Wordsworth, and Keats. 
His poetry has gathered all the elements which find 
vital expression in the complex modem art." 

Mr. Stedman's words express but the fact for those 
who have breathed long and deep the atmosphere of 
the last to leave us of England's greatest singers. No 
man of the nineteenth century has more fully entered 
into the thought and the life of the English-speaking 
race — for counsel, for comfort, for inspiration — than 
Alfred Tennyson. Jqhn J. Halsey. 

Lake Forest University, Feb. 17, 189S. 



A CLOSING WORD ON TENNYSON 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

It was, of course, not possible in a column and a half 
-of The Dial to particularize or make detailed compar- 
isons as to Tennyson's place in poetry, and now, stimu- 
lated by the comments, in your last issue, upon my for- 
mer letter, I can only add a general remark or so towards 
elucidating the summary criticism of my previous note. 

It has always appeared to me very desirable to con- 
duct literary criticism upon some common objective basis 
without any regard to subjective bias and preference; 
and I endeavored — not very successfully, it might seem 
— to discuss Tennyson from such a point of view. I 
■am an ardent Tennysonian; my debt to him for sestbetic 
pleasure, intellectual stimulation, and moral inspiration, 
is great; and if for a long residence on a desert isle I 
were restricted to the companionship of two poets, Ten- 
nyson should be one. But, as I understand it, scientific 
•criticism should ignore the personal and temporary, and, 
like philosophy, should look at its object suh specie 
•etemitatis. The critic should ask, not, What has the poet 
done for me and my age ? — every poet is the greatest 
for his own age, and Tennyson for twoscore years 
wielded a greater influence than all the pre- Victorian 
poets put together, leaving out Shakespeare — but he 
should inquire, What is permanent and universal in his 
works to delight all men in all ages ? Possibly such an 
inquiry is useless; but, if it is to come to any result, it 
must be by patiently setting forth and applying as tests 
those elements which have conferred immortality in the 
past. 



My main suggestion was that the first and chief test 
was individuality. The poets who through the cen- 
turies have kept the highest seats of honor are they 
who reveal most fully an unmistakable distinctiveness 
and distinction, an originality and uniqueness forever 
fresh and forceful. The very g^at poet, whether of 
the first or second ranks, belongs to no school; he is 
simply himself, sui generis. How many such poets have 
we, and does Tennyson belong with these ? Is Tennyson 
so much more than Romanticist-Classicist as to deserve a 
place among the Dii Majores of Parnassus ? Is his art, 
so beauteous in its external perfection, original on so 
large a scale as to put it forever with the gpreatest cre- 
ations of poetic genius ? I would be the last to answer 
dogmatically and finally, but I have recorded it as my 
present impression that Tennyson does not belong to 
the highest order of poets. 

I may add further that from one point of view Ten- 
nyson's very strength is a source of weakness. That 
irreproachable elegance of diction, that glossy perfec- 
tion of style, after a time palls on the taste. The 
sweetness of the most delicate honey is cloying, the 
sheen of a perfect polish at length wearies the eye; so 
this elaborate, conscious, studied art, often wonderfully 
deft and subtle, cannot forever please and charm. 
Moreover, Tennyson speaks less to us than to himself. 
His musing monologue becomes monotonous in its meas- 
ured beauty, and we long for speech more direct, blunt, 
bold, and simple. These are riot, of course, faults, but 
they are limitations in the nature and art of Tennyson 
which must be taken into account in any final estimate 
of his work. Hiram M. Stanley. 

Lake Forest University, Feb. SI, 1893. 



"AUTOGRAPH CONFIDENCE-MEN" 

OUTCONFIDENCED. 

(To the Editor of The Dial;. 

I am tempted by a paragraph in a recent issue of 
your journal, dealing with the << autograph crank," as 
well as by the letter of A. H. N. on the same subject, 
to give you an experience I had while serving as pri- 
vate secretary to a noted United States Senator from a 
Northern State, whose reputation I will shield by with- 
holding his name, as he still lives to cheat this species. 
Scarcely a day passed upon which one or more letters 
did not come asking for autographs; but I never knew 
him to write his name in answer to such a letter. He 
was not so incapable a politician as to forget to say 
to me that I could, if I wanted to, write his name and 
send it. It happened that a certain cabinet official, who 
also still lives, was in the Senator*s office one day, and 
in talking upon this subject said that he never saw let- 
ters of this kind that were sent to him, as his secretary 
always opened his letters and did the autograph act. 

At a rough estimate I should say that in the twenty- 
four months of my stay with the Senator of whom I 
write, not less than seven hundred unsuspecting auto- 
graphists were appeased, as far as he was concerned, by 
receiving seven hundred pen-scratched bits of paper, not 
one of which had been sanctified by the touch of greatness ; 
and the other conscienceless statesman, during the four 
years of his autographically ignoble public service, pro- 
bably ran the number up to nearly as many thousands. 

The above is merely statistical. I have no comment. 

W. W. A. 

Velasco, Tex., Feb. SS, 189S. 
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The RiriNED Cities of Mashoxaland.* 



In his ^^ Ruined Cities of Mashonaland " 
Mr. Theodore Bent has given us an interest- 
ing and decidedly novel book of African 
travel. The existence in southeastern Africa, 
in the high-land region between the Zam- 
besi and Limpopo Rivers, of extensive ruins, 
ancient, massive, mysterious, standing out 
Sphinx-like in dramatic contrast to the primi- 
tive huts and kraals of the surrounding savages, 
has long been a matter of vague knowledge 
and surmise. Chance Nimrods and pioneer 
travellers in this land of the Kaffir and Bush- 
man have confirmed each other in their tales of 
vast granite labyrinths choked with the impen- 
etrable jungle growth of centuries, of round tow- 
ers, pits still fifty feet deep, massive gateways, 
Cyclopean walls " thirty feet thick at the base," 
and hinting, in their mystic ornamentation and 
architectural adjuncts and disposal, at an ad- 
vanced cult and civilization. 

Prior to the expedition chronicled in the 
present volume no attempt has been made at a 
thorough and scientific exploration and exca- 
vation of the Mashonaland ruins ; and while 
the results obtained by Mr. Bent are not quite 
decisive as to the origin of the mysterious 
builders, they are extremely rich and suggest- 
ive, and sufficiently demonstrate that in the 
very heart of the dark continent lies an ample 
field for the archseologist, almost the last person 
who a short time ago would have thought of pen- 
etrating its fastnesses. Quid novi ex Africa ? 
will evidently not be an obsolete phrase for 
many generations to come. We may note here 
parenthetically that the author has by no means 
confined himself to the somewhat dry and spe- 
cial details of antiquarian research. The inci- 
dents of his journeyings to and fro, his observ- 
ations of the natives and their habits, the story 
of his embassy to the remote country of King 
'Mtoko, etc., combine to make the volume one 
of the most varied and graphic of African travel 
books. 

The expedition headed by Mr. Bent was lib- 
erally aided by the Royal Geographical Society, 
the British Chartered Company of South Af- 
rica, and the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Mr. Bent^s chief aids 
were his wife, to whose efficiency and endur- 

* The RniKSD Cities of Mashonaland : Being a Record 
of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent, P^.A. Illuatrated. New York : Longmans, Green, 
A Go. 



ance he emphatically testifies, and Mr. R. M. 
H. Swan, the cartographer of the expedition^ 
who contributes a valuable chapter on the ori- 
entation and measurements of the great ruins 
at Zimbabwe, besides notes upon the geography 
and meteorology of the district. The party 
. left England at the end of January, 1891, and 
returned to it again at the end of January^ 
1892, having accomplished, says the author^ 
" a record rare in African travel, and of which 
we are justly proud — namely, that no root of 
bitterness sprang up amongst us." The journey 
to the interior was made by rail from Cape 
Town to Mafeking, and thence to Mashonar 
land by wagon, a three-months' " trek," Mr, 
Bent preferring this route to the shorter one 
by river largely because it led through the cap- 
itals of all the principal chiefs. 

During Mr. Bent's stay in Mashonaland he 
visited and carefuUy examined the sites of 
several ruins, which are spread over a large 
area of the country, and he gives a minute 
description of them. We must content our- 
selves with extracting a few general facts con- 
cerning the remains at Zimbabwe, the most ex- 
tensive and best preserved, where the chief 
excavations were made. The prominent fea- 
tures at Zimbabwe are, first, the large circular 
ruin with its round tower on the edge of a 
slope of the plain below ; second, the mass of 
ruins in the valley beneath this ; and third, 
the intricate fortress on the granite hill above, 
serving as the acropolis of the ancient city. 
These general features our author discusses in 
detail. The circular ruin — or rather elliptical, 
a familiar Sabsean form — is a temple, 280 feet 
in greatest diameter, with three entrances, an 
altar and two round towers, one of them thirty- 
five feet high, standing within the sacred en- 
closure to the southeast. By digging below 
the towers, and pulling out stones from the 
sides, the author demonstrated that they were 
solid ; and their religious purport and kindred 
significance to those constructed by the Phoe- 
nicians would seem to be proved, by the nu- 
merous finds in other parts of the ruins, of a 
phallic nature. Accurate measurements were 
made of the towers, and it was found that the 
circumference of the smaller one corresponds 
exactly to the diameter of the big one, and the 
diameter of the big one is equal to half its 
original height, and its circumference again is 
equal to the diameter of the round building on 
the Lundi River. One cannot, observes the 
author, lay too much stress on the symmetry 
of the courses and the accuracy with which 
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these towers have been built. The wall of the 
circular ruin is, at its highest point, thirty-five 
feet above ground, and its greatest base thick- 
ness is sixteen feet. A noticeable feature in 
the structure of the wall is that the portion to 
the southeast is thicker and higher and very 
much better built, besides showing on the out- 
side an ornamental pattern coinciding in length 
with the sacred sub-enclosure inside. The con- 
nection of this feature with the cult of the 
builders is obvious, and is fully discussed by 
Mr. Swan in his chapter on the orientation of 
the temple. The masonry throughout is of 
small stones of rough granite, laid without mor- 
tar, *'*' and built with such evenness of courses 
and symmetry that as a specimen of the dry 
builder's art it is without a parallel.'* 

*<The large blocks of cut stone used in Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman masonry must have been compara- 
tively easy to deal with as compared with these small 
atones of rough granite, built in even courses in a cir- 
•cular wall of immense thickness and height. The idea 
at once suggests itself that the people who erected 
these walls had at one time been accustomed to build 
in bricks, and that in the absence of this material they 
had perfected a system of stone-building to represent 
as nearly as possible the appearance of brick." 

The form of nature-worship practiced at Zim- 
babwe found one of its expressions in the wor- 
ship of the sun ; but the temple was evidently 
constructed with reference to practical as well 
as religious astronomical purposes, the arrange- 
ment of towers and monoliths, passage-ways, 
holes in the wall, upright stones for the noting 
of transits, etc., providing the means of observ- 
ing the passage of the seasons and of fixing 
the limits of a tropical year, and thus provid- 
ing the elements of a calendar. 

No less imposing than the temple is the hill 
fortress, approachable from the valley below 
through a narrow slit in the granite boulder, 
and protected at every turn by traverses and 
ambuscades. The position is in itself of great 
natural strength, protected on one side by huge 
granite boulders, and on the south by a preci- 
pice seventy to ninety feet in height, while on 
the only accessible side the ancient builders 
constructed a massive wall, thirteen feet thick 
on the summit, with a batter of one foot in six, 
thirty feet high in places, having a broad flat 
causeway on top decorated on the outside edge 
with a succession of round towers and mono- 
liths. Says the author : 

** The redundancy of fortification all over this moun- 
tain, the useless repetition of walls over a precipice it- 
self inaccessible, the care with which every hole in the 
boulders through which an arrow could pass is closed, 
prove that the occupants were in constant dread of at- 



tack, and lived like a garrison in the heart of an ene- 
my's country. . . . Such is the great fortress of Zim- 
babwe, the most mysterious and complex structure that 
it has ever been my fate to look upon. Vainly one 
tries to realize what it must have been like in the days 
before ruin fell upon it, with its tortuous and well- 
guarded approaches, its walls bristling with monoliths 
and round towers, its temple docorated with tall, weird- 
looking birds, its huge decorated bowls, and in the 
innermost recesses its busy gold-producing furnace. 
. . . When taken alone this fortress is sufficiently a 
marvel; but when taken together with the large circu- 
lar building below, the numerous ruins scattered around, 
one cannot fail to recognize the vastness and power of 
this ancient race, their great constructive ingenuity and 
strategic skill." 

Much light might have been thrown on the 
question of the origin of the Zimbabwe build- 
ers by the discovery of a cemetery ; but though 
careful research in every direction was made, 
not a single tomb was discovered, nor any trace 
of the manner in which this ancient race dis- 
posed of their dead. That they were from the 
north is plainly indicated by the fact that their 
temples were constructed with reference to the 
observation of northern stars alone, though 
they must have known that the southern con- 
stellations would have served equally well to 
regulate their calendar. Their occupation was 
undoubtedly gold-mining. The Mashonaland 
ruins are always near ancient mines, and the 
most interesting finds at Zimbabwe were those 
relating to the manufacture of gold — a smelting 
furnace, rejected casings from which the gold- 
bearing quartz had been extracted, clay cru- 
cibles, burnishers, a soapstone ingot-mould 
which corresponds suggestively in shape to a 
Phoenician ingot found in Falmouth harbor, 
etc. After comparing these Zimbabwe imple- 
ments and the processes implied by them with 
the implements and processes depicted on 
Egyptian tombs, and citing in further evidence 
the account of Egyptian gold-working given by 
Diodorus, our author reaches the following in- 
teresting conclusions : 

<* Hence it is obvious that the process employed by 
the ancient Egyptians for crushing, smelting, and form- 
ing into ingots was exactly the same as that employed 
by the ancient inhabitants of Zimbabwe; which fact, 
when taken in conjunction with the vast amount of evi- 
dence of ancient cult, ancient construction, and ancient- 
art, is, I think, conclusive that the gold fields of Mash- 
onaland formed one at least of the sources from which 
came the gold of Arabia, and that the forts and towns 
which ran up the whole leng^th of this gold-producing 
country were made to protect their men engaged in this 
industry. The cumulative evidence is greatly in favor 
of the gold-diggers being of Arabian origin, before the 
Sabseo-Himyaritic period in all probability, who did 
work for and were brought closely into contact with 
both Egypt and PhoBnicia, penetrating to many coun- 
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tries unknown to the rest of the world. . . . The tea- 
timonj of all travellers in Arabia is to the effect that 
little or no gold could have come from the Arabian pen- 
insula itself; it is, therefore, almost certain that the 
country round Zimbabwe formed one at least of the 
spots from which the < Thesaurus ArcUmm ' came. Egyp- 
tian monuments also point to the wealth of the people 
of Punt, and the iugots of gold which they sent as trib- 
ute to Queen Hatasou. No one, of course, is prepared 
to say exactly where the kingdom of Punt was; the 
consensus of opinion is that it was Yemen, in the south 
of Arabia. But suppose it to be there, or suppose it to 
be on the coast of Africa, opposite Arabia, or even sup- 
pose it to be Zimbabwe itself, the question is the same : 
where did they get the large supply of gold from, which 
they poured into Egypt and the then known world ? In 
Masbonaland we seem to have a direct answer to this 
question. It would seem to be evident that a prehis- 
toric race built the ruins in this country, a race like the 
mythical Pelasg^ who inhabited the shores of Greece 
and Asia Minor, a race like the mythical inhabitants of 
Great Britain and France who built Stonehenge and Car- 
nacy a race which continued in possession down to the 
earliest dawnings of history, which provided gold for the 
merchants of Phoenicia and Arabia, and which eventu- 
ally became influenced by and perhaps absorbed in 
the more powerful and wealthier organizations of the 
Semite." 

Mr. Bent devotes a chapter to the discussion 
of the objects found during the excavations in 
the ruins, and these seem to throw a fair amount 
of light on the cult, occupation, and degree of 
civilization of their constructors. A remarkable 
feature in connection with these finds is that ev- 
erything decorative is made of soapstone— for- 
tunately a very durable material. First come 
the great birds, over five feet in height, perched 
on tall soapstone columns which would appear 
to have decorated the outer wall of the hill tem- 
ple. These, intended evidently to represent 
hawks or vultures, are highly conventional in 
design, with stiff dentelle pattern at the edge 
of the wings, necklace with brooch in front and 
continued down the back, raised rosette-shaped 
eyes, and are evidently evolved out of some 
sacred symbolism of which the birds were the 
embodiment. Mr. Bent concludes that they 
are closely akin to the Assyrian Astarte or 
Venus, and represent the female element in 
creation. ^' Similar birds were sacred to As- 
tarte amongst the Phoenicians and are often 
represented as perched on her shrines." Among 
the emblems of the worship of the reproduc- 
tive powers of Nature were found a number of 
soapstone objects representing the phallus 
either realistically or conventionally, and indi- 
cating, in addition to their general symbolism, 
that circumcision was practiced by this primi- 
tive race. 

An interesting series of objects are the nu- 
merous fragments of decorated and plain soap- 



stone bowls found near the fortress temple and 
evidently once used in the temple service. 
Seven of the bowls were over nineteen inches 
in diameter, and the work displayed in their 
execution, the careful rounding of the edges, 
the fine pointed tool-marks, and the objects 
chosen for representation, indicate a race well 
advanced in artistic skill. Near the same place 
were found various fragments and specimens 
pointing to an extensive commerce once car- 
ried on at Zimbabwe — bits of Celadon pot- 
tery from China, of Persian ware, a specimen 
of Arabian glass, Egyptian glass beads of the 
Ptolemaic period, etc. " The pottery objects," 
thinks the author, ^^ must have been brought 
here by Arabian traders during the middle 
ages, probably when the Monomatapa chiefs 
ruled over the district and carried on trade 
with the Arabians for gold, as European trad- 
ers do now with objects of bright appearance 
and beads." Besides the foreigpn pottery, how- 
ever, were found various specimens of native 
ware, notably some black fragments of excel- 
lent glaze and bevel, showing that the Zim- 
babwe builders had reached a high stage of pro- 
ficiency in the ceramic art. Though fired with 
the antiquarian enthusiasm of a Monkbams, 
Mr. Bent is a conservative guesser thoughout ; 
and he declines to say anything definite as to the 
tools and weapons of bronze and iron found at 
Zimbabwe. The ruins have been, as he says, 
for centuries overrun by Kaffir races possess- 
ing a knowledge of iron smelting, and the 
shapes and sizes of many of the iron objects 
found correspond closely to those in use among 
the natives now. Some of these relics, how- 
ever, are *' quite unlike anything which ever 
came out of a Kaffir workshop," notably the 
curious double iron bells, three of which were 
found near the hill temple. Similar bells are 
found now on the Congo ; and the author con- 
cludes that either they are ancient, and were 
used by the old inhabitants of the ruins, or that 
some northern race allied to the Congo races 
have swept over the country at some time or 
other, leaving this trace of their occupation. 

Scarcely less interesting than the details 
touching the ruined cities themselves, is Mr. 
Bent's account of the surrounding country and 
the natives. Mashonaland is, he says — 

** A strange weird country to look upon, and after 
the flat monotony of Bechuanaland, a perfect paradise. 
The granite hills are so oddly fantastic in their forms; 
the deep river-beds, so richly luxuriant in their wealth 
of tropical vegetation; the great baobab trees, the ele- 
phants of the vegetable world, so antediluvian in their 
aspect. Here one would never be surprised to oome 
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across the roc's egg of Sindbad or the golden valley of 
Rasselas; the dreams of the old Arabian story-tellers 
here seem to have a reality." 

Mr. Bent is not very explicit as to the ma- 
terial outlook and possibilities of Mashona- 
land. The country is mostly fertile and well- 
watered, and the climate good ; whether gold 
still exists there in paying quantities, or was ex- 
hausted by the pre-historic inhabitants, is a ques- 
tion for future empirical solution. His opin- 
ion of the natives is unusually favorable. He 
found them honest, capable, and above the or- 
dinary Kaffir in intelligence ; and those he 
employed in excavating at Zimbabwe proved to 
be, contrary to expectation, careful workmen, 
rarely missing a thing of value, '' which is," 
he adds, ^^more than can be said of all the 
white men in our employ." Iron smelting 
is a time-honored industry in Mashonaland, 
whole villages devoting themselves to it ex- 
clusively, tilling no land and keeping no cat- 
tle, but exchanging their iron-headed assegais, 
barbed arrow-heads, and field tools for such 
commodities as they require but do not pro- 
duce themselves. This international division 
of labor seems to be carried to a surprising de- 
gree, place and people considered; and Mr. 
Bent was told of other villages which, after the 
same fashion, have the monopoly of pottery. 

What we have given in the present review 
is of course but a meagre skimming of Mr. 
Bent's interesting work — enough we hope to 
tempt the reader to the original. The volume 
may be characterized as a happy blending of 
description, adventure, and scientific discus- 
sion, with a suggestion throughout of the mar- 
vels of Mr. Haggard. Paper, print, and bind- 
ing are good, the maps and charts are suffi- 
cient, and there are a great number of capital 
illustrations. e, q. j. 



An Overgrown Biography.* 



Dr. Storrs's lectures on Bernard of Clairvaux 
bear marks of laborious and loving study. 
They seek to be, and mainly succeed in being, 
scrupulously fair. The descendant of the Pil- 
grims is in sensitive sympathy with the mediae- 
val saint. He looks at him all round, as a 
product of the preceding period, as a person, 
as a member of a monastic order, as a theo- 
logian, as a preacher, as a controversialist, and 
as a pervading influence upon the whole range 

— -^ 

* Bernard or Clairvaux: The Times, the Man, and 
His Work. An historical study in ei^ht lectures. By Rich- 
ard S. Stone. New York : Charles Scribner*s Sons. 



of public affairs in the Europe of the twelfth 
century. You feel that the author is an en- 
thusiast in relation to his theme, that he has 
spared no pains in its treatment. You wonder 
how a pastor of a great city congregation, a 
leader in the ecclesiastical affairs of a great de- 
nomination of Christians, has found time, or 
made time, for so exhaustive a performance. 
You admire the effort. You envy the assid- 
uity, the power of utilizing the odd fragments 
of leisure, the wide range of reading, the copi- 
ous flow of language. And then you scold 
yourself for not being more grateful. You 
would like to praise, but your pen hesitates. 
It blurs your compliments, and sets sharply 
down your dissatisfactions. For dissatisfied 
you are, and there is no avoiding saying so. 
The Dial, is an open court, and honest criti- 
cism is a duty not to be put by. 

The book errs by bigpness. Six hundred 
closely-printed pages upon an ecclesiastic dead 
six centuries ago is large measure. We might 
call it pulpit measure. Dr. Storrs has always 
been copious in utterance. He once began a 
sermon to a country congregation with six con- 
secutive striking similes rather fully elaborated. 
One, or at the utmost two, would have quite 
sufficed for all purposes of illustration. But 
they bubbled up in the great preacher's mind 
and tumbled headlong out of it. M. Angelo 
defined sculpture as ^' the Art that works by 
force of taking away." The art of literary 
style works in a similar fashion. Dr. Storrs 
pours out his superabundant rhetoric from the 
pulpit, and audiences are borne on upon the 
flood and forget to criticize. Perhaps they ad- 
mire more than they are convinced, are thrilled 
rather than persuaded ; but still they are swept 
on by the torrent of voluble speech. Readers 
are more critical. They prefer that the author 
should revise his own text and run his pen 
through his superfluous adjectives. They pre- 
fer the omission of the purple patches which in 
public delivery bring down the house. They 
are of the mind of the Harvard professor who 
blighted the promise of a brilliant divine (we 
have his word for it) by passing over the splen- 
did passage with which his college theme was 
opened, and at the close of the paragraph pen- 
cilling the words, " Begin here." We have 
no doubt these were brilliant lectures, and that 
the audience went home in a glow from most 
of them. But they lie before us a printed vol- 
ume, and we feel tempted to say " End here " 
on several favorable occasions before the five 
hundred and ninety-eighth page is finished. For 
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life is short, and the twelfth century is a good 
while ago, and there is the art of ^^ taking 
away," and the half is more than the whole, as 
Hesiod said. The volume is swollen with a 
good deal of irrelevant matter. Economy of 
adjectives, of rhetorical flourishes, of some- 
what commonplace moralizing, would have ma- 
terially reduced its bulk. There is little in the 
first twenty pages that might not have been 
sufficiently said in two. ^' A few words at the 
outset on the general usefulness of studies like 
these " are quite unanswerable and equally un- 
necessary. Fresh from the study of mediaeval 
amenities. Dr. Storrs sees, in what we have 
vainly imagined our amiable and tolerant age, a 
period ^' confused in thought, full of haste and 
violence in opinion and action, with an acrid and 
vehement controversial temper prevalent in it, 
a temper almost equally moved to sharpness of 
discussion over matters fundamental and mat- 
ters superficial." Perhaps this lack of perspec- 
tive, this equal stress on things relevant and 
things irrelevant, affects the mind of the writer. 
He too unconsciously is of his time. 

It is going a good way back for jumping 
room to begin with 'Hhe fracturing of the 
Western Empire by Odoacer, A.D. 486," or 
the ^* shattering victory " of Charles Martel in 
A.D. 782, or the fifty great military expedi- 
tions of Charlemagne. The discussion of the 
Feudal System might have been spared, and the 
story of the Popes in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. It is at page 58 that the author strikes 
the theme of his first lecture, ^^ the extreme de- 
pression and fear " in the tenth century. The 
depicting of that strange panic which seized 
upon Christendom at the close of its first mil- 
lennium is not essential for the comprehension 
of a saint who lived two hundred years after- 
ward. We echo Dr. Storrs's words with more 
than his own fulness of meaning, when, at the 
beginning of his second lecture, he speaks of 
** the sense of relief " with which " one emerges 
from the fetid gloom " of that earlier period. 
But we are still sixty pages distant from our 
hero, with our heads indeed above the sod, but 
still " pawing to get free our hinder parts " 
from that inchoate world. We are made to 
realize, as by a vivid object-lesson, the slowness 
of the dawn, the weary incubation that pre- 
ceded the birth of the modern era. We have 
a copious treatment of Hildebrand, and a highly- 
colored picture of the submission of Henry at 
Canossa. We have a sketch of the first Cru- 
sade and of the rise of Gothic architecture ; 
portraits of Damiani, of Lanfranc, and of An- 



selm. At last, on the one hundred and thirty- 
third page, we come upon Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, his personal characteristics. That is what 
we are after. We are a little out of breath 
with our long journey, but fill our lungs and 
are ready to begin. The instruments are 
tuned and we listen for the overture. To be 
sure, the third lecture begins with a recapitu- 
lation, but after two or three paragraphs St. 
Bernard — miracle-worker that he was — ^man- 
ages to get bom. A pleasant page teUs us of 
the bright men and women who managed sub- 
sequently to get born in the same province. 
Burgundy is a wide range, and Bossuet, Buf- 
fon, Crebillon the Elder, Piron, Diderot, Mad- 
ame de S^vigpn^, Lamartine, Edgar Quinet, 
and the Order of the Golden Fleece, have 
nothing whatever to do with Bernard, — but 
their names brighten up the page, and suggest 
to the reader that having been led well up 
to his subject and well past it, the time has 
come for him to lay hold of it in earnest. Let 
him not be too sure. Apropos of Bernard's 
mother, were there not the saintly women Ma- 
tilda the friend of Hildebrand and Beatrice 
her mother, and Agpnes the mother of Henry 
the Fourth, and Ida of Bouillon, and Matilda 
of England, and Hildegarde of the Ruperts- 
burg, and Ermenberga the mother of Anselm, 
a nameless lady the mother of Eberhard, and 
" the venerated mother of Peter the Venerable," 
and must not the biographer of Bernard linger 
fondly upon each of their several perfections ? 
When we reach Aletta herself, one would not 
stint the penstrokes or economize the pages. 
^^ Not many incidents are recorded of the devout 
and modest life of this elect lady," but ^* one 
can hardly avoid feeling," and ^^ it seems clear 
enough," and ^* it seems natural to infer," and 
^^ if this were so we can trace," and ^^ I cannot 
but think," and ^^ it is at least not improbable," 
and ^^ I am as sure as of anything," — phrases 
like these, with the accompanying guesses and 
imaginations, easily occupy us for a dozen a 
pages more. But really preliminaries are now 
past, and Bernard is actually before us, and 
not quite a third of the volume has been gone 
over. It is very encouraging ! 

The name of Bernard is famous in Church 
history. In the tenth century Bernard of 
Aosta founded the two monasteries, the great 
and little St. Bernard, which still receive trav- 
ellers within their hospitable doors. Bernard 
of Tiron was the founder of a new congrega- 
tion of Benedictine monks in the elevendi 
century. In the thirteenth, was Bernard of 
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Sienna, the founder of the Olivetans. Each 
of four successive' ages had its Bernard, the 
founder of abiding institutions, on the Church's 
" Eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed." The 
twelfth century, with Bernard of Clairvaux, 
was the most favored of the four. His saint- 
hood was not a mere matter of ecclesiastical 
recognition, but something owned and read of 
all men. It was no perfume caught only by 
the men of his own time or order or com- 
munion, it retains its charm and freshness for 
those far removed by habit and training after 
more than six hundred years. Under all the 
encrusting embroideries of his mediaeval vest- 
ments we can still discern much of the sim- 
plicity which is in Christ. 

Bernard was of noble family. He was the 
third son of Tescelin, a knight of experience 
and distinction descended from the Count of 
Chatillon, and of Aletta his wife, ^' connected 
ancestrally with the Ducal house of Burgundy." 
He was bom at his f ather^s castle of Fontaines, 
near Dijon in France, in the year 1091. He 
died sixty-two years later, August 20, 1153. 
Very early he embraced the cloistered life. His 
eager enthusiasm swept his whole household, 
six brothers and a sister, after him. He was 
but just of age when, with his brothers and 
two dozen companions more, he betook himself 
to the monastery of Citeaux. The next year he 
led a colony of the Cistercians to Clairvaux and 
became their abbot. His rare qualities could 
not long be hid. His fame, as a man of deep 
piety, a preacher of peculiar fervor and per- 
suasiveness, a fearless and effective administra- 
tor, and a subtle theologian, rapidly spread it- 
self over Europe. Feeble in body, sensitive in 
spirit, he was of tameless energy, unsparing in 
labor, resolute of purpose, lavish of himself in 
behalf of God and his fellows. One hundred 
and sixty houses of his order remained a mon- 
ument of his efficient work. His own abbey 
was a model of the most rigorous monastic life. 
He fostered the infancy of the Knights Tem- 
plar and prescribed their rule. He resisted 
the restless intellect of Abelard and crushed 
that brilliant schoolman's already broken heart. 
Dr. Storrs's sympathies lean a little too much 
to the side of the champion of orthodoxy, as 
Dean M ilman's perhaps to that of the mediaeval 
Broad Churchman. But Bernard could con- 
tend as valiantly with foes of the other wing. 
He was the sturdy opponent of the early at- 
tempts to bind upon the Church the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. 
He urged the Second Crusade upon princes 



and people, and sent a million and more of 
men to their utter wreck. He claimed divine 
inspiration for this cause and prophesied its 
success, and rather igpnobly evaded honest con- 
fession of its failure. He had a keen scent for 
heresy, and secured the condemnation of the 
aged Bishop of Poitiers, upon ^^ a mere dialectic 
dispute whether the divine nature was God." 
The discussion wearied out two councils, and, 
by his own acknowledgement, baffled the com- 
prehension of one Pope. When the Jews were 
violently persecuted, Bernard rose above his 
age and went nobly to their rescue. In his 
exposure of the corruptions of the Papacy he 
took almost Protestant ground, declared the 
Pope only jyrimus inter pares ^ and no Lord over 
his brethren. He rejected works of superero- 
gation, and held views opposed to the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. '^ Spiritually not corpo- 
really, the food of the soul not of the body," was 
his teaching as to the reception of Christ in the 
Lord's Supper. He was intensely an eccle- 
siastic, a man of institutions, yet not a man 
without ideas. He was a great preacher. His 
sermons, said Sixtus of Sienna, are '^ at once 
so sweet and so ardent that it is as though his 
mouth were a fountain of honey and his heart 
a whole furnace of love." He was single- 
hearted in his self-consecration, though he 
could not always distinguish between Bernard 
and orthodoxy, between the claims of Christ 
and the pretensions of the Church. He was 
an ascetic without bitterness, though excess of 
zeal led him sometimes to play the persecutor's 
part. But Luther could justly say of him, 
'^ If ever there was a pious monk who feared 
God, it was St. Bernard." He was the fore- 
most churchman of the first half of the twelfth 
century, the typical exponent of all that was 
best in mediaeval devotion. 

One excellence of Dr. Storrs's lectures maybe 
found in the abundant quotations which he gives 
from the sermons and letters of Bernard. The 
translation is always fresh and spirited, and you 
get at the burning heart of the old saint. You 
do not wonder at the author's tribute : ^^ Person- 
ally I know that I owe him much for uplifting 
from depression, for tranquillizing influence in 
times of disturbance, for encouragement to duty 
when it seemed unattractive, for the fine in- 
spirations of spiritual thought." He well re- 
minds us "how Dante saw Bernard in Para- 
dise: 

** An old man faiibited like the srlorioos people, 
Overflowing was he in his eyes and cheeks 
With joy benign, in attitude of pity 
As to a tender father is becoming." 
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Dr. Storrs is very admirable in his sympathy 
with this altogether unmodem character, in his 
comprehension of the mediseval institutions 
which he himself has left far behind, and in 
his understanding of just how much and just 
how little Bernard was a reformer before the 
reformation. His chapter upon Bernard as a 
theologian, while not devoid of Anselmic bias, 
and not as clear as fewer words had made it, 
is still a model of catholic appreciation. In 
the controvei y with Abelard, perhaps the scales 
are held less even. But, for substance through- 
out, the book presents itself as a singularly fair 
and generous recognition of a hero of a de- 
parted age and a bygone conception of Chris- 
tianity. If only our author would read his 
proofsheets in a sterner mood and cut out much 
admirable but cumbersome material, if he 
would reflect a little upon the saying of Sheri- 
dan and distinguish between the luminous and 
the voluminous, his subject wodld stand forth 
in clearer light, and his readers would be more 
grateful. c. A. L. Richards. 



Xew Glimpses of a Famous Old Diary.* 

In these modem days, when few persons 
keep diaries, and those few are ashamed to 
own it, the publishers' lists seem nevertheless 
to indicate a continuous demand for the diaries 
and letters of our ancestors. Frances Bumey 
(1752-1840) was one of the latest as well as 
one of the best of the famous English diarists. 
The three handsome volumes which comprise 
Messrs. Wame & Co.'s new edition of the best 
portion of her '^ Diary and Letters '' nearly 
corresponds to the three important epochs of 
this interesting woman's career. 

The first epoch .begins with the publication 
of " Evelina," when " Fanny " (as she is al- 
ways called by her present editor) was twenty- 
six years old. At the age of nine, owing to 
the death of her mother and the negligence of 
her father, her education was left to take care 
of itself ; the various and brilliant society that 
was accustomed to assemble under Dr. Bumey's 
roof took little notice of the small, shy, silent, 
rather plain girl, who was with them rather 
than of them ; nor did any of them, least of 
all the father himself, think of connecting her 
with the fascinating new novel that everyone 
was discussing. When the secret could no 

*Thb Diabt Ajn> Lbttjuks of Madams D'Abblat 
(Frances Bnmey. ) With notes by W. C. Ward, and prefaced 
by Lord Maoaolay's essay. New York: Frederick Wame 
A Go. 



longer be kept, the timid and obscure girl 
found herself the most sought and the most 
praised person in the set. She was speedily 
taken up by Mrs. Thrale, and this was prac- 
tically an introduction to the most brilliant lit- 
erary circle of the day. Literary lions of all 
sizes, from the monarch Johnson downwards, 
were wont to resort to the house of Mr. Thrale, 
te eat his dinners and to enjoy the conversa- 
tion of his lively wife. Fanny was soon domes- 
ticated for a long visit in the household, and 
the diary gives us frequent glimpses of its 
bright talk and varied interests. Many of the 
passages have a perennial sort of freshness 
that may justify quotation to an age that per- 
haps knows not Fanny as well as she deserves. 
Here is a sample tea-table sketch : 

"The P. family came in to tea. When they were 
gone Mrs. Thrale complained that she was quite worn 
out with that tiresome silly woman, Mrs. P., who had 
talked of her family and affairs till she was sick to 
death of hearing her. 

<*< Madam,' said Dr. Johnson, <why do you blame 
the woman for the only sensible thing she could do — 
talking of her family and her affairs ? For how should 
a woman who is as empty as a drum, talk upon any 
other subject ? If you speak to her of the sun, she 
does not know that it rises in the east; if you speak to 
her of the moon, she does not know it changes at the 
full; if you speak to her of the queen, she does not 
know she is the king's wife; — how then, can you blame 
her for talking of her family and affairs ? * " 

The second volume covers a period of five 
years — the most unhappy, although in the 
short-sighted eyes of Fanny's immediate fam- 
ily the most honored, portion of her life. Miss 
Bumey's fame as the author of two popular 
novels — " Cecilia " having appeared about four 
years after " Evelina " — had attracted the no- 
tice of the King and Queen, George III. and 
his wife Charlotte. It was the Queen's wish 
to attach so important a person to her house- 
hold ; and accordingly Fanny was appointed 
a keeper of the robes, entering upon her duties 
in the month of July, 1786. A more unsuit- 
able selection could hardly have been made. 
Dress had always been one of the last subjects 
about which she had troubled herself ; she had 
not the physical strength for the assiduous at- 
tention, the unremitting readiness for every 
summons to the dressing-room, the frequent 
and long readings, and the perpetual sojourn 
at the palace ; she detested cards, and indeed 
knew nothing about them, but was expected to 
pass her evenings at the card-table in order to 
be agreeable to her colleague, Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg, who seems fully to have justified 
Macaulay's description as ^^ an old hag from 
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Germany, of mean understanding, of insolent 
manners, and of a temper which, naturally 
savage, had now been exasperated by disease." 
To Fanny herself the consequences were thor- 
oughly disastrous. Her almost constant at- 
tendance upon the Queen was incompatible 
with literary pursuits, and her pen was per- 
force idle ; she had renounced the prospect of 
competence for a salary which was barely suf- 
ficient for the expenses of her wardrobe ; she 
had been more than usually happy in her 
domestic life and social connections, and found 
that she had exchanged her intimacy with such 
men as Edmund Burke and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and such women as Mrs. Thrale and 
Mrs. Montagu, for the empty society of his 
majesty's equerries ; the severe strain of court 
ceremonial soon began to tell cruelly on her 
health. However, ever faithful to her diary, 
we now reap the reward of her sufferings as 
we read the briUia|it pages in which her 
humour and penetration have invested with 
an interest not its own the frivolous tattle of 
her commonplace companions. Her account 
of the royal family is on the whole favorable. 
The princesses appear to have been really 
amiable, and, so far as etiquette would per- 
mit, sensible young women. To the credit of 
the King and Queen be it said, they seem to 
have inspired Fanny with a sincere regard. 
But even Fanny, with all her loyal partiality, 
could make no more of them than that they 
were a well-meaning couple, whose conversa- 
tion never rose above the commonplace. Few 
events occurred to relieve the wretched monot- 
ony of her life. One of these, however, took 
place when she made one of the party on a 
royal visit to Oxford. That neither the monot- 
ony of her official duties, nor the insipidity of 
her associates, nor even the odious tyranny of 
her colleague, could wholly subdue in the au- 
thor of *' Evelina " and " Cecilia " her bright 
and humorous disposition, is apparent when 
she comes to describe some of the incidents of 
the tour of the colleges. 

" The last college we visited was Cardinal Wolsey's 
— an immense fabric. While roving about a very spa- 
cious apartment, Mr. Fairly came behind me and whis- 
pered that I might easily slip out into a small parlor, 
to rest a little while; almost everybody having taken 
some opportunity to contrive themselves a little sitting 
but myself. . . . Mr. Fairly there produced from 
a papet repository concealed in his coat pocket some 
apricots and bread, and insisted upon my eating; but I 
was not inclined to the repast, and saw that he was 
half famished himself; so was poor Miss Flanta; how- 
ever, he was so persuaded I must both be as hungry 
and as tired as himself, that I was forced to eat an ap- 



ricot to appease him. Presently, while we were in the 
midst of this regale, the door suddenly spread, and the 
queen came in I — followed by as many attendants as the 
room would contain. Up we all started, myself alone 
not discountenanced, for I really think it quite respect 
sufficient never to sit down in the royal presence, with* 
out aiming at having it supposed I have stood bolt up- 
right ever since I have been admitted to it. Quick 
into our pockets was crammed our bread, and close 
into our hands was squeezed our fruit; by which I dis- 
covered that our appetites were to be supposed anni- 
hilated, at the same time that our strength was to be 
invincible." 

At last the time came when Fanny was no 
longer capable of supporting the f/tigues of 
her situation. Her friends were seriously 
alarmed ; even her fellow-slaves at court com- 
miserated her and urged her retirement. The 
Queen's reluctant consent was gained, a suo- 
cessor was appointed, and the unfortunate vic- 
tim of royal selfishness found herself once more 
free to return to her father's household. Travel^ 
freedom, friendship, domestic affection, soon 
restored the shattered frame and spirits ; and 
at the beginning of the third volume, the Diary 
reveals her in the midst of a brilliant company 
of French refugees who had settled at Juniper 
Hall in Surrey, not far from which was the 
house of Mr. Locke, where Fanny was visiting* 

From a historical point of view, this closing 
portion of the Diary will probably be counted 
as the most valuable. It gives us authentic 
glimpses of some of the actors in that Revolu- 
tion, " the Death-Birth of a World," which 
was getting itself transacted with such terrible 
accompaniments across the channel. Among 
these notables were the Duke de Lioncourt^ 
M . de Tallejrrand, ex-minister of war NarbonnCt 
Madame de Stael, and last but not least inter- 
esting to the readers of the Diary, General 
Alexandre D'Arblay, whom Fanny presently 
falls in love with and marries. Love in a cot- 
tage, on an income of one hundred pounds a 
year, was exactly suited to Fanny's retiring 
and affectionate nature ; and the early years 
of wedded life were probably the happiest she 
had ever known. To these years belong also 
the completion and publication of her third 
novel, " Camilla," dedicated by permission to 
the Queen. 

In 1802, the establishment of peace between 
England and France determined M. D'Arblay 
to revisit France and to endeavor to obtain 
from the First Consul the half-pay pension to 
which his former services in the army had en- 
titled him. His wife and son, now eight years 
old, soon joined him ; and the next ten yeai^ 
were spent in France. Her impressions of that 
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country, and of its distinguished men, are, as 
might be expected, well worthy of citation. 
We select one describing her first sight of Na- 
poleon: 

" Had I not been placed so near the door, and had 
not all about me facilitated my standing foremost and 
being least crowd-obstructed, I could hardly have seen 
him. As it was, I had a view so near, though so brief, 
ot his face, as to be rery much struck by it. It is of a 
deeply impressive cast, pale even to sallowness, while 
not only in the eye but in every feature care, thought, 
melancholy, and meditation are strongly marked, with 
so much of character, nay, genius, and so penetrating a 
seriousness, or rather sadness, as powerfully to sink into 
an observer's mind. « 

'<Yet, thouf^h the busts and medallions I have seen 
are, in general, such good resemblances that I think I 
should have known him untold, he has by no means the 
look to be expected from Bonaparte, but rather of a pro- 
foundly studious and contemplative man, who <o'er 
books consumes ' not only the ' midnight oil,' but his 
own daily strength, * and wastes the puny body to de- 
cay' by abstruse speculation and theoretic plans, or 
rather visions ingenious but not practicable. But the 
look of the commander who heads his own army, who 
fights his own battles, who conquers every difficulty by 
personal exertion, who executes all he plans, who per- 
forms even all he suggests; whose ambition is of the 
most enterprising, and whose bravery is of the most 
daring cast; — this, which is the look to be expected 
from his situation, and the exploits which have led to 
it, the spectator watches for in vain. The plainness, 
also, of his dress, so conspicuously contrasted by the 
finery of all around him, conspires forcibly with his 
countenance, so 'sicklied o'er with the pale hue of 
thought,' to give him far more the air of a student than 



a wamor. 



Madame D'Arblay's last years were spent 

in England, where she lived to be eighty-eight 

years old, surviving both husband and son. 

Toward the dose of her life, her intercourse 

with society was usually confined to that of her 

relatives and of old established friends. She 

was, however, pleased to receive Sir Walter 

Scott, who was brought to her by Mr. Sogers. 

And since we have had from her so many of 

her impressions of others, it is interesting to 

know what impression she herself made, as 

shown in an extract from Sir Walter's diary, 

under date November 18, 1826 : 

<< I have been introduced to Madame D'Arblay, the 
celebrated authoress of 'Evelina' and 'Cecilia' — an 
•elderly lady with no remains of personal beauty, but 
with a simple and gentle manner, and pleasing ex- 
pression of countenance and apparently quick feelings. 
She told me she had wished to see two persons — my- 
■self, of course, being one, the other George Canning. 
This was really a compliment to be pleased with — a 
nice little handsome pat of butter maide up by a neat- 
handed Phillis of a dairy-maid, instead of the grease 
fit only for cart-wheels which one is dosed with by the 
pound. I trust I shall see this lady again." 

Anna B. McMahan. 



Recent Books of Poetry.* 



In << Amenophis and Other Poems '' Mr. Francis 
Turner Palgrave has collected his verses of the last 
quarter-century, and gained a new title to the grati- 
tude of his fellow-men. For in poetry of the con- 
templative sort he stands almost alone among living 
writers in the sincerity of his feeling and the simple 
perfection of its expression. He finds his truest 
inspiration in the religious sentiment, and his hymns 
and lyrics of devotion are among the best in the 
language. Let as make a selection from the fine 
poem which sings the ^'Quatuor Novissima" of 
Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. The general 
argument of the poem is to the effect that God has 
mercifully hidden from mortal vision 

'' The saored terrors of the final day." 

The complex problems of the modern world make 
the holy life a very different thing from what it 
was in the earlier ages of faith. Looking backward 
to those days, the poet's vision finds such beautiful 
expression as this : 
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I see the climbing road 

Which from laire he trodOf 
Bruno, while on the heights a home he seeks : 

Rook-flown the vale and rude, 

The soul of solitude ; 
Ghray shiver'd walls around, and Angel-haonted peaks. 

" There in the twilight low 
The white-robed brothers go, 

And meet and pass, — no sign, no look, no word : 
Only they lift their sight 
Tow'rd Uie loved croee-crown'd height, 

And pierce beyond the blue, and see the ascended Lord. 

* AMXNOPms, and Other Poems, Saored and Secular. By 
Francis T. Palgrave. New York: Maomillan & Co. 

FaAirois Drake : A Tragedy of the Sea. By S. Weir 
Biitchell, M.D., LL.D., Harr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
t&Go. 

Thb Mothbb, and Other Poems. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D., Harv. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin A, Co. 

A Book of Dat-Dbbams. By Charles Leonard Moore. 
New York : Henry Holt & Co. 

SoKos AND SoNMBTS, and Other Poems. By Maurice 
Francis Egan. Chicago : A. C. McClnrg & Co. 

Ave: An Ode for the Centenary of the Birth of Peroy 
Bysshe Shelley, Angnst 4, 1892. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Toronto : Williamson Book Co. 

Lachbtblb Mubarum, and Other Poems. By William 
Watson. New York : MacmiUan <& Co. 

Ltbic Lotb : An Anthology. Edited by William Watson. 
New York: Macmillan St Co. 

LovB SoNos OF English Poets, 1500-1800. With notes 
by Ralph H. Caine. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Mexican and South American Poems (Spanish and 
English). Translated by Ernest S. Green and Miss H. von 
Lowenfels. San Diego : Dodge & Burbeck. 

Deutsche Volksliedeb : A Selection from German Folk- 
songs. Edited by Horatio Stevens White. New York : G. 
P. Pntnam^s Sons. 

The Collected Poems OF Philip BourkeMarston. Ed* 
ited by Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

Poems, Dialogues in Verse, and Epigrams. By Wal- 
ter Savage Landor. Edited by Charles C. Crump. In two 
volumes. London : J. M. Dent <& Co. 
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** There in dim gfranite cavOf 

To Fancy's eye the graxe 
Of some forsfotten faiK)ff warrior wild. 

Circling the saintly head 

The light of Hearen is shed, 
As in the Mother's arms he sees the Eternal Child. 

** And though the final Fear 

Gloom near and yet more near 
As days from life's fast-falling rosary slip ; 

Yet in that Faith and Friend 

Secure, he sights the end, — 
God's pardon and award from his Redeemer's lip." 

Bat the saint of the modern world may not rest 
satisfied with this easy solution of the dark problem 
of life. 

*' Not in the wild, not so 
Onr later footsteps go, 
Doom'd to the garish world, the vulgar sphere I 
The dull worn ways, the strife 
And highway-dust of life. 
Such is thy lot, O Man I — thine heritage is here ! " 

There is in this more than a touch of Arnold's re- 
gretful yearning, but neither poet has quite learned 
Groethe's lesson, 

" Dem Tiichtigen ist diese Welt nioht stumm," 

or attained to his serenely contemplative mood. 
There is no little mysticism in Mr. Palgrave's (as 
in all ) religious song, but it does not for that lose 
touch with life. The following stanzas are the first 
half of a poem called '* Quia Dilexit Multum." 

" Yes, she is outcast from the world ; 
The decent crowd of rich and good 
With scorn or silence pass her hy, 
Or bid her search the streets for food : — 
Yet when the jewels are made up, 

She shall he ransom'd, yet : 
For she has loved Him more than all. 

And He will not forget. 

^* 'Tis not He does not prize the pure. 
Or disesteems the holy heart, 
Or judges each the same as tdl, 
Or fails to take His liegemen's part : 
But that He sees us as we are 

With calm of perfect eyes ; 
Reads sorrow hid in reckless mirth. 

And smiles heneath our ^hs." 

Mr. Palgrave*s verse is not all religious in theme. 
There is a noble ballad, " The Lost * Eurydice,* " in 
which the poet of " The Visions of England '* speaks 
once more. ^' Amenophis " (written as early as 
1868) is a long narrative of Egyptian fable, written 
in heroic couplets. 

" Dead in a dying city, 

Through her silent water-ways sped 
Toward the misty West, and the place of rest 
And gray home of the mighty dead," 

are lines taken from a poem in memory of Brown- 
ing, a poem which carves this epitaph for its subject : 

*' For he, Star-crested, Hope-armour'd, 
Struck straight at a swelling tide ; 
In the valley of douht, with clarion shout. 
Chased coward and doubter aside." 

One more quotation must be made, to illustrate Mr. 
Palgrave as a poet of nature. Autumn has been 



invoked by earlier poets with more of passion, but 
when in more faultlessly gprave and simple strain ? 

^^ With downcast eyes and footfall mild. 
And dose-drawn robe of lucid haze 

The rose-red Summer's russet child. 
O'er field and forest Autumn strays : 

On lawn and mead at rising day 

Tempers the green with pearly gray ; 

And 'neath the burning beech throws round 

A golden carpet on the ground. 

'* And oft a look of long regret 

Her eyes to Summer's glory throw ; 
Delaying oft the brand to set 

That strips the blossom from the bough : 
And where in some low shelter'd vale 
The last sweet August hues prevail, 
Her eager frosts she will repress. 
And spare the lingering loveliness." 

For a man whose chief distinction has been won 
in a very different profession from that of letters^ 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is producing literary work re- 
markable both for amount and for quality. Two 
volumes of verse are the latest of his publications ; 
one a dramatic episode, the other a collection of mis- 
cellaneous pieces. The subject of ^' Francis Drake *^ 
is taken from the story of the great seaman^s voy- 
age around the Cape to the Pacific, and deals with 
the disaffection of Thomas Doughty, that curious 
character whose conduct has baffled the historian, 
although the evidence of his treachery seems, on 
the whole, sufficient to justify his execution. The 
drama is in sober and dignified blank verse, and 
contains many passages of marked beauty. Dr. 
Mitchell's other volume is entitled ^*The Mother 
and Other Poems." Among the best things in this- 
rather uneven collection are the pieces inspired by 
Italian scenes, and of these ** The Decay of Venice*'' 
is a noteworthy example. 

" The glowing pageant of my story lies 
A shaft of light across the stormy years. 
When 'mid the agony of blood and tears. 
Or pope or kaiser won the mournful prize, 
Till I, the fearless child of ocean, heard 

The step of doom, and, trembling to my fall. 
Remorseful knew that I had seen unstirred 
Proud Freedom's death, the tyrant's festival ; 

Whilst that Italia which was yet to be, 
And is, and shall be, sat a virgin pure. 
High over Umbria on the mountain slopes, 
And saw the failing fires of liberty 
Fade on the chosen shrine she deemed secure. 
Where died for many a year man's noblei^ hopes." 

Mr. Charles Leonard Moore, the *^new poet'" 
whose advent was recently heralded by Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, has republished for general circulation 
the *^ Book of Day Dreams " that called fortli Dr* 
Mitchell's praise. The praise does not seem, on the- 
whole, to have been greatly overwrought, for Mr. 
Moore has the large utterance that makes even good 
ordinary poetry seem trifling, and transports us to an 
ether unbreathed by versifiers with whom technical 
excellence is the sole aim. Technical excellence, in- 
deed, Mr. Moore does not always, does not often, 
exhibit, but he gives us instead powerful imagina- 
tion and thoughts almost beyond the reaches of our 
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souls. His book contains exactly one hundred 
short poems, sonnets in the Shakespearian form — a 
venturesome undertaking! — forming a sequence 
suggestive of <' The House of Life." The passion 
and the peace of these remarkable poems are well 
exemplified by the following finely contrasted " son- 
nets ": 

** The Spring returns I What matters then that War 
On the horizon like a heaeon bums, 
Hiat Death ascends, man's most desired star, 
That Darkneta is his hope ? The Spring returns ! 
Triumphant through the vider-arohM oope 
She oomes, she comes, unto her tsmumy. 
And at her coronation are set ope 
The prisons of the mind, and roan is free ! 
And heggai^uiarbed or over-bent with snows, 
£aeh mortaL long defeated, disallowed. 
Peeling her touch, grows stronger-limbed, and knows 
The purple on his shoulders and is proud. 
The Spring returns I O madness beyond sense. 
Breed in our bones thine own omnipotence ! " 

This is magnificent poetry, indeed, and our other 
selection, if less imperious in its appeal, has a charm 
no less potent to create and fortify the mood of 
which it makes eloquent discourse. 

" Yet if uncaring for the increasing ghosts 
That throng and beckon where life's paths descend, 
In turn uncared-for by the human hosts. 
The soul may lean on Nature as a friend. 
Look in her eyes : thoee shadowed realms are fair. 
Cling, closer cling to her deep-cloven breast : 
Her cool arms thrill, her eyee do seem to wear 
The very secret of the sweetest rest. 
Sink, sink to sleep, so choosing to believe 
Thou hast a balm for all the hurt without, 
A consolation for the thoughts that grieve. 
An answer to the unconquerable doubt. 
Day shall wait on thee, and the twilight pale. 
The stars shall thicken and the leaves shall fail." 

In these two poems, at least, there is hardly a flaw ; 
their faultlessness is somewhat exceptional, it is 
true, but the very defects that the others exhibit 
give evidence of strength rather than of weakness. 
With the greatest of poets, imagination sometimes 
outgrows the restraints of style, and untamed energy 
gives the false effect of slovenly construction. 

The '* Songs and Sonnets " of Mr. Maurice Fran- 
cis Eg^n embody the religious sentiment, as well 
as others of more earthly origin, and show an acute 
sense of natural beauty. But they are marred by 
many verbal infelicities, and careless or common- 
place lines. In 

*^ (Ml, let's float back to where the roses tremble,*' 

for example, the ^< let's " is very unhappy, and the 
line might easily have been improved. 

^' This dark December 
All gloom the mistress of," 

is surely a most lame and impotent stanzaic con- 
clusion. In 

Tlie lilacs burst and filled the air with incense, 
Then roses crowded in the way of June, 

well guarded by their thorns and leaves dense," 
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the verse begins prettily enough, but the rhyme is 
shocking. The sonnet ^'Grolden Noon" may be 



taken as an example of Mr. Egan's best work, and 
very fair work it is, up to the weak ending : 

** Adonis has come back ; cicadas sing, 

Through twelve months silent, for July is here ; 
And thou, O Aphrodite, void of fear, 
Dost sport in gold ; and thou, gold-hearted thing, 
O water-lily, drink'st (where reapers fling 
Their serried loads of many a barbed spear) 
The scent of new-mown hay ; and vague, yet near, 
The voices of the noonday chirpers ring. 
The sky is blue and gold and pearl-besprent. 
High blazes color, larkspur, poppy, pink ; 
The air is incense ; it is joy to live ; 
Yet only soulless creatures are content. 
Alas I in all this splendor we must think. 
Beyond this beauty what has earth to give ? " 

Professor Roberts, of Eling's College, Windsor^ 
N* S., has published in a thin volume an ode for 
the Shelley centenary that takes high rank among 
the poems called forth by that occasion. It is in 
thirty-one ten-line stanzas of nearly conventional 
form (two quatrains and a couplet), and, beginning 
with a lengthy invocation to the familiar landscape 
of the author *s own country — the marsh-meadows 
of Tantramar — passes gracefully into a contempla- 
tive analysis of Shelley's life and ideals. The fol- 
lowing stanza marks the transition : 

" And now, O tranquil marshes, in your vast 

Serenity of vision and of dream. 
Where through by every intricate vein have passed 

With joy impetuous and pain supreme 
The sharp fierce tides that chafe the shores of earth 

In endless and oontrolless ebb and flow, 
Strangely akin you seem to him whose birth 

One hundred years ago 
With fiery succor to the ranks of song 
Defied the ancient gates of wrath and wrong." 

One of the most beautiful of the stanzas that fol- 
low is this : 

" Thyself the lark melodious in mid-heaven ; 

Thyself the Protean shape of chainless cloud. 
Pregnant with elemental fire, and driven 

Through deeps of quivering light and darkness loud 
With tempest, yet beneficent as prayer ; 

Thyself the wild west wind, relentless strewing 
The withered leaves of custom on the air, 

And through the wreck pursuing 
O'er lovelier Amos, more imperial Romes, 
Thy radiant visions to their viewless homes." 

The poem has a few minor defects, but is, on the 
whole, a sustained and worthy production, almost 
on the level of the author's best work. 

Mr. William Watson's " Lachrym® Musarum," 

from which The Dial has made some quotations 

in its <^ Tennysoniana," is now published, with a 

few other poems, in a thin volume. It remains, to 

our mind, the best of the many poetical tributes 

that the death of Tennyson has evoked. For its 

noblest passage, which we have not quoted before, 

we may here find space : 

''*' For lo I creation's self is one great choir, 
And what is nature's order but the rhyme 
Whereto the worlds keep time. 

And all things move with all things from their prime ? 
Who shall expound the mystery of the lyre ? 
In far retreats of elemental mind 
Obscurely comes and goes 
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The imperative breath of aonsr, that as the wind 
Is tracklees, and obtiyions whence it blows. 
Demand of lilies wherefore they are white. 
Extort her crimson secret from the rose, 
Bnt ask not of the Mose that she disclose 
The meaning of the riddle of her might : 
Somewhat of all things sealed and recondite, 
Save the enigma of herself, she knows. 
The master could not tell, with all his lore, . 
Wherefore he sang, or whence the mandate sped : 
£v*n as the linnet sings, so I, he said ; — 
Ah, rather as the imperial nightingale, 
Hiat held in trance the ancient Attic shore. 
And charms the ages with the notes that o'er 
Ail woodland chants immortally prevail ! 
And now, from onr vain plaudits greatly fled, 
He with diviner silence dwells instead, 
And on no earthly sea with transient roar. 
Unto no earthly airs, he trims his sail, 
Bnt far beyond onr vision and onr hail 
Is heard forever and is seen no more.'* 

Mr. Watson also reprints in this volume his poem 
on the Shelley centenary, thus linking together the 
two great names of our century's song. These are 
the closing stanzas of the poem : 

** A creatnre of impetnons breath, 
Onr torpor deadlier than death 
He knew not, — whatsoe'er he saith 

Flashes with life: 
He spnrreth men — he quickeneth 

To splendid strife. 

** And in his gnsts of song he brings 
Wild odors shaken from strange wings. 
And unfamiliar whisperings 

From far lips blown, 
While all the mptarooB heart of things 

Throbs through his own, — 

" His own that from the burning pyre 
One who had loved his wind-swept lyre 
Out of the sharp teeth of the fire 

Unmolten drew, 
Beside the sea that in her ire 

Smote him and slew." 

Mr. Watson also figures among this season's an- 
thologists, his collection being styled '^ Lyric Love," 
and published in the ^'Grolden Treasury '* series 
of volumes. He has done more than to bring 
together the best love lyrics of the language, for his 
collection includes many things that are not lyrical 
except in feeling. It includes, for example, ex- 
tracts from the longer poems of Shakespeare, Pope, 
and Milton. This, with the fact that Mr. Watson's 
range of reading is exceptionally wide, makes his 
collection unlike any other with which we are ac- 
quainted. The old familiar songs are here, of 
course, but there are also many comparatively un- 
familiar. He is certainly right in claiming that 
<< there is in this book nothing that is not good 
poetry, and little that is not very fine poetry in- 
deed." But the best of us have our limitations, 
and Mr. Watson brings his own to view in a pre- 
face, which, accounting for the omission of many 
EHizabethan lyrics, confesses his failure to ap- 
preciate those loveliest flowers of English song. 
Mr. Watson here quite unnecessarily lays himself 
open to criticism, for we should have expected so 
small a volume to omit much that is dear to us, and 



should certainly have had no quarrel with him on 
that score. But since he goes out of his way to 
attack Campion and Barnefield, we must enter a 
distinct protest. And what can we say of the man 
who describes the verse, 

** Nay, I have done, you get no more of me,** 



in Drayton's greatest sonnet, as '< coarse in feeling" 
and '^ rude in expression " ? 

Mr. Ralph H. Caine's *' Love Songs of English 
Poets " is an anthology collected upon more conven- 
tional lines than the one last mentioned ; it does 
not studiously slight the Elizabethan song-books, 
nor does it make the somewhat rash experiment 
of selecting from living poets. The years 1500 
to 1800 are given upon the title-page in designation 
of the volume's scope, but the latter date merely 
means that the poets included were all born before 
the present century, and one so recently among the 
living as Wells (who died in 1879 ) finds a place. 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and Herrick are the English 
love-poets par excellence, according to Mr. Caine, 
for which saying no one will quarrel with him, 
especially as he gives abundant space to Campion, 
Coleridge, Landor, and a number of others. 

A volume of '^Mexican and South American 
Poems" gives us the Spanish text and English 
translation on opposite pages. As there are nearly 
f bur hundred of the pages, there is space for a con- 
siderable collection of Spanish -American verse. 
The Mexican poets, Acufla, Carpio, and Calderon, 
are represented by numerous selections ; a score of 
other poets (mostly South American) have one or 
two numbers each. The editors have also included, 
on account of its great popularity in Mexico, Seflor 
Gaspar Nuftez de Arce's long poem, <<La Selva 
Oscura." Most of the translations are line-for-line 
versions of the baldest description, but even these 
are superior to the occasional attempts to translate 
into English rhymed measures. A triplet from 
'* La Selva Oscura " may serve to show of what the 
translators are capable when they are not content 
with being literal : 

** Lleno de admiiaoion vfle delante 
De mi, llor^, eon vox oonmovedora 
Grit^, oayendo proetemado : — Oh Dante I *' 

This passage takes form as follows : 

** I saw him stand before me and mine eyes did chant 
Hie praise, and weeping feU I prostrate and did pant 
With deep emotion and with touching voice : O Dant ' ! " 

It is safe to say that no reader of the English alone 

can get from this volume the slightest notion of the 

grace and beauty not infrequently characteristic of 

the Spanish. Here is a pretty stanza descriptive 

of a tyrant : 

** Sub ojoB oansados 
Anhelan el llanto ; 
Mas nunca sn encanto 
Prob^ la maldad : 
Al oielo levanta 
La dieetra homicida. 
Con voK dolorida 
CUmando : Piedad I '' 
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And here is the English that stands for it : 

" HU weary eyes 
Crave for tears ; 
Yet iniquity their charm 
Never tasted. 

To heaven he raises 
His murderons rig^ht hand, 
Ezolaiming * Mercy ! ' 
In a dreadful voice/* 

We fear that our translators have a defective sense 
of humor. 

Taking for text Rttckert*s 

"' Das schonste ward eedichtet 
Von kein^s Dichter s Mnnd,^' 

Mr. Horatio Stevens White, of Cornell University, 
has edited, with all the necessary apparatus of in- 
tro<luotion and notes, a selection of *^ Deutsche 
Volkslieder." Most of the old favorites are in- 
cluded, although the rule of admitting nothing of 
known authorship has kept out many songs, from 
Luther's hymn to •* Die Wacht am Rhein," that 
would otherwise be among the first thought of for 
such a collection. The book takes tlie pleasing 
form of a •' Knickerbocker Nugget." 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who for many 
years enjoyed the friendship of the late Philip 
Bourke Marston, has now paid to his memory a 
crowning tribute in her edition of his collected 
poems. The saddest, perhaps, of all stories in the 
literary biography of England is once more told 
by Mrs. Moulton in an introduction of exquisite 
sympathy and tenderness, and is followed by all the 
published verse of the poet, as well as by a score or 
more of pieces hitherto kept in manuscript. This 
'' Aftermath " consists mostly of sonnets, and makes 
no perceptible extension of the poet's range. In- 
deetl, the chords struck within all these four hun- 
dred pages of song are few in number, but they 
are of harmony so pure that they must always '' be 
dear to whoever loves what is loveliest and truest 
in literature." It seems to us, as to Mrs. Moulton, 
that Marston reached his highest level in ^^Wind 
V^oices," his third volume. The music of such po- 
ems as *• Pure Souls " and ** Thy Garden " can 
never be forgotten, nor the cry of one despairing 
soul to another in the sonnets to James Thomson. 
This beautifully printed volume, with its portrait 
frontispiece, is a welcome accession to the shelf 
upon which is assembled the goodly company of 
Victorian poets. 

A still more welcome accession to that shelf (for 
the volumes may as well go there as anywhere 
else) is Mr. Crump's edition of the poems of Lan- 
dor. For this gift, indeed, we can hardly find 
words to thank both publisher and editor. It has 
been to us for many years the most astonishing of 
facts tliat no collection of Landor's poems was ac- 
cessible to the general reader. Only in the eight- 
volume edition of the author's works (long out of 
print and very expensive ) were they attainable in 
anything like their entirety, and this was true in a 
period characterized, more than any earlier one, by 



reprints of all sorts of writers, the unworthy quite 
as frequently as the worthy. So grateful are we 
for the present edition that we are not disposed to 
censure the editor very severely for his omissions, 
grievously as we note them. How could an editor, 
with any feeling for poetry at all, abridge the im- 
mortal ** Hellenics," or, having resolved upon the 
ruthless work, how was it possible for him to leave 
out that perfect tragic idyl, ^^ Iphigeneia and Aga- 
memnon " ? The editor's introduction gives evi- 
dence (we say it with regret) that he has but im- 
perfect sympathy with the poetry of the writer 
whose prose he has edited with admirable taste and 
discrimination. For his sins of omission he makes, 
however, a certain reparation by reprinting the 
fragment '* From the Phocteans," which even 
Forster neglected, and which has remained un- 
printed since 1802, when it appeared in company 
with **Grebir." These two works, at all events, 
Mr. Crump has given us, and the magnificent se- 
ries of dramatic poems from ''Count Julian" to 
*' Antony and Octavius," and the glorious ^* Regen- 
eration," and most of the ''Hellenics," and nearly 
two hundred pages of the shorter poems. Most of 
the omissions made are of personal and occasional 
poems, the best of which are doubtless given us, but 
the lovers of Lander's vei-se (and who really knows 
it that does not love it?) will never be satisfied 
until they can have it all brought together, and will 
think it a great pity that the work should have 
been so nearly done, and yet not done once for 

all. We 

'' Take what hath been for years delay 'd *' 

with regret that it should now be given with grudg- 
ing measure ; but the leaves, we know, as Landor 
knew, will fall for that no hour the earlier from his 
coronal. *'" I shall dine late," he said, '' but the 
dining-room will be well lighted, the guests few 
and select." William Morton Payne. 



Briefs on New Hooks. 

^. , , In respect of the amount and iren- 

CMfttcifr and *^ , , " 

genius 0/ eral excellence of artistic production, 

iwnch Art. France is to the modern world what 

Italy was to the Renaissance and Greece was to an- 
tiquity. It becomes essential, then, as an element 
of general culture, to know wherein the distinctive 
merit of French art lies, what are its specific aims 
and limitations, something of the course of its histor- 
ical and academic development, and something of 
the great names that illustrate its several epochs. 
To^ Americans, a fair degree of information on 
these points seems especially desirable. America 
is fast becoming the lea<ling foreign mart for 
French paintings. The cheerful abundance of 
American dollars, and the growing aptitude of their 
owners to spend them intelligently, draw liberally 
every year upon the output of the Paris ateliers, 
and the coming Exhibition will doubtless stimulate 
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the influx. Messrs. Scribner & Co. have issued a 
little work on " French Art," by Mr, W. C. Brown- 
ell, that will meet, better than any book we now 
recall, the needs of those who want to *^ read up " 
briefly yet intelligently on French painting and 
sculpture. It is not too technical, nor is it a book 
for the mere smatterer. Mr. Brownell is a rarely 
competent critic and expositor of French ideas and 
character, and he needs no introduction to our 
readers. It may be added that '^ French Art " is 
very agreeably, as well as instructively, written. 
The contents are divided under the several heads : 
" Classic Painting," " Romantic Painting," " Real- 
istic Painting," ^* Classic Sculpture," '* Academic 
Sculpture," and " The New Movement in Sculp- 
ture." Each division opens with a general discus- 
sion of the topic proposed, and closes with brief 
criticism and appreciation of representative works 
and individuals. Mr. Brownell finds that ^^ More 
than that of any other modern people French art 
is a national expression. ... Of almost any 
French picture or statue of any modern epoch one's 
first thought is that it is French. The national 
quite overshadows the personal quality. ... As 
one walks through the French rooms at the Lou- 
vre, through the galleries of the Luxembourg, 
through the unending rooms of the Salon, he is 
impressed by the splendid competence everywhere 
displayed, the high standard of culture universally 
attested, by the overwhelming evidence that France 
stands at the head of the modern world aestheticallv 
— but not less, I think, does one feel the absence of 
imagination, opportunity, of spirituality, of poetry 
in a word. . . . The most distinct and durable 
impression left by any exhibition of French pic- 
tures is that the French {esthetic genius is at once 
admirably artistic and extremely little poetic." 
French painting is essentially an exquisite handi- 
craft; and Mr. Brownell accentuates throughout 
what we may term its admirable prose qualities, its 
lucidity, poise, and entire adequacy of expression. 



Sooty iketchei 
of London lift 
and manners. 



Under the title " Round London " 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. reprint 
from ^t Household Words "a sheaf 
of thumb-nail sketches of London life and manners, 
by Montagu Williams, Q. C. The volume is in 
two Parts : ^* Down East," drawn from the author's 
experiences while serving as a police magistrate in 
the " city "; and " Up West," largely a rSchauffS 
of more or less malodorous West End scandals. 
The book is, in its slight way, informing, and may 
be skimmed over not without entertainment. The 
prevailing impression one gets from it is that Lon- 
don, socially, would bear a thorough fumigating, 
and that Montagu Williams, Q.C., was, for a magis- 
trate of worth and dignity, rather over-addicted to 
tattle. Of the two Parts, ''Down East" is the 
more important During his magistracy at the East 
End the author was fond of roving about among 
his *' subjects " incognito — after the fashion of the 
Caliph of Bagdad — and he thus picked up a deal 



of curious information. He cheerfuUv bears wit- 
ness to the unmatched brutality of the English 
lower classes, and satisfies the American reader 
that '< Bill Sykes " was not an over-drawn monster, 
but an actual type still flourishing abundantly. For 
instance : '' If anyone has any doubts as to the bru- 
talities practiced on women by men, let him visit 
the London Hospital on a Saturday night. Very 
terrible sights will meet his eye. Sometimes as 
many as twelve or fourteen women may be seen 
seated in the receiving-room, waiting for their 
bruised and bleeding bodies to be attended to. In 
nine cases out of ten the injuries have been inflicted 
by brutal and perhaps drunken husbands. The 
nurses tell me, however, that any remarks they 
may make reflecting on the aggressors are received 
with great indignation by the wretched sufferer^;. 
They positively will not hear a single word against 
the cowardly ruffians." 

Among the ** FiRST Days among the Contra- 

Southem negroes bands " ( Lee & Shepard) is the re- 

nt e iti ar. ^^^^ ^£ Eii^g^|jg^j| jj gotume's exi>e- 

rience as a teacher of newly-freed negroes during 
the Civil War. The book, though rather fragment- 
ary, is readable, and it conveys a good idea of the 
mental status and capacity of the '* intelligent con- 
traband." On this point, the author thinks, North- 
em people were then strangely ignorant ; and she 
furnishes some amusing stories in point which cer- 
tainly bear out the charge. There was no day, she 
says, without Northern visitors to the school, and 
the questions they put to the pupils — most of whom 
could not tell time by the clock or distinguish the 
right hand from the left — wer« << amusing and ex- 
asperating." One inspired donkey, for instance 
(possibly " Mr. Barlow," re-fleshed ) solemnly put * 
the query, '' Children, can you tell me what is meant 
by the Trinity ? " Finding the " children " rather 
foggy in Alexandrian dialectics, he proceeded forth- 
with to bray most learnedly on his theme for the 
balance of the hour, — probably what he had been 
aching to do from the start. Another caller, more 
rational, asked : '* Children, who is Jesus Christ ? " 
'* For a moment the whole school seemed paralyzed. 
Then one small boy shouted out, * Gineral Saxby, 
sar.' Upon this an older boy sprang up, and, giving 
him a vigorous thrust in the back, exclaimed, ' Not 
so, boy ! Him's Massa Linkum.' " Miss Botume 
was stationed in the region about Beaufort and 
Hilton Head, S.C., near the edge of battle, while 
Charleston was still holding out ; and her narrative 
is enlivened with reminiscences of that stirring 
time. 

Interpretation ^ ^=^ ^^^^O" ^/„^^f <\ " ^T 

of Shelley's Pro- metheus Unbound (Heath) is ed- 

metheusVnbound. .^^^ ^^ yj^^ j^ g^^^^g^^ ^j^^ ^^^ 

is designed to render the poem more widely known 
to the general reader and more available for pur- 
poses of the class-room. To this end a good crit- 
ical apparatus is furnished in the shape of notes, 
extracts from criticisms on the poem, and an in- 
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troduction in three parts — *^ The Drama and the 
Time," -* A Study of the Myth," and " The Drama 
as a Work of Art." Miss Scudder does not agree 
Mrith that school of critics who insist that '^ Pro- 
metheus Unhound " is simply a succession of shin- 
ing pictures and lovely melodies. Yielding full 
admiration to these, she maintains that the drama 
will he hest understood hy regarding it as the su- 
preme expression, in imaginative form, of the new 
spirit of democracy which entered into human life 
as a great renovating power, more than one hun- 
dred years ago. At one moment, and one only, in 
the evolution of English song since Beowulf, was 
possible the formation of a myth; and at this 
moment appeared the man to create it. Only at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, only by 
the man Shelley, could the *^ Prometheus Unbound " 
have been written. Without trying to translate the 
poem into a series of moral maxims, it is quite pos- 
sible to apprehend something of the broader rela^ 
tions which its imagery bears to the facts of human 
life, and such an apprehension is essential to the 
best enjoyment of the drama. A comparison of 
the drama with the ** Prometheus Bound " of ^s- 
chylus, by Miss Lucy H. Smith, A.B., is a valu- 
able addition to this very satisfactory volume. 



Introduetory 
slttdie* in 



'^ Empire and Papacy in the Middle 

Ages" (MacmiUan), is the title of 
Medi^rrai Bi^<^. ^ jj^^j^ y^^^^ ^^ j^^^ j^ Greenwood, 

intended as a school text-book introductory to the 
study of medifeval history. Beginning with the 
barbarian invasions, the author epitomizes the his- 
t4)ry of the world-church and the world-empire down 
to the time when tlfeir unity was destroyed by the 
Reformation. To pack all this into a volume of 
220 pages shows rather unusual powers of condensa- 
tion, and what would be to most writers the exercise 
of considerable self-denial. In the present case the 
self-denial must be shared to some extent by the 
reader, for the style, though direct and nervous, is at 
times obscure, and thie effort for compactness has 
more than once led to the sacrifice of truth to brevity, 
not so much by glaring misstatements as by omissions 
or misleading half-truths. It is scarcely consistent to 
write Odoacer in one place and Odovakar two pages 
farther on ; and to carry back the name Hungary to 
the fifth century is to perpetuate an unfortunate 
historical error. An account of the mediaeval em- 
pire is certainly inadequate without some reference 
to those more modem times when the empire, shorn 
of imperial power, still lived on as a shadow of its 
former self, ^^ neither holy, nor Roman, nor an em- 
pire." If Miss Greenwood's book is used in schools 
it will require, even more than most text-books, to 
be supplemented and explained by a skilful teacher. 

A ediii '^^'^ Very interesting account of the 

of a favorite voyage of the "Challenger," by the 

scientific rcork, ^^ Prof essor H. N. Moseley of Ox- 
ford, "Notes by a Naturalist an account of ob- 
servations made during the voyage of H. M. S. 



*■ Challenger ' round the world in the years 1872- 
1876," has appeared in a new and revised edition 
(Putnam), with maps, portrait, and woodcuts, and 
a brief memoir of the author. The book, which 
was published for the first time in 1879, is so well 
known that it is hardly necessary to recommend it 
here. The new edition is enlarged in several re^ 
spects. It contains now a short memoir of the life 
of Moseley by G. C. B. (G. C. Browne, a pupil of 
Moseley), his portrait, a list of books, scientificr 
papers, and monographs published by Moseley, and 
a list of papers written by his assistants and pupil» 
under his superintendence at Oxford. The inci^ 
dents of the voyage are recorded with inimitable 
freshness and vigor ; and in scientific interest the 
book is scarcely inferior to Darwin's " Voyage of a 
Naturalist on the Beagle." 

The German sculptor Christian Dan- 

G^^^Mcuiptor. i®l Ranch, best known to the public 

by his monument of Eling Wilhelm 
and Queen Louise at Charlottenburg, has been made 
the subject of an extended biography by Mrs. Ekl- 
nah D. Cheney (Lee & Shepard). This "Life" 
is based mainly upon the five-volume work of 
Eggers, from which, with permission, Mrs. Cheney 
has made numerous extracts, while her whole book 
may be described as a condensation of its Grerman 
prototype. A few of Ranch's works appear as 
illustrations, and a list of them all is given as an 
appendix. We cannot say that Mrs. Cheney has 
made a very readable book, but Ranch certainly 
deserved an introduction to the American public, 
and the present one may serve until someone shall 
prepare a better. 



BRIEFER MENTION, 



The new edition of Dr. Henry Charles Lea's << Super- 
stition and Force " (Lea) embodies a few revisions and 
a considerable amount of added matter. The essays 
on " The Wager of Battle " and " The Ordeal " have 
been extended by matter taken from Patetta's <<Le 
Ordalie"and Neilson*s "Trial by Combat"; the two 
remaining essays, on " The Wager of Law " and " Tor- 
ture," are left more nearly in their original shape. 

A NEW edition of " The Practical Surveyor's Guide " 
(Baird), by Mr. Andrew Duncan, gives us that popular 
manual in a materially enlarged and improved form. 
Dr. Pietsch's "Katechismns der Feldmesskunst " has 
been mainly drawn upon for the added matter. The 
title-page of the book informs ns that the work con- 
tains "the necessary information to make any person 
of common capacity a finished land surveyor, without 
the aid of a teacher." 

" The Children of the Poor " (Scribner), by Mr. Ja- 
cob A. Riis, is a social study no less valiuible than " How 
the Other Half Lives," by the same author. Mr. Riis 
bases his statements upon close observation of life in 
the New York slums, and interprets the facts with un- 
failing sympathy. The book has its share of statistics 
and other matters of mere information, but it has also 
its share of amusing anecdotes and character sketches, 
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as well as many photographs, and these features make 
it both pietorially and teztually attractive. 

Arthur Youk6*8 « A Tour in Ireland," published in 
1780, is a work almost equal in importance to his bet- 
ter known account of travels in France, and we note 
with satisfaction its appearance in a modem edition. 
Mr. Arthur Wollaston Hutton is the editor of the work, 
which fills two volumes of Bohu's Standard Library 
(Macmillan). The work is reprinted intact, with a con- 
servative text, all the notes that are needed, and a very 
full Young bibliography. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse's <* Gossip in a Library " (Lov- 
ell, Coryell & Co.), of which a second edition has just 
appeared, consists of " ten-minute sermons " upon cer- 
tain selected old books of which the author happily pos- 
sesses first editions. These brief papers were originally 
written for the New York " Independent " at the sug- 
gestion of its editor, the late Mr. John Eliot Bowen. 
We note an error in the preface which should not have 
crept into a second edition. Mr. Gosse is speaking of 
our protective tariff, and implies that it taxes the im- 
portation of old books, such as ** first editions of Milton 
or of Motiere." Our tariff is barbarous enough in its 
treatment of knowledge and art, but it does not, at 
least, go to the extreme of barbarism thus indicated. 

Two pamphlets of considerable historical interest 
come to us from the press of the University of Mich- 
igan. One of them contains a paper on « The Pageant 
of Saint Lusson, Sault Ste. Marie, 1671," by Dr. Jus- 
tin Winsor, read at the University Commencement last 
June. The other is a " commemoration address " on 
^*The Discovery of America," by Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, 
delivered before the University last October. 

"The Visible Universe" (Macmillan), by Mr. J. 
EUard Gore, is a book of popular astronomy, made 
attractive by many charts and photographic plates, as 
well as by an orderly arrangement of subject-matter 
and lucid explanations. The object of the book is " to 
explain and discuss theories which have been supported 
by well-known astronomers and other men of science." 
Beginning with a historical sketch of the nebular hy- 
pothesis, Mr. Gore discusses the various theories of the 
universe and of the constitution of matter, and also de- 
scribes the principal star and nebular g^ups. 

" Rob Roy " is the latest issue of the Dryburgh edi- 
tion of Scott. The illustrations are by Mr. Lockhart 
Bogle, and exhibit both spirit and character. " David 
Copperfield " has been added to the dollar reprints of 
the more popular novels of Dickens. Both these edi- 
tions are published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

The new (third) edition of Mr. Henrj' Van Dyke's 
work on " The Poetry of Tennyson " (Scribner) has a 
portrait of the Laureate, some original verses upon his 
<leath, an enlarged chronology, and a revised estimate 
of " Maud." Upon the latter point the author remarks: 
^* I should be very much ashamed if I felt any shame 
at confessing a change in critical judgment produced by 
the reception of new light. In this case the new light 
that came to me was Tennyson's own wonderful reading 
and interpretation of the poem." 

<« The New Testament and Its Writers " (Randolph) 
is a little handbook of historical criticism, from the or- 
thodox standpoint, by the Rev. J. A. M'Clymont. The 
contents are systematically arranged for easy refer- 
ence. The book is published in a series of ** Guild and 
Bible Class Text-Books," of which the following are 
other recent issues: **The Church of Scotland," bv the 



Rev. Pearson M'Adam Muir; « Handbook of Chriatian 
Evidences," by Dr. Alexander Stewart; and a volume 
of brief essavs entitled <* Life and Conduct," by Dr. eJ. 
Cameron Lees. 

" How Do You Spell It " ? (McClurg) is « a book 
for busy people" by Mr. W. T. C. Hyde. It is a dic- 
tionary of words so printed as << to stamp correct En- 
glish orthography ineffaceably upon the \'isual mem- 
ory." This is done by using heavy-face type for the 
letters that are likely to cause hesitation. Mr. Hyde 
would like to see our spelling reformed altogether, but 
sees tlwt this is out of the question, and so tries to 
make the best of a bad matter. " Names and Their 
Meaning" (Putnam), by Mr. Leopold Wagner, is a 
new edition of a popular work devoted to curious ety- 
mologies. 

LiiTEUARY Notes and Xews. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will soon publish '* Lit- 
erarv Criticism for Students," a volume of extracts from 
the great English critics, from Sidney to Pater, edited 
by Prof. Edward T. McLaughlin. 

Mr. James Part on, just before his death, completed 
a biography of Andrew Jackson for " The Great Com- 
manders " series. Tlie work is about to be published 
by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 

" American Young People " is the title of a new 
monthly magazine for boys and girb, published in Clii- 
cago. It will make a special feature of historical and 
other articles calculated to stimulate the patriotism of 
its vonthful readers. 

Messi*s. Macmillan & Co. issue a catalogue of work.<> 
by American authors published by them, and to this is 
appended a list of foreign works that they have copy- 
righted in this country under the act of 1891. Over 
fiftv titles are included in the latter catcfforv. 

Mr. Henry Craik's " English Prose Writers," in five 
volumes, uniform with Ward's " English Poets," and 
similar in plan, is announced by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. The first volmne, rmining to the close of the six- 
teenth century, is nearly ready for publication. 

Sig. Scartazzini has just published an abridged edi- 
tion of his annotated " Divine Comedy," and promises 
a revised edition of his Dante manual, under the new 
name of <* Dantalogia." The latter work is the one 
translated into English by Mr. Thomas Davidson. 

" The Colossus " is the title of Mr. Opie Read's new 
novel, which will be published in March by Messrh. 
F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago. Tlie same firm liave also 
in press a new edition of " A Kentucky Colonel," which 
has now reached a sale of nearly a hundred thousand 
copies. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has recently published a story, 
"My Lord the Elephant," wliich appeared simultan- 
eously in most of the English-speaking countries. He 
has also written an article on his own boyhood for " The 
Youth's Companion." Nearly twenty thousand copies 
of his " Barrack-Room Ballads " are said to have been 
sold. 

Jos^ Zorilla, whose death from pneumonia was an- 
nounced about a month ago, was a member of the Span- 
ish Academy since 1885, and probably the most |M>pular 
of Spanish poets. He was a voluminous writer of poems 
and dramas, and also made a collection of folklore and 
legendary poems, published under the title « Cantos del 
Trovador." 
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Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued a spe- 
cial catalogue of such of their publications as are fitted 
for the use of school libraries. Only such books are 
included as liave been recommended by the Boards 
of Education of American cities as desirable for school 
reading. The books are fully described, and the grades 
for which they are fitted are in each case designated. 

A white marble monument has been sent to Alicante, 
to be erected over the tomb of the late Professor Free- 
man. It bears the following inscription: "To the pious 
memory of Edward Augustus Freeman, who enshrined 
in letters for all time the early history of England, the 
Norman Conquest, and the destinies of Sicily. Fired 
with a zeal for topographical research, he was struck 
down in the .midst of a journey in Spain by sudden 
sickness, and died there March 16, 1892. '' 

In addition to the libel suits of which we elsewhere 
make mention, the following, from the London " Athe- 
njeum," may be noted : " A case of importance to dra^ 
matic critics was decided last week. Mr. Melford, a 
play-wright, was awarded by a jury £50 damages against 
*The People' because its critic had said the play called 
* The Maelstrom ' was * hooted off the stage,* whereas 
the evidence went to show that there was no * hooting,' 
strictly so-called, only derisive laughter and < boo-boo- 
ing."' 

The Town Council of DUsseldorf has imanimously 
decided to forbid the erection of a monument to Heine 
within the precincts of his native town, although about 
five years ago it had placed three different sites at the 
disposal of the Heine Committee. German papers are 
indignant at the decision of the wise men of Gotham, 
and the " Frankfurter Zeitung " expresses the optim- 
istic, or rather malicious, hope that the time may come 
when a memorial tablet at the Town House of Diissel- 
dorf will commemorate the fact <<that it was in this 
building that the Town Council refused a site to the 
memory of the poet of the * Buch der Lieder.' " 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons announce an " Exhi- 
bition Number " of their monthly magazine, to be pub- 
lished when the Exposition opens. They have planned 
to make it as fine an example of an American magazine 
as can be produced. It is not proposed that the text 
shall relate chiefiy to the Fair, but, on the contrary, 
the writers and artists have been asked to contribute to 
the number what thev themselves think will best re- 
present them. The pages of text and illustration will 
be largely increased and the appearance of the number 
is likely to be looked for with eagerness by all readers 
interested in the work of American magazines. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company will publish 
next month Mr. W. G. CoUingwood's « John Ruskin, 
His Life and Work." Mr. Collingwood was Mr. Rns- 
kin's private secretary, and has had access to much un- 
published material, including both drawings and let- 
ters, many of which will be reproduced. Mr. Ruskin's 
health, periodically made the subject of sensational 
comment by the newspapers, appears to be about what 
it has been for some years past. A recent account des- 
cribes him as rather enjoying the severe weather that 
England as well as America has been experiencing, 
taking two brisk walks every day, and seeing a few 
friends or playing a game of chess in the evening. 

Apropos of Tennyson, Mr. Theodore Watts makes 
the following note in "The Athemeum": «*The For- 
resters ' is still being acted in America with great suc- 
cess, and the sale of the book has reached about three 



thousand copies, I believe, while that of < The Death of 
(Enone ' is not far behind. But it is the sale of the col- 
lected works of Tennyson that his death has sent up so 
enormously, and from that I think I may say, the fam- 
ily do not get one penny. In that ideal community of 
which the author of * Sigurd ' dreams the poet is to get no 
money payment for his verses, but only love. This is 
something more than a beautiful dream. Such a Utopia 
is America for the bard — supposing him always to be a 
British bard — even in these * imperfect days,' vulgarized 
by the prosaic chink of dollars." 

A writer in "The Bookman" tells the following 
amusing story of the Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 
whose real name is as unfamiliar to readers as his as- 
siuned name of Lewis Carroll is well known. " It hap- 
pened that in two houses near together in a London 
street, dimier parties were being given upon the same 
night. Just as the guests in one house were about to 
descend to the dining-room, the door was fiung open, 
and, to the surprise of the assembled company, a gen- 
tleman entered on all fours. Fortunately, one of the 
guests recognized Mr. Dodgson in this strange appari- 
tion, who, realizing lus mistake, was able to explain it> 
to the amusement of all present. It seems that he was 
supposed to be dining in the other house, where a num- 
ber of his small friends were waiting to see him in the 
drawing-room before dinner. In his haste, and con- 
sidering the strong family likeness between Loudon 
houses, it is not surprising that he entered the first door 
which showed sig^ of a party. Nor did he notice the 
unfamiliarity of his surroimdings till the aghast ex- 
pression of the butler and the bewilderment upon the 
faces of the guests, roused him to a sense of the situar- 
tion. It is easy to imagine the delight of the children 
in the right house if this very original mode of entrance 
was repeated for their benefit." 



Topics in I.eai>ixg Periodicals. 

March, 189S (First List). 

African Customs. James Macdonald. Popular Science. 
Agricultural Revolution, An. Illus. Popular Science, 
American Farming a Century Henoe. J. Rusk. North Am.. 
Artesian Waters in Arid Region. Illus. R. T. Hill. Pop, 8ci, 
Artist Life by the North Sea. Illus. H. W. Ranger. Century,. 
Banking and the Clearing^House. A. B. Hepburn. No, Am, 
Bernard of Clairvaux. C. A. L. Richards. Dial. 
Brooklyn Ethical Association. L. G. James. Pop. Science. 
Burroughs, Marie. Illus. Robert Edgarton. Lippincott. 
Camille Saint-SaSns. Dlus. H. E. Krehbiel. Century, 
Chanler, William Astor. Illus. R. H. Davis. Harper. 
Chicago. Marion C. Smith. Century. 
Dagnan-Bouveret. Prince Karageorgevitch. Mag. of Art. 
D^Arblay« Madame, Diary of. Anna B. McMahan. Dial. 
Design. Dins. Walter Crane. Magazine qf Art, 
Earthquakes and High Buildings. N. S. Shaler. No, Am.. 
Emerson, Reminiacenoes of. W. H. Fumeas. Atlantic, 
England in the Orient. Prof. A. Vamb^cy. No, American.. 
EpUeptios, A Colony for. Edith Sellers. Popular Science, 
Escnrial, The. BIus. Theodore Child. Harper. 
Florida. Illus. Julian Ralph. Harper, 
Genius, Ancestry of. Havelock Ellis. Atlantic, 
Glass Industry, The. Dlus. Prof. C. H. Henderson. Pop. Sci. 
Hawaiian Question, The. Capt. A. T.Mahan. Forum, 
Hawaii. Illus. Edward Wilson. Overland. 
Jamaica. Illus. GKlbert Ghiul. Century. 
Leech, John, Art-life of. Dlus. Henry Silver. Mag, of Art. 
Mashonaland, Ruined Cities of. E. G. J. DicU. 
Medical Men, Fads of. Cyrus Edson. North American. 
Mining, Profits of. James D. Hague. Forum. 
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Missions and Civilization. G. C. Starbnck. Andover. 
Morality as a Scientific Basis. J. T. Bixby. Andover, 
''Mourning/* Selfishness of. C. H. Crandall. Lippincott, 
Municipal Corruption. Forum. 

Napoleon*s Deportation to Elba. lUua. Thomas Ussher. Cent. 
PalflBopathology. Ulna. R. W. Shufeldt. Popular Science. 
Panama. Ernest Lambert. Forum. 
Persian Poetry. Sir Edward Strachey. Atlantic. 
Phillips Brooks. Prof. Laurence. Andover. 
Poetry, Recent Books of. William Morton Payne. Dial. 
Rural Population, Decrease of. J. C. Rose. Popular Science. 
Sand, George, Recollections of. Madame Adam. No. Am. 
Silyer, Free Coinage of. John C. Henderson. Overland. 
Slavery and African Slave Trade. lUus. H. M. Stanley. Harper 
Spain at the World's Fair. The Spanish Minister. No. Am. 
St. Vincent, Earl of. A. T. Mahan. Atlantic. 
Washington Society. lUns. Henry L. Nebon. Harper. 
Westminister Abbey. Illus. H. B. Fuller. Century. 
Words. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic. 



liisT OF Xew Books. 

[7%e foUowinff list^ embracing 51 titles^ includes all boohs 
received by The Dial since last issue,] 

ART AND DRAMA. 

The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons. By the Baron 
J. De Baye. With 17 steel plates and 31 text outs. 
Trans, by T. B. Harbottle. Quarto, pp. 13o. Macmil- 
lan <& Co. $7.00. 

A Greek Play and Its Presentation. By Henrv M. 
Tyler, Smith College. Illus., small 4to, pp. 05. North- 
ampton, Mass.: HiU Tyler. $1.00. 

HISTORY, 

The Story of the Atlantic Cable. By Henry M. Field. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 4ir>. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

The Fishguard Invasion by the French in 1797. Pas- 
sages from the Diary of the late Rev. Daniel Rowlands. 
Blus., 12mo, pp. 234. 6. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Three Oenerations of Encrllsh Women : Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Susannah Taylor, Sarah Austin, and 
Lady DufF Gordon. By Janet rCoss, author of "' Italian 
Sketches." New and enlarged edition, illus., Svo, pp. 
570, uncut. Q. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00. 

John Keble : A Biography. By Walter Lock, M. A. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 245. Houghton, MilHin & Co. $1.00. 

Phillips Brooks. By Julius H. Ward. Reprinted from 
**The New England Magazine.'* Illus., large 8vo, pp. 
m. Office of the Blagazine. Paper, 25 cts. 

ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

An Agnostic's Reply, and Other Essays. By Leslie Ste- 
phen, author of '^ Hours in a Library." 8vo, pp. 'W), 
uncut. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50. 

Studies by a Recluse, in Cloister. Town and Country. By 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 
285, gilt top. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

Plato and Platonism : A Series of Lectures. By Walter 
Pater. 12mo, pp. 256. Macmillan <& Co. $1.75. 

Two Satires of Juvenal, with notes by Francis Phillip 

Nash, M.A. IGmo, pp. 128. Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 

$1.25. 
The Gentleman's Magazine Library : A collection of the 

chief contents of *'The Oentleman's Magazine," 1731- 

miS. Part lU. 8vo, pp. 35.1. Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. $2.50. 
Chesterfield's Letters. Arranged by Edwin Qinn, from 

edition of Charles Sayle. 16mo, pp. 11(5. Ginn & Co. 

30 cts. 

FOLK LORE. 

Blackfoot Lodge Tales. By Oeorge Bird Grinnell. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.75. 



POETRY. 

Songs for the Hour. By D. M. Jones. 12mo, pp. 210, gilt 
top, uncut edges. J. B. Lippinoott Co. $2.00. 

Songs of Doubt and Dream. By Edgar Fawcett. 12mo, 
pp. 311, gilt top. Funk <& Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 

Fair Shadow Land. By Edith M. Thomas. 16mo, pp. 
130, gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin <& Co. $1.00. 

FICTION. 

A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. Dlus., 16mo, pp. 3d6. Harper A Bros. $1.50. 

Under Klner Ck>nstantine. Oblong 8vo, pp. 130, uncut 
edges. A. D. F. Randolph A Co. $1.50. 

From One G^eneration to Another. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. 12mo, pp. 256. Harper A Bros. $1.25. 

Wolfenberg. By William Bkok, author of '' A Princess of 
Thule." Illus.,16mo,pp.298. Harper <& Brothers. $1.25. 

Time's Revenges. By David Christie Murray, author of 
"The Weaker Vessel." 16mo, pp. 392. Harper A 
Bros. $1.25. 

The Independent Novel Series : The Shifting of the Fire, 
by H. Ford HuefFer, author of '' The Brown Owl "; Jean 
de Kerdren, by Philippe Saint Hilaire, author of " Co- 
lette"; Poor Lady Massey, by H. Rutherford Russell. 
Each in 1 vol., 12mo, uncut. 6. P. Putnam's Sons. Per 
vol., $1.00. 

In the Three Zones. By F. J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale). 
16mo, pp. 204. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 

A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, pp. 354, 
Macmillan A Co. $1.00. 

Catherine. By Frances M. Peard, author of '" The Baroneas." 
16mo, pp. 224. Harper A Bros. $1 .00. 

The Beginning : A Romance of Chicago as It Might Be. 
12mo, pp. 12<). C. H. Kerr A Co. Paper, 25 cts. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPEB LIBRABIK8. 

Harper's Franklin Square Library : A GKrl with a Tem- 
per, by H. B. Finlay Knight ; 12mo, pp. 300. 50 cts. 

Appleton's Town and Country Library: Stories in Black 
and White, bv Thomas Hardy, W. E. Norris, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, and others ; illus., 12mo, pp. «i50. SO cts. 

Rand. McNally & Co.'s Bialto Series: The Flower Girl 
of Paris, by Paul Schobert. 75 cts. ' 

Waverley Co.'sWorld Library: Lovers Cruel Enigma, by 
Paul Bourget, tr., without abridgement, by Julian Cray ; 
illus., 12mo, pp. 190. 50 cts. 

JUVENILE, 

New Relations: A Story for Girls. By Emma Marshall, 
author of '* Those Three." Illus., 12mo, pp. 'S»j3. £. P. 
Dutton A Co. $1.60. 

The Clock on the Stairs. By Alice Weber, author of 
'" When I'm a Man.** Illus., 16mo, pp. 190. £. P. Dut- 
ton A Co. $1.00. 

Hiram Gk>irs Religion ; or. The *' Shoemaker by the Grace 
of God.*' Illus., IGmo, pp. 127. E.P. Dutton db Co. 75 cts. 

Little Comrade Mine. By Martha Burr Banks, author of 
'* Princess Dandelion's Secret." 12mo, pp. 271. D. D. 
Merrill Co. $1.00. 

TRA VEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

At the North of Bearcamp Water : Chronicles of a Stroller 
in New England from July to December. Bv Frank 
BoUes, author of " Land of the Lingering Snow.'' 16mo, 
pp. :HK). Houghton, Mifflin A Co. $1.25. 

Seen f^m the Saddle. By Isa Carrington Cabell. Blus., 

24mo, pp. liU. Harper's '* Black and AVhite Series.' 

50 cts. 
The Land of the O-O : Facts, Figures, Fables, and Fancies. 

By Ash Slivers, Sr., Lumberman. Illus., 8vo, pp. 310. 

Cleveland : Hager Book Co. $1.50. 

REFERENCE. 

Chambers's Bncyclopeedla. New edition, tenth and com- 
pleting vol., illus., 4to, pp. 832. J. B. Lippinoott Co. $3. 

A Manual of Current Shorthand, Orthographic and Pho- 
netic. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Kimo, pp. 137. Mac- 
millan A Co. $1.25. 
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EDUCATION, 

Froebel, and Edacation by Self-aoiiTity. By H. Gourthope 
Bowen, M.A. 12mo, pp. 209. Scribner's '' The Great 
Edncaton/' $1.00. 

FINANCE, 

American Railroads as Investments : A Handbook for 
loTestors. By S. F. Van Osb. With maps, large 8to, 
pp. 825, uncut. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $4.00. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 

Prisoners and Paupers : A Study of the Abnormal In- 
crease of Criminals, and the Publio Burden of Pauper^ 
ism. By Henry M. Boies, M.A. lUus., 12mo, pp. 320. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

Public Health Problems. By John F. J. Sykes, B.Sc. 
Illns., 12mo, pp. 370. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25. 

The World's Representative Assemblies of To-day : A 
Study in Comparative Leeislation. By Edmund K. 
Alden. 8vo, pp. 50. Johns Hopkins Press. Paper, 50 ets. 

MISCELLAN EO US, 

Alcoholism and Its Treatment. By J. £. Usher, M.D. 
12mo, pp. 151. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 

Whist NucTfirets : Being Certain Whistomphs, historical, 
critical, and humorous. Selected by William G. Mc- 
Gnckin. 32mo, pp. 320, gilt top. Putnam's "" Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets." $1.00. 

My d-Lesrered Story Teller. By Adelaide Skeel. Illus., 
\axge 8to, pp. 200, uncut. Rufus C. Hartranft. $1.00. 

" Son of Man " ; or. The Sequel to Evolution. By Celestia 
Root Lang. 16mo, pp. 282. Arena Publishing Co. $1.2.*). 

In Forelcrn Kitchens : Choice Recipes from England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and the North. By Helen Campbell. 
18mo, pp. 120. Roberts Brothers. 50 cts. 



THE DIAL'S 

Spring Announcement Number. 

The tAnnual Sprhig tAnnouttcement Slumber 
of THE DIAL will be issued OAarcb i6, ami 
"iViH contain the usual classified lists of the books 
to be issued this Spring by the tAmerican pub- 
lishers. This tAnnouncement O^umber, and a 
similar one in the Fall, have become a well- 
known feature of THE DIAL, and proved to be 
among the most important issues of the year. 
V^o pains wiU be §pared to make the forthcoming 
List of Spring Books as complete attd accurate 
as possible ; and to this end publishers are re- 
quested to send full and prompt information — 
which will, of course, be printed without charge. 
It is desired that all bouses in the regular trade 
shall be represented — the smaller no less than 
the larger ones ; since the former are apt to suf- 
fer somewhat from lack of their own advertising 
announcements, and 1)ence their often merito- 
rious publications are more likely to be over- 
looked by readers and the trade. It is intended 
that none shall be excluded from this Spring List 
save by their own ne^rlert. 



(^Alexandre DuTna s T^mances. 

NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 
1,000 COPIES. 

The most complete and mrdy finely illustrated edition ever is- 
sued of the principal romances of this great French urriter^ 
newly translated by eminent scholars. Dumas'* novels are 
mainly sketched with a historical background^ covering the 
romantic period of French history including the time of Riche- 
lieu^ Louis XIV., XF., XVI.^ the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. His " THREE MUSKB PEERS " and **CX>UNT 
OF MONTE CRI8TO -'have become world-famous. 

This edition is embellished with over two hundred superb 
etchings and photogravures, mainly by French artists, such as 
DE NEUVILLE. JLELOIR. BMILE BAYARD. FLAM- 
ENG, LEFORT, and others, supplemented by landscapes and 
portraits from authentic paintings of sovereigns and their favor- 
ites, ministers, generals, etc. 

THE MAXUFACTURE OF THIS EDITIOX 
IS PERFECT. 

All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on imperial 
Japanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, set from new 
large type, in a small page with ample margins, and will be 
complete in 40 Octavo Vols., bound in English vellum cloth, 
paper titles, gilt lops. It will be issued by subscription only, 
at the rate oi about two vols, per month, a4 $2.60 par Vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page and 
paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 

ESTES & LAUR IAT, Publishei-s, Boston. 

LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESAfEN WANTED. 



F\f /I Qi^l^ir* C/7^C A NAMUTIVE OF THS VOTASB 

//V C/7A.I-. / iy^ OmZjH^, or ms "Krrs" with the 
PEART EXPEDITION to Noeth Qubklaitd. Bv Kobxbt N. Kblt, 
.Tr., llLD., Surgeon to the Expedition aent by the Academy of Natural 
Science to accompeoy lieatensnt Pbakt, and Q. 6. Davis, A.M., ILD., 
M.R.G.8., member of the Archnolosical AjMociati<m of the University 
of Pennsylvania, etc. A Story of Adventure in the Froien North, and 
Life and Experiences near the North Pole, together with the complete 
LOO OF THE "KITE." Also, the Peary-Verhoeff Letters; the fac- 
simile *' Certificate of Search " ; complete account of Rediscovery of 
the Peary Party, their Return, Welcome, Public Reception ; their Dis- 
coveries, Trophies, etc. ; together being the Complete and Authorised 
Narrative of the last Expedition in Search of the Open Polar Sea, Ad- 
ventures and Results, written by the members of the party. The vol- 
ume will contain material of the Greatest Geographical and General 
Scientifie Interest / It is a popular yet scientifically accurate exposition, 
and is illustrated with New and Accurate Maps, \«ith all the latest Dis> 
ooveries. Views selected from 2,000 photos taken on the spot, Porteaits, 
Specimen of Greenland lithography in colorr, Fac-eimile of an Eslrimo 
Newspaper, etc. 1 vol., 8vo, white or extra colored cloth, stamped in 
gold, 13.50. 

Orders filUd strietly in rotation, acccrdinq to date of receipt. A mag- 
nificent book. A pleasing addition to any library. 

Smt upon receipt of price ; by tubfcripHon onfff. Agents granted. 

KlFl'S C. HARTRANF1\ Publwher, Philadelphia. 

Mr>. Cavazza's Italian Peasant Stories. 

DON FINIMONDONE: 

CALABRIAN SKETCHES. 

Hy KusAiiETH Cayazza. With frontispiece by Dan Bbabd. 
" Fiction. Fact, and Fancy Series.** Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 

" She iiuooeeds entirely in the effort of communicating a wild native 
flavor to her romances of Italian peasant lUe.''^~Phftadetphia Ledger. 

*' Slie has made studies of peasant nature, and has canght wonder- 
fully rloselv the homely humor and pathos of their talk and lives." — 
C/irijiftftn Union. 

** These stories are very delightful, filled with the color and senti- 
iiK'iit of Italy." — Boston Advertiser. 

*' Mrs. Cavaua has made a great beginning in these stories, which 
will bear more than one reading, and which, as the Mrork of a New Ai- 
glttud womnn, are very remarkable." — Richard Henry Stoddard in MaU 
ami Express. .. . 

C\ L.WEBSTER & CO., PuWisliers, 07 Fifth Av., N. Y. 
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"Houghton, Mifflin & Co;s 

NEW BOOKS. 



John Keble. 

A new volame of English Leaders of Religion, 
written with discrimination and sympathy, by 
Rev. Walter Lock, Oxford. With a portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

Fair Shadow Land. 

A new volame of Poems by Edith M. Thomas, 
who is generally recognized as one of the most 
thoughtful and lyrical of living American poets. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

At the North of Bearcamp Water. 

Chronicles of a Stroller in New England from 
July to December. A charming book of nice 
observation in the region about Mt. Chocorua, by 
Frank Bolles, author of " Land of the Linger- 
ing Snow." 16mo, $1.25. 

The Gentleman's ^aga^ine 

Library. 

Volume 14. English Topography (Part III). 
Edited by 6. Laurence GtOMME, F.S. A. 8vo, 
$2.50 ; Roxburgh, printed on hand-made paper, 
$3.50. Large-paper edition, Roxburgh, printed 
on hand-made paper, $6.00. 

^ooks and their Use. 

An essay giving the results of large scholarship 
and experience, to which is added a list of books 
for students of the New Testament. By J. 
Henrt Thayer, Professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University. 75 cents. 

(American ^Marine. 

The Shipping Question in History and Politics. A 
book full of facts gained by fifty years of study 
and practical work, and discussing forcibly the 
principles involved in this important question, 
by William W. Bates, late U. S. Commissioner 
of Navigation ; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyd's Register ; author of *' Rules for the Con- 
struction and Classification of Vessels." 8vo, $4. 



*^*For scUe by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid , on receipt qf 

price, by the PMishers, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 

11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 



SCOTT'S 



Waverley Novels. 

Edited by Andrew Lang. 



Nevit Limited Editiox of 1,000 Copies. 



Sir Walter Scott has stamped his genius on au 
entire country and langfuage, and by inany is considered 
to stand first of all the world's great novelists. The 
Waverley novels are read by inillious, and in every civi- 
lized country in the world, but hitherto they have never 
been properly illustrated. 

This edition will be enriched at a cost of over ^40,000, 
with proof impressions, on imperial Japanese paper, of 
300 original etchings from paintings by celebrated ar- 
tists, among whom are many members of the Royal 
Society for the promotion of Fine Arts in Scotland, and 
such masters as Sir J. £• Millais, R.A., R. W. 
Macbeth, R.A., Lockhart, Gordon Browne, 
Pettie, Lalauze, Lefort, Teyssonnieres, etc. 

It will be edited by Andrew Lang, the greatest 
English critic and bibliographer, who will furnish criti- 
cal introductions, glossaries, and notes to each novel, 
supplementing the author's own notes and prefaces. 

Mr. Lang was granted access to Scott's private lib- 
rary at Abbottsford, through the courtesy of the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott, to whom this edition is dedicated. 

This is the most magnificent edition ever 
made of the worlds of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine open 
page, the margins ample, and the paper a beautiful 
natural tint. The volume will be a small 8vo, easy to 
handle, and the binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly 
trimmed. Complete in 48 Vols., issued at the rate 
of about two Vols, per month, at $2.50 per Vol. 

Also, 500 copies printed on Holland hand-made paper, 
with 50 additional illustrations, making a total of 350, 
and bound in half leather, gilt tops, at $5.00 per Vol. 



Extract from the London Times. 

It would be difficult to Jind in these days a more competent 
and sympathetic editor of Scott than his countryman, the brili- 
iant and versatile man of letters who has undertaken the task. 

The illustrations by various competent hands are beautiful in 
themselves and beautifully executed, and altogether, this edition 
of the Waverley Novels bids fair to become the classical edition 
of the great Scottish classic. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



%* Also, a few aets still remain unaold of our limited 
editions, uniform with above, of Thackeray, In 80 Vols., 
Dickens, 48 Vols., Bulwer, 32 Vols., Victor Hucro, SO 
Vols., Dimias, 40 Vols., which are offered at an ad- 
vance above the original price of publication. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons' New Books. 



ISAAC N. FORD. 



JOHN C. ROPES. 



AUGUST 
WEISMANN. 



JOHN C. 
VAN DYKE. 



IMBERT DE 
SAINT-AMAND. 

« 

PROFESSOR 
W. M. SLOANE. 



FRANCISQUE 
SARCEY. 



W. L. 
TRENHOLM. 

« 

SIR EDWIN 
ARNOLD. 

« 

PROF. GEO. P. 
FISHER, D.D. 

DONALD a. 
( MITCHELL. 



TROPICAL AMERICA. 

With 16 fiill-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, 92.00. 

"A most Tivid deaoripUon of the countries to the louth of lu, end cen but prove of greet value in forming 
eetimetee of the politicel and aooial relationfl wliich at preeent exist. It will take a leading place among the 
woxin of deeciiption and traTel of the year."— J^oiton TravM^'. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 

A Military History. Second edition, 8yo, 82.50 net. 

"The first real soientUlo history of that fateful campaign. Bis volame Is one oi great literary, historical, 
and scientiflo value. "—Sm^M TravetUr. 

Atlas of the Campaign of Waterloo. 14 Maps, 16 x 22 inches. 4to, 1^.00 neL 

THE GERM PLASM. 

A Theory of Heredity. Contemporary Science Series. Doable volume. 

Illustrated. 12mo, 82.50. 

Professor Weiamann, Uie hii^iest authority on this important subject, deals in a complete and compre- 
hensive way with the fundamental problems of heredity in pUnts, animals, and man. 

ART FOR ART'S SAKE. 

Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Painting. With 24 

reproductions of representative paintings. 12mo, 91.50. 

The anthmr is a very snooeseful writer and lecturer on art topics, and tliis inteiestiiig book, which is ad- 
dressed to the unprofeerionsl reader, will fill a place hitherto vacant 

THE DUCHESS OF BERRY, 

Akb the Revolution of 1830. With portrait. 12mo, 81.25. 

*'The dramatic Revolution which brought about the July monarchy <tf Louis Philippe has never been 
more vividly and intdligently described. Like its predecessors, it is fascinating readfaog.**— i?4Ml(m TimM, 

THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. 

American History Series. With maps. 12mo, 81.25. 

*' Tlie highest praise we can award the volume is to say that it Is entirely worthy to stand by the side of 
Professor Fisher's study of * The Colonial Era,* which preceded it."— Boston Beacon. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. 

With portrait. 12mo, 81*50. 

Mr. Barc6T*s description of Ids experiences as a lecturer Is witty and entertaining, and Ills exposition of 
his i»rincipleB of criticism is instructive. Altogether the book Is a very fresh, racy picture of the part played 
by an eminent Parisian in the most entertaining phases of Paris life. 

THE PEOPLE'S MONEY. l2mo, 8150. 

An exposition, in a popular, non-technical style, of the principles wUch ought to control in financial 
legisliition, and of the natural laws which govern the operations of trade and Ktchmagt. In view of the preeent 
silver discusrion, this work by the ex-comptroller of tb» currency is of immediate interest. 

ADZUMA; OR, THE JAPANESE WIFE. 

A Flay in Four Acts. 12mo, 81.50. 

"This Is a fine poem and a powerful drama. Its tragic motive Is well conceived and displayed, and the 
theme itself belongs not to Japan merely, but to human nature." — London Time*. 

MANUAL OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 12mo, 75 cents. 

"As a theologian Professor Usher Is second to none in this country for acumen and vigor. BQs argument 
is cogent and impressive and destined to have important influence.** — SoUon Beacon. 

NEW EDGEWOOD EDITION. 

Reveries of a Bachelor, and Dream Life. Each 16mo, 75 cents. 

" 1a charming covers of blue and gold. They are of convenient else, the type is large, and they have the 
latest revisions and prefaces by the author.*'— JVinv York Timet. 



CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Charles L Webster & Co.'s List. 



The £1,000,000 Bank Note, 

And Other New Sketches. 
By Mabk Twain. With frontUpiece. Small 8yo, 
cloth, $1.00 ; stamped leather, $1.50. 
This volume contains Mark Twain's new story of the 
« £1,000,000 Bank Note/' together with several other 
stories, hy the same author, which have never before 
appeared in book form. They include: " Mental Teleg)- 
raphy," " PUying Courier," « A Letter to Queen Vic- 
toria," « About Ships," «<The German Chicago," and 
« A Majestic Literary Fossil." 



The American Claimant. 

By Mabk Twain. Fully illustrated by Dan 
Bbabd. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 



Tenting: on the Plains. 

By Elizabeth B. Custbb, author of << Boots and 
Saddles." New cheap edition. Illustrated by 
Fbbdbbic BsMiNaTON. 12mo, doth, $1.00. 
This edition is printed from new plates, with the 
original illustrations, and bound in a handsome and ap- 
propriate cover. It is one of Mrs. Custer's best books, 
and can be very favorably compared with her " Boots 
and Saddles." 

The Art of Sketching:. 

By 6. Fbaifont. With fttiUusti^Mioiis from draw- 
ings by the author. Translated'fttnnr^ FmbcIi, 
by Claba Bbll. With preface by Edwin Bale, 
R.I. 12mo, doth, $1.00. 

This little book will be found invaluable to amateurs 
in Black and White, and of great service and interest to 
artists and all desiring a text-book on this branch of art. 



Chim : His Washins:ton Winter. 

By Madeleine Vinton DAHLaBEN, author of 

<<A Washington Winter." 12mo, doA, gilt top, 

$1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

" It is a delicious satire on Washington soeietji" — Bottwi 
Pott. 

/* The book presents maoh for entertainment."— Broofe/yn 
Citizen, 

One Hundred Desserts. 

By Alessandbo Filippini. Neatly bound in cloth, 
16mo, 128 pagtis, 50 cents. 
This is the third volume of this series, the other two 
being <<One Hundred Ways of Cooking Eggs" and 
** One Hundred Ways of Cooking and Serving Fish." 



A Perplexed Philosopher. 

An examination of Herbert Spencer's utterances on 
the Land Question. By Hbnby Gbobgb, author 
of " Progress and Poverty," " Protection or Free 
Trade," *< Social Problems," « The Land Ques- 
tion," '< Property in Land," " The Condition of 
Labor," etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cts. 

**" He has made a book which every admirer will be glad to 
read."— JSoaton Globe. 

" The doctrines of which Henry Geoiwe is the great apos* 
tie are reiterated with all the power of his strong mind and 
ready pett."~TraMtii^ofi Star. 



Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series. 

12mo, cloth, 75 cents each. 

MR. BILLY DOIVNS AND HIS LIKES. 

By BZGHABD MALCOLM JOHNBIOK. 

ESSAYS IN OAINIATURE. 

^y AOMEB BBFFLQER. 

THE MASTER OF SILENCE. 

^y IRVINO BACHELLKR. 

nX)N FINIMONDONE: Calabrian Sketcba, 

By KUBABKTH CATAZZA. 

WRITINGS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 

Blttod by PAUL UDOBSrER FOBD. 

olUTOBIOGRAPHIA. 

By WALT WHITMAN. 

SELECTED POEMS. 

Bj WALT VHUHAR. 

'DOIVN THE ^DANUBE. 

By POULTNKT HOELOW. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

By POULTNET BIOELOW. 

OAERRY TALES. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



Under Summer Skies. 

By Clinton Scollabd. Octavo, 300 pages, 

doth, $1.00. 

" These records of his wanderings are written in an engage 
ing and nnpretentioas st^le ; thev aboond in poetio descrip- 
tions of persons and looahties, ana here and there throoghont 
the Yolnme are delightf d XjpoB which land an added grace 
to the prose."— 2%« Critic (New York.) 



SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

%* Ovar pMicatians are for tale by all bwjk$dUr$^ w are mailed, postpaid , on receipt qf price. 

CHARLES L WEBSTER & CO.. No. 67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company s New Books 

THE HISTORY AND THEORY OF OfONEY. 

By SiDNET Shebwood, Ph.D., Wharton School of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsylvania. Being a 
special course of twelve lectures in finance, with syllabus and attendant discussions. Introduction by William 
H. Rhawn, Chairman of Committee on Bankers. 8vo, cloth, 1^2.00. 



Tbe New CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPy€DIA. 

NOW COMPLETE. 

" One of the mott nsefnl and trostworthy works of reference in the world." — Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, 

New Type. New Subjects. New Illustrations. New Maps. Low in Price. 

Iv Ten Voluhes. A Valuable and Extremely Cheap Set of Books. Price per set, in cloth binding, 
S30.00; sheep, $40.00; half morocco, $45.00. 

Twenty-four page Illiistrated Circular sent to any address on application. 



LIFE OF 'BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

New (ikird) Edition. Edited, from original manuscripts and from his printed correspondence and other writings, 
by Hon. John Bigelow. Three volumes, crown 8to, cloth, $4.50. 



'BUT (MEN MUST IVORK. 

Tlie latest issue in LippmcoU's Series of Sdeet Novels, By Rosa Nouchette C abey, author of « Mary St. John," 
etc. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Other Recent Issues : A NORTH-COUNTRY COMEDY. By M. Bbthah Edwards. 

ONE OF THE BEVANS. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 

A FAMILY LIKENESS. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 

12mo; paper, 50 cents each; doth, $1.00. 



^ LEAFLESS SPRING. 

A new Novel by Obsip Schubik. Translated from the German, by Maby J. Saffobd. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 



JOHN GRAY: 

A Kentucky Tale of the Olden Time. By James Lake Allen. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
*"" The meet chanmng story of Kentneky life that we have ever read." — Bostwn Home Journal, 



READY IMMEDIATELY. 



THROUGH COLONIAL TXX)RiVAYS. 

By AiOR HobUMoawoKTB Whastox. '^th illnstntioiia 
■paeially impaMcl for th* irark. ISnut, doth, $1.25. 

OUTLINES OF FORESTRY. 

By ElDwnr J. Houstoh, A.M., Member of the Pennsylyaaia 
Foreetry AaMoiation. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 



I^AI^MARIA. 

A Romance of the times of Napoleon I. By Mrs. Lawbbncb 
Tcbubull. With a photograynre from a drawinip by Kbn- 
YON Cox. 12mo, ornamental coyer, gilt top, $1.25. 

t/1 %IDDLE OF LUCK. 

By Maby £. Stonb, author of '* The Doctor's Proteg4." 
12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 



For sale by all Booksellers^ or will he sent by mail^ postpaid, on receipt of price, by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publisheks, 716 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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The Price-McGill Co/s Latest Publications. 



5^C£«^ CLOTH "BOOKS. 

SIX CBNT SAM'S. The latest and best. By Julian 
Hawthornb. ninstrated with oyer sixty drawings by J. 
H. Oabksby. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

SYLVESTER ROMAINE. A Story of To-day. By 
Gharlbb E. Pblletbeau. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE POET SCOUT. Gems from the pen of Gapt. Jack 
Cbawford. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

IN PRESS. 
JOHN HOLDEN, UNIONIST. A Southern Story. By 
T. C. DbLeon. Ten fall-page Illustrations. 12mo, doth, 
$1.50. 

BROADOAKES. A Cleyer Noyel. By M. Q. McCusir 
LAND. Handsomely Illustrated. t2mo, doth, $1.00. 



IN PAPER CODERS. Price, $o cts. each. 

JOHN APPLEOATE, SURGEON. The Tale of a Phy- 
sician. By Mabt Habbiott Nobbib. 

A COMMON MISTAKE. A Gem Society Noyd. By 
Jbanne M. Howell. 

TWO MEN AND A QIRL. A Story of Indian Occult- 
ism. By Fbanklyn W. Lbs. 

MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. The Only Noyd of its kind. 
By Claudb Tilldeb. 

AFTERWARD. A Strong Human Story. By Maby 
Hajuott Nobbis. 

A LITTLE COMEDY OF ERRORS. An Amusuig 
Story of Mistakes. By S. S. Mobton. 

LORELEI, AND OTHER STORIES. An Interesting 
Collection. By BIaby J. Saffobd. 



Far sale by all Booksellers, or urU, postpaid, upon receipt qf price, by 

THE PRICE-McGILL COMPANY., Publishers, ... St. Paul, Minn. 



Imperial foliOy new type^ surfaced paper, beautiful and artistic iUustrtUums. Publication in parts to begin with Open- 
ing of Exposition. SM only by subscription. 

The Book of the Fair. 

An Historical and Descriptive presentation of the World's Science, Art, and Industry, as viewed through the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. Designed to set forth the Display made by the Congress of Nations, 
of human achievements in material forms, so as the more effectually to illustrate the Progress of Mankind in all 
the departments of Civilized Life. 

By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 

BESIDES THE REGULAR EDITION, AN EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED. 

THE BANCROFT COMPANY. Publishers. {SLT^-rcm^!^""' 

No Library can be complete in American History without Mr. Bancroft's Works, consisting of Native Races, Central 
America, Mexico^ Texa^, Arizona and New Mexico, California, Northwest Coast, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
British Columbia, Alaska, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and Colorado, Popular TSihuncds, California Pastoral, California 
InUr-Pocula, Essays and Miscellany, Literary Industries, 

"It is certainly a worthy tcliemo, and carried out most conadenlioQaly." — London Spectator. "Written with dramatiG penetration and 
geniua." — BritUh Quarterly Review. " A numument to the writer's intelligence and industry."— iVcio York Herald. " Admirable for ita rigor 
and freshness." — London Timet, " Mr. Bancroft's volumes will increase In value as the years go hy.^—Botbfn Traveller. " Frcon these volumes 
must be drawn, hereafter, the only trustworthy history of these parts." — Century. " He is the Herbert Spencer of Historisaa.">-^ojfoi» Jonmal. 
** Moat remarkable and instructive work."— Xoiulon Pott, *' Lays the generation under a debt of obligi^ion. "—CAica(^o Inter-Oeetm. " One of 
the noUest literacy enterprises of our day."--JbAn O. WhUtier, " It will mark a new era in history writing."— CAicoyo Timet, " His volumes 
are really a marvel of research, discrimination, and industry." — New York Tribune, " Many lEwgHfii and American writers of eminenoe, inelud- 
ing Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sir Arthur Helps, J. W. Draper, W. H. Lecky, and J. R. Lowell, have already testlAed to 
the value of Mr. Bancroft's historical labors."— Xofufon Timet. 



A new book entitled The Resources and Development of Mexico, 8yo, illustrated, has just been issued in 
Spanish and in English. It was written by Mr. Bancroft at the request of President Diaz, every part of the Republic bein^ 
visited for the latest and most accurate information. 

THE BANCROFT COMPANY. Publishers. { SlJS'S^-.fc^X'rSSL*'"*" 

Main Offieet" BOOK OF THE FAIR": Nos. SO and 31 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO/S 
OiElV "BOOKS. 



EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 

NEW VOLUME: 

111. DIVISION AND REUNION, 1829-1889. 

By WoODBOW WiLSOK, Ph.D., LL.D., Prafessor of Jiiri»- 
prodenee in Princeton Uniyendtyi author of " GoDgreasional 
QoyemBient,'* etc. With fiye colored mape. Cloth, $1.25. 

Other Volume* in the Seriet : 

I. THE COLONIES, 1492-1750. 

B^ RsuBBN Gold Thwaites, Secretaiy of the State Histor- 
ical Society of T^seonein, author of *^ Historic Waterways j" 
etc. With four colored mape. Fourth edition, pp. xviu.- 
301, doth, $1.25. 

** Hm object of the writer hee been to produce s ffood text-book for 
irhooie. or s brief ritumS for the lue of the genenJ reader. He hee 
sucoeeded ; the work is weU done. The style is clear and eipreeable. . . . 
The most fanporUnt facts in the Ustorv of the period have been cor- 
rectly atateo. . . . Much information baa been compreeaed within a 
Ifanited apace."— Po/ilica/ Science QtMrieriy. 

II. FORMATION OF THE UNION, 1750-1829. 

By Ai«BKBT BuBHinsLL Habt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
History in Harrard Uniyersity, Member of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, author of "Introduction to the 
Study of Federal Goyermnent," " Epoch Maps,*' etc. With 
fiye colored maps. Second edition, pp. zz.-278, cloth, $1.25. 
" It is a careful and conacientious atady of the period and ita events, 

and ahoold find a place among the tezt-booka of oar public achoola.** — 

Betien Tranaeript, 

SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. 

By W. J. FiTZPATBiCK, F.S.A. 8yo, $4.50. 
" A yerr intereating aeriea of nanativea. . . . ffia volame forma a 
uaefkil and enlighteninff aupplement both to Fronde and to Lecky." — 
N, Y, TrQHme, 

OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. 

By RiCHABD A. Pboctob and A. Ck>WPEB Raittabd. With 
31 plates and 472 illustrations in the text. 4to, $12.00. 



THE LAND OF HOME RULE : 

An Essay on the History and Constitution of the Isle of Man. 
By Spbnckb WAiiPOLE, Lieutenant-Gk)yemor of the Island, 
anthor of " A History of England, 1815-1858.'* down 8yo, 
$1.75. 

3^EW Sr^Ol^ELS. 

••LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS" 

(Ddb Waffen Nixdbb). 

The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. By Bbbtha Von 
Sdttnbb. Authorized translation by T. Hoi<mb8. Reyised 
by the authoress. Grown 8yo, pp. W, $1.75. 
*•* TUa is a tranalation. with the aanction and cooperation of Uie 
autlMraaa, of a romance whuh haa obtained a great ancoeaa on the Con- 
tinent under the name of "Die Waffen Nieder.*' Baroneaa Buttner*a 
object in thia atoty is to awake the attention of all thinking persona to 
the evils of the prese n t condition of the Continent of Korcqpe, and to 
the poeaibilU^ of finding a remedy for it in a voluntary eatabliahment of 
arbitrstioa tribunala and mutual diaarmament. 

KEITH DERAMORE. 

A Noyel. Crown 8yo, $1.00. 
'* A atonr with originality of plot and a number of intereating and 
akfUfnUy ffirawn chanctera. . . . Thia novel ia well worthy of a careful 
pemaelr^—Bedon Beacon. 

A MORAL DILEMMA. 

A NoTel. By Amns M. Thompson. Crown 8yo, $1.00. 

^•A novel of rare beauty and abaorbing intereat Ita plot is con- 
atmcted with great akJll, and its dSnouemeni cornea aa an agreeable 
an ipri a e. *'— Jgoaten Home Joumai. 



%* A Proepeeitu, thowing contenlt and aeope of each volume of (he 
Bvoeh Series^ sent to any addreu on appHeation; aUo Catalogue of 
Oemeral Literature. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

No. 15 fiist Sixteenth Street, .... NEW YORK. 



A NEW IDEA. 
THE SECRET OP CHARACTER-BUILDING 

By John B. DbMotte, A.M., Ph.D. From a Scientific 
Standpoint. Cloth, finely illustrated, $1.00. Just pub- 
lished by 

S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 

Character has a physical basis. The wayes of energy that 
proceed from sound, from light, and from heat find a cor- 
respondence in the impress of thoughts, words, and deeds 
upon the soul, and so deyelop character. As youth is the 
plastic age, then is the time to build character, and this little 
book explains simply, conclusiyely, and yet scientificaUy, how 
it is done. The way is indicated how to accomplish that 
which we should desire above all things else — the complete 
dethronement of the evil, and the full embodiment of the 
good within ourselyes. 



THE YOUTH OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 

By Ebnest Lavisse, Professor at the Sorbonne, Paris. 

Translated from the French, by Mabt Bubhnbll Colh- 

MAN. 1 vol., 462 pages, cloth, $2.00. 

" Thia work haa already taken a prominent place among the world^a 
great hlatorical documents. It ia juat, clear, and vivid, written with 
German thoroughneaa of reaearch and French grace of preaentation, 
and preaenta the Infiuenoea that tranaf ormed Pruaaia from a third rate 
into a firat rate military power in a way that haa never been attempted 
before."— AnM; Chai^ New Y&rk. 

" No mere novel can iurpaaa the attractlona of thia narrative, which 
delighu aa it inatructa, and informa aa it entertains."— PuMic Ledger ^ 
Philadelphia. 



ENGLAND AND ITS RULERS. 

A Concise Compendium of the History of England and Its 

People. By H. Pomebot Brbwbtbb and Qbobob H. 

HuHPHBET. 1 yol., 350 pages, cloth ; price, $1.50. 

" An admirably arranged book of reference. A most complete and 

painataking accompaniment of chronological tables, genealogiea, and 

memoranda give the work peculiar value. It la, aa it aims to be, a con- 

ciae compendium of the hiatory of England and ita people."— CAriHisii 

AdvoeatCy New York. 



HINDU LITERATURE; 

Or, The Ancient Books of India. 

By Elizabeth A. Reed, Member of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Gbeat Britain, and Member of the International 
Congress of Orientalists. 1 yol., 12mo, cloth ; price, $2.00. 
"There ia ao much in the current literature of the day referring to 
India, and the aacred hooka of ita people, gray with the centuriea, that 
any one book giving an accurate and fairly comprehensive account of 
them ought to be eagerly welcomed. . . . Mra. Reed*a a t at em enta may 
be regarded aa thoroughly trustwort hy, and the grace of her alyle ren- 
dera her book an eminently intereating one. There ia no other work in 
the language iriuch in ao abort a apace conveya ao clear an idea of tbia 
vast aubject." — The Pacific Churchman^ San Franciwo. 



A SYLLABUS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

By WiiiUAM M. Bbtant, author of " World Energy," etc. 
Paper, 60 pages ; price, 25 cents. 
** It preaenta a i^yatematic, blrda-eye view of the aubject whoae value 
cannot be overstated."— T%e Independent^ New York. 



For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
pricct by the Publishers, 

S. C. GRIGGS & CO., • 

No«. 362 A 364 Wabash Avk., . . CHICAGO. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s New Books. 



^brabam Lincoln, 

In the Series of American Statesmen. By John T. Mobsx, 
Jr., editor of the series, and author of the yolnmes on John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John Quinoy Adams, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. With a portrait and a map. 2 yols., 
16mo, $2.50. \AprU,] 

An admirable aooonnt of linooln's public career, the im- 
portant questions he discussed before the War, and the far 
more imperatiye questions that confronted him during^ the 
War, illustrating iJie manrellous wisdom, good sense, sagac- 
ity, self-fotgetfulness, and comprehensive patriotism, con- 
trolled by a lofty moral purpose, which gave such force to his 
judgments and made the people trust him so fully. 



John T{u8kin: His Life and IVork. 

A biography of this illustrious man by W. G. Golunqwood, 
for many years Mr. Buskin's private secretary. It will 
contain letters by Buskin, Garlyle, Browning, etc., and 
much other matter never before published, and will have 
several portraits and other illustrations. It will be a most 
welcome work to all who appreciate Buskin's unique great- 
ness as a writer on art and ethical questions. 2 vols, 8vo. 



John Keble. 



A new volume of English Leaders of Beligion, written with 
discrimination and sympathy, by Bev. Wai;tbb Lock, 
Oxford. With a portrait. Grown 8vo, $1.00. 

Fair Shadow Land. 

A new volume of poems by Edith M. Thomas, who is gener- 
ally recognized as one of the most thoughtful and lyrical of 
living American poets. Her verse is always musical, and 
always the fit expression of high, or grave, or tender 
thoughts, while the play of her fancy brightens and adorns 
all that she writes. IGmo, gilt top, $1.25. 

The T)axvn of Italian Independence: 

Italy from the Gongrees of Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Ven- 
ice, 1849. A peculiarly welcome work on account of its 
marked ability and picturesqueness, and as covering an im- 
portant period in Italian history which has hitherto been 
inadequately treated. By William B. Thatbr. With 
maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 



A novel of Gasoo 
three interested 
author of " Miss 
of Beech Knoll' 
Maids and Old " 
is told with the 
Mrs. Bumham's 



7>. Latimer. 

Bay, including three stories, or a story of 
couples. By Glaka Louise Bubnham, 
Bagg's Secretary " ($1.25), " The Bfistress 
' ($1.25). " Next Door" ($1.25), " Young 
($1.25), and other entertaining stories. It 
vivacity and freshness which make all of 
novels so readable. $1.25. [April, 1 



Tools and the {Man. 

A book of great importance and interest, discussing Ph>perty 
and Industry under the Ghristian Law. By Bev. Dr. 
Washikotoic Qladdek, author of "Applied Ghrisdanity " 
($1.25), " The Lord's Prayer" ($1.00), and " Who Wrote 
the Bible?" ($1.25). This is a valuable contribution 
toward the solution of many perplexing questions reUting 
to Labor, Gompetition, Gooperation, SooiaUnn, concluding 
with a chapter on Ghristian Socialism, an eif ort to formu- 
late the growth of a new social condition under the sway of 
genuine Ghristian principles. $1.25. 

Tbe Story of {Malta. 

A graphic account of this famous island. By Matukin M. 
Ballou. author of " Equatorial America" ($1.50), "Due 
West" ($1.50), "Due North" ($1.50), "Due South" 
($1.50), " The New Eldorado " [AUska] ($1.60), " Under 
the Southern Gross " ($1.50), and " Aztec Land " ($1.50). 
Mr. Ballon made a long visit to the island, studied care- 
fully on the spot the many interesting features of its his- 
tory, and now tells the engaging story. $1.50. 

Tbe Interpretation of U^ature. 

A book of equal value and interest, treating with full knowl- 
edge and admirable candor several important qnestioiis ra- 
lated to both natural history and theology. By N. S. Sha- 
LBK, Professor of G^logy in Harvard University, anthor 
of " Illustrations of the Earth's Surface." etc. $1.25. 

Susy. 

A novel by Brbt Habtk, narrating in Mr. Harte's character* 
istic style the adventures and experiences of the young lady 
who was the heroine of his story, " A Waif of the Plaiiis." 

$1.25. 

Horatian Echoes. 

An excellent translation of eighty-seven of the Odes of Horace. 
By John O. Saboknt. The shrewdness, culture, bliUie- 
ness of spirit, and modernness of Horace, as well as the 
more distinctively poetical qualities of his genius, are ex- 
cellently representeid in Mr. Sargent's translation, to which 
valuable notes are added. A biographical sketch of Mr. 
Sargent is prefixed, and a characteristio Introduction by 
Dr. HoLMBs lends additional interest to the book. [AprU.'\ 

Greek Toets in English Verse. 

A tasteful volume, containing the best transUtions of aboat 
one hundred and seventy-five of the choicest spedmens of 
Greek poetry, representing Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, .&ohy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Theocritus, Sai^ho, 
and many others. Edited by Prof. W. H. Applbtok, of 
Swarthmore Gollege, who prefaces the book with an excel- 
lent essay, [ilprt/.] 



%* FijT sale by all Booksellers, or toiU be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 



HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. 



By FBANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, IiL.D. 

The Poet and the Man. Reoollections and Appreoia^ 
tions o£ Jamee Riuaell Lowell. With Bibliography and 
Portrait. Cloth, $1.00. 

This ▼olume oontAins in ft small oomptam sll the important facts of 
Lowell's life, with the author's reoollections of his personal, mental, and 
■M>ral traits, and brief estimates of his works. It will not take the plaoe 
of a full Uogiraidiy, bat will supply a universal want It is full of interest. 

The Builders of American Literature, first Series. 

Inelndinir Biognqshical Sketches of American Authors bom 

up to A.D. 1825. Cloth. 

This work is to take the place of a portion of the author's " Hand- 
book of American Literature," published twenty years ago, but it will 
contain no specimens. The notices of authors are both personal and 
critical, and are almost wholly new. 

By AMANDA IL DOUGLAS. 

Larry. A Prise Story. 

'* Larry,'* by Miss Douglas, is the story for which the author was 
awarded a prise of two thousand doUars by the pubUsbers of the Youth** 
ComptmUm. As there was great competition, the reader will readily 
understand that "Larry" possesses extraordinary merit. 

Bethia Wray's New Name. A Noyel. 

Miss Dou^gas has long been known as a writer of bright and interest- 
ing novels. Hot less thui twenty have appeared, and ever 



with 



success. 



ivervonehasmet 
She has the aii of stoiy-telliug, and cl holding her 

By SAMU1SL ADAMS DRAKE. 

Historic Mansions of New En8:iand. Illustrated. 

Mr. Drake, whose lilstorical studies have so well iUnstrated New En- 
gland character and scenery, has in this volume described some of the 
Iiouses connected with fsmmis people and Interesting events. It is safe 
to SBT that whatever he does Is well done, and that uiis book will throw 
new light upon our history. 

By GEORGE B. KILBON. 

Elementary Wood Worlc for Manual Training 
Classes. Fully niuatrated. 

This book is a record of the manual training work done in the smior 
grsmmar grade of the Springfield, Mass., schools. To those who favor 
the American qrstem the work wiU speak for itself. To others we be- 
speak for It a favorable examination, assured that they will find tt to 
contain in an orderly arrangement those fundamental principles of 
working in wood which must oe obtained by a student of any system to 
make his study of value. 



By ARNOLD H. HEINEMANN. 

Froebel Letters. With Explanatory Notes and Addi- 
tional Matter. Illustrated, doth, (about) $1.00. 
The kindergarten, though an erotic, is evidently to become an Amer- 
ican institution. The world does not go backward, and Froebel's ideas 
upon the training of young children will be fruitful for generations to 
come. These letters contain the groundwork of his plant, and wiU be 
most interestbug to teachers and fMurents. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. 

Strange Sights Abroad ; Or, Adventures in European 

Waters. Fourth Yolnme of AU-Orer-the-World Series. 

Illustrated, $1.25. 

In this, the fourOi volume of the series, Mr. Adams (Oliver Optic),— 
Nestor of all living story-tellers,— takes the yacht of the young million- 
aire with its agreeable party across the Atlantic, and gives descriptions 
of scenes and adventures in tlie Canaries, Madeira, and Morocco. 

^y ALBERT F. BLAI8DELL. 

Stories of English History. Fully Illustrated. 

Dr. Blaisdell has collected the striking and characteristic stories 
which are the milo-stones in the long course of Wngliah history, and has 
set them forth in a pleasing way for the entertainment of pupils. The 
book will be Invaluable in schools, and the illustrations will aid in im- 
pressing the facts. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

The Select Works of Benjamin Franklin. Inolnd- 

ing His Autobiography. With Notes and a Memoir by 

EpE0 SABOB2fT. Cloth, $1.00. 

Few literary men in our Ume have shown keener critical sense or 
sounder judgment than Epes Sargent. When his name is seen as " edi- 
tor " one mav be sure of miding a good book. His edition of Franklin's 
worlEs. and his memoir, are admirable in every respect. Franklin's 
Autobiography is classic, and should be read by every youth. 

PublUhsd aeparaUiyfar Schools. 

AuTOBioaRAPHT OF BjEKJAMiN Franklik. With Notes by 
Epes Sabosmt. Boards, 35 cents net. 

MsMom OF Benjamin Franklen. With Notes by Epbs 
Saroent.. Boards, 35 cents net. 

By EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 

Pieces to Speak. Boards, 50 cents. 

A series of bright, original pieces for schools, temperance socities, 
Sunday schools, fttnlly gatherings, etc. 



BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, LL.D. 

Quabbln : The Story of a Small Town, with Outlooks upon 

Puritan Life. Cloth, illustrated, $1.75. 

"The more I read the more I was pleased ; and so read on until I 
had taken up every chapter, evenr sentence, every word, and the three 
notes of the Appendix ; lapped them up as a kitten laps up a saucer of 
cneasL^^Oiiver Wendell Holmee. 

By EDNAH D. CHENEY. 

Life of Ranch the Sculptor. With Portrait and Half- 

Tone Dlnstrations of some of the sculptor^s principal 

works. Cloth, $3.00. 

** The work is one that no artist, no lover of art, no lover of the liter- 
ature of art, can afford to be without."— J?o«Am Timet. 

By WILLIAM H. TENABLE, LL.D. 

Let Him First be a Man. Essays Chiefly Relating to 
Education and Culture. Cloth, $1.25. 

Attogether, this is a delightful book for the library, on account of its 
interest and beauty, wholly apart from its purpose. And those who are 
engaged in teachiTig will fhid it an invaluable aid and solace. 

By CAROLINE F. CORBIN. 

A Woman's Philosophy of Love. Cloth, $1.50. 

" A remarkable book, deserving of more than ordinary attention." — 
Ckieoffo Herald. 



By Rev. F. M. SPRAOUE. 

Socialism — From Genesis to Revelation. Cloth, 

$1.75. 

" The book is earnest yet temperate, popular yet learned, a volume 
which cannot fafl to stimulate thought, and every copy, when read will 
do positive good to the people."— Cwcoj^o Timet. 

By ELIZABETH HTDE BOTUME. 

First Days Amonj^t the Contrabands. Cloth, $1.25. 

Her story is simply told, but it is exceedingly graphic, for she has 
much humor, and she brings out the fun as well as the pathos of this 
work of teaching the neglected children of slaves as wdl as the neno 
men and women, who yearned for the knowledge that had been denied 
them. 

By A. J. nrOERSOLL, M.D. 

In Health. The Relation of the Sexes. With Portrait. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
" Tl^ ideas given are the result of long professional experience, are 

5ure and high ui tone, and will be of benefit and asslstanre. "— jfastoa 
Hmet. 

By W. F. GORDY and W. I. TWITCHELL. 

A Pathfinder in American History. For the Use of 

Teaohers and Normal Schools. Complete in one volume, 
$1.20 net; separately. Part L, 60 oents net; Part IL, 90 
cents net, 

" The book will be found invaluaUe. not only to the teacher, but to 
whoever has to guide a child's reading." — Providence Journal, 



*%* Any booki on cibove list sent by mail an receipt qf price. Complete Catalogue mailed free, 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Macmillan and Co.'s New Books. 



NOW READY. THIRTIETH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. ISma, $S.OO. 

THE STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK, 1893. 

Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World for the TeSir 1893. Edited by J. Scott 

Keltib, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Thirtieth annual publication. Bevised after official 

returns. 12rao, cloth, 83.00. 

" No well-re^nlated library, whether it be of the scholar, statesman, editor, or man of letters, can afford to be a day with- 
ont * The Statesman's Tear Book.' ''—Mail and Express. 

" Not only statesmen, bnt all men who desire to keep pace with the march of events^with politioal and oommercial 
changes — in fact, with the general progress of the world — will find in the * Statesman's Year Book ' an indispensable gnide.*^ 
— New York Tribune. 



Now Ready. 2 Vols., 8vo, f4M, 

THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 

Thb Giffobd Lboturbs. 

Delivered before the University of St. Andrew's by Edwabd 
Caibd, M.A., LL.D., D.G.L., Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy in the University of Glasgow, author of "" The Critical 
Philosophy of Immannel Kant." 2 vols., 8vo, $4.00 mt. 

EVOLUTION, 

And Man's Place in Nature. 

By Hbmby Caij>bbwood, LL.D» F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 12mo, $2.00. 

J%mt Published. ltmo,fl.25. 

THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN. 

An Essay on the Relation of Iffigher Space and Things Eter- 
nal. By Rev. A. Willoik. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Now Ready, Vol. I. 12mo, doth, fl.lO. 

ENGLISH PROSE. 

Selected by various writers, with short introductions. Edited, 
■ with a seneral introduction, by Hbzvbt Cbaik, C.B., LL.D. 

In 5 VMumes. Volume I., Student's edition, $1.10 ; library 

edition, $1.50. 

HOW TO MANAGE THE DYNAMO. 

A Handbook for Ship Engineers, £3ectric-light Engineers, 
and Electro-platers. By S. R. Bottonb. 12mo, 00 cents. 

THIRD EDITION OF SIR JOHN LUBBOCK'8 NEW BOOK, 

THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 

AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 

By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R j§. With 
numerous Ulustiations and full-page plates. Uniform with 
the new edition oS. '* The Pleasures of Life." 12mo, cloth, 
gilt, $1.50. 
" Bb volmne u a perfect storehouM of infonmitI<m, imiMurted in« 

style that at once cbarma and interests. "—Ai/ttniay Svenlng Qazette, 

Boston. 

A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 

PLATO AND PLATONISM. 

A Series of Lectures. By Walteb Pateb, Fellow of Brass- 
nose College. Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

Also a laree-paper edition on hand-made paper, limited to 

100 copies, $3.00. By the same author, uniiorm with the 

above: 

MARIU8, the Epicurean S2 25 

RENAISSANCE 2 00 

APPRECIATIONS J 75 

IMAGINARY PORTRAITS 150 



THE STORY OF JOHN TREVENNICK. 

By Walter C. Rhoadbs. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A MERE CYPHER. 

By Mabt Akqbla Dioksks. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE MARPLOT. 

By SmNBT R. Ltbaoht. 12mo, doth, $1.00. 

F. MARION CRAWF0RD*8 NSW NOVEL. 

CHILDREN OF THE KING. 

A Taub of Southebn Italy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

^ The first edition was entirely exhausted on the day of pub- 
lication ; the second is now ready at the booksellcvr . 

"The deepest seozet of the popularity of F. Marlon Crawford is tbs^ 
he has always a story to telL He is a bom stoty-teUer, and the bona 
story-teller is sure of listeners trom. one Kaneriuon to another to the 
▼eiy end of time. ^ChUdrenof theKing' isnoexoeptioDtothis. Tlie 
descriptions of Italian life and soeneiy, rmoanorvt, are of bwdnating 
iUyoT?*— Boston Courier. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

A ROMAN SINGER. 

By F. Mabion Cbawfobd. In the uniform edition of Mr» 
Crawford's novels. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Now Beady. ISmo, fl.50. 

CALMIRE. 

Fourth Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

" Of the ability of the work, of ito leaning, its andadty. Its subtle 
dialectics, and Its literary charm, there can be no question. Itwooesand 
delights, even where it does not oonyinoe. "—PAiladelpMa BuUoUh. 

THB DRYBURGH EDITION OF THE 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

To be completed in 25 volumes. Illustrated with 250 wood 
engravings, specially drawn by eminent artists. 

Subscribers' names are now being received by all book- 
sellers and by the publishers. Each volume will be promptly 
delivered monthly as published. 

Jutt PubiUhed, Vol. 5. 8L25. 
MONTROSE and THE BLACK DWARF. 

Ready. 
WAYBRLET. GUT MANNERING. 

THE ANTIQUARY. ROB ROT. 

*«* Large-paper limited edition on hand-made paper. For 
prices apply to the booksellers. 
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HIPPOLYTE ADOL PHE TAINE. 

The death of Taine, which occurred on the fifth 
of this month, has removed a writer clearly the 
foremost among Frenchmen of letters since the loss 
of Renan. There are some, indeed, who would 
have claimed for him the highest place even dur- 
ing the lifetime of the great philologist and relig- 
ious historian. For excellence of style, all would 
probably have conceded to Renan a higher place 
than to Taine, but for knowledge, for industry, for 
the orderly marshalling of facts, and for the exer- 
cise of a profound influence upon the thought of 
his age, one might have claimed with much show 
of reason that the author of << Les Origines de la 
France Contemporaine " was of like stature with 
the author of ^< L'Histoire des Origines du Chris- 
tianisme." Both men were brilliant exemplars of 
the scientific method in historical criticism, and both 
were singularly free from the spirit of provincial- 
ism that has characterized, in a notable degree, so 
many of the best French writers. In the work of 
the one as of the other, there is no more striking 
feature than its generous recognition of foreign, es- 
pecially Grerman, scholarship; than its catholic 
outlook upon the world of thinkers, and its readi- 
ness to accept the best that was offered, holding 
the Republic of the intellect to be an organization 
of more real and enduring significance that any po- 
litical or racial group of the forces that make for 
solidarity among men. 

As regards versatUity, while it is possibly unfair to 
say that Taine had a wider range than Renan, it is 
still true tliat his activity found expression in a 
greater variety of forms. History, literature, phil- 
osophy, and art had in him an interpreter of in- 
sight and sagacity. In each of these fields he 
showed himself a master, and made important con- 
tributions of tliought. We might almost mention 
travel as a fifth among Uiese, for he was one of the 
keenest of observers, and the records of his sojourn 
in England, in Italy, and in the Pyrenees, belong 
to the small class of books of travel really instruc- 
tive and of permanent value. That he kept active, 
even when at home, the faculty of the thoughtful 
traveler, is made evident by his *^ Notes sur Paris." 
In this ImmA, disguised under the name of a certain 
M. Graindorge, he illustrated anew the objectivity 
of his critical standpoint, and earned for himself a 
gratitude not altogether unmixed. 

The various manifestations of Renan's activity 
had philology for a starting-point, and his work 
was thus given the unity that comes from a funda- 
mental subject common to its separate parts. ^' The 
true philologist," he said, *^ must be linguist, his- 
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torian, arcluBologist, artist, and philosopher at 
once." The unity of Taine's work, on the other 
hand, is hased upon method rather than upon suh- 
ject. Few writers have ever developed so early, 
and kept so consistently in view, a distinctive method 
of critical investigation. His life work was an en- 
deavor to estahlish criticism upon a scientific basis, 
to provide it with azion^ and postulates, to give it 
a certainty approximating to that of a mathemat- 
ical demonstration. This endeavor was never ab- 
sent from his work, whether it was engaged with 
ancient historians or modern philosophers, with 
Italian art or English literature, with the French 
life of to-day or the French life of the Revolution- 
ary epoch. Taine's critical method has excited 
much controversy, and few have been willing to 
give it acceptance in its entirety. In its applica- 
tion, it broke down more than once, yet its fruitful- 
ness is no less evident than the fact that it could 
not accomplish all that its author claimed. The 
tendency of modem criticism is unquestionably 
towards a scientific method ; in history and philos- 
ophy it has already reached such a basis ; that in 
art and literature it will eventually come to such a 
basis we may hardly doubt Taine's work, what- 
ever its shortcomings, moved with the main cur- 
rent of progress, and quickened that current in its 
flow. 

Taine's work in art criticism is mainly contained 
in the five small volumes that were the immediate 
fruit of his professorship at the Paris " Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts." These books are delicate in style and 
penetrating in thought. They treat art, not as a 
matter of technique, but as a factor in the history 
of culture. The '* Voyage en Italie " also has many 
passages of the subtlest sort of art criticism. In 
philosophy, Taine made his dMut with a work 
upon ^^ Les Philosophes du XlXme Si^cle en 
France," an attack upon the ^^ PhUosophieprofes- 
soreji " that must have delighted Schopenhauer, if 
he chanced to read it. The impersoniJ subject of 
Taine's attack was eclecticism, the philosophical 
method — if we may call it a meUiod — aptly 
described by one of Taine's biographers as ** that 
rhetorical spiritualism which in the eyes of the au- 
thorities had the advantage of giving no umbrage 
to the clergy, in the eyes of thinkers the disadvant- 
age of tripping airily over the difficulties which it 
undertook to clear up and do away with, or ebe of 
evading them altogether." Personally the attack was 
mainly upon Cousin, the leader of the eclectics, who 
took his revenge, some years later, by successfully 
opposing the bestowal of a special Academy prize 
upon the famous " Histoire de la Litt^rature An- 
glaise." Taine's principal philosophical work was 
his treatise " De I'lntelligence," characterized by 
himself as ^' I'ouvrage auquel on a le plus r^fl^chi," 
and published at a much later date than the one 
previously described. Although a quarter-century 
has elapsed since the work was written, and although 
the period has been one of remarkable activity in 
experimental psychology and philosophical criticism, 



the book remains one of the best and most instruc- 
tive discussions of the subjects that we possess. 
Taine's philosophical standpoint is often stated as 
that of a follower of Hegel and Spinoza, but he has 
himself stated that his special indebtedness is rather 
to Montesquieu and Condillac. 

It is in his treatment of literature that the pecul- 
iarities of Taine's critical method become most ap- 
parent. His first publication of any importance 
was a work on ^< Lafontaine et Ses Fables," and in 
this book we find fully developed his theory of race 
and environment as the essentially determining fac- 
tors in literary production. In the ^'Elssai sur 
Tite-Live" these principles of criticism were ap- 
plied a second time. They found their most thor- 
ough-going exemplification in ^^L'Hbtoire de la 
Litt^rature Anghuse," and the opposition they en- 
countered has mainly taken this work as the ob- 
jective point of attack. When Ste.-Beuve suggested 
that the work should have been called '^ L'Histoire 
de la Race et de la Civilization Anglaises par la Lit- 
t^rature" he gave a succinct description of Taine's 
method. That method consists, when applied to 
the study of a whole literature, ill analyzing the 
conditions of soil and climate under which the lit- 
erature was produced, the prevalent political and 
social conditions that attended its development, and 
the ideal tendencies of the race that gave it birth. 
The method, in its application to the individual, 
takes further account of his special circumstances, 
of his ancestry, his place of birth, and his educa- 
tion, and of the particular tendencies of the age 
into which he was born. The whole, or nearly the 
whole problem is one of heredity and environment ; 
individuality, in the sense of spontaneous or incal- 
culable manifestations of power, finds little place 
in this scientific system ; genius, in whatever spir- 
itual isolation it may seem to appear, is reaUy the 
necessary product of forces whose origin we may 
trace and whose effects we may determine with 
considerable accuracy. This theory of literature, 
we need hardly say, has not met with general ac- 
ceptance, in spite of the life-long advocacy g^ven it 
by Taine. The persistence, the learning, and the 
eloquence with which he defended it have not proved 
convincing, although they have made it impossible 
for us wholly to ignore the factors whose influence 
upon literary production Taine believed to be par- 
amount. To win acceptance, a scientific method 
must show itself productive of similar results when 
employed by many different observers, and it must 
fulfill the supreme test of enabling us to forecast 
the future with certainty. Tried by the first of 
these tests, the method has already been found 
wanting ; that it will meet the second there is no 
good reason to believe. Whatever future the method 
may have will be found in its application to tlie 
general course of national literary developments. 
It will never foretell the individual manifestatioun 
of genius as it never fully accounted for such phe- 
nomena as they occur in the past. For that task 
we shall need a deeper psychology tlian Taine, or 
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any other thinker of the present century, has had 
at his command. But the fact that we cannot ac- 
cept Taine*8 literary method should not prevent us 
from giving full credit to the many brilliant quali- 
ties of the work in which it had its most forcible 
expression. A journal devoted, like The Dial, to 
the interests of English literature, should bestow no 
grudging praise upon the most magnificent history 
of that literature ever written. For Taine's work, 
with all its defects, is a better book than has yet 
been produced upon the whole of our literature by 
any one to the manner born. Every man has his 
limitations, and they sometimes appear most unex- 
pectedly ; in the finest of critical writing we come 
upon 8«ch grotesque vi^garies as Taine's estimate of 
Tennyson, and Arnold*s estimate of Shelley. We 
accept these things as we do the spots on the sun's 
disc, and do not for that say that the light is but 
darkness. Had Taine been an English writer, we 
should have been surprised at the infrequency in 
his work of defective sympathies and untenable 
literary judgments. When we reflect that to know 
our literature he had first to learn our language, 
surprise gives place to wonder, and we think, not 
of the few cases in which he has failed to grasp the 
significance of our writers, but of the many whom 
he has discussed with penetrating sympathy and 
deep discernment. We think, for example, of his 
treatment of Swift, whom no critic, English or for- 
eign, has better understood than he ; we think of 
his treatment of the Elizabethan dramatists, and 
ask if it be possible that Voltaire lived but a cen- 
tury before. 

The work of Taine's latest years will probably 
be accounted the greatest of his life. The writing 
of ^* Les Origines de la France Contemporaine " 
was begun about twenty years ago. During that 
period we have had, at intervals of a few years, 
'^ L'Ancien Regime," dealing with the antecedent 
causes of the Revolution ; *^ La Revolution," in three 
volumes ; and the first of the two volumes in which 
the author proposed to deal with the Napoleonic 
period and its influence upon nineteenth century 
France. This g^eat work is open to criticism on 
the score of its unfairness to the ideas and the 
leaders of the Revolution ; it undoubtedly exagger- 
ates the merits of the old order of things, and as un- 
doubtedly fails in doing justice to the moral forces 
that made the Revolution triumphant for years, 
with all Europe armed against it But in spite of 
these shortcomings the work gives us a more com- 
prehensive array oif facts and a more scientific sift- 
ing of evidence than has been given us by any pre- 
vious historian of the subject. The legend of the 
Revolution can never again be what it was before 
Taine's merciless exposition of its intimate history. 
As for the Napoleonic legend, Taine has given that 
its coup de grace ; he has put Napoleon upon rec- 
ord for the brigand that he was, and once for all 
voiced the sane judgment of posterity upon his 
character and his career. The concluding volume 
of this great historical work, promised but not yet 



published, was designed by the author ** to treat of 
the church, the school, and the family, describe the 
modern mtUieUj and note the facilities and obstacles 
which a society like our own encounters in this 
new milieu*** The volume thus described could 
not fail to be of the greatest interest and value, and 
it is to be hoped that the author lived to complete 
its preparation for the press. A dying man can 
have no greater consolation than the consciousness 
of having finished the work of his life ; we trust 
that Taine's last hours, like those of Renan, were 
solaced by this reflection. 

BIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Hippolyte Adolphe Taine was born April 21, 1828, in 
the town of Vouziers, between Champagne and the Ar- 
dennes. His parents were in prosperous circumstances, 
mid his father was a highly educated man. From an 
uncle, who had lived in America, he learned English at 
an early age. In 1842 he was taken to Paris, and 
placed at school. In 1847 and 1848 he won three 
prizes in rhetoric and philosophy, and obtained admis- 
sion to the Ecole Normale. Here he remained for 
three years, and acquired, under the enlightened regime 
of that institution, the habits of intellectual indepen- 
dence that always remained with him. After leaving the 
school in 1851, he sought advancement in government 
employ, but this was the year of the coup d'etat and the 
clerical reaction, and he was not regarded with favor by 
the authorities. For a few months he occupied small 
posts at Toulon, Nevers, and Poitiers, then withdrew 
from government work, and became a professor in a pri- 
vate school in Paris. He was soon driven from this po- 
sition by government persecution, and forced to gain his 
livelihood as a private tutor. In 1853, he took the 
doctor's degree, his thesis being << De Personis Platon- 
icis." At the same time he published <' Lafontaine et 
^s Fables." In 1854, his " Essai sur Tite-Live " was 
awarded a prize by the Academy. Soon after this, los- 
ing his health, he spent nearly two years in the Pyr- 
enees, publishing in 1855 his " Voyage aux Pyr^n^es." 
In 1856 he produced «Les Philosophes Francis an 
XlXme Si^cle." In 1858 he published a volume of 
« Essais de Critique et d'Histoire." In 1861 he made 
his first visit to England, and published his « Notes sur 
TAngleterre." In 1863 he was appointed examiner at 
Saint-Cyr, and in 1864 professor at the Paris Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. These two years witnessed the appear- 
ance of his « Histoire de la Litt^rature Anglaise." A 
committee of the Academy judged this work deserving 
of a prize, but the award was not made, in consequence 
of opposition from Mgr. Dupanloup and Cousin. In 
1865 he published some <* Nouveaux Esais de Critique 
et d'Histoire," and from 1865 to 1869 his five small vol- 
umes on the philosophy of art. In 1868 he married the 
daughter of a .wealthy merchant, and thus secured his 
inteUectual independence. In 1870 he published << De 
ITntelligence," in 1871, received a D.C.L. from Oxford, 
and in 1878 was elected to the Academy. Two other 
works of importance were the " Voyage en Italic " and 
the " Notes sur Paris." Of the « Origines," the first 
instalment, « L'Ancien Regime," appeared in 1876, the 
three parts of « La Revolution " in 1878, 1882, and 
1885, and the first part of « Le Regime Modeme " in 
1891. His death this month terminated a year of ill- 
ness, and resulted from a complication of diabetes with 
pulmonary phthisis. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT, 



The Aathors' Cluh of New York celehrated, 
about two weeks ago, the tenth anniversary of its organ- 
ization. The celebration took the form of a dinner, and 
such after-dinner speeches as were to be expected from 
so distinguished a gathering. Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
who occupied the chair, expressed some doubts as to the 
manner in which the Club originated, but was quite sure 
th{it its ten years had done much for American letters, 
in ways indirect as well as direct. He also commented 
upon the talent of editors for perversely excising the 
best things from the contributions offered them. Among 
the exercises that followed were a poem by Mr. Richard 
Henry Stoddard, some genial remarks by Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson (who has taken to public speaking late in life, 
surprising his friends much, and himself more), Mr. 
Parke Godwin, who spoke of litei-ary life in early New 
York, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who truthfully said 
« that he could claim no part worth mentioning in the 
great circle of authorship." The speech of the evening 
— a maiden speech at that — appears to have been made 
by Mr. John Burroughs, who pleaded for a kind of 
realism about which those who discuss that vexed ques- 
tion are usually silent, the realism which Ibsen persis- 
tently preaches, that of being yourself. " And in this 
distracting age," the speaker went on, « it is not so easy 
to be one's self as it might seem. There are ten thou- 
sand agencies and influences at work to make us some- 
thing else. Our fathers call to us from their graves to 
be like them. Our teachers, our favorite authors, call 
to us to be like them. A man must fight for his life. 
To the poet the air is fidl of the ghosts of the great 
poets which would enter into him and use him for their 
own purposes. I find it the hardest matter of all to get 
down to my real self, and speak from that, instead of 
from some assumed or fictitious self, or from what 
books or custom has done for me. We all share in the 
general intelligence of the age, but we must speak from 
something deeper and more real than that." 

According to the New York "Evening Post," 
the following five solutions of the problem of the mean- 
ing of Ibsen's latest play, " Byg^ester Solness," have 
\\ee\\ offered up to date: (1) It is an allegory of Ibsen's 
life, Mrs. Solness representing deserted Norway, and 
Ililde the intelligence of Western Europe, to which the 
poet appeals iu exchange for that of his Scandinavian 
home. (2) It is an allegory of the evolution of Ibsen's 
dramatic art from poetical dramas through social plays 
to the drama of the future ("Castles iu the Air"). 
(3) It is an allegory of the artistic life. Every artist 
in devoting himself to his ideal has to sacrifice domes- 
tic happiness, and when he finds his ideal he dies. (4) 
It is an impeachment of the married estate — a dnv- 
matic treatment of the problem whether matrimony is 
or is not a failure. (5) It is a parable of the eternal 
contest which conscience and the sense of duty wage 
with the artistic impulse and artistic irresponsibility. 
Tlie collector of these theories wickedly adds a sixth of 
his own — that the play has no meaning at all. It will 
be remembered that The Dial of February 1 contained 
the first .account and analysis of this work published iu 
the English language. 

Not long ago, a literary paper published in New 
York undertook to correct a current misreport of the 
title of Mr. Blackmore's forthcoming novel. This would 
have been very well, had not the wnter of the note of 



correction coupled with his statement the wholly gratu- 
itous information that Mr. Blackmore's *< Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles " was in process of translation into Ruk- 
siau. Apologies for this blunder were made in a sub- 
sequent issue of the paper, but not before the remark- 
able piece of information had been appropriated by a 
San Francisco journal, in which it appeared as an origi- 
nal literary note. In due course of time, the San Fran- 
cisco journal found its way to London, and the blunder 
in question was promptly seized upon by one of the 
English literary weeklies as an illustration of the way 
in which Americans get things mixed up. As the San 
Francisco paper got full credit for the mistake, the 
moral to be drawn from this story of a wandering error 
is quite obvious. 



WHITMAN'S AND TENNYSON'S RELA- 
TIONS TO SCIENCE, 

Whitman and Tennyson were the only poets of 
note in our time who have drawn inspiration from 
modern sciences, or viewed the universe through 
the vistas which science opens. Renan thought the 
modern poetic or imaginative contemplation of tlie 
universe puerile and factitious compared with the 
scientific contemplation of it. The one, he said, 
was stupendous ; the other childish and empty. 
But Whitman and Tennyson were fully abreast 
with science, and often afford one a sweep of vis- 
ion that matches the beet science can do. Tenny- 
son drew upon science more for his images and illus- 
trations than Whitman did ; he did not absorb and 
appropriate its results in the wholesale way of the 
latter. Science fed Whitman's imagination and 
made him bold ; its effects were moi*al and spirit- 
ual. On Tennyson its effects were mainly intellect- 
ual; it enlarged his vocabulary without strength- 
ening his faith. In his poem to Fitzgerald, the 
nebular h3rpothesi8 is drawn upon for an image : 

"A planet equal to the sun 

Wluoh oast it, that huge infidel 
Your Omar." 

In '* Despair " there crops out another bold infer- 
ence of science, the vision '^of an earth that is 
dead." 



''The homeless planet at length will be wheePd thro* the 

rilenee of space. 
Motherless evermore of an ever- vanishing race." 

In the ^'Epilogue" he glances into the sidereal 
heavens : — 

'' The fires that circle this dusky dot — 

Yon myriad-worlded way — 
The vast snn-clnsteri' gathered blaze, 

World-isles in lonely skies. 
Whole heavens within themselves, amaze 

Onr brief humanities.'* 

As our American poet never elaborates in the 
Tennysonian fashion, he does not use science as 
material, but as inspiration. His egoism and an- 
thropomorphic tendency are as great as those of the 
early bards, and he makes everything tell for the 
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individaal. Let me ^ve a page or two from the 
*<Song of Myself,'* LUastrative of his attitude in 
thb respect : — 

** I find I incorporate grneias, coal, long^threaded mow, fruits, 

grains, esculent roots. 
And am stnecoed with qnadmpeds and birds all oyer. 
And haye distanced what is behind me for good reasons. 
And call anything close again, when I desire it. 

*' In yain the speeding or shyness. 

In yain the platonic rooks send their old heat against any 

approach. 
In yain the mastodon retreats beneath its own powdered 

bones. 
In yain objects stand leagues off, and assume manifold shapes. 
In yain the ocean settling in hollows, and the great monsters 

lying low. 
In yain the buzzard houses herself with the sky. 
In yain the snake slides throng the creepers and logs. 
In yain the elk takes to the inner passes of the woods. 
In yain the razor-billed auk sails far north to Labrador, 
I follow quickly, I ascend to the nest in the fissure of the 

diff. 



tt 



I am an acme of things accomplished, and I an endorser of 

things to be. 
My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs. 
On eyery step bunches of ages, and large bunches between 

the steps, 
All below duly trayeled. and still I mount and mount. 

Rise after rise bore the phantoms behind me. 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing — I know I was eyen 

there, 
I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic 

mist. 
And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon. 

'* Long I was hugged dose — long and long. 
Immense haye been the preparations for me. 
Faithful and friendly the arms that haye helped me, 
Gydes ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful 

Doacmen, 
For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings. 
They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 

** Before I was bom ont of my mother, generations guided 
me. 

My embryo has neyer been torpid — nothing could oyerlay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb. 

The long slow strata piled to rest it in. 

Vast yegetables gaye it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths, and de- 
posited it with care. 

All forces haye been steadily employed to complete and de- 
light me. 

Now I stand on this spot with my Soul. 

** I open my seutUe at night and see the far-sprinkled sys- 
tems. 
And all I see, multiplied as high as I can cipher, edge but the 

rim of the farther systems. 
Wider and wider they spread, expanding, always expanding. 
Outward, outward, and foreyer outward, 
My sun has his sun, and around him obediently wheels. 
He joins with his partners a group of superior circuit. 
And greater sets follow, making specks of the greatest inside 

them. 
There is no stoppage, and neyer can be stoppage. 
If I, you, the worlds, all beneath or upon Uieir surfaces, and 
all the palpable life, were this moment reduced back to 
a pallid float, it would not ayail in the long run. 
We should surely bring up again where we now stand. 
And as surely go as much farther — and then farther and 

farther. 
A few quadrillions of eras, a few octillions of cubic leagues, 
do not hazard the span or make it impatient. 



They are but parts — anything is but apart. 

See oyer so far, there is limitless space outside of that. 

Count eyer so much, there is limitless time around that.** 

Li all cases, Whitman's vision is as large as that of 
science, but it is always the vision of a man and 
not that of a philosopher. His report of the facts 
have an imaginative lift and a spiritual significance 
which the man of science cannot give them. In 
him for the first time a personality has appeared 
that cannot be dwarfed and set aside by those 
things. He does not have to stretch himself at all 
to match in the human and emotional realm the 
stupendous discoveries and deductions of science. 
In him man refuses to stand aside and acknowl- 
edge himself of no account in the presence of the 
cosmic laws and areas. It is aU for him, it is all 
directed to him; without him the universe is an 
empty void. This is the '* full-spread pride of 
man," the pride that refuses to own any master 
outside of itself. 

** I know my omniyorous words, and cannot say any less. 
And would fetch you, whoeyer you are, flush with myself.*' 

It is said of some poets that they have a fresh 
meaning for every age. I doubt very much if this 
will prove true of Tennyson. Tennyson was not 
one of those inexhaustible poets ; his genius is not of 
the inimitable, incalculable sort. I tliink it much 
more likely to prove true of Whitman, because this 
poet has a different meaning to nearly every reader, 
and a different meaning to the same reader in dif- 
ferent moods. He by no means yields up his best 
on the first perusal, or on the second, or third. He 
wiU bear, yea demands, many readings, and admits 
of many interpretations. He is '^ fluid as Nature," 
which is perhaps the reason it is so difficult to bring 
him to book. To one critic he is the poet of 
reality, to another the poet of democracy, to an- 
other the poet of personidity, or the poet of nature, 
or of life, the poet of immortality, etc. An En- 
glish critic has considered him as the poet of joy. 
He may profitably be considered from many differ- 
ent standpoints, but will yield up his fullest mean- 
ing from no one of them. £very reader of him 
will do well to consider the poem in ** Calamus," 
beginning 

** Whoever you are holding me now in hand.'* 

John Burboughs. 



SOME FURTHER ASPECTS OF 

R EALIS M. 

A year or so ago one heard not uncommonly, as 
well on the other side of the water as on this, that 
Realism was dead. The moral writers for papers 
of a mediocre plane of literary criticism breathed 
more freely and expressed excellent sentiments. 
Others, more interested in art than in practical 
ethics, shrugged their shoulders and acknowledged 
that Realism had given the last nouveau frisson that 
one wanted, but said that they were wearied of it 
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now that it had been analyzed and explained. By 
this time, our moralist and others having turned 
their attention to other things, Realism reappears 
calmly as a new king of men, fortified just at pres- 
ent with all the epigrammatic 6ckU of an undeniable 
formula. 

When Pontius Pilate asked "What is truth?" 
he was not by any means, as Bacon would have it, 
in jesting mood. He really wanted an answer. In 
many matters one might not care to ally oneself 
with Pilate : in this case he was seriously puzzled over 
a matter that seems to most people so plain that it 
is hardly worth trying to make it plainer. But 
however excellent be truth in itself, the word 
" truth " is but a dull weapon with which to hack 
at gordian knots in literary criticism. It may seem 
foolish at first hearing, but really there is some ex- 
case for the inquiry as to whether the modern real- 
istic writers are the only ones who have truth for 
their end and aim. One might so inquire, assur- 
edly ; and that with some show of reason. Yet on 
the whole the common answer would be that a 
steady desire for truth was practically a note of the 
realist — one of the things by which he may be 
distinguished from idealists or romanticists or other 
people. The realistic formula of method points to 
truth, and that with more singleness of purpose than 
other formulas. But still, what is truth ? 

There is a common opinion that truth consists 
of the facts of life. The realist, then, busies him- 
self witli the facts of life. Usually he deals with 
the most obvious of them : he tells how people looked, 
and what they did, and so forth. Or from external 
acts and facts he proceeds to reason as to what they 
thought and why. Zola for the first, say, and then 
Bourget. Here Realism is of course most apparent ; 
still, there are other kinds. Flaubert once wrote 
what may seem to many like a pure fantasy — ^ La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine." So also Balzac, in 
" La Peau de Chag^n." " La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine " certainly is not realistic, in the usual sense 
of the word. Flaubert makes little effort to confine 
himself to any vision that the hermit in the The- 
baid might have had. In that book are such ideas 
as could never have passed through St. Anthony's 
mind in one single night. Indeed, they could never 
have passed through the mind of any man in one 
night, — till the book was written. Flaubert, it 
would seem, does not attempt to be realistic. And 
as to the novel of Balzac, one may well inquire if 
it be realistic to found a novel upon the adventures 
of a young man who is engaged in enjoying his life 
and shortening it by the help of a magic skin. 

At first sight the two books do not seem abso- 
lutely realistic. But it is hardly to be thought that 
two such pillars of the faith as Balzac and Flaubert 
could ever have gone over to the Romanticists. 
In effect, both books are realistic. In each case 
the author had a fact of life to present ; not a fact 
to be seen, heard, touched, tasted, or smelt, per- 
haps, but a fact all the same, or what he held as 
such. Flaubert considered the world and its his- 



tory, and saw, or thought he saw, that through all 
time man's longing to rise in worship to the feet of 
God has resulted only in his falling even beneath 
the beasts of the field. And Balzac considered the 
world of Paris and of France, and saw that the 
mere realization of passion in mankind turns life 
to death through the very energy of its enjoyment. 
Not being philosophers, neither could be contented 
with mere categoric statements. They needed lit- 
erary form to present their facts in all the fulness 
in which they saw them. Balzac chose a fairy-tale, 
to which he gave the guise of a reality. Flaubert 
chose a reality, to which he gave the guise of a fairy 
tale. Neither left their principles behind. 

A sort of idealistic Realism Uiis ; but yet it seems 
to be Realism. The object was to present the truth. 
Facts of life may be of one kind or another : let us 
say spiritual or material. To some men, one kind 
are most real ; to some, another. 

But if the term " Realism "be so extended, it 
may be thought that every novelist will be held a 
realist. Doubtless it would be apparent that some 
are possessed of as firm a devotion to truth as 
others. Yet probably even so there would still re- 
main a number without the g&tes, — such as would 
desert the truth for a joke, for instance ; such as 
would desert her for a tear.' There will still be 
enough others to make it a distinction to be a fol- 
lower of the young king. 

Indeed, there will be those who will contest his 
title. Criticism is haunted by the idea that the aim 
of art is not truth but beauty. 

As to truth and beauty, there are many minds. 
There are not a few who delight to remove the 
words of Keats from the place which gave them 
meaning, and inscribe them in some other place 
where they are not so pertinent. On the other 
hand, a modern admirer of Keats has of late gone 
so far from the master of his earlier days as to as- 
sert that beauty is untruth, untruth beauty. Phil- 
osophers find little difficulty in showing that the 
two are one. Language furnishes us with an un- 
deniable argument that the world has as a rule con- 
ceived of them as different. 

Nor is this in any way remarkable. As commonly 
conceived, beauty is the proper predicate of a thing, 
truth of a judgment. In the usual sense of the 
adjectives, we do not say that a thing is true nor 
that a judgment is beautiful. Keats himself fur- 
nishes us with an example. << A thing of beauty " 
is something that we can easily apprehend; not, 
however, a thing of truth. The sun, moon, daf- 
fodils, and the mid-forest brake rich with a sprink- 
ling of fair musk-rose blooms, — all these we read- 
ily conceive of as beautiful ; but the common sense 
of mankind refuses to call them true, until it has 
altered the meaning of the adjective. A truthful 
beauty (except in the case of some favored women) 
is not easily imagined. 

On the other hand, we do speak, and that rather 
too often, of a beautiful truth. Keats again sup- 
plies us with an example. Last among the things of 
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beauty come ^< All lovely tales that we have heard 
or read." Now, a tale may be both beautiful and 
true as well. But in such a case the beauty and 
the truth are not the same things, but different 
things. Take any tale for instance, or part of one : 
"The bride kissed the goblet—" 

The bride may be, or have been, beautiful. So the 
goblet The bride's kissing the goblet, also. The 
thought conveyed in the statement may be beauti- 
ful. But it is the statement itself that is true, and 
it is beautiful only when considered not as a state- 
ment but as a thing or an idea. 

Of course this brings us back to the things which 
are beautiful. In art we are concerned not so much 
with the things themselves as with the representa- 
tions. And each representation is of course an im- 
plied statement. As an object, then, it may be 
beautiful ; as a statement, true. But the things are 
not the same. Take Miranda and Caliban, and 
paint pictures of them — pictures in which they 
shall be truly represented according to whatever 
canons of art happen to be regnant. Both pictui^es 
are true : will both be beautiful ? Hardly, accord- 
ing to any current conception of the word. 

Beauty and truth, as commonly conceived, are 
different things. If we wish them to mean the 
same thing, we must* re-define them. Truth de- 
pends upon the certainty with which the objects in 
question are conceived, and upon the necessity of 
the relation predicated of them. Beauty depends 
upon neither of these things. To say that truth 
and beauty are the same, destroys the particular 
meaning of the one or the other. Doubtless uni- 
versal truth and universal beauty may be conceived 
of as one, but the common conceptions are particu- 
lar and not universal. 

Being, however, such as they are, it seems rather 
as though the world had been gradually coming to 
care more for what it has called truth and less for 
what it has called beauty. Truth has, indeed, 
always been sought for by men and highly prized, 
just as beauty is even now sought by some and 
highly prized by such as find it Yet on the whole, 
we of the modem world feel that in our day the 
current sets more strongly toward truth than it 
ever has before. Be this so or not, we certainly 
have a modem way of getting at the truth that we 
desire, and a way that in many branches of science 
has proved very successful. Whether Bacon were 
the first even to bring forward prominently the in- 
ductive method, seems still to be matter of dis- 
pute among those who know best. But certainly 
the modem turn for Empiricism in philosophy 
comes chiefly from Locke. Even to a student of 
literature the history of the philosophy of Locke is 
of interest His position that knowledge rises from 
experience and observation was maintained in a 
measure by followers who from that standpoint 
propounded strange doctrines. Berkeley and Hume, 
whatever excellences their opinions may have had, 
at least put the views of Locke into a certain dis- 
credit in the minds of English philosophers, and of 



many others as well. Though it might seem neces- 
sary to allow that the external world was ideal, or 
that our notion of cause and effect was based solely 
on custom, both lay and learned felt that the Com- 
mon Sense of mankind was squarely against such 
theories. On the Continent, the ideas of Locke 
found no wide acceptance in Grermany which was 
shortly to be blessed with Immanuel Kant In 
France, however, there were not a few philosophers 
of note who found them more acceptable than the 
doctrines of Rousseau, then popular. 

But though banished in one form from the land 
of its birth, empiricism in a manner found refuge 
in another shape. It is rather dangerous to imagine 
that men of letters are strongly influenced by the 
philosophic notions of their time. Still it is a little 
curious, if nothing more, that the very time when 
philosophy proclaimed that knowledge had its basis 
in observation and experience, should have been 
also the time of De Foe, Richardson, Fielding, and 
SmoUet. Roughly realistic were these : they held 
that the experience and observation of a common 
Englishman was a matter of more interest than the 
remarkable adventures of a romantic Clelia or a 
great Cyrus. 

As it was in France that the philosophy of Locke 
found rest for the sole of her foot, so was it in 
France that modern realism in fiction first appeared, 
and that not long afterward. Whether the spirit 
of empiricism was actually breathed from the phil- 
osophers into the novelists, would be hard to say. 
One remembers Stendhal and the many notes in 
his Journal on the Ideologie of Destutt de Tracy, 
the follower of Helvetius and Condillac. One 
thinks of Zola, in his early days, taking his motto 
from Taine, who, though somewhat eclectic in gen- 
eral tendencies, offered in those words, at least, 
somewhat of the leaven of empiricism. Certainly 
the realists cannot be said to be devoted to any one 
school of philosophers ; Bourget is most catholic, — 
not only Taine and Hegel, but Spinoza and *< les 
grands JSeassais" 

Still, although the analogy is not perfect, the 
method of realism is on the whole the empirical 
method. By observation and experience and re- 
flection we are led to truth. Whatever be the ac- 
tual ancestry of the realistic formula, it may fairly 
be held to be not many removes in descent from 
the sheet of white paper. 

From such considerations as these one is rather 
better able to determine what may be the superior 
rights of Realism over Idealism, Romanticism, Clas- 
sicism, and whatever other claimants there may be 
to the field of modem fiction. If Realism means 
" Let only truth be told, and not all the truth," it 
has still to maintain its title against such as prefer 
to believe that beauty is the aim of art. If it 
means also that observation and experience ai:e the 
only means of coming to truth, it has yet other 
opponents to consider. ^^^^^^ ^ jjalb, Jb. 

State University qf Iowa, 
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COMMUNICA TIONS. 



EXPERIMENTS IN THE TEACHIN6 OF READING. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

A real teacher must of necessity work, as does a 
chemist in his hiboratory, to see what results will be 
obtained under new conditions. Each child lives his 
own life and is quite different from every other child, 
each school is different from every other school, and 
each separate environment in life calls for its own dis- 
tinct literary experience. 

Two years ago I tried the experiment of going to St. 
Louis once a month to organize a course of Literature 
or Reading in a fine private school for girls. The 
teachers were unusually intelligent and weU-read, and, 
what was better, Socratic in their methods. All school- 
readers were banished from the school, — unless, in- 
deed, one primary teacher, much younger than the 
others and less venturesome in educational experiments, 
dung for a while to the deluding little first-reader. 
What a pleasure it was for those teachers to watch and 
help the progress of the work I Taking as our watch- 
word Froebel's law, « The economical education of the 
child lies along the line of the world's development,*' 
we bent our energies to the work. 

" The line of the world's development I " " What 
does that mean?" "Where did the world begin in 
literature ? " « Where is it now ? " 

Beginning, as did the primitive man, with the study 
of the concrete, the study of objects, — the study of 
earth, air, fire, and water, — we fitted such simple myth- 
stories to the lessons in nature-study as best we could, 
and proceeded as rapidly as possible to the ** Odys- 
sey " stories in the second grade. These stories were 
rmd to the children, or told by the teacher, while they 
used for independent reading "The Adventures of a 
Brownie " by Miss Muloch, or snch books as " Fairy- 
Know-a.Bit." 

At the end of the year we had proved that the read- 
ing-book was of no earthly use — unless to make good 
material for bonfires. We had satisfied ourselves 
that reading-books made children timid toward real 
books, and thwarted the intention of the schools to 
teaoh " the essentials " — or at least one of the essen- 
tials, namely, "readin'." We had found fifth-grade 
children delightfully interested in Baldwin's "Sieg- 
fried " and " Echoes from Mistland," while a younger 
class sitting in the same room could hardly keep at 
their studies, so eager were they to listen. In the 
highest class — an eighth-grade or niutb-g^rade group — 
the girls discussed with perfect intelligence Plato's 
" Phsedo," Matthew Arnold's " Sohrab and Rustum," 
Addison's " Cato," and other books required for admis- 
sion into colleges and universities. Although the school 
was a " girls' school," little boys were allowed to attend 
in the lower grades. There were four of them in the 
third grade, and their faces fairly beamed over " Daffy- 
downdilly " and other of Hawthorne's tales. I tried 
" John Barleycorn " as a study with them one day, and 
they were so amused at the fine humor in it that they 
went off into explosive chuckles. I suspected them of 
affecting this fun, and thought they really were laugh- 
ing at. some nnder-the-desk diversion; but the princi- 
pal, who was in the room, assured me that it was a 
genuine case of literary appreciation. She was herself 
convulsed with laughter to see their amusement. The 
children did the reading themselves. The same chil- 



dren roared out one day when they were reading " Fez- 
ziwig's Ball," from Dickens. 

At the end of the year something pleasant happened. 
To please the little folks, the teachers proposed mak- 
ing up an original dialogue, or school-drama, to be 
called "The Beautiful Daughters of Memory"; and 
the children in the fourth and fifth grades heartily sec- 
onded the motion. The play soon came into good shape. 
Jupiter (a pretty girl from an upper grade, with hair 
in hyacinthine locks) appeared on the top of Mt. Olym- 
pus, and the nine Muses with their fair mother made 
the world tolerable to him. The costumes were most 
exquisite, and a photograph upon my table tells me that 
those litUe Muses must have been most bewitching in 
their Greek dresses. The "reading" — that is, the 
word-calling — the oratorical side, was much better in 
that school than in any school I have yet seen where 
reading-books are used. Children resent it, they fight 
it, — being asked io "speak louder," and "go back and 
read it over again," as the stock phrases go, — when 
they are expected to read some commonplace in fine 
style, as if it were a noble passage they were trying to 
express adequately. 

• •••••• 

I never can resist making a new experiment. I 
never feel satisfied that I have reached the best result. 
When, last summer. Dr. White, of New York, asked 
me to organize or direct a new course of English in his 
school, I determined to give a iew days out of each 
mouth to it, to see what would happen. There was 
already a good course of reading in the school, a course 
far above the average, — for, as everybody knows. Dr. 
White has long stood among experts in college prepar- 
atory work. 

The Berkeley School presents new literary phases 
which are intensely interesting. I am fast losing my 
faith in " Books for Children," even the best of them. 
I used to believe in Church's " Stories from Homer," 
Church's "Stories from Virgil," Church's "Stories 
from King Arthur," and so on. Perhaps I believe in 
them yet; but I am less certain of it than I was form- 
erly. They are certainly far better than any school- 
reader. But the boys of the Berkeley School have 
taught me a new lesson. They do not wince at any- 
thing. They can read any book that comes nnder the 
head of " English Literature." If I had any faith left 
in reading-books before I nuide my first visit there, 
that faith is gone. One morning I gave a class of ten- 
year-old boys Bryant's translation of the " Odyssey." 
We had three copies to thirty children. They read it 
as well as any child reads from the reading-book; yes, 
better. I gave the same boys " The Story of the Ger- 
man Iliad " in October. They read it with perfect 
ease, and then begged for Hiawatha. We discussed it 
— the regular teacher of the room and myself — before 
the boys, and coaxed them to be satisfied with an easier 
book. So they took Howells's new book of Christmas 
Stories for a reader. They read it appreciatively, en- 
joyed the rich wit in it, but rather resented the fact 
that we chose " easy " reading for them. So we shall 
hereafter put the Howells bool^ a grade lower, and the 
boys will have Hiawatha for the next experiment, with 
now and then one of Ulysses's adventures from Bry- 
ant's " Odyssey " and an occasional story from Haw- 
thorne. These boys have less time in regular reading 
lessons than do ten-year-old boys in the Chicago schools, 
where they are kept for the most part on reading-books. 
They do a great deal of reading in class with their reg- 
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alar teacher, in United States history, and in geography 
also. In the second grade, the children have finished 
Scudder's « Folk Lore '* and " The Adventures of a 
Brownie." One little fellow has presented his room 
with a library in which are ten copies of << Six Popular 
Tales," ten copies of Eliot's « Arabian Nights," five 
copies of Eliot's '< Poetry for Children," five copies of 
** Queer Little People," and we shall add to it ten copies 
of Kingsley's ** Water Babies," ten copies of Raskin's 
** King of the Golden River," and other books which 
are not yet decided upon. 

It is a good thing for the United States that there 
are schools not under the rule of any Board of Ednca- 
ti(m, schools which can be managed and controlled by 
people who can reason on fundamental and universal 
principles instead of dogmatically asserting personal 
opinions as is the habit of the unorganized mind, people 
who have read educational works and who can draw 
conclusions from the history of the rise and fall of 
nations. The private schools of the country will save 
it — if there is any salvation for it — from the ma- 
chinery that grinds out uneducated, nervous, helpless 
beings. 

One day Mr. and Mrs. John Burroughs came into 
the school to hear the little fellows read. For the fun of 
it, I gave the ten-year-old children one of his books, 
and Uiey did fairly well with it. Then Mr. Burroughs 
told them one of his delightful woodsy stories, and 
they got to be pretty good friends. The visitors came 
again the next day, and the next. Mr. Burroughs was 
particularly interested in heairing a class of twelve-year- 
old boys tell their opinions of one of Mr. Warner's 
stories. Mr. Burroughs made a careful study of two 
classes, and gave it as his opinion that the day of school- 
readers had gone by, and that a school-reader could 
only stand in the way of a child's becoming proficient 
in reading. 

The reading matter which « experts " " prepare for 
children " is purely trash. It is only a trick for put- 
ting money into the pockets of school-book publishers. 
Even the great Csesar's dust, it is said, might per- 
chance serve to stop a hole; why, then, should not eight 
years of a child's life be poured out and wasted to 
fill the pocket of a publisher ? Is a child better than 
Cieflar? 

I held a conversation, one day, with a class of boys 
fifteen years old, on the development of philosophy. 
They were reading the *< Phsedo " for me, and I thought 
best to put them on the track of the whole subject — 
namely, the Immortality of the Soul, what led up to 
the philosophy of Socrates, and what has been the 
leading away from it. After the recitation was over, 
several of the boys came up and talked with me 
about the difference between what reaches us externally 
and what we gain through innate power. The essays 
from these boys are not so good in external appearance 
as are the essays in our Western schools, but they are 
far more independent. They strike out boldly, and say 
what they think. The originality of the thought is 
greater; the latent power, the reserve force, is surer. 
The mind has not been hampered by the everlasting 
search for '< good form." I attribute this to their great 
independence in the choice of books, and to the fact 
that they have fine libraries at home, most of them, and 
well-chosen books at school from which to browse. 

In the fifth grade the boys have this year read the 
« Stories of King Arthur," " Rip Van Winkle," « The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow," and have begun Shakes- 



peare's ^ Midsummer Night's Dream." We have made 
some experiments also with Bryant's « Odyssey " and 
Hawthorne's stories. They are to have whatever they 
like to read of choice literature, after sufficient experi- 
menting to be sure that they like it. 

There ought to be in every school in the land thirty 
copies — or enough to " go around " — of the ** Iliad," 
« Odyssey," «^neid," Dante, ^schylus, Sophocles, 
Plato, Shakespeare, Browning, Plutarch, Marcus Aure- 
lius, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Tennyson, " Robinson 
Crusoe," *< The Nibelungen," Hans Anderson, and sev- 
eral other standard works. And teachers should be al- 
lowed to choose what they please inside the limits of 
standard works. The notion that a school library 
should contain a thousand books — single copies — b 
fallacious. School-readers should be supplementary, 
and seldom used. The child should never be compelled 
to buy a reading-book. He should buy only what is 
desirable to keep through life in a library. 

Chicago, March 4. 189S. ^^^^ ^' ^^^• 



REALISM AND THE REAL.— A SUGGESTION, 

NOT A REPLY. 

(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

<<Let only truth be told, and not all the truth." 
Why ? Because many things though true are trivial, 
and perhaps as many more are pernicious — are vile. 
Major Kirkland's recipe for fiction differs radically 
from that propounded by his great exemplar, Mr. How- 
ells. <* We must ask ourselves before we ask anything 
else. Is it true — true to the motives, the impulses, the 
principles that shape the life of actual men and wo- 
men ? " « This truth given," says Mr. Howells, « the 
book cannot be wicked and cannot be weak." 

Major Kirkland has given us an interesting if not 
very scientific resume of our evolution as story-lovers 
from the infancy that lived in dreamland to the matur- 
ity that recognizes only flesh and blood. But there are 
some points in this article which seem open to objec- 
tion. We say nothing of the remarkable reduction of 
Tolstoi's heroic figure to the dvrarfed proportions of 
a Chinaman: the transformation is too amusiug, and, 
besides, the logic is so invincible. Our quarrel would 
be rather with his disposal of our French contempo- 
raries. It is apparently difficult for an advocate of 
Realism to remain perfectly consistent when he makes 
comparisons of men. This may be due in part to a con- 
fusion always imminent in the application of his terms. 
Now he means the method of deiding with details, and 
now a certain characteristic view of life, the world, 
mankind. But a realistic method and a so-called real- 
ist philosophy are two entirely different things; and even 
were the world at one upon the matter, there would 
ever be discordant echoes roused by the inevitable 
" moral " of each tale so long as men's eyes see the uni- 
verse through glasses of infinitely varying focus. 
"Daudet seems infallible, Maupassant inimitable." 
Alas I if Daudet had but proved infallible and de Mau- 
passant remained inimitable I The Daudet — our old 
friend, Daudet, author of « Jack," of «< Le Nabab," of 
" Numa Roumestan," — ^yes, he was infallible; but if ever 
there were a romanticist at heait busily plying a realist's 
quill, Daudet was the man. Why, he was true yoke-fel- 
low and half-brother of Charles Dickens; and one of the 
best things he ever did was to weave into the dark web 
of that same Nabob history the golden threads of the 
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Joyense episode, records of a family, French coasins of 
some people Dickens knew, whom the young hero dis- 
covers when heart-sick with the realities of Parisian 
life. ** There was here for de Gery an entirely new 
Paris, courageous, domestic, very different from the one 
he already knew, a Paris of which the newspaper re- 
porters neyer speak." Even Henry James, while de- 
nouncing the episode as fatal to the unity of this par- 
ticular story, declares that Dandet's characteristic is 
this mixture of the sense of the real with the sense of 
the beautiful. 

A novel must always prove impressionist work. It 
is more than a study of character, — it is a study of 
life. I can conceive of no novel which has not a ten- 
dency, — that will be inevitably fixed by your phil- 
osophy. By all means be realistic in your method, but 
remember that truth is something infinitely above de- 
tails; that truth in the large conception of it is always 
beautiful; and that the real artist will show us how 
the true and the beautiful are one: he will create for 
us a work of art and it will doubtless attain the immor- 
tality of genius. 

<* Let only truth be told," says Major Kirkland, «and 
not all the truth." Let nothing but the truth be told, 
and aU the truth, say we. We have no special quar- 
rel with the elemental Tolstoi (Mongolian Tartar though 
he be if scratched ! ) ; his faults are rather the failings 
of his generation than his own. Ibsen we have listened 
to with wonder. From us, Zola even shall receive more 
than scanty praise. These writers are titanic in their 
power, and if they have failed it is because they have 
come short in this: their look at life was angular — 
they saw vrith a squint. I don't believe they tell life's 
story truly. I know their pictures in detail are as true 
to phases of existence as the photographic plate: I've 
seen such phases. But it was only half the truth. Gen- 
tlemen, give us the other side. Omit newspaper re- 
porting, and give us glimpses of that other Paris which 
is just as real. We are not quarreling over the faith- 
ful accuracy of your drawing; but make the picture 
beautiful, make it complete. Tell nothing but the 
truth, and tell us all the truth ! 

William Siward Edmonds. 
Chicago, Match 7, 189S, 



S0B4E USES OF "LIKE. 



It 



(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

It is doubtless well to have the fact reiterated that 
the use of " like " as a conjunction is neither newly come 
nor vulgar; but F. H. in «< The Nation " for Aug. 4,* 
1892, omitted to call attention to articles similar to his 
own, one by Dr. Furnivall in "The Academy" for 
Jan. 15, 1887, and one by Prof. Zupitza in Herrig's 
« Archiv," 1891, p. 64 ff. 

It does not seem at all improbable that ** like " as a 
conjunction is short for " like as," as Dr. Furnivall as- 
serts; but Mr. Hall offers us a strange explanation for 
the change when he suggests that it might have been 
the quaintness of the expression « like as " that led to 
its abandonment. Was it felt to be quaint when still 
in common use ? There is something else that leads 
to or encourages the use of "like" as a conjunction; 
namely, the confusion of the constructions " like you " 
and " as you did." This is very apt to happen in such 
sentences (to take a case like that which Dickens 
stumbled on) as, "Nobody will miss her like you." 



When the speaker gets as far as this, he feels that 
his sentence is ambiguous and adds "do" to show 
that " you " is compared with " nobody " and not with 
« her." 

The usage has long been cried down by teachers and 
others, who seem to think they have settled the matter 
when they state as a proof what they are trying to 
prove, namely, that "like" is not a conjunction. It 
cannot, however, be denied that constant condemnation 
of the usage has made it offensive to many educated 
people, in this country at least. 

It would be interesting if F. H. could give us more 
instances in British writers of " like he was " as " as 
though he were." He has really furnished but one, 
" like the rede rose had been set on the whyte lyly.'* 
" Trembled like to have gone all to peces " is hardly 
parallel. I know of no other case just like it, but it re- 
minds one of " had like to have " (cf. Century Diction- 
ary) ss "came near," or " like to [have]," sometimes im- 
properly analyzed " liked to," as in the quotation from 
Walpole in the Century Dictionary. The vulgar speech 
hereabouts uses "like to" as an adverb, =s " nearly," with 
the simple past tense : " I trembled so [that] I like to went 
all to pieces." F. H.'s other examples^" like on a stage, '' 
" like in sickness," " like on fire," " like dropsy-fed," — 
must be kept distinct. These are not ellipses of " like 
[sB as if] I were on a stage," etc. (any more than " He 
acted like me " is an ellipsis of " He acted like [^ as if] 
he were me "), but extensions to adjectives and prep- 
ositional phrases of the use of " like " with a noun or 
pronoun. So, "He gets up and raves around like a 
madman," or " He gets up and raves around like mad " 
{cf. Century Dictionary under "mad"); "It is so 
warm [that] it feels like summer," or "It is so warm 
[that] it feels like in summer"; " How cool and pleas- 
ant it is here; it seems just like out on the water." 
The use of like «= " as though," with a finite verb (for 
example, " He acted like he was drunk "), I have been 
able to find only in our Southern States and neigh- 
boring portions of adjacent States; Wee with a prep- 
ositional phrase, less frequently with an adjective, maj 
be heard anywhere in the North. 

In the article referred to above. Prof. Zupitza (like 
Hoppe before him) seems often to miss the force of " to 
feel like — ing." He translates, " But, with all that he had 
to do before he could fairlv win Helen before him, he 
felt like giving in " (Francillon, " One by One," etc.) 
" es war ihm, als mflsste er die Btichse ins Kom wer- 
fen," instead of " er hatte grosse Lust," etc. And 
"Mrs. Brookes was too old to blush externally, but 
certainly felt like blushing," he renders " es war ihr, 
als ob sie errotete," that is, " she felt as though she were 
blushing " ! Nor is " He did not feel like returning to 
his solitary room," " Ihm war nicht so, als sollte er," 
etc., as Zupitza quotes with apparent approval from 
Hoppe, but " Er hatte keine Lust," etc. The construc- 
tion, with the identical illustration, had been explained 
in the Century Dictionary when Prof. Zupitza pulw 
lished his article. He admits " wollen " and " miissen ^ 
as often the correct translations of " feel like — ing," 
but seems to regard " sollen " as the nomal rendering. 
On the contrary, "sollen" (though perhaps near the 
original force of the phrase) would now rarely be the 
correct rendering, while "ich hfttte [g^rosse] Lust," 
" ich hUtte keine [rechte] Lust," " ich babe keine Nei- 
gung," "ich bin nicht [besonders] geneigt," generally 
hit the mark. George Hkmpl. 

University qf Michigan, March 5, 1S9S/ 
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'♦The Stoky of the Atjl.antic 
Telegraph." * 



The recent death of Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
recalls attention to the great enterprise with 
which his name is inseparably connected, and 
makes a just>issued Memorial by his brother 
an especially timely one. The laying of the 
Atlantic cable is certainly one of the most strik- 
ing practical results of the scientific activity 
of our century, and no more fitting popular 
historian of the undertaking could be found 
than the brother of the man to whose unceas- 
ing toil, self-sacrifice, and almost fanatical zeal 
its final success was largely due. The Atlantic 
telegraph has become a familiar and unfelt fac- 
tor in our daily lives and calculations, and cus- 
tom has staled its pristine novelty. We have 
grown so used to fi[nding the European news of 
yesterday in our morning newspaper, that it 
calls for some effort of the fancy to grasp the 
marvel of the thing ; to realize diat before the 
wonders wrought by the slender inter-conti- 
nental nerve line stretching thousands of fath- 
oms deep in the Atlantic, from Ireland to New- 
foundland, the necromancies t)f the Arabian 
tales, the enchanted carpets, flying horse's, 
space-defying genies, sink into clumsy com- 
monplaces. 

In a work of such magnitude as the laying 
of the Atlantic cable there were necessarily* 
many actors. It was essentially an interna- 
tional undertaking ; and while thQ_r^cords show 
that the scheme owed its inQep^|Q|^in the main, 
to the energy and foresig^ ^Fwi American, 
it is also patent throughoiuFDr. Field's narra- 
tive that his efforts would have bee^ of no 
avail but for the science, seamanship, and com- 
mercial enterprise of Englishmen. But when 
all these conditions were supplied, it is, as our 
author notes, the testimony of Englishmen 
themselves that Mr. Field's was the spirit 
within the wheels that made them revolve ; 
that it was his intense vitality that infused it- 
self into a great organization, and made the 
dream of science the reality of the world. He 
was, said John Bright, ^' the Columbus of our 
time, who, after no less than forty voyages 
across the Atlantic in pursuit of the great aim 
of his life, had at length by his cable moored 
the New World close alongside the Old." 

•Thb Stobt op the Atlantic Tblbgraph. By 
Henry M. Field. Illustrated. .New York : Charles Serib- 
Der's Sons. 



In a similar strain Sir Stafford Northcote 
said: 

'* I think there can be no doubt in the minds of those 
who have oavef uUy examined the history of these trans- 
actions, that it is to Mr. Cyrus Field that we owe the 
practical carrying out of the idea which has borne such 
glorious fruit. I am sure there is none to whom we 
owe more, or whose name stands in prouder connection 
with this great undertaking, than the name of Mr. 
Cyrus Field." 

Perhaps Mr. Field's share in the great work 

has nowhere been more justly and compactly 

expressed than in Mr. W. H. Russell's graphic 

account of the voyage of the '^ Ghreat Eastern " 

in 1865 : 

**It has, been said that the greatest boons conferred 
on mankind have been due to men of one idea. If the 
laying of the Atlantic cable be one of these benefits, its 
consummation may certainly be attributed to the man 
who, having many ideas, devoted himself to work- 
ing out one idea, with a gentle force and patient 
vigor which converted opposition and overcame indif- 
ference. Mr. Field may be likened either to the core, 
or the external protection, of the cable itself. At 
times he has been its active life; again he has been 
its iron-bound guardian. Let who will claim the merit 
of having first said the Atlantic cable was possible; to 
Mr. Field is due the inalienable merit of having made 
it possible, and of giving to an abortive conception all 
the attributes of healthy existence." 

The history of the Atlantic c^ble is the story 
of twelve years of unceasing toil, of a series of 
battles with the elements and with human scep- 
ticism, that reads more like a tale of adven- 
ture than of a conmiercial enterprise soberly 
conceived and /Methodically carried on. The 
relation of our author to the prime mover of 
th^project h^as not only given him unusual fa- 
cilities for obtaining fresh and authentic ma- 
terials, but has quickened his style with a sym- 
pathy that carries the interest of the reader 
unabated through the dramatic record of twelve 
years of alternate failure and partial success, 
to the denouement^ when in 1866 the " Great 
Eastern " landed the western end of the cord 
that for a quarter of a century has pulsated 
with the tidmgs of two continents. 

In his opening chapters Dr. Field furnishes 
some interesting facts as to the inception of 
the great scheme which his relative so success- 
fully carried out. In 1850 Bishop Mullock, 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Newfoundland, while making the tour of the 
western part of the coast in his yacht, be- 
thought himself how his neglected island 
might be benefited by being taken into the 
track of communication between Europe and 
America. He saw how nature had provided 
an easy approach to the mainland from the 
west ; how, sixty miles from Cape Ray, stretched 
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the long island of Cape Breton, while, as a step- 
ping-stone, the little island of St. Paul's lay be- 
tween. So much did the matter weigh upon 
his mind that, when he returned to St. John's, 
he wrote a letter to one of the papers on the 
subject. This letter was the first suggestion of 
a tdegraph across Newfoundland, and may be 
regarded as the germ of the larger scheme 
which afterwards ripened in the brain of Mr. 
Field.* The Bishop wrote: 

<*I regret to find that in every plan for transatlantic 
communication, Halifax is always mentioned, and the nat- 
ural capabilities of Newfoundland entirely overlooked. 
. . . Now would it not be well to call the attention of 
England and America to the extraordinary capabilities 
of St. John's, as the nearest telegraphic point ? It is 
an Atlantic port, lying, I may say, in the track of the 
ocean steamers, and by establishing it as the American 
telegraphic station, news could be communicated to the 
whole American continent forty-eight hours, at least, 
sooner than by any other route. But how will this be 
accomplished? Just look at the map of Newfound- 
land and Cape Breton. From St. John's to Cape Ray 
there is no difficulty in establishing a line passing near 
Holy-Rood along the neck of land connecting Trinity 
and riacentia Bays, and thence in a direction due west 
to the Cape. You have then about forty-one to forty- 
five miles of sea to St. Paul's Island, with deep sound- 
ings of one hundred fathoms, so that the electric cable 
will be perfectly safe from icebergs. Thence to Cape 
North, in Cape Breton, is little more than twelve miles. 
Thus it is not only practicable to bring America two 
days nearer to Europe by this route, but should the tel- 
egraphic communication between England and Ireland, 
sixty-two miles, be realized, it presents not the least 
difficulty." 

Bishop Mullock's suggestion came at the 
right moment, for about the same time the at- 
tention of Mr. F. N. Gisbome, a telegraph oper- 
ator, was attracted to a similar project. Mr. Gis- 
bome was a man of great quickness of mind, 
and his enthusiasm, backed by his known prac- 
tical knowledge of telegraphy, soon awakened 
leading Newfoundlanders to an appreciation of 
the advantages to the island of his plan, which 
he afterwards summarized as follows : 

<*My plans were to run a subterranean line from 
Cape Race to Cape Ray, fly carrier-pigeons ' and run 
boats across the Straits of Northumberland to Cape 
Breton, and thence by overland lines convey the news 
to New York. . . . Meanwhile Mr. Brett's experi- 
mental cable between Dover and Calais having proved 
successful, I set forth in my report that * carrier-pigeons 
and boats would be required only until such time as the 
experiments then making in England with submarine 
cables should warrant a similar attempt between Cape 
Ray and Cape Breton.' " 

It will be noticed that nowhere in his report 
does Mr. Gisborne mention the possibility of 
ever spanning with a telegraphic line the mighty 
gulf of the Atlantic. Years after, however, 
when the Atlantic cable was a success, ^^ he or 



his friends," says Dr. Field, ^^ seemed not un- 
willing to have it supposed that this was em- 
braced in his original scheme "; and when asked 
why he did not publish his large design to the 
world, Mr. Gisborne answered — with some 
show of reason, as it seems to us — 

" Because I was looked upon as a wild visionary by 
my friends, and pronounced a fool by my relatives for 
resigning a lucrative government appointment in favor 
of such a laborious speculation as the Newfoundland con- 
nection. Now had I coupled it at that time with an 
Atlantic line, all confidence in the prior undertaking 
would have been destroyed, and my object defeated." 

The success of a great enterprise once held 
to be visionary always calls forth a host of 
hitherto unheard of claimants to the honor ; 
and if we are to regard the claim of Mr. Gis- 
borne, we must certainly not neglect the fact 
that ten years previously Professor Morse had 
expressed the conviction founded on scientific 
experiment, that ^^a telegraphic communica- 
tion might with certainty be established across 
the Atlantic Ocean." Mr. Gisbome's honor- 
able activity in the beginning of the Newfound- 
land telegraph is a matter of history, as is also 
the pregnant fact that the ignominious failure 
of the company of which he was the head sent 
him in 1854 to New York to seek counsel and 
relief, and brought him in contact with Cyrus 
W. Field. Mr. Field had retired from business 
the year before with an ample fortune, and was 
not disposed to renew the fatigues and anxie- 
ties of his former life. There was much, how- 
ever, in the details of the Newfoundland scheme 
that appealed to his natural love of enterprise, 
and he was finally induced to meet Mr. Gis- 
borne at his house, and to go over with him 
the details of his plan. The two spent an 
evening together discussing the route of the 
proposed line and the points it was to connect ; 
and after his guest had left Mr. Field took the 
globe which was standing in the library, and 
began to turn it over. It was while thus study- 
ing the globe, says our author, that the idea 
first occurred to him that the telegraph might 
be carried further stilly and be made to span 
the Atlantic Ocean. The thought was new to 
him, though it was not original with him, hav- 
ing long been a matter of speculation with sci- 
entific minds. Having once fully grasped the 
idea, it took hold of his imagination with the 
force of a monomania ; and for the next twelve 
years Mr. Field fought the battle of the At- 
lantic cable with a persistence, a patience, and 
an unfaltering faith in his own soberly wrought 
convictions, that is in itself a lesson and an in- 
spiration. 
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Oar author recounts in detail the prelimi- 
naries of the enterprise, and consultations with 
Lieutenant Maury and Professor Morse, the 
enlisting of capitalists, the obtaining of the 
Newfoundland charter, the completion of the 
land-line in Newfoundland, and the laying of 
the cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
1856, and the deep-sea sounding undertaken by 
the American and the British Governments. 
The American company was organized in May, 
1854, the Newfoundland line — as originally 
planned by Gisbome — was completed two 
years later, and now, having reached the farth- 
est point of the American coast, the bold 
projectors stood upon the cliffs of Newfound- 
land, looking out upon the wide sea. Up 
to this time the Atlantic Telegraph had been 
purely an American enterprise. "Our lit- 
tle company," said Mr. Field ten years after, 
"raised and expended over a million and a 
quarter of dollars before an Englishman paid 
a single pound sterling.'' But now that the 
time was come for the attempt to caiTy the line 
across the Atlantic, it was fitting that Great 
Britain, whose shores it was to touch, should 
join the work ; and in the summer of 1856 Mr. 
Field sailed for England. In a little over five 
months he had secured substantial aid from 
the British government, organized a company, 
and contracted for the manufacture of the 
cable. The capital of the company, £850,000, 
was divided into 350 shares of £1000 each. 
Among the subscribers were Mr. Thackeray 
and Lady Byron — actuated solely by a noble 
wish to take part in such a work. Mr. Field's 
interest was one-fourth of the whole capital of 
the company. In opening negotiations with 
the Government, Mr. Field had an interview 
with Lord Clarendon, touching which our au- 
thor gives a characteristic anecdote : 

''Lord Clarendon showed great interest and made 
many inquiries. He was a little startled at the mag- 
nitude of the scheme, and the confident tone of the pro- 
jectors, and asked pleasantly : * But suppose you don*t 
succeed ? Suppose you make the attempt and fail — 
your cable is lost in the sea — then what will yon do ? ' 
' Charge it to profit and loss, and go to work to lay an- 
other,' was the quick answer of Mr. Field, which amused 
him as a truly American reply." 

While in London Mr. Field took counsel' 
with the highest engineering authorities of 
Great Britain, among them Mr. Brunei, who 
made many suggestions as to the form of the 
cahle and the manner in which it should be 
laid. Mr. Brunei was then building the '* Great 
Eastern "; and he one day took Mr. Field 
down to see it, prophetically saying, as he 



pointed to the enormous hull which was rising 
on the banks of the Thames, ^^ There is the 
ship to lay the Atlantic cable." 

When Mr. Field reached home from abroad, 
in 1856, he hoped for a brief respite, but was 
soon called to Washington to seek the aid of 
his own Government to the Atlantic Tele- 
graph. England had proffered the most lib- 
eral aid, both in ships to lay the cable and in 
an annual subsidy of £14,000. He soon found 
that it was much easier to deal with the En- 
glish than with the home Government, and 
that the proposal for aid had provoked violent 
resistance in Congress. Among other hostile 
influences, the Lobby began to show itself; 
and it was whispered in Washington that the 
New York gentlemen who were at the head of 
the enterprise were very rich, and that the 
measure ought to be forced to pay tribute. 
This was a new experience, disheartening 
enough after the generous dealing of England. 
As Dr. Field observes : ^^ The Atlantic cable 
has had many a kink since, but never did it 
seem to be entangled in such a hopeless twist 
as when it got among the politicians." Ten 
years after, when the cable had proved a glo- 
rious reality, Mr. Seward thus referred to the 
ordeal it had to pass through in Congress : 

<'It remained to engage the consent and the activity ef 
the Grovemments of Great Britain and the United States. 
Such consent and activity on the part of some one grea^ 
nation of Europe was all that remained needful for 
Columbus when he stood ready to bring a new continent 
forward as a theatre of the world's civilizations. But 
in each case that effort was the most difficult of all. 
Cyrus W. Field, by assiduity and patience, first secured 
consent and conditional engagement on the part of 
Great Britain, and then, less than two years ago, he re- 
paired to Washington. The President and Secretary of 
State individually favored his proposition; but the 
jealousies of parties and sections in Congress forbade 
them to lend it their official sanction and patronage. 
He appealed to me. I drew the necessary bill. With 
the generous aid of others, Northern Representatives, 
and the indispensable aid of the late Thomas J. Rusk, 
a Senator from Texas, that bill, after a severe contest 
and long delay, was carried through the Senate by the 
majority, if I remember rightly, of one vote, and es- 
caped defeat in the House of Representatives with 
equal difficulty." 

Mr. Seward was from the first the firmest 
supporter of the bill, and it was carried through 
the Senate mainly by his influence, seconded 
by that of Mr. Rusk, Mr. Douglas, and one or 
two others. A measure introduced in Congress 
for the aid of any commercial enterprise is 
always objected to as ^' unconstitutional " by 
some member who imagines it is to benefit a 
particular section. In the present case, the 
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time-honored objection was thus sensibly met 

by Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, who asked : 

« If we have a right to hire a warehouse at Port Ma- 
hon, in the Mediterranean, for storing naval stores, have 
we not a right to hire a company to carry our messages ? 
I should as soon think of questioning the constitutional 
power of the Government to pay freight to a vessel for 
carrying its mail-bags across the ocean, as to pay a tel- 
egraph company a certain sum per annum for convey- 
ing its messages by the use of the electric telegraph." 

Behind the ostensible objections of expense, 
unconstitutionality, etc., however, lurked the 
real one — enmity to England. It was argued 
that both termini of the cable were in the Brit- 
ish possessions, a fact that would place us at a 
tremendous disadvantage in the event of war. 
The intelligent class of politicians who are un- 
able to rid their minds of the delusion that 
the hostilities of 1812 are still in progress, 
argued that in this submarine cable England 
was literally crawling under the sea to get the 
advantage of us. This note was loudest from 
the Southerners. Dr. Field observes, " It is 
noteworthy that men who, in less than five 
years after, were figariag abroad, courting for- 
eign influence against their own country, were 
then fiercest in denunciation of England." 
Mason and SlideU patriotically voted against 
the bill. Butler of South Carolina was spe- 
cially bitter against it — saying, with a sneer, 
^^ this was simply a mail service under the sur- 
veillance of Great Britain "; while an indig- 
nant patriot, Jones of Tennessee, vindicated 
his statesmanship by declaring that ^^ he did 
not want anything to do with England or En- 
glishmen." Considering that the section of 
the country from which Mr. Jones " hailed " 
was relieved yearly by Englishmen of three- 
fifths of its staple product, his position seems 
a rather feeble one. The objection touching 
the hazards of war with Great Britain was 
ably and humanely answered by Mr. Seward 
and Mr. Hale; while Mr. Douglas cut the 
matter short and conciliated the militant spirit 
of the Congressional Joneses by saying : 

** I am willing to vote for this bill as a peace meas- 
ure, as a commercial measure — but not as a war 
measure ; and when war comes, let us rely on our power 
and ability to take this end of the wire and keep it/' 

The Atlantic Telegraph bill was signed by 
President Pierce, on the third of March, 1856, 
the day before he went out of office ; but the 
battle, arduous as it had been up to this date, 
was only just begun. It was not until years 
afterwards, when voyage after voyage had been 
made, when cable after cable had been lost and 
replaced, tried and found wanting, that Mr. 



Field was enabled to say, in the fulness of 
gratitude and triumph : 

« It has been a long, hard struggle. Nearly thirteen 
years of anzioas watching and ceaseless toil. Often my 
heart has been ready to sink. Many times, when wan- 
dering in the forests of Newfoundland, in the pelting 
rain, or on the deck of ships, on dark, stormy nights — 
alone, far from home — I have almost accused myself 
of madness and folly to sacrifice the peace of my fam- 
ily, and all the hopes of my life, for what might prove 
after all but a dream. I have seen my companions 
one and another falling by my side, and feared that I 
too might not live to see the end. And yet one hope 
has led me on, and I have prayed that I might not taste 
of death till this work was accomplished. That prayer 
is answered; and now, beyond all acknowledgments to 
men, is the feeling of gratitude to Almighty God." 

We can heartily commend Dr. Field's book 
for its style as well as its intrinsic interest. No 
one should be ignorant of " The History of the 
Atlantic Telegraph," and Dr. Field has told it 
well. E. G. J. 



Prehistoric Annals of America.* 



No encouragement to the idea of a Conti- 
nental island lying between America and the 
Old World is given by Sir Daniel Wilson in 
his opening essay on ^'The Lost Atlantis." 
He claims, rather, that America is itself an 
Atlantis, lost for ages from the knowledge of 
the world. Most of the essays in his volume 
deal with American subjects and the native 
populations ; their origin, character, and arts 
are studied. Sir Daniel did not believe in a 
single American Race, or at least not in one 
sprung from a single stock. He long ago sug- 
gested at least three mighty waves of migra- 
tion hither — one from an Asiatic cradle-land 
through the islands of the Pacific into North 
America; a second, starting from the Old 
World's Atlantic seaboard, swept across the 
sea through the Canaries, Madeiras, and 
Azores, to the Antilles, Central America, and 
Brazil ; the third passed from northern Asia 
by Behring's Strait and the North Pacific 
islands. Upon the first of these our author 
dwells with particular fondness, and brmgs to 
its support the evidence of language, of shell 
money, of arts, and of deformations of the 
human skull. Various theories which try to 
deal with the matter in detail are mentioned, 
but they are said to be ^^ not more substantial 
than the old legend of Atlantis." That long 
ago there was contact between America and the 
rest of the world seems certain ; but it ceased. 

* The Lost Atiaiitis, and Other Ethnographio Studies. 
By Sir Daniel Wilson. New York : MacmilUn & Co. 
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^* The evidence derived from language and from 
other sources points to the isolation of the 
American continent through unnumbered ages. 
The legend of the lost Atlantis is true in this, 
if in nothing else : that it relegates the knowl- 
edge of the world beyond the Atlantic, by the 
maritime races of the Mediterranean, to a 
time already of hoar antiquity in the age of 
Socrates or even of Solon." The metallurgy 
of Mexico, the art of Yucatan, the Calendar 
used in the sacred rights of the Isthmian tribes, 
all of these may have developed on American 
soil. If, however, they did arise elsewhere and 
are migrant to these localities, we must find the 
evidence by searching study of the archaeology 
of Central America — as yet too little known. 
The essay upon ^^ The Lost Atlantis " is fol- 
lowed by others upon "The Vinland of the 
Northmen," "Trade and Commerce in the 
Stone Age," "Pre-Aryan American Man," 
" The Esthetic Faculty in Aboriginal Races," 
"The Huron-Iroquois — a Typical Race," "Hy- 
bridity and Heredity," " Relative Racial Brain- 
weight and Size." AU are interesting and sug- 
gestive, but some are of particular value. In 
" Trade and Commerce in the Stone Age " we 
have an admirable accumulation of facts. The 
old flint quarries of England yielded mate- 
rial that was carried far from its source. So 
did the famous " Flint Ridge " in Ohio. The 
copper of Lake Superior, the jasper of Missis- 
sippi, the red pipestone of Minnesota, travelled 
from hand to hand, and from tribe to tribe. 
Wilson's Indian guides on the Neepigon River, 
although eight hundred miles from home, knew 
where to look for a prized material for their 
pipes, and carried it with them that distance. 
Such transfer of good materials was exceed- 
ingly common. Most Indian tribes have a 
characteristic form for their stone pipes, yet all 
types may be found in the red pipestone (cat- 
Imite), and there is no room for doubt that 
the stone was transported in rough blocks and 
bartered by the quarriers to distant tribes. 
Most collections of Indian relics in New York, 
Ohio, Canada, etc., contain some specimen or 
two of gorgets or ornaments made of a gray- 
ish gpreen clay slate with dark streaks. Dr. 
Bell seems to have located the old quarry from 
which this material came nearly one hundred 
miles north of Lake Nipissing. Our author 
does well to emphasize such facts. Commerce 
and the beginning of division of labor go very 
far hack into the Stone Age. We are prone to 
think of that period as one of no accomplish- 
ment, when in reality it was marked by some 



most important steps in progress. Man made 
the stone implement, but it in turn made man. 
Society has been profoundly influenced by early 
arts and industries. 

The thought underlying the essay upon " Pre- 
Aryan American Man " is this : that he was 
wonderfuUy backward. The older man in 
America proves to be the more startling in 
his unprog^ssive character. The "phenome- 
non of unprogressive humanity, perpetuating 
through countless generations the same rudi- 
mentary arts, everywhere presents itself, and 
seems to me to constitute the really remarka- 
ble feature in American Ethnology and Ar- 
chaeology." "From all that can be gleaned 
• . . the whole condition of the Northern 
Continent has ever been the same. It might 
not inaptly be compared to an ever-recurrine 
springtime, followed by frosts that nipped th! 
young germ and rendered the promised fruit- 
age abortive." Our author finds the reason 
for this condition in the openness of the conti- 
tinent from north to south, allowing of easy 
migrations of wandering tribes into sections 
where, if isolated, higher culture might have 
developed. 

One of the curious facts of ethnography is 
the capricious distribution of arts among tribes. 
While the Australian lacks the taste for carv- 
ing and painting, the Papuan possesses it in 
high degree. Although barbarians of low 
grade, the cave-men of Europe were real art- 
ists, and carved and etched bone, ivory, and 
horn with spirit. They stood alone in this re- 
spect in their day. The artistic sentiment of 
our American tribes presents many points of 
interest. Variable powers are found among 
them. The Haidahs and some of their neigh- 
bors in the far Northwest are carvers of 
skill. Their totem posts covered with her- 
aldic designs, and their pipes of blue-black 
slate are well known. Their passion for carv- 
ing expends itself upon everything : boxes for 
clothing, dishes for food, wands, masks, and 
rattles for the dance, paint-brush and knife 
handles — all are covered with their quaint 
patterns. In Mexico and Yucatan we find an 
equal passion for carving shown in the stone 
work of magnificent ruined buildings. In the 
mounds of Ohio and the Mississippi Valley, 
pipes of stone are found which have the forms 
of birds and animals and of men's heads. This 
fondness for imitating natural objects — par- 
ticularly animal forms — is one of the character- 
istics of American art, and it reappears in pot- 
tery and in metal work. Everyone knows of 
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the imitative forms of some clay pipes among 
the Eastern tribes and of the vessels from the 
mounds from Mexico and from Peru. The 
Isthmian tribes were skilled in working gold 
into the forms of ^^ beasts, birds, and fishes, 
frogs and other natural objects. The frog is 
made with sockets for the eyes, an oval slit in 
front, and within each a detached ball of gold, 
executed apparently in a single casting." ^^ In- 
genious toys, birds and beasts with movable 
wings and limbs, and fish with alternate scales 
of gold and silver, were wrought by the Mexi- 
can goldsmiths with so much skill that the 
Spaniards acknowledged the superiority of the 
native workmanship over any product of Euro- 
pean art." In America painting per se was 
not widespread, although carvings were col- 
ored and picture-writing was prevalent. There 
is also at times a rather remarkable talent in 
map-drawing. A curious point is mentioned : 
the poorness of art taste among the Algonquins 
and Iroquois — peoples whose languages are 
unusually rich and flexible and capable of ex- 
pressing the most delicate shades of meaning. 

Lack of space forbids reference in detail to 
more of these essays : we wish briefly to notice 
that upon " The Huron-Iroquois." This " typ- 
ical race " is no particular favorite of Sir Dan- 
iel Wilson. He admits its tremendous energy, 
but emphasizes its lack of artistic taste and 
fondness for war. The early home of the 
Huron-Iroquois, the beginnings of the Confed- 
eracy, and the history of the struggles between 
Algonquin and Iroquois, are discussed. The 
bulk of the essay, however, deals with linguis- 
tics. The language of the stock, its phonology, 
grammatical structure, power and capacity of 
expression, are interestingly trea^ted, and a plea 
is made for more study of American languages. 
The recent works of Major Powell and his fel- 
lows in the Bureau of Ethnology, and those of 
Dr. Brinton and Horatio Hale, are examples 
both of what has been done and of what still 
remains to do in this field. 

It must be evident that this book is inter- 
esting. It is the last work of its honored au- 
thor, who did not live to see it in print, ^^ The 
Lost Atlantis " is the last of a series of im- 
portant and stimulating works. Years ago, the 
^^ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland " made its au- 
thor known to the scientific world. Later on, 
his "Prehistoric Man" — essays like those in his 
latest volume, but less distinctively American 
— appeared. Then came "The Origin of 
Civilization," and only a few months ago a lit- 
tle book on " Left-Handedness." This last is 



interesting as being the result of the author 
himself being naturally left-handed. It is a 
careful study ; in it Sir Daniel shows that left- 
handedness, although an abnormality, has oc- 
curred far back in history and even in pre- 
history. By a study of art-works of ancient 
primitive man, he claims that some of those 
old artists were left-handed. There follows a 
consideration of the various theories that have 
been propounded to explain why most men 
are right-handed rather than left-handed or 
ambi-dextrous. 

Sir Daniel Wilson was a careful student of 
Ethnography and Anthropology and a popular 
writer of books upon his favorite subjects ; but 
he was much more. He was a teacher of un- 
usual ability. For years the president of the 
University of Toronto, he was perhaps the 
pioneer teacher of Anthropology in America. 
For a dozen years or so, he gave courses 
throughout the University year to the senior 
classes. Because he w<is a pioneer, and be- 
cause they show the range of his classwork, 
the titles of his courses are here given : 

1. Ethnology as a factor in History: Science of Lan- 
guage in its bearings on Anthropology and History. 

2. Philological Classification of Races. 

3. Succession of Races in the Countries of Europe. 

4. Physical Evidences of Diversity in Races. 

5. Philological Evidences in Races. 

6. Prehistoric, Uuhistoric, and Historic Races. 

In these courses of class-lectures. Sir Daniel 
Wilson has exerted an influence upon Amer- 
ican thought which has had no small part in 
developing the present interest and activity in 
Anthropology in this country. His pen rests 
and his tongue is silent, but his work lives 
and will live through years to come. 

University <^ Chicago. FREDERICK StARR. 



In the Key o f Blue.* 

Madame de Stael has said that the poem 
must be written to the picture, not the picture 
painted to the poem. Mr. John Addington 
Symonds has now given us an exemplification 
of this dictum in the initial essay of his ^^ In 
the Key of Blue, and Other Prose Essays." 
Mr. Stedman assures us that as an ^^ exemplar 
of taste " Mr. Symonds the author would have 
succeeded equally well as a painter, sculptor, 
or architect, and that ^^ his poems are suggest- 
ive to careful students only." English litera- 
ture would have been the poorer by Mr. Sy- 

* In the Key of Blub, and Other Prose Essays. By John 
Addinffton Symonds. New York : Maomilbm <& Go. 
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monds's inability to escape from the city of 
fogs and murky atmosphere from time to time. 
His little excursions beyond the channel are 
always to the advantage and delight of his 
readers, and it was during a summer holiday 
spent in Venice that he found inspiration for 
his ingenious study, "In the Key of Blue." 
In the " glorious City in the Sea," the prob- 
lem of color gradations under their most subtle 
aspects presents itself on all sides to the artist, 
he tells us ; and he is especially attracted by the 
qualities of the blue in the blouses, sashes, and 
trousers, with their dirt and stains of labor, 
and picturesque patchings of harder upon 
softer tones, combined with flesh-tints whether 
dark or fair. " Under strong sunlight, against 
the greenish water of the canals, the color ef- 
fects of such chromatic deviations are piquant 
and agreeable." 

Lady Archibald Campbell (in " Rainbow 
Music ") gives an account of an ingenious 
American who invented an instrument a few 
years ago called a color-organ. In form this 
instrument is described as similar to the or- 
dinary musical instrument, but supplied with a 
set of colored glasses, having shutters behind 
them which open and close in response to the 
pressure on the keys. By touching different 
keys different harmonies of color are produced. 
With this device in mind, possibly, Mr. Sy- 
monds was struck by the idea that it would be 
" amusing to try the resources of our language 
in a series of studies of what might be termed 
^ blues and blouses.' " The little symphonies 
that follow show the author to be a painter, in 
this instance, quite Whistleresque ; though he 
confesses that as an artist in language he feels 
the mockery of attempting " effects which can 
only be adequately rendered by the palette." 
We make room for the first of these color stud- 
ie8, the figure being a/accAino, who posed for 
the purpose : 

** A symphony of black and blue — 
Venice asleep, yast night, and you. 
The skies were blurred with yapors dank : 
The long canal stretched inky-blank, 
With lights on heaying water shed 
From lamps that trembled overhead . 
Pitoh*dark I you were the one thing blue ; 
Four tints of pure celestial hue : 
The larkspur blouse of tones degraded 
Through irilken sash* of sapphire faded. 
The faintly floating yiolet tie, 
The hose of lapia-lazuli. 
How blue you were amid that black. 
Lighting the wave, the ebon wrack I 
The ivory pallor of your face 
Gleamed from those glowing azures back 
Against the golden gaslight ; grapes 
Of dusky curb your brows embrace. 
And round you all the vast night gapes." 



Three extracts from a diary ^^ made in the 
May month of three several years " form the 
second of Mr. Symonds's prose essays, "Among 
the Enganean Hills ": 

" Those famous Enganean hills which bear. 
As seen from Lido through the harbor piles, 
The likeness of a clump of peaked isles." 

The essay entitled " Platonic and Dantesque 
Ideals of Love " is probably the one that aroused 
the censure of the compositor on the Ballan- 
tyne Press, and inspired his letter demurring 
to the moral tone of the " copy." In the essay 
on Edward Cracroft Lefroy we have a sym- 
pathetic critique on a young man of rare merit 
and promise who died at thirty-five, and the 
whole volume of whose work was a thin book- 
let of a century of sonnets, a volume of ser- 
mons, and a collection of " Addresses to Sen- 
ior School-Boys." In "La Bete Humaine," 
Mr. Symonds teUs us that Zola is not a real- 
ist, but an idealist of the pui-est water. Other 
essays are on such a variety of subjects as " Old 
Norman Songs "; " Culture : Its Meaning and 
its Uses "; " Clifton and a Lad's Love "; " An 
Altar Piece by Tiepolo"; "On Lyrics from 
Elizabethan Song-Books," etc. 

From the brief preface to Mr. Symonds's 
collection, we learn that several of the essays 
appear for the first time, while others are re- 
published from the " Fortnightly " and other 
magazines; and that there is an interval of 
more than thirty years between the earliest of 
the series and the latest. The selection is there- 
fore fairly representative of the different kinds 
of work in which the author has been princi- 
pally engaged. 

It is hard to make a choice from such a 
cabinet of gems. " Ideal Love " is an exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Plato's " Symposium " 
and Dante's " Vita Nuova," and is somewhat 
in " the allusive way "; while the meaning and 
uses of Culture in its broadest sense are clearly 
defined. Mr. Symonds has the happy faculty 
of adorning whatever he touches, and the gates 
leading into Greek, Italian, and French fields, 
fast-locked to so many critical writers of the 
present day, open at his command. 

A word may be permitted as to the excellent 
character of the typography of Mr. Symonds's 
book, and on the striking design of its cover, 
which is a rather conventional but broad treat- 
ment of hyacinths and laurel, by Mr. C. S. 
Ricketts, not exactly imitative perhaps, but 
still a little suggestive of another " exemplar 
of taste," Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. 

W. Irving Wat. 
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XiOBGE Tales of the Blackfoot 

Indians.* 



Amid the increasing swarm of books issuing 
from the press, one of the few that can claim 
an unmistakable raison cCetre for more than 
an ephemeral existence is Mr. George Bird 
Grinnell's just issued ^^Blackfoot Lodge Tales." 
The volume is a handsome one of 300 pages, 
the first 173 of which contain a collection of 
Indian legends, the remainder of the book be- 
ing devoted to the domestic life, customs, 
superstitions, etc., of the Blachfoot tribe. The 
stories bear every indication of having been 
rendered with careful fidelity to the originals, 
and the author has succeeded in preserving 
much of the aroma which is so commonly lost 
during transmutation into a foreign tongue. 

There are many points of contact between 

these stories and the legends of other races 

with which we are acquainted. The medicine 

man wears many of the familiar features of the 

wizard and enchanter (we are tempted to add, 

also, of the clairvoyant and medium of our 

own day), dreams and omens abound, the 

were-wolf or loup-garou is distinctly seen, and 

strange metamorphoses occur. In the preface 

the author aptly says of these tales : 

<* Their similarity to those current among the Ojib- 
was and other Algonquin tribes is sufficiently obvious 
and altogether to be expected, . . . but it is a little 
startling to see in the story of the Woiin Pipe a close 
parallel to the classical myth of Orpheus and £urydice. 
In another of the stories is an incident which might 
have been taken bodily from the Odyssey." 

But a distinctive flavor pervades the whole. 

These tales, listened to from dusky lips by the 

embers of the Blackfoot lodge on long winter 

nights (many of them must not be told by day), 

bring back to us the breath of the mountain 

and prairie and the musky odor of the buffalo 

herd. Sometimes the same incident occurs in 

different stories and is told in language which 

is almost identical. As an example we give 

the following, which is in two stories : 

** The sun had set and rain was beginning to fall. Owl 
Bear looked around for some place where he could sleep 
dry. Close by he saw a hole in the rocks. He got down 
on his hands and knees and crept in. Here it was very 
dark. He could see nothing, so he crept very slowly, 
feeling as he went. All at once his hand touched some- 
thing strange. He felt of it. It was a person's foot, 
and there was a moccasin on it. He stopped and sat 
still. Then he felt a little further. Yes, it was a per- 
son's leg. He could feel the cowskin legging. Now 
he did not know what to do. He thought perhaps it 
was a dead person, and again he thought it might be 

* Blackfoot Lodok Tales. By Qeortre Bird Qrinnell. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 



one of his relations, who had become ashamed and 
turned back after him. Pretty soon he put his hand 
on the leg again and felt along up. He touched the 
person's belly. It was warm. He felt of the breast, 
and could feel it rise and fall as the breath came and 
went, and the heart was beating fast. Still the person 
did not move. Maybe he was afraid. Perhaps he 
thought that it was a ghost feeling of him. Owl Bear 
now knew this person was not dead. He thought he 
would try if he could learn who the man was, for he 
was not afraid. His heart was sad. His people and 
his relations had left him, and he had made up his mind 
to give his body to the Snakes. So he began and felt 
all over the man, — of his face, hair, robe, leggings, belt, 
weapons, and by and by he stopped feeling of him. He 
could not tell whether it was oue of his people or not. 
" Pretty soon the strange person sat up and felt all 
over Owl Bear, and when he had finished he took the 
Piegan's hand, and opened it and held it up, waving it 
from side to side, saying by signs, <Who are you?' 
Owl Bear put his closed hand against the person's cheek 
and rubbed it. He said in signs < Piegan,' and then he 
asked the person who he was. A finger was placed 
across his breast and moved across it zigzag. It was 
the sign for < Snake.' * Hai yah,' thought Owl Bear, < a 
Snake, my enemy.' For a long time he sat still, think- 
mg. 

But the sequels to the two stories are very dif- 
ferent. In one case the Blackfoot and the 
Snake, hereditary foes, become fast friends and 
allies ; in the other the Blapkfoot practises 
dissimulation, and at daylight slays the Snake. 

The portion of Mr. Grinnell's book devoted 
to the customs and domestic life of the Black- 
feet bears evidence of careful and painstaking 
observation, and contains some curious facts 
which it is believed have not heretofore been 
published. Its perusal must correct some 
curious misapprehensions concerning Indians. 
For instance, it would surprise many to learn 
that suicides were very common among the In- 
dians of the plains in their primitive state. 
The suicides were mostly young women, and 
disappointment in love was usually the cause. 
The method selected was generally the repul- 
sive and unromantic one of hanging with a 
strip of smoky buffalo rawhide. 

A singular custom among the Blackfeet was 
that of not permitting a member of the tribe 
to speak to his mother-in-law, nor were the two 
permitted to notice or recognize each other in 
any way. They might live near each other in 
the same village, but from the day of the es- 
pousals they were as strangers. It may be ob- 
served that the same singular rule prevails in 
other tribes of the plains. 

Under the head of " Hunting " is a graphic 

description of an ancient method of taking the 

buffalo. 

" The piskun was a large corral or enclosure built 
out from the foot of a perpendicular cliff or bluff, and 
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formed of natural banks, rocks, and logs or brush — 
anything, in fact, to make a close, high barrier. In 
some places the barrier might be only a fence of brush, 
but even here the buffalo did not break it down, for they 
did not push against it, but ran round and round within 
the endosnre, looking for a clear space through which 
they might pass. From the top of the bluff, directly 
over the piskun two long lines of rock piles and brush 
extended out on the prairie diverging from each other 
like the letter V, the opening over the piskun being at 
the angle." 

The buffaloes were decoyed into this V and 
then driven down over the cliff into the corral 
at the foot of it. This practice was still used 
by the Blackf eet up to within forty years ago, 
and older members of the tribe still speak with 
enthusiasm of the plenty that successful drives 
brought to the camp. 

An instructive chapter in Mr. Grinnell's 
book is one entitled ^^The Blackfoot of To- 
day." It is evident that the author does not 
subscribe to the sentiment, ^^ Good Indian, dead 
Indian." On the contrary, he discerns in the 
living Indian much that is good, and regards 
with deep sympathy his pathetic situation, cut 
off from his happy and romantic past, as seen 
through the mist of years, and struggling 
with the inexorable present and future which 
threaten to sweep him away and submerge 
him. 

Mr. Grinnell's book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the fascinating study of the folk-lore of 
our Indian tribes, and no collection of such lore 
can be complete without it. It is written in a 
simple, unpretentious, aud lucid style. In clos- 
ing, we wish to note that Mr. Grinnell, perhaps 
adopting the phrase of white trappers and fron- 
tiersmen, curiously uses the expression ^^ Buf- 
falo Rock " to designate the bit of flint or small 
shell petrifaction used by the Indians in their 
incantations for success in buffalo-hunting. 

E. L. HuQOiNS, U. S. A. 



Briefs ox New Books. 



Mr. shadveu^s '^^^^ preface to Mr. C. L. Shad- 
lueraiverae welFs "The Purgfatory of Dante 

irmuiatUmofDanu. ^lighieri : An Experiment in Literal 
Verse Translation" (Macmillan) contains a con- 
cise and admirably clear statement of his reasons 
for choosing the metre of Andrew Marvell's '* Ode 
to Cromwell " as an equivalent for Dante's terza 
rima. Prose translations of the Divine Comedy 
are unsuccessful, he says, because they frankly or 
tacitly g^ve up the attempt to reproduce the mu- 
sical cadences of the original. Terza rima is, 
however, virtually impossible in English. The prob- 



lem, therefore, is, what natural metrical form in 
English affords a favorable opportunity for the 
close translation which Dante's style and thought 
demand, and is at the same time the nearest equiv- 
alent, in effect, of the terza rima. MarvelFs ode, 
the metre of which Mr. Shadwell suggests as a so- 
lution, consists of a series of stanzas, each of which is 
composed of a pair of eight-syllabled iambic lines and 
a pair of six-syllabled iambic lines. The advantages 
of this metre are as follows. First, Dante's terzine 
are usually complete in themselves, so far as the 
verse-form goes ; each terzina can thus be rendered 
by one of Marvell's stanzas, which are equally com- 
plete. Second, the capacity of the two stanzas is 
nearly equal, twenty-eight syllables in English to 
thirty-three in Italian. Third, the two six-syllabled 
lines may appropriately contain what the last line 
of Dante's terzina frequently expresses, " a subor- 
dinate clause, a reflexion, a simile, an illustration, 
a parenthetic statement of any kind." The disad- 
vantages of Marvell's stanza as a translation of 
the terzina Mr. Shadwell does not state. They are, 
briefly, these. First, in the English metre the effect 
of rhyme is much more strongly prominent than it 
is in the Italian. In any nine lines of Dante, for 
instance, there are three rhyme sounds and eight 
rhyming words ; in the corresponding lines of the 
translation, however, there are six rhyme sounds 
and twelve rhyming words. Second, the result of 
translating the third line of the terzina by two En- 
glish lines is that frequently a slight addition must 
be made to the thought of the original ; c?ie lasda 
dietro a ah mar si crttdele (I. 3), for instance be- 

"That cmel lea unkind 
For eyer left behind.'* 

Third, the Italian system links the terzine by a con- 
necting rhyme ; in the English system each stanza 
is entirely separate from that which follows it. 
Fourth, the two eight-syllabled lines give as a rule 
space enough for an adequate rendering of the 
thought in the first two lines of Dante*s terzine ; but 
the two six-syllabled lines, which are usually (and 
almost necessarily) devoted to Dante's third line, 
give to it a degree of prominence which cannot but 
destroy the symmetry of the thought In spite, 
however, of these theoretical and practical disad- 
vantages, Mr. Shadwell's translation is not only in- 
teresting but good. It has music, it has cadence ; 
it is accurate and at the same time graceful, and, 
whether it is or is not an adequate rendering of 
Dante, it shares the merits of Fitzgerald's transla- 
tions in so striking both the ear and the eye as an 
independent English poem that it seems, and is, 
worth reading for its own sake. Of course there 
are many points of detail which one would like to 
discuss, but these would be inappropriate in this 
brief notice. Here it is sufficient to characterize 
Mr. Shadwell's methods and its results as a whole, 
leaving to the reading public, which is the final 
judge in matters of translation, the decision as to 
its adaptation to the English ear and taste. The 
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volume, it Bhonld be added, is beautifally printed 
and bound, contains the Italian text side by side 
with the translation, and is not disfig^ed by foot- 
notes. 

Repregmuuive It would be difficult to Say when we 
^^c^^^"" have examined a text-book on En- 
toTennynn, glish literature more attractive or 

more promising than the volume by Mr. Henry S. 
Pancoast entitled '^ Representative English Litera- 
ture" (Holt). This work embodies the modern 
idea. English literature is neither a mere cata- 
logue of names, nor a mass of Uterary criticism 
profound or dense as it may chance ; it is the rec- 
ord of the thought, the taste, the style of English 
writers for the past ten centuries or more, and a 
magnificent dower it is. The author evidently rec- 
ognizes this as his principle, and suits his method 
to it. The field is divided into — I., The Period of 
Preparation (670-1400) ; II., The Period of Ital- 
ian Influence (1400-1660) ; III., The Period of 
French Influence (1660-<5ir. 1760) ; IV., The 
Modem English Period. Within the compass of 
these successive periods the author treats in detail 
of the master spirits of each epoch, emphasizing 
their influence and their relation to the before and 
after, not ignoring the continuity and intelligibility 
of the whole. In accord with the spirit of the 
work, selections are included illustrative of style 
and matter, in most instances these illustrations be- 
ing given entire. In thus selecting from among the 
masterpieces those which would best exhibit the 
power and place of those who wrote them, the au- 
thor has often found himself perplexed by the neces- 
sary limitation of space at his command. How 
weU he has succeeded, under the difficulties of the 
situation, may be judged by these examples. The 
essay ^* Of Great Place " is a happy exponent of 
Bacon's personality as well as of his style; and 
" Christ's Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago " 
brings Lamb vividly before us in a double sense. 
Garlyle's chapter on Burns (from ^^ Heroes and 
Hero Worship " ), and Macaulay'^ *•*' Samuel John- 
son," serve their two-fold purpose excellently. '< The 
Rape of the Lock " is typical of Pope ; and the 
two pendent portraits of the man in serious and in 
mirthful mood are representative of Milton's earlier 
period, while brief quotations from the great epic 
and two or three of the most familiar sonnets re- 
flect the sterner and loftier spirit of the Puritan 
poet's latter days. It is a pity that Shelley's ^* Sky- 
lark " alone, masterpiece though it be, should be 
obliged to stand as sole indicator of that poet's 
genius ; and we are inclined to think that Brown- 
ing's abstruse though vigorous and pregnant mind 
is rather masked than illuminated by the some- 
what commonplace perspicuity of " Evelyn Hope," 
^< Muly^keh," and " My Last Duchess "; yet it is a 
relief not to find the " Pied Piper " or the story 
of the famous ride from Ghent presented as the 
chef d*(BUvre of the master. It is with special pleas- 
ure that we note the selection of the magnificent 



<' Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington " 
as illustrative of the dead laureate's most splendid 
work; and it is no error of judgment which in- 
cludes " Grossing the Bar " as representative of the 
perfect lyric poet of the century. There are other 
points upon which we would be glad to touch. 
Some may fail to see the necessity of incorporating 
entire the ^^ Merchant of Venice " in a volume of 
this kind, so many cheap and satisfactory texts of 
the dramatist now-a-days lying at hand. But it is 
rather with approval than with adverse criticism 
that Mr. Pancoast's volume should be received. 
It comes at a good time, contains many helpful in- 
novations, and successfully maintains its claim for 
place. In fact, we have never seen a text-book for 
the general study of English literature that we 
could more heartily commend. 



A.- I ^' ^ The world still waits (and that 
of ike Real and With great paUcnco on the whole, 
tdeaiinLiitmturt. ^^ ^^ ^.^j^ ^^^ unconcem) for 

some Taine to treat Realism in Modern Fiction 
with a view to its development alongside other phe- 
nomena of the nineteenth century, or for some 
Matthew Arnold to let his consciousness play freely 
round it, with a view of seeing what it really is at 
the present time, to the disregard of all docketing 
and pigeon-holing. Meanwhile, there is interest in 
in Mr. F. P. Stearns's '* The Real and Ideal in Lit- 
erature," (Gupples Co.) which from its title and 
preface would seem to be meant, in part at least, as 
a contribution to the question. Mr. Stearns, how- 
ever, probably wished only to consider certain fun- 
damental points concerning art, and as to practical 
Realism he would seem to be willing to let it take 
care of itself, if it can. Of Grimm's Essays, Mr. 
Stearns says : *^ They are like easy, pleasant con- 
versation in Professor Grimm's own study." Some- 
thing of the same sort might be said of the essays 
in hand. In reading them, one wanders along in his 
thought, while the author discourses agreeably upon 
ReaUsm and Romance, upon the Classic and the 
Romantic, upon the Real and the Ideal. He treats 
his subjects with the informal ease of a well-read 
man of the world, dropping by the way interesting 
judgments upon men of letters and good remarks 
upon matters of criticism. He has great store of 
entertaining anecdote ; and his examples are illum- 
inating. Yet all this is somewhat hard reading; 
for the natural consequence is, with most readers, 
that they will be so taken up with externals that they 
will totally miss the logically-connected thought. 
The editor spoken of in the preface, who refused 
some of the essays on the ground that nine-tenths 
of his readers would not be able to understand 
them, was in a way quite right ; for in the case of 
many readers the real line of thought would never 
present itself to be understood. We may be ex- 
cused, however, from commenting on the ideas in 
the book, for our reason is not that they are not 
worth it, but rather that nothing would be gained 
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from a cursory discussion of them. Mr. Stearns's 
view agrees somewhat, it may be remarked, with 
that of Mr. Crawford, who thinks that there might 
well be some Realism in a novel and some '^ Ro- 
mantism " too. The bases for their views are, 
however, somewhat different. Mr. Stearns does 
not seem to recognize that an implied contract be- 
tween the book-buyer and the book-seller, the reader 
and the author, is to be held as a real force among 
the canons of Art. His standpoint is rather his- 
torical than commercial, — historical in the sense of 
regarding the development of the human mind, 
however, not necessarily chronological. Besides 
the essays more particularly referred to in the title 
of this volume, there are others on various matters 
of literary interest. Among these last, detaching 
itself somewhat from all the rest of the book through 
its vitality and intensity, is one upon Fred Wads- 
worth Loring. To those who knew this man of let- 
ters too early cut off, and to those who know of 
him, his short career has always been a sort of an 
inspiration. This book, dedicated to him, is in no 
way unworthy of its dedication; and yet perhaps 
its worthiest part is the wreath laid on the grave of 
one for whom, had she but known him, his country 
might in time have conceived a monument more 
adequate in breadth of feeling, but not more im- 
pressive nor more fitting. 

j^ngiisk ^^mries" \^ J?,^*^? to acquit the Rev. Alfred 
from the old J. Church of the cnme of *'book- 

Greek comedians. j^^^^^^^^ n {„ ^^^ i^^ venture, " StOneS 

from the Greek Comedians'' (Macmillan). A 
lively scholar in one of Moli^re's comedies boasts 
that he has put all Roman history into madrigals. 
Mr. Church seems bent on giving us the whole of 
ancient literature in ** stories." The " Story of the 
Iliad " and the " Story of the Odyssey " are admir- 
able books for boys. Herodotus, the prince of story- 
tellers, and Livy, in the earlier books, would lend 
themselves excellently to the method ; and even 
Thucydides and Tacitus might, with sacrifice of 
their distinctive literary and philosophic flavor, be 
reproduced as simple tales of combat and adven- 
ture. But here we draw the line. The interest of 
Greek tragedy did not lie in the plot, which was 
already familiar to the spectator, but in the high 
poetic strain of meditation that moralized the strife 
of passions and the conflict of will and destiny. 
Nothing is gained for true culture or sound educa- 
tion by imposing the external forms of such liter- 
ature on minds that are not ripe to appreciate its 
inner significance. That is the method by which 
tlie feeble folk of Roman and Byzantine rhetori- 
cians taught the great literatures of the past, and 
with our epitomes, resumSs, and University Exten- 
sion syllabuses, we are fast faring in the same 
direction. Still more futile is the attempt to water 
down the fiery full-bodied wine of Aristophanes 
into an innocuous and palatable beverage for the 
youthful palate. Knowledge of the contemporary 
tragedy, minute acquaintance with Athenian social 



and political life, a fearless acceptance of buffoonery, 
scurrility, indecency even, if salted with wit; — 
these are the mental qualities requisite to a hearty 
relish of Aristophanes. They are not desirable 
qualities in the mind of a healthy boy. Simplifica- 
tion here is falsification. What can the story-lov- 
ing boy make of the analysis of the styles of Euri- 
pides and iBschylus in the '^ Frogs " ? And from the 
lame and impotent conclusion of Mr. Church*K 
Bowdlerized version of tlie ^^Ecclesiazousie," what 
can he infer except that Aristophanes was a very 
prosy and inconsequential old duffer ? But though 
ill-adapted for the boys who are to read Mr. Church's 
other stories, the book may serve another class of 
readers very well. It will help to vivify the En- 
glish student's conception of a Greek comedy and 
may well take its place on the shelf beside Frere's 
translations (in Morley's " Universal Library " ) 
and the volume on Aristophanes in the ^^ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers." 



., , . , In '< Japan in Art and Industry" 

Aoles and eommenU ^ t^ -K » r^ \ -^r ^r^?f 

on Javane$e Art (G. P. Putnam s Sons), Mr. Felix 
ndiutry. R^amey has added one more to 



and Industry. 



the long list of worthless books about the ^' Land of 
the Rising Sun." It is a collection of miscellaneous 
notes and comments, carelessly written, and marred 
by much inaccuracy. The conception is a good 
one. If well carried out it would have furnished a 
desirable hand-book for popular use, differing 
somewhat in scope from Professor Chamberlain's 
'' Things Japanese," and making a convenient sup- 
plement to that admirable work. But although the 
book contains a great deal of information, largely 
the result of personal observation by the author, 
the numerous errors, some of which appear upon 
almost every page, make it practically valueless. 
Many of these errors are due to careless writing. 
For instance, we are told that ** Birth, baptism^ 
marriage, and decease are celebrated in the fam- 
ily." The italics, of course, are ours. More mis- 
leading are such statements as, " Japanese of the 
old school avoid pronouncing on this day [the first 
of January] the syllable «At, the root word of 
death. This would be a bad omen, and, as this 
syllable enters into an infinite number of words, 
the avoidance involves interminable penphrases." 
The fact is that avoidance of the use of shl on 
New Year's day is the exception rather than tlie 
rule, even among Japanese who have not fallen 
in with the new order of things. Only among a 
few of the ignorant and superstitious does the 
custom prevail. The mistakes of the author have 
been supplemented by numerous blunders on the 
part of the translator, some of which, — as, for in- 
stance, calling the peculiarly Japanese art of Flower 
Arrangement " The Art of Making Bouquets," — 
are apparently attributable to unfamiliarity with 
the subject-matter. No reliance should be placed 
on the Japanese words printed in this book. Many 
of them are incorrectly g^ven ; and the translator 
I has retained the erratic French spelling employed 
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by Mr. R^gamey, instead of substituting therefor 
the now generally accepted system of phonetic 
transliteration. The only thing of real value in 
the book is a ^* Bibliography of Japan," and even 
that is far from being complete. 

Dr. KaH jfein«- DoGTOR Karl Heinemann's excellent 
"H^^gXT"^^ monograph on "Goethe's Mutter" 
MuUer." (Heaven bless her !) originally pub- 

lished in 1891 , comes to us now in its fourth revised 
and improved edition (Leipzig: Artur Seemann). 
This conscientious work, full of documents and pic- 
tures from " die Quellen," has already received a 
good deal of well-merited attention, and has pro- 
vided the nucleus for a notable article entitled 
" Bourgeois d'autrefois " in the " Revue des Deux 
Mondes *' of the first of July last. It appears that 
the amiable Fran AJa had to encounter, even in her 
illustrious son, something of the same egoism and 
lack of tenderness from which in his father both 
that son and she had suffered so much. Anything 
relating to this delightful mother, who grew up, as 
she said, with her Wolfgang, and possessed the true 
fountain of eternal youth — a serenely practical 
and cheerfully poetical spirit — is sure to be wel- 
come, especially when presented in so readable and 
so attractive a form as this work by Doctor Heine- 
mann. The fourth edition is superior to the first in 
containing twenty pages of additional matter, con- 
sisting partly of an index, partly of more numer- 
ous and more extended notes, partly of additional 
cuts printed in the text. Besides these cuts paged 
with the text, there are several cuts inserted. In 
all sixteen valuable illustrations are added, some of 
them full-page and some double-page. Would it not 
be worth while for some qualified person to translate 
this admirable work into English ? 

„ „ , That Mr. Freeman should have 

Mr. Ireetwin^M .11. 

last work: ''The started out to wntc the history of 
su,ryo/SMty.» ^^ Nonnaus in Sicily, and, after 

publishing over a thousand pages, have died and 
left his story told only to the times of Alcibiades, 
is a cause of abiding regret to all students. But it 
is aggravating to pick up a popular one-volume his- 
tory of " Sicily " ( Putnam ) from his pen and find 
that this also comes short — by just missing it — 
of the period of Norman conquest. It seems a per- 
versity of fate that the unequaled knowledge of 
Mr. Freeman on that special period should all be 
buried with him, when the time given to this 
brief sketch of ancient Sicilv would have been suf- 
ficient for giving us at least a summary view of the 
days since 1060. Mr. Freeman expected to add a 
second volume — covering the Norman period — to 
the one under consideration, but his sudden death 
ended all. The great historian of £ngland*s Nor- 
man conquest touched no page of history which he 
did not make luminous, and so, putting away una- 
vailing regret, one soon finds his usual mastery in 
this his last volume. The period of Greek settle- 
ment is made as interesting as it can be made in so 



summary a treatment, and the wars of Gylippus, of 
Agathocles, of Pyrrhus, and of the Carthaginians 
are dealt with in detail. Mr. Freeman's happy 
manner of writing history " on the spot " gives to 
his pages a local coloring of extreme familiarity and 
accuracy, and we follow with him the march of 
Greek and Carthaginian, as we have followed him 
in former days over the vales of Normandy and the 
downs of Kngland. This book was a residual 
product for the autlior, a sort of condensed essence 
of his larger work, but it is one of the very best in 
the admirable ^' Story of the Nations" series. 

'^UxcLR Remus and His Friends** 
'■^-^^'■.««. (Houghton), by Mr. Joel Chandler 

Harris, gives us a new collection of 
stories and songs transcribed from the lips of the 
plantation negro. Our delight in the collection is 
only tempered by the author's announcement that 
the book contains '* Uncle Remus's good-by " to the 
public. We cannot have too much matter of this 
sort, particularly matter collected and edited with 
so happy a mixture of sympathy with intelli- 
gence, and we trust that Mr. Harris may yet be led 
to reconsider his resolution. Many of the stories 
now published were gathered from Mr. Harris's 
household servants. He tells us that '^ there has 
been a general understanding in my household for 
a dozen years or more that preference was to be 
given in the kitchen to a cook of the plantation 
type." After this statement we are not surprisetl 
when told that ^^ it has sometimes happened that 
digestion was sacrificed to sentiment" The au- 
thor's children, also, were enlisted as detectives in 
the work of ferreting out bits of half-forgotten 
folk-lore, and proved themselves most efficient aids 
in the work. 

. , . „ A VOLUME of *' Essays and Ad- 

A rottane of Enay* ^ -r«ii 

andAddreue»hyth«aTe»RB% by the late Canon Liddon 
laie cancn lAd^on. (Longmans) includes two lectures 

on Buddhism, two on the life of St Paul, and three 
papers on Dante read before the Oxford Dante So- 
ciety. Between the lectures and the Dante Society 
papers there is a marked difference of treatment, 
the former being adapted to popular audiences, and 
the latter fitted for the hearing of scholars. The 
popular lectures, which are of slight value, discuss 
their subjects from the strictly orthodox stand- 
point, those upon Buddhism giving to their subject 
a treatment as sympathetic as could perhaps be ex- 
pected from the professional spokesman of another 
faith. The papers devoted to Dante are, on the 
other hand, of considerable scholarly importance. 
The first two discuss the influence of Aquinas upon 
the poet, aa illustrated mainly by the ^^Commeda," 
for the writer's limits are too narrow to allow the 
^^Convito" to be brought also within his scope. 
The other paptr takes up the allied subject of 
" Dante and the Franciscans," having mainly to do 
with Bonaventura, Bacon, and Duns Scotus. It is 
well that the relations of Dante to Dominican and 
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Franciscan thought should have been analyzed by 
so thorough a theologian as Dr. Liddon, although 
the subject is hardly more than outlined in the few 
pi^es of attention that it here receives. 

An admirably ^*' ^' ^" ^' W^lldon's translation 
precise rendering of of the Nichomachean Ethics of Aris- 
AHstoOe^sEtMcs. ^^^ (Macmillan) is worthy of the 

hand that gave us the << Rhetoric ** and the ^' Poli- 
tics." For all purposes except the technical study 
of Greek philosophic terminology, it may well take 
the place of the original. There are some para- 
graphs — notably in the chapters on the intellectual 
virtues in the sixth book — where it is permissible 
to differ from the translator. But we have de- 
tected no lapses of negligence or defective scholar- 
ship. Mr. Welldon has succeeded in reproducing 
admirably what Schopenhauer caUs the gldnzende 
Trockeriheit of Aristotle's style. He does not at- 
tempt to render consistently each important word 
of the origrinal by one corresponding English word, 
but he is very happy in the invention or discovery 
of simple idiomatic phraseological equivalents that 
reproduce the entire connotation of the Aristotelian 
term. To the schoolboy he may seem in some 
places to translate as ^^ freely " as Jowett. The 
schoolmaster will note that the freedom is only ap- 
parent, and that the text is rendered with the ut- 
most precision down to the last particle. Why 
should not Mr. Welldon go on and give us the En- 
glish Aristotle for which students have been wait- 
ing so long ? 

Breesypenpie- "FOOTPRINTS of Statesmen during 
iwret oH^fen Enr the Eiffliteenth Century in England '* 
^ (Macmillan) is a series of breezy 

pen pictures by Reginald Baliol Brett, including 
Marlborough, Bolingbroke, Swift, Walpole, the two 
Pitts, and Fox. Mr. Brett writes better English 
than his use of the word during in his title-page 
leads one to expect. As he himself says in his " ad- 
vertisement," the book does not contain anything 
new, but it forms a very readable running commen- 
tary on the growth of popular and parliamentary 
government in England in the eighteenth century. 
The author is thoroughly familiar with the political 
life and the personalities of that period, and his es- 
timates of his band of seven are made with much 
discernment and cool judgment. As an aid to the 
study of the period in such a work as Lecky*s great 
history, it may find its fit place. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



The latest volume of "The Grentlemaii's Magazine 
Library " (Houghton), edited by Mr. George Laur- 
eiiee Gomme, carries on the subject of " English To- 
pography " through the counties of Derbyshire, Devon- 
shire, and Dorsetshire. These collections of material, 
although hardly available for consecutive reading, throw 
many side-lights on the development of English his- 
tory, and are published in very attractive form. 



"The New Exodus" (Putnam), by Mr. Harold 
Frederic, is an account of the Russian Judenketze of 
our days, based upon some personal observation, and 
told in newspaper correspondent style. Probably Mr. 
Frederic's journaUstic instincts lead him into exaggera- 
tion DOW and then, and probably the picture is painted 
in darker colors than strict historical truth would jus- 
tify, but we may make full allowance for these tenden- 
cies and yet find a residuum of cruelty and brutality in 
the treatment of its Hebrew population by the Russia 
of to-day to make us wonder if we are reading a chron- 
icle of nineteenth century civilization. 

The " Abraham Lincoln " of Mr. W. H. Hemdon and 
Mr. Jesse W. Weik (Appleton), published very unat- 
tractively a few years ago, is now reissued in a neat 
two-volume edition, with an introduction by Mr. Hor- 
ace White. It is one of the best, as well as one of the 
most intimate, of the many Lincoln biog^phies. Its 
treatment of the period of Lincoln's presidency is rather 
summary, but of the earlier period, when Mr. Hemdon 
was intimately associated with the subject of his biog- 
raphy, it gives nearly, if not quite, the most detailed ac- 
count that we possess. 

Mes. L. B. Walford's « Twelve English Author- 
esses" (Longmans) is a collection of commonplace 
sketches of the more f amoiu Englishwomen of this and 
the last century, having no critical value, and only the 
biographical value possessed by a string of rather inco- 
herent anecdotes. The range of the volume is from 
Hannah More to George Eliot. 

"The World's Representative Assemblies of To- 
Day " is a study in comparative legislation, by Mr. Ed- 
mund K. Alden, published in the Johns Hopkins polit- 
ical science series. It offers a summary of facts use- 
ful to students and teachers alike. The latest publica- 
tion of the American Economic Association is an account, 
by Dr. Frederick E. Haynes, of "The Reciprocity 
Treaty with Canada of 1854." The study is instruc- 
tive, in view of the fact that our political quacks have 
recently brought forward the discarded nostrum with 
which it deals. A pamphlet of allied interest, sent us 
by Tlie Open Court Publishing Co., is entitled " Earl 
Grey on Reciprocity and Civil Service Reform," and 
prints letters upon these subjects by the veteran En- 
glish statesman, with comments by General M. M. 
Trumbull. 

The Rev. H. N. Hutchinson's " Extinct Monsters " 
(Appleton) presents, in an attractive volume, " a po})- 
ular account of some of the larger forms of ancient an- 
imal life." The book gives us the latest reconstruc- 
tions of Dinosaurs and other " dragons of the prime," 
both in drawings and descriptive text. Mr. Hutchinson 
Ls one of the best among English writers of popular sei- 
eutitic literature, and his latest work Ls one of inueh in- 
terest and value. 

The following are books and pamphlets of Colum- 
bian interest: " Christopher Columbus and His Monu- 
ment Columbia" (Rand, McNally & Co.), is a compi- 
lation, by Mr. J. M. Dickey, of tributes in prose and 
verse to the discoverer and the land of his discovery. 
It is a curious hodge-podge. " Colnmbus and the Find- 
ing of the New Worid," by Dr. W. F. Poole, is a pri- 
vately printed pamphlet, which takes a rational view of 
the subject, and has the writer's well-known qualities 
of incisive style. "The Cradle of the Colombos " (U. 
S. Book Co.), by the Rev. Hugh Flattery, pretends to 
trace the family of the discoverer back to Bobbio and 
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the seventh century. The latest instalment of "Old 
South Leaflets ** (Heath) consists of numbers relating 
to Columbus and other celebrated travellers connected 
with American history. 

The new edition of « Familiar Talks on English Lit- 
erature " (McClurg), by Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, 
shows considerable revision of the earlier ones, and a 
marked improvement upon them. The subject is car- 
ried down to the early nineteenth century, Scott being 
the subject of the closing chapter. The tone of the 
book is « familiar," as the title indicates, and the esti- 
mates conventional. We think that such a work at^ 
tempts the impossible in seeking to be at once a his- 
tory and a collection of extracts. The scraps of liter- 
ature that can alone be given in a volume of this size 
are not really representative, and yet they often pro- 
duce the illusion of acquaintance with an author. 



LiITERARY XOTES AND NEWS. 



The concluding volumes of Mr. Edward L. Pierce's 
life of Charles Sumner are promised for early appear- 
ance. 

A government bill introduced into the French Cham- 
ber proposes a pension of 6000 francs for Madame 
Renau. 

A Philadelphia bibliophile has almost completed his 
collection of a full set of the works of the poets laureate 
of Great Britain. 

Messrs. Wise and Smart, who are at work upon a 
Ruskin bibliography, have already catalogued 1143 
items of Mr. Ruskin's writings. 

A society for protection against publishers has been 
organized by sixty or more French authors, among whom 
are MM. Zola, Daudet, and Goneourt. 

Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, is acting as editor of « The Cosmopolitan " for a 
few weeks, while Mr. Walker is taking a vacation in 
the South. 

Mr. Tlieodore Watts, who knew Borrow intimately, 
has written the introduction to a new popular edition of 
« Lavengro," soon to appear in the " Minerva Library 
of Famous Books." 

A portrait of the late Bishop Brooks, etched by Mr. 
Charles A. Walker, is published by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Co. It is an excellent piece of work, and is published 
at a moderate price. 

No less than 2268 newspapers are published in the 
United Kingdom, 146 of them being dailies. There 
are also, 1961 magazines and reviews, 456 of which are 
described as of << a decidedly religious character." 

The LiterarLsche Gesellschaft of Munich, which has 
recently been formed, intends arranging next March a 
Heine-Feier as a protest against the recent decision of 
the Town Council of Dilsseldorf forbidding the erec- 
tion of a monument in the poet's native town. 

M. Zola is undaunted by his latest failure to secure 
election to the French Academy, and informs a " Temps " 
reporter that he remains a candidate for the chair of 
lleuau, and that he will offer himself for that of John Le- 
luoiune : — ** From my deathbed, if there were a vacancy, 
I should offer myself as a candidate." 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed of Chicago, will soon pub- 
lish, through Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., a work on 
** Persian Literature, Ancient and Mo<lern," being a 



companion volume to the <' Hindu Literature " of the 
same author. The work will be illustrated by a num- 
ber of fiaesimile reproductions of manuscripts. 

Twenty-four performances of the musio-dramas of 
Richard Wagner, from " Die Feen " to " Der Ring der 
Nibelungen " — the complete oydus, in fact, excepting 
"Parsifal" — are announced by the Munich Hofthea- 
ter for next August and September. 

*• Poole's Index to Periodical Literature " and " The 
American Library Association Index to General Litera- 
ture/' will hereafter be continued from year to year by 
the << Annual Literary Index," which will catalogue 
both periodicals and collections of essays under a single 
alphabetical arrangement. 

The French Academy has resolved on abandoning for 
the present its " Dictionnaire Historiqne," a history of 
words which, after forty years, has not yet in four vol- 
umes reached the end of the letter A. It will proceed 
all the more actively with the ordinary dictionar}', 
which appears about every twenty-five years. 

We gave in our last issue some figures illustrative of 
the publishing business for 1892 in England and the 
United States. According to '< La Bibliographic de la 
France," over 13,000 volumes were issued in that coun- 
try in 1892, a number about as great as those for the 
two English-speaking countries combined. 

It seems that the account of " Napoleon's Deporta- 
tion to Elba," printed in the March « Century," was 
published in Dublin as a pamphlet in 1841. The fam- 
ily of the author. Captain Ussher, appear, however, to 
have acted in good faith in offering the manuscript as 
unpublished matter, for they claim to have had no 
knowledge of its previous appearance. 

That Voltaire was one of the most industrious of let- 
ter-writers is a fact familiar to every owner of his 
'< CEuvres Completes," in however old and imperfect an 
edition. All through the century, new batches of his 
letters have been coming to light, and the end is not 
yet, for a collection of some five hundred has recently 
been unearthed from the library of M. Tronchin, a Swiss 
gentleman. 

The proposal to exhibit the MS. of the « Flatejorbok " 
at the World's Fair has aroused so much adverse criti- 
cism in Denmark that the librarian of the Royal Li- 
brary in Copenhagen, in which the codex is now lodgeil, 
recently saw fit to give a public explanation of his posi- 
tion in the matter. While discreetly avoiding a de- 
tailed account of the negotiations, he states that the 
library officials have no authority to take such a step, 
and that the loan of the MS. will be made by order of 
the government. 

The late Mr. Freeman's " History of Federal Gov- 
ernment, of which only one volume, dealing with the 
Greek Federations, was ever published, has long been 
out of print. We are glad to hear that Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. will shortly publish a new edition of this 
work in one compact volume, edited by Mr. J. B. Bury 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Besides various minor cor- 
rections and additions left by the author in MS., the 
volume will contain a sketch of federal government in 
Italy which was found among his papers, and has never 
been published. 

Mr. J. M. Dent, the London publisher, appears to 
have an unerring instinct for what the book-lover, a.s 
distinguished from the general reader, wants to add to 
his collection. We have already to thank Mr. Dent for 
his exquisite editions of Landor, Peacock, and Jane 
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Austen, and now comes the news that he is about to pro- 
daoe the novels of the BrontS sisters, in twelve volumes, 
Malory's «Le Morte Darthur," in two volumes, and 
Mackenzie's " Man of Feeling." Of the Malory we are 
told, the text will be that of the 1485 edition printed 
by Caxton, but the spelling will be partly modernized, 
obsolete words and snch as have changed their mean- 
ings alone being printed in the old spelling. Professor 
Bhys is to contribute an introduction, and Mr. Aubrey 
fieardsley is supplying diuwings for ten photogravure 
and twenty other full page illustrations. 

^ The Atheneum " gives us the following account of 
the one- volume Coleridge, soon to be issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., uniform with their Shelley, Words- 
worth, Arnold, and Tennyson, and edited by Mr. Dykes 
Campbell. " The text is founded upon the edition of 
1829, which is the last upon which the author was able 
to bestow personal care and attention. To the poems 
comprised in it have been added, as far as possible in 
chronological order, (1) aU those omitted by Coleridge 
from the various collections issued in his lifetime, (2) 
all those hitherto added by his editors from whatever 
source, (3) a number which have escaped their notice, 
and (4) a further considerable number of poems and 
fragments which have hitherto remained in MS. These 
last appear with the sanction of Mr. £mest Coleridge, 
the aathor's grandson and literary executor. In along 
introdnetKMi Mr. Campbell has supplied a more com- 
plete and accurate narrative of the events of the poet's 
life than has yet appeared. In the appendices are 
given the origkal venions of several po^^ which af. 
terwards underwent great alteration, while the notes, 
which are unusually full, will, it is believed, throw much 
new light upon the circumstances under which many of 
the poems were written, and so be of service not only 
to students of the poems, but to all who are interested 
in the character and career of the poet." 



AXXOUNCEMEXTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 



We give below a carefully prepared and classified 
list of the publications to be issued this spring by Amer- 
ican Fubli^ers. The list is a rather more extensive 
one than a year ago, every department of literature be- 
ing very fully represented. These announcement lists, 
which have for many years been made a regular semi- 
M»""^l feature of The Dial, are found of particu- 
lar value to librarians and book-sellers, as well as inter- 
esting and instructive to the large class of general read- 
ers who take an active interest in the world of books 
and bookmen. It should be noted that books already 
issued and received at The Dial office are not an- 
nounced in this list, but are entered, instead, in the reg- 
ular List of NjBw Books on page 192. A few additional 
announcements, which reached us too late for insertion, 
will appear in the issue of The Dial for April 1. 

History. 

The Empire of the Tsars and the RnsBians, by Anatole Leroy 
'Beanlieu, tnmslated, with annotations, from the third 
French edition, by Z. A. Ragozin, to be complete in three 
pwte; Part I., with maps, $3.00.— The Chnroh in the 
Aomui Empre, A. D. 64-170, with ohapters of later 
Chrisauk History in Asia Minor, by W. H. Ramiay, 
$2JS0,^ OntUnes of Roman History, by Henry F. Pelham, 
$1.75.— The Stoiy of Poland, by W. R. Morfill, illoa., 
"Storvof the Nations,'' $1.^.— Venice : An Historical 
Sketen ol the Republio, by Horatio F. Brown, with maps, 
HSO. ( G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. ) 



The P^ogr c flB of American Historieal Literature, by Dr. J. M. 
Vincent. {JdtuoB Hopkins Preas, Baltimore. ) 

Rise of the British Dominion in India, by Sir Alfred Lyall, 

with colored maps, $1.50 net. (Charles Soribner's Sons, 

New York.) 
Green's Short History, new illustrated edition, edited by Mrs. 

J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate, Vol. H., $5.00. 

(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

From Chattanooga to Petembure under Generals Grant 
and Butler : A Contribution to tne History of the War, by 
William Farrar Smith, with maps, etc. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. ) 

Endjish History for American Readers, by Thomas Went worth 
Higginson and Dr. Edward Channing, illus. — The Land 
'of Home Rule : Being an Account of the History and In- 
stitutions of the Isle of Man, by Spencer Walpole, $1.75. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

EBstory of the Expedition of Lewis and Clark, new limited 
edition, with notes by Elliott Cones, 4 vols., $12.50 ; spe- 
cial edition on hand-made linen paper, $25.00. (Francis 
P. Harper, New York.) 

Stories of Encrliah History, by Albert E. BUusdell, illus.— 
Historic Mansions of New England, by Samuel Adams 
Drake, illus. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 

Annals of an Old Manor House, Sutton Place, Guildford House, 
by Frederic Harrison, Ulus. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 

Biography and MsMontfi. 

Wagner and His Works, the Story of his Life with critical 
comments, by Henry T. Finok, 2 vols., with portraits, 
$4.00. — Recollections of Middle Life, by Frandsqne Sar- 
oev, with portrait, $1.50.— Life of Michel Angelo, by John 
Aadington Symonds, new chey>er edition, 2 vols., illns. 
(Charles Scri oner's Sons, New York. ) 

The Poet and the Man : Recollections and Appreciations of 
James Russell Lowell, by Francis H. Underwood, LL.D., 
$1.00. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 

Abraham Lincoln, by John T. Mor8e,with portrait, '* Amer- 
ican Statesmen, $2.50. — John Ruskin : His Life and 
Work, by W. G. CoUingwood, 2 vols., illns. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & (3o., Boston.) 

Recollections of Hawthorne, by Horatio Bridge, illns.. $1.25. 
— The Eftfl of Aberdeen, by the Hon. Sir Arthur Cordon, . 
''Queen's Prime Sfinisters,^' $1.00. (Harper & Brothers, ^ 
New York. ) 

Louis AgfMMJg : His Life and Work, by Ciharles F. Holder, . 
illns., " Heroes of Science," $1.50. — Napoleon, Warrior v 
and Ruler, by W. O'Cikmnor Morris, *' Heroes of the Na- y/ 
tions," $1.50. (G« P. Putnam's Sons, New York. ) 

Major-general Wayne, and the Pennsylvania line in the Con- 
tinental Army, by Charles J. Stills. — Life of Benjamin 
Fraddin, by John Bjgelow, new revised edition, 3 vok., 
illns., $4.50. (J. B. Uppinoott (>>., Phikdelphia.) 

The Life of the Rt. Hon. Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, 
by A. Pa|i}hett Martin, 2 vols., with 5 portraits on copper. 
{iMns^'-Ms^ Green & Co., New York.) 

Bemaiain de St. Pierre, from the French of ArvMe Barine, 
with preface by Angustin Birrell, '"Cheat French Writers," • 
$1.00. (A. C. MoClnrg A Co., Chicago.) 

Lives of EoDitnent Persons, reprinted from ^'The Times,'* 
Vol. rV., $1.25. (Macmillan A Co., New York.) 

Heine's Life : Told in His Gwn Words, arranged from his 
letters, and edited by Kaipeles; transited by Arthur 
Dexter. ( Henry Holt A Co., New York. ) 

The life of Catherine Booth, the ''Mother of the Salvation 
Army/' by F. de L. Tucker, 2 vols., illns., $3.50 net,— 
Eliza Chappell Porter, a memoir by her Daughter, $1.50. 
(F. H. Revell Co., Chicago.) 

Mary, Queen of Soots, and Her Latest English Historian, by 
James F. Meline, new edition, with introduction by Mary 
E. Meline, $1.50. (Robert CUrke A Co., Cincinnati. ) 

General Literature. 

The Builders of American literature : First series, including 
Biogradbical Sketches of Authors bom up to 1825.— The 
Select Works of Benjamin Franklin, including his auto- 
biography, with notes and a memoir, by Epes Sargent, 
$1.00. (Lee A Shepard, Boston.) 

Picture and Text, by Henry James, with portrait and illns- 
tions, " American Essayists." (Harper A Brothers, New 
York.) 
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Feniaii Lit«Tatiue, Andeut umI Modam, the grrowth uid de- 
Telf^nnent of the GtarMsra of Parau from it* onin in 
Babylon. 4,000 tsui ago, hj tin. Siubetli A. B«ed, wiA 
colored faoamile MS.. >2J0. (S. C. GriKga & Co., Clii- 

TheB«t Lettenot WiUiui Cowper, nditod, irith intiodiictiiin, 
bj Anna B. HcHafaiui. " I^onl-CroinMd Letttn," tl.OO. 
— A Bowsr of Delighta. BeinE InterwoTen Vene and 
Froaa from t^e Worki of ITmluJaa Bratoa^oTaa, with in- 
trodnction, by Aleunder B. Oroaart. " Eliubelliaii La- 
braiy," S1.25.— SeleolioB* from the Work* of Lord Ba- 

. oon, " Bliiabathait Libiuj," $1.25. (A. C. McCliug & 
Co., Chioago.) 

Tht Worka of Uw Bronta Siat«n, in 13 rob., onifonn vith 
R. B. Johnaoii'a new editiou of Jane Amdan. — Tie Po- 
etical Worka of Coleridfe, edited, widi introdootion, by J. 



"Ensluh Claari 
k LTby a M. I 
r G^ by Q. C 



, [. Peraral, ILA., and Tannyaon'- 

., 1, by Q. C. Haoaalar, H.A.— Nb» toIddmb in 

" Elementan Claanoa "; Virgil'a .Sueid, Book I., od- 
ited by H. C. JohiuoD, Storiei fraro Um Metamorphoaea of 
Grid, edited by; W. P. Mnataid.— Tlie AdelptKB of Tar- 
mee. edited, witli intcodnotion. eto., byKiuey G. Aab- 
more, M.A.— Proaa tiuiiiia^ by Ooetbe, Uandated by T. 
BuleySao&deTa.— Tbe Choioe of Book*, and other lit- 
erary Rsooa, by Frederic BaniaiKi, 75 ata.~Sbadowi of 
the SCue laeoood aeriea), by TTilliam Winter, T5 ota. 
IMHmillan & Co., New York.) 

Storiai fram the Rabbia, by Abram S. ' , Ph.D., 9l.2a. 

(C. L. Webator A Co., Hew Tork.) 

Eoaaya and Sketohea, Edocational and Literary, ^ Jnlia 
Diihiiiv. — Thronch Cidoiiial Daorraya, by Anne Honing*- 
worth Wbiirton, Ulna., St.25. (J. B. lipiunoott Co., Phil- 



adelphia.) 
Homer and the Sme, b* Andiw Iaiui. 

*Co.,NBwTo!rk.) 
The Spirit of the Age, o 



Longmaoa, Oieen 



, — _ .. the Ariel Shakacpeare will oompriaa 

Eii« John, Ricbaid U., Henry IV. (firrt part), Henry 
IV^aeoond parti, Henry V., Riohard III., and Himry 

New York. 



1 yol., iUoa., T5 eta. (G. P. Pntnara's Sona, 



_ ,.jrinthe Hiatorr of 

ror, by Henry B. Wfaeatley, »l.25. (A. C. A 
Son, New York. J 

Greek Poeta in Bngliah Vene, edited by W. H. Appleton.— 
n Echoe* : A Metrical Translation of Seren of the 



y Louiae ImoK*D Guiney. IHooKhton, UifflinftCo., Bo*- 



Tha Complete WaAa at Alfred, Lord TennyaDn, in one toI- 

ome.— The Elopiiw J " " 

miUan ft Co., MewYo 



ome.— Tha EloiiiiwAngvIa, by William Wataon. (Mao- 



A Sooond Book of Veiae. by Engene Field, $1.25. ICbarlee 

Seribner'a Sona. New York.) 
Echoea from the Sabine Farm : Being Certain Horadan Lyr- 

iov done into Eogliah by Eaten* and Roawell H. Field, 

Umitsd large-paper edition, 55.00. (A. C. McClnrg ACo., 

Chicago. ) 



ChnatofoTo Colon, a poem, by O. A. Flieabuv and Lewia P. 
Johnaon, with introdnotion by Ignatina Donne" '" 
»5.00. (F.J. SobolteftCo., Ohio 



mdly. Ulna., 



Et Nuero Hnndo, by Lonia J. Block, $1 .00. (C. H. Eerr A 
Co., Chioago.) 

Ficnow. 

Dr. Latimer : A Norel of Caaoo Bay, by Clara Loniaa Bum- 
ham, S1.25.— Donald Marcy : A College Story, by Btiia- 
beth Stnart Pfaelpa.— A Foregone Conolndon: A Novel 
by W. D. Howella, new edition. W eta.— Old g^fc^fci. : 
An mahnjoal Norel, by Mary Hartwell Catherwool.— A 



Co.,1 






The Diotator: A Novel of Politiaa and SMnety, by Jnatin 
HcCarthy, M.P.— The World of Chance, by WiUiam Dean 
Howell*, tun. IHarper A Biotham, New York.) 

Bethia Wray's New Name, by Amanda M. Doii^a*. (Lee A 



A Iioafl<iaa Spring, by Oaop Sohubin, tranalated fram the 
Gennan by Haiy J. Saffotd, Sl.SCi.— J(^ Qiay. by Jantet 
I^M Allmi, $1.00.— Little Min Hnffet, by R«a Noa- 
ohEttp CareT. illnn., 81.33. -Fom in Amboah, by Capt. 
Chnrle.1 KiriB, r. S. A., »l.i-.-Man uf t'eelii«, by Roh- 
an MiK')!«nile, illua.. S1.25.-Found Wuting, by Hn. 
Alexander. 81.ni>.- Val Maria : A Kou..iBoe (J tha lime 
of NnrK>U'<)ii I., by Mra. Lawrence Tumt.oll, iDn*., $1.25. 

-A Um\- ',f r.uek. bv Marv E. ^wm, $1.25.- Bm 

M..11 .Miwt ^Vork, by Koaa Noufliette (.■.«.», $1.00.— Wai 
H,-il,.. n.h..r' l,}-L«b«IF5oro.. Sl.KP. North Coimtry 
Ciii,.,!.. l,^ .M. llethsiii EdwaRk. (l.iO.— One of the 
Bl'..!!!,', Ly' Mr-. l;oben Joeelyn. Sl.i"'. iJ. B. Lipirin- 
cou Cu., PlulAdsIpliia. I 

Forthcoming Tolnnua in nniform editioD of F. Marion Craw- 
ford'* norel* : To Leeward, Paul Patoff. An Ameriean 
Politician, Pietra Qhkleri, The Novel : What It la.— The 
Great Chin E{^aade ; A Novel, by Paol Cushing.— Forth- 
coming volnnies in " Diyborgh " edition of Seott : Heart 
of HidlothiBn, Bride of I«mmermDOT. Ivanfaoe. The Moo- 
aatery. The Abbot. Eenilworth. iMaomilUn & Co., New 
York.) 

Conntarparta, by Elisabeth Sheppard, with introduction and 
note* by Geotga P. Upton, 2 vola., with portrait*. $2.50. 
(A. C. HoClnrg & Co., C3iiaago.} 

Old Rabbit di» Voodoo, and Other Soieaten, b; Han 
Alicia Owen, with introdnclita by Charle* G. Laland. 
illn*., $2.00.- A WaahingtoB Symphony: A Ston of So- 
ciety, by Ura. miliam lament Wheeler, $1.25.— Marked 
"Penonal," by Anna Katharine Green. — A Conflict of 
Evidence, by n. Ottolengaj.— A Litetary Conrtahip, by 
Anna Fuller. {G. P. Patnam'aSan*, New York.) 

mthout Dogma, by Henryk Sienkiewici, translated by Iza 
Yoang, $1 .50. — Pan Michael, by Henryk Sienkiewici, 
tianuated by Jaiemiah Cnrtin, $2.00. — New edition trf 
Edwaid Bnfwer Lyttoo'* novels, inclnding Paol Clifford, 
2 vol*., Qoddphin, 1 vol., Enieat Maltravera, 1 vol., 
Alice, 1 vol.. Night and Homing, 2 vol*. ; per vol., aaeh 
with an etchmg by Garrett^ $1.50. — New volnmea m the 
new limited aubaoription edition of Duma* : Le Dame de 
Monaorean, The Forty-five, The Three Moaketena ; each, 
2 vol*., illn*., $5.00. (Little. Bniwn A Co., Boaton. I 

The One I Knew llie Beat of All : A Hemory of the Hind of 
a Child, by H«. Burnett.— Stories of a W8*tern Town, by 
Ootave Thanet, illoa. by Froat, $1.25.- lalaod Ni^t'a 
E^tflrtainmenta. by R. L. Sterenaon, illna. I Chariea 
Seribner'a Sona, New York.) 

Men, Women, and ^notion*, by Etla Wheeler Wileoz, $1.2S. 
— A Crown of Shame, b^ Oaoar F. O. Day, SO at*. — A 
Royal Robbo-, or the Seiiara of Straahnrg in 1681, fiooa 
the German, 50 ots.— I* Veuve IThe Widowl, by Octave 
Fenillet, 50 ota. — Anrette. by Henrr Graville, BO ota. — 
Tlie Chatean of the Mad Dog, by Leopold St^leanx, 90 
ct*. — A Fata] Love, from the Spanish of BaDiTCx Ana*. 
BO da. — Leonora, by Adolpbe Belot, 60 eta. (Uorrill, 
Higgins & Co., Chioago. ) 

The Coloesu*, a Novel of Chicacp, by Opie Bead, $1.25.— 
Thekla. a Mnaical Novel, by William Armatrong, $1 .25.— 
Colonel Adams, a Novel of the Far WaaC, by Thonia* P. 
Berry, $1 .25. — New popular edition of Hi* Broken Swoid, 
by Winnie Louiae Taylor, $1.25. |F, J. Soholte & Co., 
Chicago.) 

The £1,000,000 Bank-Nots, and Other Storic*, by Hai4c 
Twain. ei.OO.— Elizabeth, Chriatian Scientiat, by Matt 
Crim, $1.00. IC. L. Webster A Co., New York, i 

Jook O'Doon : A Story of the Carolina Coast, by Maria BaaL 



(Henry Holt A Co., New York.) 



Shoemaker, 



Eastward to the Land of the Homing, by ', 

$1.50.— Some Little of the Old Jjigel Suii lieit. nj mra. 

John M. Clay, $1.35. (Robert OaAe A Co., Cincinnati.) 
Tha Harlequin Opal, by Fergos Hume, " Bialto Seriea," 60 

ota. iRand, McNally A Co., Chioago.) 
The Hate of the " Eaatet Ball," and Other Stone*, by Hra. 

Amelia E. Barr, illns., $1.25. (Robert Bonner's Scoa. 

New York.) 

Books rOR the Youno. 



Optic, iiius., $1.25, (Lee ftShepaid, Boaton.) 
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Heroio HappeningB. Told in Vene and Storir, bj E. S. Brooks, 
illiu *' Tales of Heroism," S2.00. (G.P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York.) 

Old Miss Audrey, by Evelyn Everett Green, $1.60. — Asoe- 
line's Ladders, by Ellen Lonise Davis, $1.50.-«- Thorough- 
ness, talks wiUiyounfl: men, by the Rev. Thain Davidson, 
Mots. (F.H.Reve]I Co., Chicago.) 

Two Ways of Becoming a Hunter, bv Henry Castlemon, illns., 
$1.25.— Facing the World, or the Haps and Mishaps of 
Harry Vane, by Horatio Alger, Jr., illus., $1.25. (Por- 
ter & Coatee, Philadelphia.) 

Travel axd Description. 

The Story of Malta, by Matnrin M. Ballon, $1.50.— A Satchel 
Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Bid0M, for 1893, with 
mi^is, etc., $1.50. ( Houghton, MifBin ^b Co., Boston. ) 

Tenting on the Plains, by Elizabeth B. Custer, new chesp 
edition, iUus., $1.00. ( C. L. Webster & Co.. New York. ) 

Tropical America, a studv of the social, political, and com- 
meroial conditions of the peod|e, by Issiac N. Foid, illns., 
$2.00. — The Real Japan, by Henry Norman, new cheaper 
edition. iUns., $1.50. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. ) 

Where Three Empires Meet : A Narrative of Recent Travel 
in Kashmir, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilsnt, etc.. by F. A. 
Knight. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

Studies of Travel, by E. A. Freeman, 2 vols., with portrait, 
$1.50. ( G. P. Piftnam's Sons, New York. ) 

Silhouettes from Life on the IHairie and in the Backwoods, 
bv Anson Uriel Hancock, $1.00. (C. H. Kerr <fe Co., 
Chicago. I 

Art and Architecture. 

The Art of Sketching, by G. Fraipont, with 50 illustrations 
by the author, $1.00. (C. L. Webster & Co., New York.) 

The Genesis of Art Form : An Essay in Comparative JSs- 
theti<»k bv George L. Raymond. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York.) 

Art for Art*s Sake, Lectures on the Technical Beauties of 
Painting, by Jc^ C. Van Djrke, iUus., $1.50.— Homes in 
City and Country, by six eminent authors, with 100 illus- 
trations, $2.00. ( Charles Soribner's Sons, New York.) 

Some Hjnts on Learning to Draw, containing examples from 
Leiffhton, Watts, etc., by G. W. C. Hutchinson. (Mac- 
mOlan & Co., New York.) 

The Gentlewoman's Book of Art Needlework, by Miss Mas- 
ters, $2.25. (J. B. Lippinoott Co., PhiUulelphia.) 

Science and Nature. 

The Physbloffioal Chemistiy of the Animal Body, by Arthur 
Ganwee, M.D., Vol. IL, illns.— Electromagnetism and 
the Constmetion of Dynamos, by Duffsld C. Jackson, 
B JS. — Embryology : Invertebrates, by £^. Korsohelt and 
Heider, translated and edited by £. L. Mark, Ph.D., and 
W. McM. Woodworth, Ph.D.. illns.- The Cell : Ito Anat- 
omy and Physiology, by Dr. Oscar Hertwig, translated by 
Henry J. Gampbefl, M.D., illns.— The Food of Plants, by 
A. P. Laurie, M. A.— Theory of Functions, by Frank Mor- 
ley, M.A., and James Harkness, M.A. — Resistance of 
Ships and Screw Ptopulnon. by D. W. Taylor.— The Me- 
chaiiics of Hoisting Machinery, by Dr. Julius WeiBbaoh 
and Prof. Ghistav Herrmann, auuiorhed translation by 
Karl P. Dahbtrom, M.E., iUus.— The Theory of Deter- 
minants, by Lnnas Gifford Weld, B. S.— Lectures on 
Human and Animal Psvchology, bv Wilhelm Wnndt, 
Ph.D., translated from the second German edition by J. 
E. Creiffhton, A.B., and E. B. Titchener, A. B.— Theo- 
retical Mechanics, by Alexander Ziwet. (Macmillan A 
Co., New York.) 

The Law of Psychic Phenomenon : A Working Hypothesis 
for the Systematic Study of Hypnotism, etc., by Thomas 
Jay Hudson, $1J50. (A. C. McClnrg & Co., Chicago.) 

Vertebrate Embryology, by A. Milnes Marshall, M.D., and 
C. H. Hurst, illus., 96.OO. — A Junior Course in Practical 
Zoologv, by A. AClnes Marshall, M.D., new revised edi- 
tion^ mus., $3.50.— The Meaning and the Method of Life : 
A Search for Religion in Biolo^, by (George M. GK>uld, 
A. M. — The Philosophy of LidividuaUty, or the One and 
the Many, bv Antoinette Brown Blackwell. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York. ) 

The Germ Plasm : A Theory of Heredity, by Dr. August 
Weismann, illns., $2.')0.— How to Know the Wild Flow- 
SIS, by Mrs. William Starr Dam^ with 100 illustrations, 

flJX) net. — Art Out of Doors, a Book of Hints, by Mrs. 
chnyler Van Rensselaer. ( Charles Scribner's Skms, New 
York.) 



A Monograph on the Genus Salpa, by W. K. Brooks, with 60 
plates, $5.00. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore.) 

Papers and Notes on the Glacial (Jeoloey of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by the late Henry CarviU Lewis, M.A^ edited 
from unpuolished MSS., with introduction by H. W. Cross- 
key. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

Our Own Birds: A Natural History of the Birds of the 
United States, by Edward D. Cone, new edition, iUus., 
$1.25. — Outlines of Forestry, by Eawin J. Houston, A.M. 
( J. B. Lippinoott Co., Philadelphia.) 

Medicine and Hygiene. 

Illustrations of the Nerve Tracts in the Mid and Hind Brain, 
bv Alexander Bruce, M.A., with 27 full-page colored 

Slates, $12JS0. — Clinical Diagnosis, b:^ Rudolph von 
aksch. M.D., iUus., $6.50. — Litemadonal Clinics, Series 
n.. Vol. rV. — Hysterical or Functional Paralysis, bj H. 
Chariton Bastian, M.A., $2.25. — Vagaries of Sanitary 
Science, bjr F. L. Dibble, M.D. (J. B. Lippinoott Co., 
Philadelphia). 

Abdominal Hernia, by John Langton, F.R JS.C, illus. — Es- 
says on Rural Hygiene, by (George Vivian Poors, M.D. — 
Manual of Health and Temperance, by T. Brodriff, M.A., 
edited by the Rev. W. Rnthven Pvm. — The Making of 
the Body : A Reading Book for Children on Anatomy and 
Physiology, bv Mrs. S. A. Bamett, illus. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 

PathologT, Systematic and Practical, by Prof. D. J. Hamil- 
ton, Vol. II. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

Information for Nurses, by Martin W. Curran, illus., $1.50. 
(C. H. Kerr <fe Co., Chicago.) 

A Handbook of Invalid Cookin g, f or the Use of Nurses in 
Trainings-schools and Others Who Care for the Sick, by 
Mary A. Boland, $2.00. (Century Co., New York.) 

Theology, Religion, and Philosophy. 

The Gos^ of Paul, by Charles Carroll Everett, $1.50.— The 
Divinity of Christ, bv the Editors of the '* Ajidover Re- 
view." (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Primary Convictions: Being Discussions on Subjects Con- 
nected with the Evidence of Christianity, by William 
Alexander, D.D., $2.50. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Straight Sermons to Young Men and Other Human Beings, 
by Henry Van Dyke, D.D., $1.25. — Christ in Modem 
Theology, by Prin.'A. B. Fairbaim,D.D. — Present Day 
Theology, by Professor Lewis F. Steams, D.D., $2.50. 
(Charles Scnbner's Sons, New York.) 

The Gospel and Its Earliest Interpretations : A Study of the 
Teaching of Jesus, by Orello Cone. — Dogmatic Christian- 
itv : A Discussion between a Catholic Axohbishop and the 
Hon. Wm. Dearinjr Harden. — The Origin and Growth of 
the Bible, and Its Place among Sacred Books of the Worid, 
with critical comments by Jabez Thomas Sunderland. — ^An 
Agnostic^s Apolosy, hj Leslie Stephen, $2.50. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. ) 

Critique of Locke: New Essays on the Understanding, by 
the author of the Systems of Prefisteblished Harmony, 
translated by Alfred G. Langley, A.M. — Elementary Les- 
sons in Logic, bv W. S. Jevons, new edition, edited by Wil- 
liston S. Hough. — Windelbaiid's History of Philosophy, 
with especial raference to the development of ito problems 
and conoepte, translated by J. A. Tufte. — Survivals in 
Christianity: Studies in the Theology of Divine Imma- 
nence, by uie Rev. Charles James Wood. — Biblical Mis- 
oellanies, by Bishop J. B. Lightfoot. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 

The Epistle to the Romans, by Henrv Farr^ Liddon, D.D.— 
The Final Passover : A Series of Meditations upon the Pas- 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the Rev. R. M. Benson, 
vol. 3. ( Longmans, Grean A Co., New York.) 

The New Bible and Its New Uses, by Joseph Henry Crocker, 
$1.00. ( Geo^ H. Ellis, Boston. ) 

Addresses by Bishop Phillips Brooks, with introductioii bv 
Julius H. Ward, etehed portrait, $1.00. (C. E. Brown & 
Co., Boston. ) 

Pljrmouth Pulpit : Sermons and Prayers of Henry Ward 
Beecher from Sept., 1868, to Sept., 1873, new emtion, in 
5 vols., $12.50 net. (Fords, Howard <fe Hulbert, New 
York.) 

Christ and Modem Unbelief, by Randolph H. M'Kim, D. D., 
$1.00.— In ParadiM, or the State of the Faithful Dead, by 
Charles H. Strong, A.M., $1.00.— The Ideal Humanity, 
and other Parish Sermons, by the Rev. Wm. T. Wilson, 
$2.00. (Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 
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The ExpoBitor's Bible, aeries for 1893 : Epistle of Philippians. 
by uie Rev. Principal Rainv ; First Book of Kings, by 
Ardhdeacon Farrar ; Book of Joshna, by the Rey. W. G. 
Blaikie ; Book of Psahns, Vol. II., by tiie Rev. Alez. 
McLaren ; Book of Daniel, by the Key. Prof. Fuller ; 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by the Rey. Ptof . W. F. 
Adeney. Each, in 1 yol., $1.50. (A. C. Armstrong A 
Son, New York.) 

The Holy Spirit in Missions, by the Rey. A. J. Gordon. D.D., 
$1.25.~-Moses, the Man of God, by the Rey. F. B. Meyer, 
$1.00.— Future Tenses of the Blessed Life, by the Key. 
F. B. Meyer, 50 cts.— Studies in the Book (Old Testament 
series). Vol. I., Genesis, by Vrof, R. F. Weidner, $1.00. — 
Princeton Sermons, discourses by past and present Prince- 
ton Professors, $1.00. — New Concepts of Old Dogmas, 
sermons by the Rey. J. £. Odlin, $1.25. (F. H. Keyell 
Co., Chicago. ) 

History of Modem Philosophy, by R. FalckenbergMzanslated 
by Prof. Armstrong, reyised by the author. (Henry Holt 
A Co.. New York.) 

A Dream of Lilies, a Book for Easter, by Katherine Con- 
way. (J. G.Cuppies Co., Boston.) 

Economics, Politics, Government, and Finance. 

Socialism and the American Spirit, by Nicholas Paine Gil- 
man, $1.50. — Tools and the Man : Property and Industry 
under the Christian Law, by the Rey. Washington Glad- 
den, $1.25. (Houghton, Mifflin A Co., Boston.) 

History of Slayery in Connecticut, by Dr. B. C. Steiner.— 
The Cincinnati Southern Railway : A Study in Municipal 
Actiyity, by J. H. Hollander. — Jared Sparks and De 
Tocqneyule, by Herbert B. Adams. — Popu£sur Reyolntions 
in the Middle Ages, bj Dr. Geoige Erienn. — Church and 
State in North Carolma, by Stephen B. Weeks.— Local 
GK>yemment in the South and Southwest, by Edward W. 
Bemis and others. — The Negro in the I^nct of Colum- 
bia, by !Edward Ingle. — Proness of American Economic 
Literature, by Dr. Sidney Sherwood. (Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore.) 

The Independent Treasury System of the United States, by 
Prof. Dayid Kinley, '* Library of Economics and Politics." 
Vol. I.— Philanthrophy and Social Progrees: Seyen Es- 
says deliyered before the Plymouth School of Applied 
Ethics, with introduction by Prof. H. C. Adams. (T. Y. 
Crowell A Co., New York.) 

East London Industries, being Vol. IV. of "• Life and Labor 
of the People of London, "1(1 .50.— Bryce^sThe American 
Commonwealth, Vol. H., Uiird edition, reyised through- 
out, $1.75. — Introduction to the Study of Political Econ- 
omy, by Loui^ Cossa, an entirely re-written third edition, 
translated with the author's sanction and assistance. — 
The English Town in the Fifteenth Century, by Alice Stop- 
ford Gieene, 2 yols. (Macmillan A Co., New York.) 

Pk«ctical Essays on American Gk>yemment, by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart.— The Theory of Credit, by Henry Dunning 
MacLeod, Vol. I., second edition. — Indian Polity: A 
View of the System of Administration in India, by Lt.- 
Gen. Sir Qeor^ Chesney, new edition, reyised and en- 
larged. — English Economic History and Theory, from 
the earliestjperiod to the present time, by W. J. Ashley, 
Part n. — Telephone lines and their Properties, by W. 
J. Hopkins. (Longmans, Green A Co., New York.) 

A Brief History of Panics, and Their Periodical Occurrence 
in the United States, by Clement Juglar, edited, with in- 
troductory essay, by DeCourcey W. Thorn, $1.25.— The 
Silyer Situation in the United States, by F. W. Taussig, 
'* Questions of the Day.*' (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York.) 

The People's Money, by W. L. Trenholm, ez- Comptroller of 

the Currency, $1.50. (Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York.) 
History and Theory of Money, by Sidney Sherwood, Ph.D., 

$2.00. (J. B. Lippinoott Co., Philadelphia. ) 
Studies in the Ciyil, Social, and Ecclesiastical History of 

Early Miurvland, by the Rey. T. C. Gambrall, $1.50. 

(Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 

Education and Text-Books. 

Froebel Letters, with explanatory matter and additional notes, 
iUus., $1.00.— Elementary Wood Work, for Manual Train- 
ing Classes, by (George B. Kilbon, illus. (Lee A Shepard, 
Boston.) 

An Old and Middle English Reader, with yocabulary, by 
Julius Znpitza, editedby G^rge B. MacLean. — A Sichool 
History of Rome, by £. S. Schuckburgh, M.A., witii 
maps, etc. (Macmillan A Co., New York.) 



Abelard, and the Beginnings and Early History of the Great 
European Uniyersities, by J. G. Compayr^, ** Great Edu- 
cators," $1.25 net. ( Charles Scribners Sons, New York. I 

Nanon^y (George Sand, with introduction and notes by B. 
D. Woodwaid, Ph.D., 85 cts. (Wm. R. Jenkins, New 
York.) 

Methods of Teaching Modem Languages, 70 cts. — Adyanced 
Lessons in EnsiiuL, by May F.H^rde. — Petite Histoire de 
la Litt^rature Fran^aise, by Delphine Duyal, $1.12.— Sylla- 
bus of English Literatura and History, by A. J. George, 
25 cts. — Geometry in the German Scnool, by Paul H. 
Hanus, 25 cts. (D. C. Heath A Co., Boston. ) 

Reference. 

lipinncott's Gazeteer of the World, 18S)3, $12.00. (J. B. lip- 
pinoott Co., Philadelidiia.) 

Atlas of Classical Antiquities, by Th. Schrieber, edited for 
English use by W. C. F. Anderson. (Macmillan A Co., 
New York.) 

One Hundred Desserts, by Alessandro fllippini, 50 cts. (C. 
L. Webster A Co., New York, j 



Topics ts XiEAding Periodicals. 

Mardi, 189S (Second List), 

America in Hawaii. Sereno Bishop. Review ofReviem$, 
America, Prohistoric Annals of. Fred'k Starr. Dial (Mch. 16). 
Anthropometry. E. B. Titchener. Philosophical Review. 
Atlantic Cable, The Laying of the. Dial (Maroh 16.) 
Bacon-Shakespeare Case. F. J. Fumiyal. Arena, 
Bi-Chloride of Gold Curo. Leslie Keeley. Arena. 
Blackfoot Indian Lodge Tales. E. L. Huggins. Dial (Mch. 16). 
Chili. C. H. Harlow, U.S.N. New En^nd Magazine. 
England in £g3rpt. W. T. Stead. Review qf Reviews. 
English Officialism. £. W. Huffcilt. Pol. Science Quarterly. 
Epistemdogy in Locke and Kant. Andrew Seth. PhUos.Rev. 
Farmer, The. A. R. Wallace. Arena. 
French Lyc^, Life in a. Georges Jamin. Educational Rev. 
Kant's Critical Problem. J. G. Schurman. Philos. Review. 
Local Histoiy, Study of . W.S.Neyins. New England Mag. 
London Uniyersity, The Proposed. J. G. Fitch. EducatH. Rev. 
Machinery and Employment. J. A. Hobson. Pol. Sci. Quar. 
Marcy and Cuba. S. Webster. Pol. Science Quarterly. 
Money Question, The. J. F. Clark. Arena. 
Phillips Brooks. Arohdeaoon Farrar. Review qf Reviews. 
Poets and Critics. Rey. F. B. Hombrooke. Poet-Lore. 
Politics, Recent American. H. P. Judson. Rev. qf Reviews, 
Prison System in Mass. S. J. Barrows. New Eng. Mag. 
Public School Pioneering. G. H. Martin. Educational Rev. 
Realism, Some Aspects of. E. E. Hale, Jr. Dial (March 16). 
Reyolulionary Diplomatic Correspondence. Pol. Sci. Quar. 
Ruskin, Unpublished Letters of. W. G. Kingsland. Poet-Lore. 
Slayery in Old Deerfield. George Sheldon. New. Eng. Mag. 
Symonds's '' In the Key of Blue." W. I. Way. Dial (Mar. 16). 
Taine,H.A. Dta/ (March 16). 

Uniyersity of Wisconsin, The. New England Magazine. 
Whitman and Tennyson. John Burroughs. Dial (Mar. 16). 
William Morris and Socialism. Oscal L. Triggs. Poet-Lore. 
Women Wage-Earners. Helen Campbell. Arena. 



liiST OF Xew Books. 



[The following list, embracing 5S titles, includes all books 
received by The Dial since last issue. "l 

HISTORY. 

The Story of the Atlantic Tele^rraph. By Henry M. 
Field. Illus., 12mo, pp. 415. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. By Woodrow Wil- 
son, Ph.D., author of '' The State." With mi^w, 16mo, 
8;>. 326. " Epochs of American History." Longmans, 
reen&Co. $1.25. 
The Frendh War and the Revolution. By William 
Milliffan Sloane, Ph.D. With maps, 12mo, pp. 410. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 
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BIOGBAPHY. 

Tbe Private Life of the Great Ck>mpoeer8. By John 
Frederick Rowbotham, anthor of "The History of 
Mnaio." With portraitB, 12mo, pp. 340, gilt top. Thomas 
Whittaker. $2.00. 

The Dudhees of Berry and the Revolution of 1830. By 
Lnbert de Saint- Amaad ; translated by Elliiabeth Gil- 
bert Martin. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 331. Charles 
Soribner's Sons. Sl.20. 

Gonvent Life of Oeorffe Sand. (From '* L*Histoire de Ma 
Vie.") Translated by Maria Ellery MaoKaye. With 
portraits, IGmo, pp. 219. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 

LITEBABY MISCELLANY. 

SncrhA Proee: Selections, with Critical Litiodnctions. 
Edited by Henty Craik. Vol. I., Fourteenth to Sixteenth 
Century. 12mo, pp. 604. Maomillan & Co. $1.10. 

Stodlee In the BnffUah Msrstery Plays : A Thesis Pre- 
sented at YtHe Uniyeisity. By Charles I>Ryidson. 8yo, 
pp. 173. Printed by authority of Yale Uniyersity. 

Shakeapeare as a Dramatlo Artist : A popular iUustrar 
tion of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By Richard 
G. Moulton (Umyersity of Chicago). Third edition, 
reyised and enlarged, 12mo, pp. 443. Macmillan A Co. 
$1.60. 

Ruminations : The Ideal American Lady, and Other Es- 
says. By Paul SiegyoLk, author of ** A Bundle of Pa- 
pers." 16mo, pp. 423, gilt top. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.50. 

Beveriee of a Batchelor ; or, A Book of the Heart. By 
Ik Maryel. New Edgewood edition, 18mo, pp. 217. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cts. 

Dream-Life : A Fable of the Seasons. By the author of 
"Reyeries of a Batchelor." New Edgewood edition, 
18mo, pp. 210, gilt top. Charles Scribners Sons. 75 cts. 

MUSIC, 

The PandfU of Richard Waerner. Translated from the 
French of Maurice Kufferath. Illus., 12mo, pp. 300« 
Tait, Sons A Co. $1.25. 

POBTBY. 

Ohronlolee of Christopher Columbus : In TweWe Cantos. 
By Margaret Dixon. New rerised edition, 18mo, pp. 310, 
gilt top. G.P.Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

FICTION. 

In the Bundle of Time. By Arlo Bates. 16mo, pp. 369. 

Roberts Bros. $1.00. 
An Odd Situation. By Stanley Waterloo, author of " A 

Man and a Woman.*' 8yo, pp. 311. Morrill, Higgins A 

Co. $1.25. 
Coemopolis. By Paul Bourget, author of " The Disciple." 

AnUiorized edition, .12mo, pp. 343. Tait, Sons & Co. 

$1.50. 
A Mere Cypher. By Mary Angela Dickens, anthor of 

" Cross Cnzrents." 12mo,pp.428. Macmillan dk Co. $1. 

Keith Deramore. By the author of " Miss Molly." 12mo, 
pp. 380. Longmans, Green A Co. $1.00. 

Klnar Zub. By Walter Harries Pollock, author of " A Nine 
Men's Morris." 12mo,pp.285. Tait, Sons A Co. $1.25. 

Loaded Dice. By Edgar Fawcett, author of " An Ambi- 
tions Woman.'^ 12mo,pp.288. Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25. 

Christine. By Adeline Sargent, author of " Beyond Re- 
call.'' 12mo, pp. 325. Tait, Sons <fc Co. $1.00. 

Prairie Folks. By Hamlin Garland, anthor of " Main-Tiay- 
eUed Roads." 12mo, pp. 254. F. J. Schulte & Co. 50c. 

The Black Dwarf and The Legend of Montrose. By Sir 
Walter Scott. New Dryburgh Edition, illus., 12mo, pp. 
385, uncut. Macmillan A Co. $1.25. 

irSW YOLUMBS IN THE PAPER LIBBABIB8. 

Appletons* Town and Country Library : Commander 
Mendoza, by Juan Valera, tr. by Mary J. Serrano ; 16mo, 
pp. 291. 50 cte. 

Talf s Shandon Series : WrostelU's Weird, by Helen Ma- 
thers ; 18mo, pp. 186. 25 cts. 

smith PuViT Co.'s Lakeside Series : The Memoirs of a 
Fhysioiaa, by Alexandre Dumas ; 12mo, pp. 525. 50 cts. 

Bonner's Choice Series : The King of Honey Island, by 
Maoiioe Thompson ; illus., 12mo, pp. 343. 50 cts. 



BELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Evolution of BeHffion : The Gilford Lectures 1890-1 

and 1891-2. B^ Edward Caird, LL.D. Li 2 yols., 12mo, 

nncnt. Ma<sminan A Co. $4.00. 
Some Llirhts of Science on the Faith : The Bampton 

Lectures for 1892. By Alfred Barry, D.D. 8yo, pp. 

350, uncut. Longmans, Green A Co. $3.00. 
A History of the Preparation of the World for Christ. 

By Rey. Dayid R. Breed, D.D. Bins., large 8yo, pp. 

388. Chicago : Toung Men's Era Pub'g Co. $2.00. 
Evolution and Man's Place in Nature.^ By Henry Calder- 

wood, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 350. Macmillan A Co. $2.00, 
Calvinism, Pure and Mixed : A Deience of the Westminster 

Standards. By William G. T. Shadd, D.D. 8yo, pp. 

164. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 
The World of the Unseen : An Eisay on the Relation of 

Higher Space to Thinss Eternal. By Arthur Willmk. 

18mo, pp. 184. MaomLllan A Co. $1.00. 
Manual of Natural Theology. By George Park Fisher. 

16mo, pp. 94. Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cts. 
Do the Dead Return ? A Record of Experiences in Spirit- 
ualism. By a Clergymen of the Church of England. 

12mo, pp. 127, uncut. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 
The Secret of Character Building. By John B. DeMotte, 

A.M. Bins., 12mo, pp. 130. S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.00. 
Life and Conduct. By J. Cameron Lees, D.D. 82mo, pp. 

114. A. D. F. Randolph <fc Co. 25 cts. 

TBAVEL. 

Letters ftx>m South Africa. By the " Times " Special Cor- 
respondent. 18mo, pp. 116. MacmiUsn A Co. 80 cts. 

Carlshad : A Medico-Practical Guide. By Emil Kleen, M.D. 
18mo, pp. 100. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75 cts. 

FINANCE AND POLITICS. 

Metal Monetary Sirstems of the World: A Complete 
Guide. With aids to the Construction of the science of 
money. By John Henry Norman. 8yo, pp. 330. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $2.25. 

The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 1864. By Fred- 
erick E. Haynes, Ph.D. 8yo, pp. 70. Am. Economic 
Association. Paper, 75 cts. 

Barl Grey on Reciprocity and Ciyil Seryioe Reform. With 
comments by Gen. M. M. Trumbull. IGmo, pp. 27. Open 
Court Pub'g Co. 10 cts. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Rohlnson's New Practical Arithmetic. 16mo, pp. 416. 

Am. Book Co. 65 cts. 
Robinson's New Rudiments of Arithmetia 16mo, pp. 

225. Am. Book Co. 30 cts. 
Robinson's New Primary Arithmetia 16mo, pp. 80. 

Am. Book Co. 18 cts. 
Scott* s Marmion. IGmo, pp. 247. Am. Book Co. 20 cts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Profession of Book Selling: A Handbook of Prac- 
tical Hints for the Apprentice and Bookseller. By A. 
Gvowoll. Part I., large 8yo, pp. G5. Office of '* The 
Publisher's Weekly." $2.00. 

Keep Your Mouth Shut : A Popular Treatise on Mouth- 
Breatiiing. By Fred A. A. Smith, M.D. With an Ap- 
pendix on Ophthalmia in New-bom Children, by Ur. 
Smith and Dr. S. M. BumeU. 18mo, pp. 73. Roberts 
Bros. 50 cts. 

The New York Clipper Annual, 1808: Theatrical, Maa- 
ical, and Sporting Chronologies, etc. Bins., 8yo, pp. 150. 
Frank Queen Pub'g Co. 

Ck>l\mciblan Iiunar Annual for the First Year of the Fifth 
American Century. 8yo, pp. 87. Poet-Lore Co. Paper, 40c. 



/iKAPQir' J\I J A Historypf the Indian Wats 
Q/jJVlCKiK^/^Iy/^. with the First SetUem of the 
United States to the commencement of the^ Liate War ; to- 
gether with an Appendix containing interesting Acoounti of 
the Batties fought by General Andrew Jackson. With two 
Plates. Rochester, N. Y., 1828. 

Two hundred signed and numbered copies haye just been 
published at $2.00 each. 

GBOROE P. HUMPHREY, 

25 Exchange Street, Rochsstsb, N. T. 
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3 £emt«PUrnti)lg Journal of l^tterarg €xiUti%m, Bi0cu00{on, an)i Sntormatton. 



In crltiGlsm, the event of the 
year 1802 has been the en- 
largement of THE DIAL and Its 
transformation from a monthly 
to a semi-monthly magairtne.— 
CHICAQO TBIBUMB. 



THB DIAL Is the foremost 
critical Journal in the country, 
and fkiUy and worthily repre- 
sents the profession of letters 
and the interest of cultivated 
readers.— OHICAQO BVBNINQ 
JOUBNAL. 



I do indeed value THB DIAL 
very highly. It is in my opin- 
ion the best critical Journal in 
this country. — HJATiMAB H. 
BOYBSSN. New York. 



The look and becudng of THB 
DIAL Is refinement itself. . . . 
Seriousness, tearless care, and 
a right instinct in letters help 
to make THB DIAL the beet 
review we have.— THB INDB- 
PBNDBNT, New York. 



THE DIAL 

Has been established twelve 
years (since May, 1880), as a 
monthly journal devoted to 
Literary Criticism only ; but 
lately (September 1, 1892), 
by its change to semi-monthly 
publication, and by enlarge- 
ment of its scope so as to 
include the broader interests of Literature, of Education, and of Higher Culture generally, it 
has entered upon a new career of influence and prosperity. Its regular features are : Carefully 
written Editorial Articles upon prominent literary, educational, and allied subjects ; briefer 
editorials Q^ Chronicle and Comment ") upon timely and important topics ; occasional short 
Poems upon literary themes ; the discussion of special subjects in (Communications from con- 
tributors and readers ; extended Reviews of the more important books of the day, more exhaust- 
ive and elaborate than appear in any other American critical journal, and signed by the 
writers, usually well-known specialists and recognized authorities on the subjects discussed ; 
briefer but carefully written Criticisms of a great variety of New Books ; a full department of 
Literary Notes and gossip ; an Index to Topics in current Leading Periodicals ; and a complete 
List of the New Books of the fortnight, carefully classified in departments, with full details of 
size, price, etc., by which the reader is kept fully informed as to the important books that are 
appearing in all departments of literature. A trained and efficient editorial staff, luid a list 
of contributors representing the faculties of some thirty universities and colleges, including 
many of the foremost American scholars and specialists, guarantee the high quality of The 
Deal's contents, and justify its claim to its distinctive position as the foremost ^^ Journal of Lit- 
erary Criticism, Discussion, and Information " in America. Its elegant typography and paper 

especially commend it to peo- 
ple of taste and refinement, 
and combine with its carefully 
prepared contents to make it 
at once an agreeable literary 
companion and an indispens- 
able practical aid to all who 
would keep abreast of the 
rapidly moving literary cur- 
rent of the time. 



THB DIAL Is the Journal de 
luze amonff American literary 
perlodioala— THB ABOONAUT, 
San Flrancteoo. 



THB DIAL has been weU con- 
ducted from the start, with a 
serious puri>oee, and with mutih 
learned and intelligent collab- 
oration, and we have had fre- 
quent occasion to praise it and 
to wish it a loner lite.— THB NA- 
TION, New York. 



THB DIAL is the best publi- 
cation of its kind in this coun- 
try.— JOHN BUBBOUOH8, New 
York. 



THB DIAL seems to me to 
preserve a higher critical stan- 
dard, as regards Uterature, 
than any other American Joux*- 
nal with whi6h I happen to 
be acquainted.— BDICUND W. 
0068B, London, Bnffland. 



THE DIAL is published on the 1st and the 16th of each month. Terms {including po8tage)y 
f2. a year, in advance. Single eopg, 10 cents. Address, 

THE DIAL, 24 Adams St., Chicago- 
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CALIFORNIA. 



t/?// tbe principal IV INTER %ESORTS OF CALIFORNIA are reached 

in tbe most comfortable manner over tbe tAtcbison, 

Topeha, Sr Santa Fe Railroad, 

THE SANTA Ft ROUTE. 

PULLMAN yESTIBULE SLEEPING CARS leave Chicago daUy, and 

run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los tAngeles, 

and San TDiego, without change. 

Ezomaion TWketi and detailed inf omiatioii can be obtained at the f oUowinn: offices of the 
Companj: 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia; 136St. James Street, Montreal; 68 Ezohange Street, Buffalo; 148 St. Glair Street, 
Gleyeland ; 63 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto ; 169 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati ; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 



JOHN J. BYRNE, 

AssU Pass. Traffic Manager^ 
Chicago, III. 



GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 

Genn Pass, and Ticket Agent, 
ToFBKA, Kan. 



COMMENCED JANUARY, 1888. 



TWO VOLUMES PER YEAR. 



The American Geologist 

For 1893. 

THE ONLY EXCLUSiyELY GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN tAMERICA. 



EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 



8AMUKL CALVIN, FIlD., F.O.B. A., State Unlverritj, lowm City, Iowa. 

EDWABD W. CLATFOLB, B.A., D.Bc, London; F.O.&B., L.B. and 
A., Akron, Obio. 

FRANCIS W. CBAOIN, B.Bc, F.O.B.A., FMyfoMor of Geology and 
Fldsontology, Colorado College, Colorado Bpringa, Colo. 

JOHN EVERMAN, Naq., F.O.8.A., F.A.O.&, M.LM.B., Saaton, Pa. 

FEB8IF0B FRA2KR. Doet te SoL Nat, OAcier do rinatnietloa Pab- 
Uqoa, Franoe; C or r a a pom to nt , Belehaanatalt, Wain ; F.O.8.A., 
Proinaor of Chomiatary, H<Mrtiooltaral Society, Fhlladelpliia. 

BOBKRT T. HILL, F.O.8. A., late of the Ttaaa and ArkaaMW Geologioal 
SnnreyB, Waa^ington, D. C. 



FRANK H. KNOWLTON, United Statea National MuMom, Waahing- 
ton,D. C^ 

JOBKPH B. TTRBELL, M.A.BB0., F.6.8., Geologtat, Canadian Geo- 
logioal Survey, Ottowa, Canada. 

BDWABD O. ULBICH, M.A., F.G.8.Am Pfclwmtologiat, Geological 
Barrtj of Mlnnaaoti, ate, liewport, &y. 

WABBEN UPHAM, M.A., F.G.B.A., U. S. Geological Surrey, Somer- 
Tille,]faaa. 

IBBAEL C. WHITE, A.M., Ph.D., F.G.S.A., Moigantown, W. Va. 

NEWTON H. WINGHELL, M.A., F.G.8.A., Stete Geologist, Iflnne. 
apolis, Mfam. 



Terms : To aaheOTiben in the United Statea, Caoads, and Mezioo, per year 93 50 

To other mhaoribeni in the Postal Union, per year 4 00 

In dnbe of Ten, in any one city, the rate is $3.00 so long as the dnb is maintained, and a free copy will be sent to the 
penoB who forms the dnb. The fnll sum, $30.00, mnst be paid in adyance. 



A few copies remain of complete Sets. Sample copies, 20 cents. 



THE GEOLOGICAL PUBLISHING CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

EXTRAITS CHOISIS DES CEUVRES DE FRANCOIS COPPEE. 

Pnocn-Poixxs, with a Biognphioal Sketch and Notes in Engliah by Prof. O. Cabteonieb, B te S. 12mo, doth, 90 oents. 
'* As the title explaioe, thie hendeome little yolmne oontelnst not the oomplete works of the inoet charming poet thet Fnnoe poeieeiee t(Hlay, 
but only eooh en entnology es will make the reader deeire to poMeei the entire grand booqoet. . . . Notwithstanding the diilfcal^ of making 
aeleotlona from an anthor whoee woik ia all ao eqoaUy balanced in merit and grains as Coppte*s, M. Caategnier has prodnoed a TMnme that is 
almost as satisfactory as it is charming."— TA« 8t. LouU RepuUie. 

LES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS DU XIXe SIECLE. 

By C. FoHTAiKS, B., LXi.D. 12mo, half roan, 378 pp., $1.25. 
This Toliime is a collection of prose wiitiiu;8 selected from the works of the French authors, beginninp: with Xavier de 
MaUthy who was bom in 1764, and ending with Jean ItatMau, bom in 1808, arranged by authors ohrmiologically. Professor 
Fontaine, who is also the author of *^ Les Poetes Fran^ais du XIXe Sieole," has been careful to make such selections as 
should be representatiye in character and still be free fh>m anvthing of questionable morality. Each selection is oomplete in 
itself, and the Tolume may be used not only as a literature of the nineteenth century, but as an adyaaoed reader, and therefore 
is fitted not only for school, but for college use as well. It has biographical notices of the writers, and explanatory, gram- 
matical, and historical notes. COMPLETE CATALOGUE OX APPLICATIOX. 



WILLIAM R. JENKINS, {'^^XiiSBSSr'''} 



( 851 & 868 Sixth Am, 1 mj^„^ V^^l^ 
I N.-W. cor. 48th BL, J PiQW YOrk. 



F\F /J Qr^T^ir^ C/7.^C A NaBRATIVB OF THB VOTAOB 

i/V c/7A.v^ 1 /v-» OlJy^O* OF THB "Kits" with the 
PEARY KXPXDmON to Nobth Oubvlabxi. Bv Robbbt N. Kbblt, 
Jr., M.D., Surgeon to the Expedition sent by the Academy of Natural 
Science to accompany Lieutenant Pbart, and O. O. Dayd, A.M., M.D., 
M.R.C.8., member of tlie Archnolosical Association of the University 
of Pennsylyania, etc. A Story of Aarenture in the Frosen North, and 
Life and Expe rien ces n ear the North Pole, together with the complete 
LOG OF THE '*KITB." Also, the Pewy-Verhoefl Letters; the tmo- 
aimile " Certificate of Search " ; complete accoont of Bedisoovery of 
the Peary Party, their Return, Welcome, Public Reception ; their Dis- 
Goreries, Trophies, etc. ; together being the CtMnplete and Authorised 
NarratiTe of the last Expedition in Search of the Open Pohur Sea, Ad- 
TentureeandResnlts, written by the members of the party. ThcTcdume 
will contain material of the <7r0ote«< OwffrajMeal and Oeneral SeienHJle 
IfUereH; it is a popular yet scientifically accurate exposition, and is illus- 
trated with New and Accurate Maps, with all the latest DiscoTerles, 
Views selected from 2,000 photos taken on the spot, Portralta, Specdmen 
of Greenland Lithography in colors, Fao-simile of an Eskimo ITewspa- 
per, etc. 1 toL, 8to, white or extra colored cloth, stamped in gold, $3.00. 
Orders JUled strictly 4n rotation^ aocordinq to date of receipt. A mag- 
nificent book. A pleasing addition to any library. 

Sent upon reeetpt of price ; hy snhseriptien only. Agents wanted, 

RUFUS C. HARTRANFT, Publisher, Philadelphia. 

esterbrook's 

Steel Pens. 





LEADING STYLES. 






Fine Point, 


- - - Nos. 


333 


444 


232 


business, - 


- Nos. 


048 


'4 


'30 


Vroad Point 


, - - - Nos. 


3'3 


239 


284 



FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 

Works : Camden, N. J.] 26 John St., NEW YORK. 

eagle pencil COMPANY'S 
STEEL TENS. 



Made by a NEW and original process. 
Ask your dealer for them. 

SAHPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 

EAGLE PENCIL CO., 

ihCo. 7i Franklin Street. . . Sf^B^ YORK. 



Trade Mark.] ^ONPAREIL Utegittertd. 

OUR FINEST 

Photograph Albums, 

In genuine Seal, Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plusb,— Quarto, "^yal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longfellow si^es,— bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all tbe Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 

KOCH, SONS & CO., 

Nos. 641 & 643 Pearl St., - - NEW YORK 

Tbe Boorutn Sr Pease Company, 

MANUFACTUREBS* OF 

The standard Blank Books. 

(For the Trmde Only.) 

Eyerything, from the smallest Paas-Book to the Uigest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Bduoational, 
and Household uses. 

Flatopening Acoonnt-Books, under the Frey patent. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 



FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms: .... 101 A 103 Doane Street, 

New York City. 

Joseph Gillott's 

STEEL 'PENS. 

GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 and 1889. 
His Celebrated V^umbers, 

303-404- 1 70-604—3 3 2 

And bis other styles, may be bad of aU dealers 

throughout the world. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
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Harper's Magazine for April. 



Kansas -.1541-1891. 

By John James Inoalls. With seven Portraits. 

The City of Brooklyn. 

By Julian Ralph. With fourteen Illastrations. 

An April Birthday at Sea. 

A Poem. By James Russell Lowell. With two 
Illostratious by W. Hamilton Gibson and Rosina 
Emmet Sherwood. 

Washinj^ton Society. 

II. — Intimate. By Henrt Loomis Nelson. With 
five Illustrations by C. S. Rein hart. 

Retribution. 

A Story of the Seventeenth Century. By Howard 
Ptle. With two Illustrations by the author. 

The Progress of Art in New York. 
By George Parsons Lathrop. 

University Extension in Canterbury. 

A Sketch. By Rebecca Harding Davis. 



In the Barracks of the Czar. 

By PouLTNET BiGBLOW. With twelve Illustrations 
by Frederic Remington. 

The Refugees. 

A Tale of Two Continents. By A. Conan Dotle. 
Part IV . With five Illustrations by T. de Thulstrup. 

Horace Chase. 

A Novel. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

Part IV. 

A Modem Knight. 

ReminiBcences of General M. G. Vallejo. By Emilt 
Browne Powell. With Portrait of General M. G. 
Vallejo. 

The Story of the Buffalo. 

By Hamlin Russell. 

Poems. 

«Love and Death." By William H. Hatne. — 
« The Storm-Wind." By Arlo Bates. — « A Violet 
Speaks.** By Louise Chandler Moulton. 



Editor's Study and Editor's Drawer, both illustrated. 
Subscription Price, Four DoUars a Year. 



Harper & Brothers' New Books. 



History of the United States, From the Compro- 
mise of 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. Vol. I., 
2d Edition, 1850-1854 ; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, 
cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $5.00. (/n a box.) 

Atheiwold. A Play. By Amelie Rives. Illustrated. 
Printed with wide margins on deckel-edged paper. 
16mo, bound in cloth, $1.25. 

Katharine North. A NoveL By Maria Louise Pool. 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

White Birches. A Novel. By Annie Euot. Post 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

Coffee and Repartee. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
Illustrated. 32 mo, cloth, ornamental, 50 cents. 

Short History of the Christian Church. Bj John 
F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With ten Colored Maps. 
Crown 8vo, doth, $3.00. 

Qlles Corey, Yeoman. A Play. By Mary £. Wil- 
KiNS. Illustrated. 32mo, cloth, ornamental, 50 cents. 



Short History of the English People. By J. R. 
Green. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss 
Kate Norgate. With Portrait, Colored Maps, and 
many Illustrations. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, illuminated 
doth, uncut edges and gilt top, $5.00. {Second vol- 
ume nearly ready.) 

Whittier: Notes of His Life and of His Friendships. 
ByMrs. James T. Fields. Illustrated. 32mo, cloth, 
ornamental, 50 cents. 

William Black's Novels. New Edition, revised by 
the author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 90 cents per volume: 
" Sunrise " — «« White Wings " — " That Beautiful 
Wretch.'' Each one volume. 

The Japanese Bride. By Naomi Tamura. Illus- 
trated. 32mo, cloth, ornamental, 50 cents. 

Moltke ; His Life and Character. Sketched in Jour- 
nals, Letters, and Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobio- 
graphical Notes. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
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Macmillan and Co.'s New Books. 



5\ba) Ready. Vol. I. of the New Revised and Enlarged Edition of 
the Right Hon. JAMES 'BR YCE'S Great IVork, 

THE 

American Commonwealth. 

By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE. D. C. L. 

Author of << The Holy Empire "; M. P. for Aberdeen. 
In Two VoU., Large 12mo. Third Edition. Revised throughout^ and for the greater part Retoritten. 

Vol. I., $1.75 net. Vol. 11., In Press. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



^ His work rises at once to an eminent place among 
studies of great nations and their institutions. It is, so 
far as America goes, a work unique in scope, spirit, and 
knowledge. There is nothing like it anywhere extant, 
nothing that approaches it. . . . Without exaggeration, 
it may be called the most considerable and gratifying 
tribute that has yet been bestowed upon us by an En- 
glishman, and, perhaps, by even England herself. . . . 
One despairs in an attempt to give, in a single newspa- 
per article, an adequate account of a work so infused 
with knowledge and sparkling with suggestion. . . . 
Every thoughtful American will read it, and will long 
hold in grateful remembrance its author's name." — New 
York Times. 

" As we can hardly conceive of any influence more 
likely to help in forming a right judgment on these mo- 
mentous subjects than that of so wise, so temperate, and 
so able a discussion of American institutions as Profes- 
sor Bryce has here given us, we repeat the wish that it 
may find its way to the library of every patriotic citi- 
zen, and be studied with earnest care." — N. Y. Evening 
Post. (Second notice.) 

** All too brief and inadequate as this review may be, 
it indicates the lofty tone and impartial spirit of a work 
that takes'instant rank as the keenest critique and most 
trustworthy description of our social and political life. 
The only way to enjoy such a work is to read every line 
of it^'^Philadelphia Press. 

**We understate the facts when we say that De Tocque- 
ville*8 survey of our pob'tical and social framework can- 
not be compared, in point of wide knowledge and wise 
comment, with 'The Ainerican Commonwealth' by James 
Bryce." — New York Sun. 



« This work will be invaluable ... to the American 
citizen who wishes something more than a superficial 
knowledge of the political system under which he lives 
and of the differences between it and those of other 
coimtries. . . . The |act is that no writer hajs ever at- 
tempted to present so comprehensive an account of our 
political system, founded upon such length of observa- 
tion, enriched with so great a mass of detail, and so 
thoroughly practical in its character. . . . We have 
here a storehouse of political information regarding 
America such as no other writer, American or other, has 
ever provided in one work. ... It will remain a stand- 
ard even for the American reader." — N. Y. Tribune. 

** On this side of the Atlantic it is recognized as the 
most remarkable among English books for the accuracy 
of its statements, its fairness of judgment, and its clear- 
ness of comprehension; while by the English press it is 
regarded as the most sagacious and important study of 
the subject since De Tocqueville's * Democracy in Amer- 
ica,' winch appeared more than half a century ago." — 
Public Opinion. 

<< Written with full knowledge by a distinguished En* 
glishman to dispel vulgar prejudices and to help kin- 
dred people to understand each other better. Professor 
Bryce's work is in a sense an embassy of peace, a mes- 
sage of good-will from one nation to another." — Lon^ 
don Times. 

" The event of the year in the literary world takes 
place to-day in the publication by Messrs. Macmillan of 
Mr. Bryce's monumental work on < The American Com- 
monwealth,' ... a work remarkable alike for pene- 
tration of judgment, for felicity of style, and for solid- 
ity of research."— Pai2 Mall GazeUe. 
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THE FUTURE O F AME RICAN SPEECH. 

The coming conquests of the English language 
constitute a theme much favored in the discussions 
of debating societies and the orations of college 
commencements. With anyone born to our En- 
glish speech it must, indeed, be a matter of pride 
that the language of Shakespeare should have won 
a secure foothold in North America and South 
Africa, in India, in Australia, and in the isles of 
the sea. But the pride thus gratified by a super- 
ficial view of the growth already achieved and 
the growth probably to be recorded in the years 
to come is tempered when, upon closer observa- 
tion, we realize that this extension in area of the 
English language is likely to have deterioration 
in quality for a concomitant. However desirable 
may be the increased use of our language by the 
nations of the earth, we cannot regard with equa- 
nimity the tendency of the language, in its territo- 
rial extensions, to assume corrupt dialectic forms. 

The power of literature to give fixily to speech 
is very great, but we cannot blindly count upon it 
for the impossible. The language of Italy was 
cast in definite mould by the genius of Dante, and 
it still retains the impress given it six centuries ago, 
but we must recollect that this language has never 
been called upon to meet the test of transplantation 
to another soil, and adoption by a mixed, and in 
part, therefore, an alien race. So the English lan- 
guage, in its native environment, is still substan- 
tially the langruage created by Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, but observers are not wanting who declare 
that the English language, transplanted to the 
American continent, is undergoing radical changes, 
and becoming a dialect of the parent form of speech. 
Of course we are not to expect anything like a 
repetition of the process by which the Latin lan- 
guage, crossing Alps and Pyrenees, underwent first 
corruption and then transformation. The solidarity 
of modem civilization makes that impossible. All 
countries having a common language are linked 
together by bonds that will never permit the speech 
of one to become unintelligible to the inhabitants 
of the other. 

But, while retaining a common intelligibility, it 
is quite possible for the offsets of our language to 
become so differentiated one from the other that 
they may fairly be described as dialects, and this 
is a danger which everyone familiar with what is 
best and noblest in our common literary inheritance 
will be quick to appreciate. We do not now refer 
to the incorporation of those new words made neces- 
sary by a new environment, and illustrated by the 
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Pacific coast stories of Mr. Harte, the Indian tales 
of Mr. Kipling, and the novels and poems of Aus- 
tralian writers. Nor do we refer to those develop- 
ments of idiom taken on by all living languages, and 
the necessary sign of their vitality. But we do re- 
fer to the mushroom growths of speech that spring 
up everywhere among us, the modes of expression 
that result from mere slovenliness of mind, and 
find no warrant either in the genius of the language 
or in the necessities of the situation. These linguis- 
tic abortions are encouraged by a press unworthy 
of its function because unfaithful to its trust, and 
accepted by an easy-going and uncritical public, too 
eager in its desire for the new thing, and too heed- 
less in its tolerance of the short cut which generally 
means incomplete expression, of the barbarism which 
usually defeats the very purpose of expression. 

The language that is spoken by the people of this 
country is the language that is read in their popular 
literature — in their newspapers, magazines, and 
paper-covered novels — and is not a language in 
which they have reason to take pride. The great 
bulk of the writing done for our newspapers is done 
by uneducated persons, and offends every instinct 
of literary decency. A higher standard is offered 
by the best of our magazines, but few can resist the 
temptation of a well-known name, and any sort of 
notoriety is a passport to the pages of all but three 
or four of them. The oldest and for many years 
the most dignified of our reviews has been degraded 
to the level of the sensational daily paper, and 
offers to its readers of to-day a^ few well- written 
pages as it offered of ill-written pages to its readers 
of a generation ago. Of the kind of English in 
which most of our popular novels are written the 
less that is said the better. But we may remark 
that the realistic tendency of recent fiction has to 
answer, among many other sins, for that of fasten- 
ing upon the minds of its readers the grossest sole- 
cisms of uneducated speech. Anything is permiss- 
ible in the conversations of its characters, for is it 
not the function of Realism to represent people as 
they act and speak ? So the illiterate writer has 
only to select his types of characters from the un- 
educated crowd, and is then free to pen the sort of 
English to which he is accustomed. If, by chance, 
the '^ piebald jargon '* which he places upon their 
lips passes over into the descriptive and other pas- 
sages in which the writer speaks for himself, the 
average reader will hold the offence of little weight, 
if it even attracts his attention. 

The degradation of the American language from 
the high standard still measurably preserved in the 
parent country is a phenomenon of the gravest sig- 
nificance. We are not now concerned with the 
quibbling about '* Americanisms " and " Briticisms " 
that has supplied amusement to many ingenious 
controversialists. There is about as much to say 
upon one side of that question as upon the other, 
and the game appears to be drawn. The question 
now before us is not that of certain objectionable 
locutions — whether their origin be English or Amer- 



ican; it is the far more serious question of how 
far the American language has become an inferior 
dialect of the English. Those of our writers who 
resent any imputation of this sort usually ignore 
the real question altogether. They seek to divert 
attention from it either by childish tu quoque argu- 
ments, or by resort to vague generalizations upon 
the fluctuations to which all living languages are 
subject. They eloquently oppose <* the wild flowers 
of speech, plucked betimes with the dew still on 
them, humble and homely and touching," to '< the 
waxen petals of rhetoric as a schoolmaster arranges 
them." To the writer who has arrayed for us 
these tonchingly contrasted figures *' the grammaiv 
ian, the purist, the pemicketty stickler for trifles, 
is the deadly foe of good English, rich in idioms 
and racy of the soil." That American English is, 
on the whole, as good as any other, thsCt its pecul- 
iarities are but the evidences of a healthful vitality, 
is the sum of the plea urged by these zealous lin- 
guistic patriots. 

But the question is not to be thus flippantly dis- 
posed of. Dr. Fitzedward Hall, who is, we must re- 
member, an American, although he has lived in 
England for many years, replies to the sort of apol- 
ogists above cited in the following emphatic terms : 
" With those who, either from denseness of ignor- 
ance or from sssthetic insensibility, deliver them- 
selves in this uncritical fashion, it would be squan- 
dering words to argue : they must be left to perish 
in their pravity." And he goes on to say : '* More 
or less as much as the language of Scotland, Amer- 
ican English, as a whole, has already come to be a 
dialect ; and day by day it entitles itself more and 
more to that designation." These quotations are 
taken from an article published by Dr. Hall in the 
London << Academy " after it had been declined by 
" two American periodicals." The greater part of 
the article is devoted to a list of ^' locutions which 
go far to realize finished debasement," taken from 
a book by one of our better American writers. 
Although exception may be taken to some of Dr. 
Hall's illustrations, the majority of them are cleariy 
examples of bad English. That it is difficult for 
an American to avoid writing bad English he freely 
admits, and the passage in which the admission is 
made, although somewhat long, is of so great inter- 
est that it deserves to be reproduced here in foil. 
" If egotism for a moment is pardonable, no false 
shame deters me from avowing that, though I have 
lived away from America upwards of forfy-ox 
years, I feel, to this hour, in writing English that I 
am writing a foreign language, and that, if not in- 
cessantly on my guard, I am in peril of stumbling. 
Nor will it be amiss for any American, when ex- 
perimenting like myself, to feel as I do, and never 
to relax his vigilance, if he would not every now 
and then reveal himself, needlessly and to his prej- 
udice, as an exotic. Not for five minutes can he 
listen to the conversation of his fellow-oountiymoi, 
or for that length of time read one of their news- 
papers, or one of such books as they maaOy write^ 
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witiioat exposure to the influence of some expres- 
sion which is not standard English. Try as he will 
to resist this influence, successful resistance to it is 
well-nigh impossible. On the other hand, if he is in- 
different about resisting it, his fancied English will, 
a thousand to one, be chequered with solecisms, 
cmdenesses, and piebald jargon, of the sort which 
the pages of Mrs. Stowe, Mr. E. P. Roe, and Mr. 
Howells have rendered familiar. In short, the lan- 
guage of an American is, all but inevitably, more 
or less dialectal." That Dr. Hall speaks with au- 
thority few will be bold enough to dispute. And, 
although he does not suggest any definite remedy 
for the insidious disease that has attacked our Ian 
gnage, he clearly believes that remedies are yet 
available. A century from now, he says, pur pop- 
ulation will be several times that of Great Britain. 
^'Circumstances generated by unprecedented com- 
binations have entailed on us a recognizable dialect, 
and one which is rapidly developing. Whether it 
is fated to remain a dialect is a hazardous specula- 
tion. Yet, unless we chance to breed a matter of 
half a dozen Shakespeares and Miltons, it will 
hardly, without great purification, reach the dignity 
of a substantive language. But, be its eventual 
status what it may, that which should especially 
weigh with us is its unquestionable destiny to serve 
as the mother-tongue of hundreds of millions. To- 
wards the shaping of it, so that our successors shall 
do us credit, we can contribute consciously. Most 
surely it behoves us, therefore, to take measures, 
and take them promptly, to the end that, so far as 
may prove feasible, its evolution be controlled by 
proficients in knowledge and taste, and not by sciol- 
ists and vulgarians." 

What these measures should be, we are left to 
determine. Half a century ago, writing, mutatis 
mutandisy upon the same subject, Schopenhauer 
proposed in all seriousness that the State should 
take a hand in the matter, and establish a system 
of linguistic censorship of the press, with penalties 
for the misuse of words, for syntactical errors, and 
for ^* impudent mockery of grammar." <<Is the 
Grerman language outlawed ? " he exclaimed, << too 
insignificant to deserve the legal protection enjoyed 
by every dung-hill ? " So heroic a remedy as this 
is hardly within our reach, and we must look for 
aid to educational systems rather than to legisla- 
tures. By wisely directed education, and by that 
alone, may we hope to come once more into secure 
possession of the rich heritage, so nearly lost, of 
the speech of Shakespeare and of Tennyson. To 
accomplish this we must improve the methods of 
our elementary education, and must make our 
higher education higher still. We must strengthen 
at all points the study of the English languages and 
literature ; we must insist upon the acquaintance, 
from childhood up, with only good models of style ; 
we must make the proper expression of thought, in 
every department of work, an aim concurrent with 
that of acquiring the special subject-matter of the 
study pursued. 



CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 

Librarians will find Chicago a very interesting 
place next Jaly. The American Library Association 
will hold its regular annual meeting at that time and 
place, and there will also be a general Congress of li- 
brarians among the gatherings prorided for by the 
World's Congress Auxiliary. The discussions that will 
be held at these meetings cannot fail to contribute to 
the progress of library economics. All the prominent 
phases of library work will be considered, and many of 
these phases, it must be remembered, are distinctly 
modem, hardly appearing within the scope of the libra- 
rian of twenty-five years ago. The Association will 
also have an interesting exhibit in the Liberal Arts 
Building of the Exposition, including all sorts of blanks, 
record-books, catalogues, and other labor-saring devices, 
as well as plans and photographs of modem library 
buildings. Perhaps the most useful part of the exhibit 
will be the model library of 5,000 volumes, arranged by 
the officers of the New York State Library. This li- 
brary will be selected with great care, and shown in 
complete working order. The catalogue, which will be 
printed for distribution, will prove a useful guide in 
the formation of the public libraries that are every year 
springing up in so many of our villages and smaller cities. 
An important feature of the card catalogue of this li- 
brary will be the notes, by competent specialists, upon 
the books in some of the more important departments. 
Such a system of annotation, generally introduced and 
properly planned, would more than double the practi- 
cal usefulness of our smaller public libraries. It is 
gratifying to note the zeal with which the librarians of 
to-day are working to make really helpful the collec- 
tions of books in their custody. The size of a library 
is really a matter of far less importance than the sys- 
tem by which it is catalogued and its contents made 
available for intelligent use. 

. The library of the late M. Renan is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Theodore Stanton : " The whole library 
contains about ten thousand volumes, some three or 
four thousand of which are devoted to Biblical and 
Oriental subjects, and were the tools used by Renan in 
the production of his principal works. This portion of 
the collection is peculiarly valuable because only a 
scholar like Renan could have brought it together. 
Again, seyeral of the volumes are out of print, while there 
are many pamphlets of great rarity, presentation copies 
printed for private circulation among university profes- 
sors and treating some special recondite subject. This 
part of the library, which, at Renan's special request, 
will not be broken up, but be sold to a single purchaser, 
is complete in itself and would be found exceedingly 
useful by all students of the Oriental languages or re- 
ligious exegesis in its largest sense. The labor of pre- 
paring the catalogue has been going on all the winter 
under the immediate eye of Mme. Renan, and the 
manuscript is now ready for the printer." It would be 
very desirable to secure this collection for the United 
States, and <* manifest destiny " points to Chicago as 
the place where it would be of the greatest ultimate 
usefulness. We trust that the Newberry Library or 
the University of Chicago may see fit to take steps 
towards obtaining this collection. 

Professor Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, LL.D., who 
has recently completed the third course of lectures on 
the Tumbull foundation at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is one of the first among living classical scholars. 
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His childhood had all the associations of classical learn- 
ing, and two of his brothers were distinguished for their 
scholarship in this field. While a student at Trinity 
College, Dublin, Mr. Tyrrell won many honors, and was 
elected to a fellowship at the age of twenty-three. He 
afterwards became professor of Latin, and finally suc- 
ceeded Dr. Ingram as Regius Professor of Greek, the 
position he now occupies. His published works include 
<<The Correspondence of Cicero" (in connection with 
Professor Purser), editions of the ''Bacchie" and 
« Troades " of Euripides, an edition of the " Miles Glor- 
iosus " of Plautus, an English translation of the « Achar- 
nians ** of Aristophanes, and << Hesperidum Susurri," a 
volume of translations into Greek and Latin yerse. He 
has also contributed a number of articles to the En- 
glish reviews, the most noteworthy being a ** dialogue of 
the dead," entitled «The Old School of Classics and 
the New," which appeared in the ** Fortnightly " for Jan- 
uary, 1888. In this dialogue Madvig and Bentley are 
the principal speakers, the younger scholar giving to 
the elder an account of the modem course of classical 
learning. The dialogue is exceedingly brilliant in style, 
and embodies a vigorous satirical attack upon the work 
and methods of Professor A. H. Sayce. Professor 
Tyrrell's lectures at the Johns Hopkins University had 
for their subject « The Growth and Influence of Latin 
Poetry," and were eight in number. Professor Tyrrell 
was in Chicago April 11 as the guest of the Twentieth 
Century Club, and read one of lus lectures (the ** Vir- 
gil ") before that Society. He also lectured before the 
University of Chicago. He is accompanied upon his 
American journey by Mrs. Tyrrell, a daughter of Dr. 
Shaw, Senior Fellow of Trinity College. 

The recent death of Madame Ventari removes 
one of the few remaining members of the group of 
English men and women whose names are indissolubly 
associated with that of Mazzini. Madame Venturi's 
memoir of Mazzini, published under the modest initials, 
<< E. A. v.," is one of the best and most sympathetic 
accounts left us of the life of the great Italian patriot. 
The author, who married an Italian, was a Miss As- 
hnrst, the daughter of a well-known English lawyer. 
At the time of Mazzini's short-lived but glorious Ro- 
man triumvirate of 1849, Madame Venturi went to 
Rome as the bearer of a large sum of money raised in 
England by the friends of Italian liberty. Her devo- 
tion to Mazzini and to his saored cause was unfailing 
and sincere, and her memory, like those of Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mrs. Hamilton King, will be long cherished 
by Mazzinians. 

The following, from a London paper, is certainly 
one of the curiosities of advertising: << A gentleman of 
means, excellent social position, novelist of repute, 
great traveller, linguist, aged forty-two, name honor- 
ably known throughout Europe, who, although having 
scores of ' so-called friends ' in all hembpheres, singu- 
larly feels his lonely position on the stormy ocean of 
life, would like to meet with a gentleman or lady of 
refinement and liberal views, having literary and ar- 
tistic tastes, and who could take interest in his work. 
He would either propose to board and reside in well- 
appointed house, London, country, or any part of France 
or Italy, where he could work undisturbed, and con- 
tribute a fixed monthly or yearly sum, or arrangements 
could be made in sharing his superior residence, situ- 
ated in the most fashionable locality of the metropolis, 
as well as small but artistically furnished villa abroad, 
located in the loveliest part of Europe. Preference 



given to one who could assist him in his work, and act 
as literary amanuensis. Only those of his own position 
in life need apply, in strictest confidence, to^ etc." 

Mr. Henry Blackburn, in a recent lecture on '<The 
Book of the Future," said that the English people were 
not an artistic nation, and instead of getting better they 
appeared to be rapidly getting worse. The author of 
the present day was losing the sincerity and the indi- 
vidiudity which ought to characterize him. Clothed in 
a degrading, characterless costume, which took all ap- 
pearance of manliness and suppleness from his figure, liv- 
ing in houses and in cities in which nearly everything or- 
nate or beautiful had been stolen, borrowed, or copied 
from another country or period, the man of letters was 
found engaged in the production of books in which, as 
far as the mechanical parts were concerned, nearly every- 
thing was a sham. The nineteenth century author's 
love for the literature of the past had led him to imitate 
not only the style but the outward aspect of old books. 
He produced in his books a series of frauds; the en- 
gravings, the so-called ** hand-made " paper with its roug^ 
edge, the vellum binding, and the gold illuminations on 
the cover were all frauds. What they should aim at in 
the book of the future was the artistic effect and bal- 
ance of the page; and the harmony of writing and or- 
nament should be one of the principal charms. 



WALTON'S ANOLER, AND ITS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

On Monday, May the ninth, in the year of grace 
and of revolution sixteen hundred and fifty-three, 
appeared on the last page of << The Perfect Diur- 
nal," published in London, a modest advertisement 
which read as follows : 

"The Compleat Angler, or the Contemplative Man's 
Recreation, being a discourse of Fish and Fishing, not 
unworthy the perusal of most anglers; of eighteen 
pence price. Written by Iz. Wa. Also the known 
play of the Spanish Gipsee, never till now published. 
Both printed for Richard Marriot, to be sold at his 
shop in Saint Dunstan's Church-yard, Fleet street." 

But little more than four years had passed since 
Charles was beheaded. Only three weeks before, 
Cromwell, at the head of a company of musketeers, 
had dissolved the Rump Parliament; and a few 
months later he was declared Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Amid such turbulent scenes was composed, and 
thus was modestly ushered into the world of letters, 
the most perfect pastoral which the English language 
has yet produced. One may imagine here and 
there a quiet brother of the angle, whose eye had 
been attracted by this advertisement, wending his 
way through Fleet Street, elbowed by Cromwell's 
grim-visaged Ironsides, to Marriotts little shop in 
Saint Dunstan's Church-yard, and there investing 
his eighteen pence in the little volume, clad in 
homely brown calf, which was to achieve immor- 
tality for its author. 

The exquisitely engraved vignette that adorns 
the tiUe-pag^ is still a marvel of beauty to all col- 
lectors. A pair of quaintly-carved dolphins above 
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and another below the scroll on which is engraved 
the title, are flanked on either side with pendant 
strings of fish, strung exactly as we used to string 
them in oar boyish days. Below the title and pre- 
ceding the name of printer and pabUsher, are the 
words: 

'' Simon Peter said^ I go a^fishing: and they said, we 
also will go with thee. John, SI, S" 

Half-a-dozen qaaint plates of fish, scattered through- 
oat the two hundred and forty-six pages, and the 
angler's song inverted at page two hundred and 
seventeen, in this as in the later editions published 
during Walton's life, are the only other distinctive 
marks of the volume. This edition has now be- 
come one of the rarest of English books, and happy 
is the collector who numbers it among his treasures. 
A copy was sold at Sotheby's sale in London last 
March, for three hundred and ten pounds ; and the 
price is steadily advancing, — if, indeed, there may 
be said to be a steady advance in the price of a 
"book which is offered only at intervals of many 
years. Six copies are known to exist in this coun- 
try, two being the property of Mr. Dean Sage, of 
Albany, one of Mr. Levi Z. Leiter, of Washington, 
one of Mr. R. M. Whipple, of Chicago, one of Mr. 
li. 'D. Alexander, of New York, and one of the 
writer of this article. 

The second edition appeared in 1655, the work 
Laving been substantially rewritten by Walton, and 
enlarged to three hundred and fif fy«five pages, with 
a table of contents added. The book is prefaced 
with divers complimentary poems by half-a-dozen 
writers, who express their appreciation of Walton's 
labors in halting rhymes ; while one Henry Bagley, a 
learned Master of Arts, not otherwise known to fame, 
pours forth his praise in Latin verse equally uncer- 
tain in quantify and quality. This edition is per- 
haps even rarer than tiie first, only three copies be- 
ing known to exist in this country. One of these, 
in the original binding and in perfect condition, 
adorns the collection of the writer, another is the 
property of Mr. Sage, and the third is in Mr. Al- 
-exander's collection. 

The third edition appeared in 1661, being also 
published, like its two predecessors, by Richard 
Marriot. Soon after its appearance the sale of the 
book seems to have been transferred from Marriot 
to Simon Gape, who published the rest of the edi- 
tion, with a new title-page, in 1664. But slight 
<shanges appeared in this edition as compared with 
the second, the principal addition being a chapter 
npon the laws of anglmg. 

The fourth edition was published in 1668, being 
printed, as stated upon the tdtle-page, for Richard 
Marriot, and sold by Charles Harper at his shop 
next door to the Crown, near Sergeant's Inn, in 
Chancery Lane. Although stated to be much cor- 
rected and enlarged, it is only a paginary reprint of 
the third edition. 

The fifth edition appeal^ '^ 1676, being also 
published by Marriot. Part I. consists of Walton 
proper, Part IL being the first edition of '^ The 



Compleat Angler by Charles Cotton. Being instruc- 
tions how to angle for trout and grayling in a clear 
stream." Upon the title-page of Cotton appears the 
interlaced cipher or monogram of the combined in- 
itials of Walton and Cotton. The same cipher is 
said to have been engraved over the door of Cot- 
ton's fishing-lodge upon the banks of the River Dove, 
where the two staunch friends fished together. This 
house was still standing as late as 1824. With 
these was also bound the fourth edition of '' The 
Experienced Angler : or Angling Improved, by Col. 
Robert Venables," the three being sold collectively 
or separately as suited the taste and purse of the 
purchaser. The union of Walton and Cotton in 
this edition has continued unbroken in all succeed- 
ing editions. Cotton's treatise, although written in 
great haste and within a period of about ten days, 
at the request of V^alton, is not unworthy of associa- 
tion with the work of his great predecessor, and 
they have never since been divorced. Poor Ven- 
ables, however, appears in connection with Walton 
for the first and last time in the fifth edition only. 
Lideed the literary merit of his work is not such as 
to insure its permanent association with Walton, 
and his book is valuable only to the bibliopole and 
collector. Its first edition, published in 1662, al- 
though of far less value, is quite as rare as the first 
or second Walton. Venables had served with dis- 
tinction as a colonel in the Parliamentary army 
under Cromwell. So high did he stand in the con- 
fidence of the latter that, during the Protectorate, 
he was sent in command of a military expedition to 
the West Indies, which, unfortunately for his mili- 
tary reputation, resulted most disastrously. Re- 
taming to Ehigland, he was imprisoned with Penn 
in the Tower of London. After his liberation he 
seems to have retired from public gaze and to have 
betaken himself to the pleasures of rural life. 

The five editions here described comprise what 
are known as the original Waltons, all of which were 
published in his life-time ; and they are now of al- 
most priceless value. But three complete sets of 
the five are known to exist in this country, — the 
libraries of Mr. Alexander, of Mr. Sage, and of the 
writer, each containing one of the three. Seven years 
after the publication of the last of these editions, 
Walton laid down his pen, as he had long since laid 
down his rod, d3ring December 15, 1683, at the age 
of ninety. He was buried in Winchester Cathedral, 
where a slab of black marble, inscribed with rude 
doggerel, for two hundred years marked his rest- 
ing place. In 1888, as a result of an appeal to 
the anglers of England, through the columns of 
<<The London Fishing Gazette," sufficient funds 
were raised with which to erect a beautiful statue 
to his memory, to be placed in the great screen of 
Winchester Cathedral. 

Walton's long life covers a period equally memor- 
able in English history and in English letters. He 
witnessed ijie stonny scenes of the Civil War, the Pro- 
tectorate, and the Restoration. Twenty-two years 
of age when Shakespeare died, he was the contem- 
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porary of Dryden, and had known Ben Jonson, 
Chillingworih, and Drayton. . He was the intimate 
friend of Sir Henry Wotton, and of Dr. John 
Donne, Dean of Saint Paul's, whose lives, with those 
of Richard Hooker, Greorge Herbert, and Dr. San- 
derson, he afterwards wrote. He died just as Addi- 
son, Steele, and Swift were coming upon the stage. 

Sixty-seven years passed after his death before 
the appearance of a new edition of his work, when 
in 1750 one Moses Browne — originally a pen-cut- 
ter, later a priest, and something of a prig withal, 
— published a new edition, in which he professed 
to prune away what he was pleased to term the in- 
accuracies and redundancies of good old Izaak. 
In the preface to this edition Browne says that it 
was prepared << at the instigation of an ingenious 
and learned friend whose judgment of men and of 
books is sufficiently established by his own writings 
in the opinion of the world, Mr. Saml. Johnson, 
author of the folio dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, who may probably on another occasion 
obl^e the public with the life of Mr. Walton." 
Unfortunately for that public, Johnson never com- 
pleted his promised life, allJiough Boswell more 
than once records Johnson's admiration for Walton. 

Browne published three editions in aU, his work 
overlapping that of John Hawkins, whose first edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1760, was followed by half 
a dozen others during his life, and has formed the 
basis of numerous subsequent editions. From this 
time onward editions multiplied so rapidly that they 
now number considerably more than a hundred. 
From among the long list may be mentioned the cel- 
ebrated Bagster edition of 1808 ; the numerous 
editions of John Major, beginning in 1823 ; and the 
superb Pickering edition of 1836, in two octavo vol- 
umes. This edition was seven years in prepara- 
tion, and in typography and illustration it surpasses 
all its predecessors. The one-hundredth, or the 
Lea and Dove edition, published in London in 
1888, edited by Mr. R. B. Marston, of « The Fish- 
ing Gazette," surpasses all others in typography 
and illustration. 

Among the many American editions, that of 
Wiley & Putnam, in 1847, is the pioneer. It was 
edited by the Rev. George W. BeUiume, himself a 
life-long angler and collector of angling literature. 
Bethume's bibliographical preface is a scholarly and 
appreciative tribute to his great master, and no ed- 
itor, English or American, has contributed more of 
real value to the literature of Walton. Among 
other American editions may be mentioned the 
rare edition of Little-, Brown & Company, of 1866, 
of which only one hundred copies were printed ; 
and the elegant edition of 1889 by the same pub- 
lishers. The latter is prefaced with an introduc- 
tion by James Russell Lowell, which is at once critr 
ical, sympathetic, and appreciative. The unpre- 
tentious but excellent edition of Mr. Edward Gil- 
pin Johnson, published last year, is also one to be 
highly commended. 



To have survived the pains and perils of a hun- 
dred years of editing and re-editing, good, bad, and 
indifferent, is perhaps one of the surest proofs that 
Walton has achieved immortality. With all the 
erudition and learned annotations with which these 
many editors have surrounded and obscured his 
text, the pure gold still shines through the dross 
with which it is encumbered. For the charm of 
Walton is peculiarly his own. It is the charm of 
simplicity, as artless indeed and as simple as << Rob- 
inson Crusoe *' or " The Pilgrim's Progress." Of 
art there is absolutely none in his pellucid pages. 
He leads us through English meadows, by the side 
of English streams, and is as artless, as charming^ 
and as true to nature as are the simple pastoral 
scenes which he describes and from which he drew 
his inspiration. 

Charles Lamb, writing to Coleridge, October 28,. 

1796, says : 

** Among all your quaint readings, did yoo ever light 
upon * Walton's Compleat Angler ' ? I asked yoa the 
question once before. It breathes the very spirit of inno- 
cence, purity, and simplicity of heart; there are many 
choice old verses interspersed in it; it would sweeten a 
man's temper at any time to read it; it would chris- 
tianize every discordant, angry passion; pray make 
yourself acquainted with it." 

A hundred years have passed since Lamb wrote 
these words and the charm of Walton still endures. 
*' Age cannot wither him nor custom stale his in- 
finite variety." And the benediction of his closing 
lines still rests with loving tenderness *<upon all 
that are lovers of virtue; and dare trust in his> 
providence, and be quiet, and go arangling." 

Jambs L. High. 



COMMUNICA TIONS. 



THE PASSION FOR REALISM, AND WHAT IS TO 

GOIIE OF FT. 

(To the Editor of Ths Dial.) 

I have read with much interest Major Kirkland's ar- 
ticle on *< Realism and Other Isms," in your issue of 
Feb. 16, and also the contributions in reply of Messrs. 
Hale, Edmonds, Dow, and Field, in subsequent issues. 
Some further thoughts on the question may be of inter- 
est to your readers. 

Goethe in one of bis delightful Essays on Art com- 
pares the amateur who wishes a work of art to be a 
facsimile of nature in order that he may enjoy it in a 
thoroughly natural way, to the pet ape who was found 
eagerly examining the plates in a Natural History and 
greedily devouring the pictured beetles. This is, in- 
deed, a hard stroke at deceptive Realism, but not un- 
deserved. A picture so realistic that we take it for the 
reality pictured Lb no more fine art than a mirror so 
clear that we crash into it by mistake. The pictorial for- 
gery of nature which deceives the expert is, of course^ 
a marvel, but one more fit for the dune museum than 
for the art gallery. At the best such a production is 
but the bastard offspring of Art, sustaining to it much 
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the Bame relation as ventriloqaism to Oratory or ono- 
matopoetic jingle to Poetry; and while this realistic 
artifice will always please the multitude, it will ever be 
discriminated from true art by the intelligent amateur. 

But this illusory art is essentially opposed to science; 
and the scientific Realist aims not at a perfect mimicry of 
reality but at a perfect record of facts. The represen- 
tation is not to be confounded with the thing repre- 
sented but to be compared, and thus seen to be a com- 
plete and accurate register. The facts, all the facts, 
and nothing but the facts, is the motto of this Realism. 
The more timid Realist, Major Eirkland, for instance, 
would omit some facts as either improper or unimport- 
ant to tell, but the thorough-going Realist allows no 
selection, no toning down, no touching up, no interpre- 
tation intellectual or emotional, but insists that art, lit- 
erary or pictorial, must be minutely true to all the facts. 
Such undiscriminating Realism we see in some of Tol- 
stoi's noYcls, where nothing is too trifling or too dis- 
gusting to be omitted, but all is given with photographic 
fulness; where descriptions become inventories^ scenes, 
interviews, and characters, persons. 

Whither now will this science-born craving for reality 
lead art ? How, judging from present indications, will 
art be transformed in oider to sate this ruling passion 
of our time ? 

Perfect assurance of actuality is only attained by me- 
chanical transcripts of facts. Hence, as the longing 
for the real becomes more and more exacting we may 
expect every novel to be prefaced by an affidavit that 
every word has been taken from actual life *by phono- 
graphic record and that the descriptions are attested by 
photographs, thus making the whole legally and scien- 
tifically verifiable. We shall then be besieged at every 
turn by the litterateur and artist eager for material and 
armed with camera and phonograph. Hidden auto- 
matic machines will catch the unwary in every word 
and act: walls will have ears and ceilings eyes, and 
even the billows of the sea may be fitted with apparatus 
to register every object and sound coming within range. 
But not only will sights and sounds be accurately re- 
corded for the use of the artist of the future, but also 
tastes, odors, and sensations of touch; the whole sense- 
life of man and all which finds expression through it 
will thus become available. In the coming age of sci- 
ence, a contrivance will accompany every individual 
from birth to death to fully record the whole life of 
action and sensation, so that we may be enabled to re- 
enact any life-experience in its absolute entirety. And 
not merely the individual, but through composite pho- 
tographs, phonograms, and so forth, the type also will 
be perfectly set forth. By such means we shall obtain 
a general picture of humanity far more true and im- 
pressive thiui Shakespeare's, and a ** Comedie Humaine '' 
infinitely surpassing Balzac's. What would thus be me- 
chanically done with perfect truthfulness, could never 
be obtained by the greatest artistic genius. We know 
that what seems to the savage of to-day a miracle of 
genius (as the telegraph, for instance) is a wholly nat- 
ural series; and so the art products which seem to us 
inexplicable feats of genius may, in the far higher civ- 
ilizatiim of the future, be attained as mere mechanical 
products. 

While the passion for reality moves the average mod- 
em to renew past events as vividly as possible, his 
greatest desire is to be put in direct connection with 
events as they actually occur, to keep in touch with all 
that is going on from day to day and hour to hour. 



Yesterday's paper is old news, and the events of last 
month belong to ancient history. Social movements, 
which with old methods of communication would have 
required months and years for their evolution, now rise, 
mature, and die in a few weeks and even days, and hence 
every man must strain his utmost to keep up with the 
times. The telegraphic news give us a certain connec- 
tion with the multifarious and absorbing present, but it 
is far better to be at the seat of events in person. Our 
facilities for tiavel enable us to do this, and so to at- 
tain the strongest of all realization, the direct evidence 
of our own senses. A great fire or flood, an important 
political or social convention, brings multitudes by rail 
and steamer to see and hear for themselves, and we 
may expect that striking occurrences and events of great 
historic significance will be more and more witnessed 
by hosts of spectators. With greatly superior methods 
of transit, the cosmopolitan of 1992 will attain a very 
much larger proportion of his impressions of reality at 
first hand than we can now achieve. 

In the near future will also be perfected all those ex- 
tensions of sense to a distance by mechanical means 
which are the best substitutes for direct experience of 
the real. Mr. Ruskin in one of his realistic moods re- 
marks that any sensible person would exchange a pic- 
ture of Chamouni for a window which would, without 
any tedious travel, give him the view at all times. 
Now invention will surely supply this window and thus 
do away with the necessity for the picture or descrip- 
tion by establishing actual sense connection with any 
object at any distance. We have already done this in 
a measure for sound, but in the near future we shall 
not only hear to any distance, but also see, smell, 
touch, and taste. A man will then without rising from 
his chair virtually make the round of the globe. In 
the course of a few hours he will glance at the art 
treasures of the Louvre, will hear a solo from Parsifal 
at Bayreuth, will enjoy the view from the summit of 
Mount Blanc, will visit St. Peter's, will hear the muez- 
rin's call to prayer at Cairo and see the pyramids, will 
behold the dazzling glories of the Taj and inspect a 
curio shop in Tokio, will look at the marvels of the 
Tosemite and Yellowstone Park, and hear the thunder^ 
ons roar of Niagara; he will also taste the delicious 
fruits of the tropics, smell the fragrance of the sweetest 
flowers of temperate climes, and touch the softest 
fabrics of the Orient; still more, he will see the inter- 
esting men of his time,, will shake hands and converse 
with dignitaries, authors, politicians, with men great 
and low, with the most rude and most cultivated in all 
parts of the earth; all this, and perhaps much more^ 
will, if we may judge from present indications, be ac- 
complished by the man of the twenty-first century in a 
few hours, and that without rising from his easy chair 
in his own home. The promise and potency of much 
of this lies in present achievements, but the insatiate 
craving for realization will doubtless ultimately lead 
far beyond the power of our imagination to conceive. 
Literature and art, no matter how pungently Realistic, 
must ever fail and decline in competition with the re- 
sources of mechanical invention. 

Facts please the many simply by reason of their sheer 
force and reality; the crowd seek not truth but sensi^ 
tion in either reality or its transcript, and iu conse- 
quence they perceive only appearances and catch only 
impressions. There are those, however, who aim at a 
higher Realism, who seek for the truth of things and 
the inner reality of facts. Art, so these say, should 
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never deceptively imitate nor yet eopy all tlie faots in 
tlieir natural order, bat it should select and arrange 
ftusts so as to emphasize some special truth. The aim of 
tiiis selective Realism, in contradistinction to deceptive 
and literal Realism, is to embody the objective truth 
of facts in a living form, as is done, as Mr. Hale sug- 
gests, by Balzac in « La Peau de Chagrin.'' Thus the 
novelist will classify, interpret, generalize, select, and 
oompose, and give vividness by those minute touches 
irhich are felt, rather than conseioasly noted. The 
principle, however, of all this selection and maoipnla^ 
tion is purely intellectual, to incarnate not beauty but 
troth b its aim, and hence this Realism cannot receive 
dictation from imagination, emotion, or individuality. 
For these select, magnify, minify, in a way which 
the scientific spirit must ever disaJlow. The scien- 
tific Realist neither proceeds from feeling nor ap- 
peab to feeling, but he aims merely to make ua under^ 
stand how men feel. So the novelist, as M. de Mau- 
passant informs us, should not '* tell a story to amuse 
us, or to appeal to our feelings, but to compel us to re- 
flect and to understand the occult and deeper meaning 
of events." The personal equation must also — as in 
all scientific work — be eliminated, for nothing distorts 
reality worse; and so art becomes cold and juiceless, 
entirely lacking that delicious flavor of individuality 
which delights and stimulates the mind. And even 
mere does imagery lead astray from the bounds of ob- 
jective truth, and so the fair fields where fancy once 
sported and imagination roamed are barred and posted 
as unknown, and, perchance, unknowable. In the ter^ 
ritofy of science we find no pleasing realms of shade 
and mystery, but only wide plains garish with noon- 
day glare. 

By selective Realist I mean then any artist who pat- 
terns after realistic science in setting forth and explain- 
ing facts in a wholly unimaginative, unemotional, im- 
personal manner. Such is the novelist who tells his 
story not for its own sake, but merely as a concrete 
psychological or sociological study. Hb art principally 
consists in putting the facts in such a setting that they 
shall explain themselves, and give the impression of ab- 
solute fidelity to the inner and deeper reality of things. 

In deceptive Realism, art merges into artifice; in 
literal, into mechanism; in selective, into science. Se- 
lective Realism transmutes art into scientific investiga- 
tion along psychological, sociological, and kindred lines. 
And we see in every direction not only attempts toward 
scientific art but also towards scientific religion, ethics, 
and philosophy. In fact, all departments of human 
culture are fast being swallowed up by science which 
assimilates what it can and rejects the rest. In this 
scientizing, or process of transforming into a science, the 
content is changed but the name is retained, though 
surely art turned into a science is thereby no longer 
art. Science, however, more and more strenuously de- 
mands that man should be engrossed by the passion for 
reality, that he should seek only facts and their laws 
and conform himself to them, and justifies this demand 
by claiming that the scientific age is the age of matur- 
ity, when childish thoughts, fancies, and feelings should 
be laid aside. Yet is such a point of view scientific ? 
If culture be an organic whole in its continuous devel- 
opment, and its life, like all life, be through a mani- 
fold of competing yet cooperating factors, then is the 
hypertrophy of any one organ, as of religion in the 
Middle Ages or of science in our modem time, a symp- 
tom of decay and disease rather than of healthy matur- 



ity. As man in the course of physical development 
will not outgrow the need of heart and lungs, as well 
as brain, so in his spiritual evolution, art and religion, 
as well as science, will in the long run have an ever- 
increasiug function. The thralldom to science which 
threatens to obstruct full and free human development 
is but a passing phenomenon in that struggle of cidtare 
factors for supremacy which constitutes the higher life 
of man. 

I have sketched the nature, kinds, and tendencies of 
ReaUsm without formally defining truth, an impossible 
task, since in defining we assume truth — that is, we 
are, of course, seeking the true definition of tmth. But 
shall we, with Mr. Hale, relate tmth exclusively to 
statement and beauty to the thing ? We certainly use 
the word truth to denote many accords besides the ac- 
cord of statement with fact» as when we speak of a 
plummet, a line, and a musical note as being true when 
they accord with recognized physical mathematical and 
musical standards. In 

" The bride kissed the goblet *' 

we may conceive the bride as being a true one and the 
goblet as a true goblet, not false but genuine; and here 
truth denotes the correspondence of appearance with 
essential nature. In a broad view coincidence with any 
standard b truth, even with a standard of untruth, as 
when we say that a Cretan or a bom liar is your only 
true liar. And as to beauty, is a statement beautifid 
only *< as a thing or an idea " ? Rather may not an 
ugly idea- be beautifully stated or vice versa? How- 
ever, a more fruitful point of view for both truth and 
beauty is the psychological. The least introspection 
assures one that the desire to accord with reality and 
the satisfaction of realizing this or any empirical accord 
is entirely distinct from esthetic emotion. Darwin 
watching a woman weeping, and writing down the sci- 
entific results of his observatiDns for his book, the ** Ex- 
pression of the Emotions," was surely in an entirely 
different frame of mind from the poet or painter who 
might observe the same incident, and make it the basis 
for poem or picture. The scientific and the artistic in- 
stincts, each so diverse, naturally issue in entirely di- 
verse modes of expression, and subserve diverse yet 
equally necessary functions in the economy of Culture. 

Imitative Realism counterfeits reality, literal Real- 
ism records reality, selective Realism composes from 
reality, but all agree in predominance of objective mo- 
tive, all are stimulated by the passion for the actual. 
The Realist, whatever his particular method, is always 
harking back to the external fact, is always striving to 
express, not himself, but the objective real ; and as na- 
ture is everywhere equally full of reality, the realist, 
like the scientbt, must not shrink from any phase as 
trivial or indecent. 

Yet at bottom reality b but an idea and ideal to which 
the Realist seeks to be true, and Realbm b only a mode 
of Idealbm subject to the laws and limitations of all 
idealbm. The ideal b always unattainable, and the 
ideal of perfect conformity to the real b no exception. 
And the tracing and recording of events and aetualities 
b, after all, inferior work. Hbtory is always greater 
than the hbtorian, and nature than the scientist. To be 
a reality b better than to know reality, and to achieve 
a full real individual life b better and higher than 
to become a regbter of facts and laws. 

Hiram M. Staklbt. 
Lake Forest University^ AprU 5, 189$, 
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Sfie Neto Books* 



Notes of a Tiubnch liBCTURER,* 

Those who have already enjoyed M. Fran* 
oisqoe Saroey's engaging bit of autobiography, 
^' Souvenirs de Jeunesae," will welcome its se- 
quel, ** Beeolleetions of Middle Life," a neatly- 
appointed volume of some three hundred pages, 
crisply and fluently translated by Elizabeth 
liutiier Gary, and prefaced by an Introduction 
by Edward Gary. The book is, like its pre- 
decessor, chatty, anecdotal, naively egotistical, 
stamped unmistakably with the hall mark of 
Paris. M. Sarcey wears his years and his 
laurels gaily ; he has played his part, he has 
scored a success, he tells us so in the frankest 
way possible, and to those who wish to scale 
Parnassus by a like route, he tenders his coun- 
sel and best wishes. In implying that the note 
of self-satisfaction is not wanting in M. Sar- 
cey's recital^ it is fair to observe tibat a French- 
man's vanity is seldom unpleasant or irritating. 
One can bear it much better, for instance, than 
the cool self-sufficiency of the Englishman, 
who simply assumes iJsuperiority J a thing 
axiomatic and not callmg for assertion. But 
Monsieur appropriates the cardinal virtues so 
lightly, so urbanely, and with such cheerful 
r^bdiness to admit a minor merit or two in youy 
that it seems ungracious to gainsay him. One 
does not care to be outdone in politeness. 

But to return to our author, whom, by the 
way, we do not mean to charge with any very 
inordinate share of self-exaltation. M. Sarcey 
has been, as we know, professor, journalist, 
lecturer, dramatic critic, and for more than 
thirty years a member of that brilliant, if het- 
en^neous, society in Paris which tolerates al- 
most any personal shortcoming but dulness. 
He was bom in 1828, at Dourdan, and entered 
the Ecole Normale, with Taine, About, and 
d'Audegier, in 1848. He seems, at that period, 
to have fancied himself bom to be a musician 
and composer ; but becoming happUy rid of 
the delusion before it became chronic, he sought 
and obtained an appointment in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, his first assign- 
ment being to Ghaumont. At the outset of his 
professorial career, M. Sarcey seriously of- 
fended the authorities by his opposition to a 
ukase requiring professors to cut off their 
mustaches; and becoming thus, as it were, a 

*RBOOXXBoriONs OF MiBDLB LiFS. By Fnmoiiqiie Sat- 
ottf. TnuMlated by Elizabeth Lnther Gary, ^th por- 
New York : Charles Soribiier*8 Sons. 



persona non gruta in the eyes of his superiors, 
we find him banished to remote and unprom«- 
ising stations — Lesneven, Bodez, Gresnoble, 
— and passing with difficulty through the 
grades to that of Professor of Philosophy. 

Of the results of M. Sarcey's philosophical 
meditations at this stage of his progress we 
find few traces in the present volume, though 
one is led to suspect them to have been of a 
sufficiently gay and Epicurean complexion. 
In 1859 he got a year's leave of absence and 
went to Paris to try his hand at journalism. 
By About's friendly offices he found work 
on ^^ Le Figaro," and in 1860 he began the 
work of dramatic criticism on ^^ L'Opinion Na- 
tionale," in which, as he tells us, *^ the most of 
my little fame has come to me." Being thus 
successfully launched in journalism, he re- 
signed his professorship, not without regret, 
for it had given him ^^some of the sweetest 
pleasures of life "; and he pleasantly adds, af- 
ter due reflection, that he believes he was ^^ a 
good, and even a rare, professor." Apropos 
of this cheerful retrospect of M. Sarcey, we 
may insert here an amusing story he tells at 
his own expense. While lecturing at the 
Salle de Cajmcines^ he once took occasion to 
develop his idea of the qualifications of the 
professor ; to be a professor, he argued, it is 
necessary to unite three things, which he enu- 
merated: 

« I deTelop the first theme, all goes well. Arrived 
at the second poiot the idea escapes me, it has fled, I 
caniiot put my hftnd on it. fiot I 'am among friends. 
I do not give up, though sueh adyentuzes' are never 
without a suspicion of Uie ludicrous. * Hold I ' I say 
gaily, < I can no longer find the second quality of the 
professor, it is a lost quality; is there anyone among 
you who can give it to me ? ' They smile, there is no 
response. A word had been sufficient to set me going 
again. No (me gives it to me; in fact, they appear 
amused at my embarrassment, which I conceal under a 
boyish gayety. <Upon my word, gentlemen, I have 
certainly lost my second point. We will go on to the 
third. Perhaps the second will take advantage of the 
respite to return.' I enlarge oompheently upon this 
third point, for one can, when he knows his prof essioii, 
lengthen and vary a development according to circum- 
stance and time. But that imp of a second point m 
stubborn and will not reappear. 'Come, gentlemen,' 
I say, with my customary cheerfulness, <I have not 
found the professor's second quality. Let us mourn lor 
it; I will go to-morrow to look for it at the office fev 
lost articles . . .' And as everyone rose to leave, the 
idea came to me like a flash of light: ' Ah, gentlemen, I 
have it, I've got hold of it I . . .' The movement is 
arrested; they look at me; they have an air of ezpeo- 
tation; I draw out my watch. *It has come too lake; 
so much the worse for it. One should be on time.' 
They commence to laugh, and that was alL" 

With his engagement on ^^ L'Opinion Na> 
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tionale," M. Sarcey had found his calling, and 
he followed it thenceforth with industry, meth- 
od, and consistency. He was perhaps the first 
dramatic critic, certainly the most individual 
one, of his time. He saw, says Mr. Gary, 
every play he wrote of, not only once, but 
many times, and faithfully and minutely stud- 
ied every player. 

As a dramatic writer M. Sarcey was thor- 
oughly in earnest — a man of ripened, well 
wrought-out convictions ; and his criticism, 
bearing the stamp, not of closet meditation 
alone, but of intimate practical knowledge, had 
the ear both of players and public. He was 
an habitue^ a "first-nighter," an "every- 
nighter," one may say, not a sequestered sage 
Spinning out from his inner consciousness a 
Ireb of dramatic ^/brm?^, beautiful, platitu- 
dinous, elusive. No critic was ever less a prig 
than was M. Sarcey. He viewed both sides of 
the theatrical shield, the manager's side, and 
the moralist's side. He knew his Paris, more- 
over, and he knew better than to prescribe for 
the gay intensely human Boulevardier a dra- 
matic regimen suited to some liverless race 
dwelling dejectedly amid fields of perpetual 
snow and ice. In a word, he found a feasible 
mean between the ideals of the precisian, the 
exigencies of the manager, and the taste of the 
Average public — and, naturally, he accom- 
plished something. The French stage is bet- 
ter to-day for the critical labors of M. Sai'cey. 

In 1867 he joined the staff of " Le Temps," 
and later that of " Le Gaulois," and when that 
journal became Imperialist, he went with About 
to the "Dixneuvieme SiecW He had the 
usual varied experience of the French journal- 
ist, — was sued, fined, and imprisoned, and 
fought the regulation duel. He found time to 
write several romances, sketches, critical and 
biographical essays, etc., and in 1889 he seems 
to have thought seriously of presenting his 
claims to a seat in the Academy ; but (" with 
rare discernment," thinks Mr. Gary) he finally 
resolved not do so. As to this, he himself ob- 
served later : 

«I have but one ambition; it is that on my tomb- 
stone may be placed the inscription, summing up my 
life: Sarcey, f^fessor and Journalist." 

In the present volume M. Sarcey opens for 
us, as he says, ^^ a little corner of his life in 
Paris." He narrates his experiences and ad- 
ventures (often racy enough) as a lecturer, 
tells us what, to his mind, a lecture is, how it 
should be prepared, and how delivered. Nat- 
urally, the recital is studded throughout with 



reminiscences, more or less apposite, of the 
gay Paris life, and with pen sketches of his 
confreres. Before May, 1860, when the first 
essays in lecturing took place in the Rue de 
la Paix, the woid *^ lecturer " was unknown, 
or at least was but vaguely apprehended in 
Paris. Men knew by hearsay that in England 
^'some celebrated writers did not disdain to 
seat themselves before a glass of sweetened 
water, manuscript in hand, and to read there- 
from a certain number of pages to an audience 
gathered expressly to hear them." But that 
was not, properly speaking, a lecture ; and it 
should be stated here that in Paris a lecture 
was a half-impromptu discourse, thought out 
and mentally arranged, perhaps, beforehand, 
but delivered without notes or manuscript. If 
the speaker were not in tune, had not his points 
or his wits well in hand, or was upset by some 
accident, he must flounder through somehow, 
an object of pity to gods and men, or beat a 
disgraceful retreat — as did M. Assolant, at 
whose obsequies as a lecturer M. Sarcey as- 
sisted. This M. Assolant had written a book, 
^^ Scenes of Life in the United States," a 
'^ masterpiece of French ' go ' and British hu- 
mor " which had brought him at once to the 
fore. He was a singular fellow, says our au- 
thor, who joined to a rare boldness of soul an 
incredible timidity of manner. Shy to an un- 
imaginable degree, without a shadow of re- 
partee, always unable to find the word he 
wanted, M. Assolant, once fairly started in 
pursuit of a dream, would take himself off, 
^^ his eye lost in space, his hat far back on a 
brow already very bald, his long legs divided 
like compasses " — scornful of obstacles, ener- 
getic, headlong. Nature had denied M. As- 
solant the slightest grain of the speaker's gift ; 
therefore he resolved to be an orator. In an 
untoward moment the Fates gratified him with 
an invitation to lecture in the Rue de la Paix : 

<< He did not weigh the matter for an instant, and what 
was more amusing, having consented to run this risk, 
he did not even think of putting all possible ohanoes in 
his favor. He seated himself for the first time in the 
lecturer's chair with an ingenuousness of confidence that 
is intelligible only to those who knew this inconsequent 
and contradictory being. He had taken for his theme 
the title of his book, < La Vie aux Etats-Unis.' < Gen- 
tlemen,' he began, with an assured air, < when one de- 
sires to set out for America — for America — when one 
desires to go there — one takes the boat — it is neces- 
sary to take the boat.' His audience listened to him 
somewhat nonplussed. Suddenly we saw him gather 
up his papers, his book, rise to his feet, descend from 
the chair. < And I — I take the door 1 ' he cried. A 
wild laugh ran along the tiers, no, not tiers, there was 
but one, which by good fortune was filled with friends.'* 
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That lecture became legendary; and thence- 
forth, as for M. Assolant, ^^ Melancholy marked 
him for her own." 

M. Sarcey's dibuty though not so disadtrous 
a rout, was scarcely encouraging. The lectures 
in the Rue de la Paix had never made much 
stir in the Parisian world, and when they 
changed their place to the Rue Scribe the great 
public took no notice. Nevertheless, the idea of 
the lecture as an institution had, in an obscure 
fashion, made its way ; it was, so to speak, '^ in 
the air." There was quite a notion, says M. 
Sarcey, at that period of enlightening the peo- 
ple, of spreading instruction of all kinds 
through the masses, of familiarizing them with 
the progress of the sciences, with new ideas in 
literature or in art. One morning there ap- 
peared at the house of M. Sarcey, M. Felix H^- 
ment, an ardent promoter of the free lecture, 
half-professor; half-journalist, an amiable, dis- 
interested man whose generous hobby it was 
^^ to render science accessible to all, lending to 
it all the graces of his language, touching, as 
our fathers used to say, the edge of the vase 
with honey." This liberal enthusiast explained 
that he had hired on the Quai Malaquais a large 
hall in which he purposed giving three lectures 
a week — one on science, one on literature, and 
one on history. The course was to be free, 
and as the black draught of instruction was to 
be disguised with the sugar of entertainment, it 
was even hoped that the women of the bour- 
geoisie would attend, and that they would bring 
their daughters. M. H^ment proposed to M. 
Sarcey to open the literary series with a lecture 
on Comeille ; and our ex-professor, seeing in 
the affair only a class to take, accepted with- 
out resistance. '^ The recollection of that first 
lecture," he says, ^^ will remain eternally graven 
on my memory." It was in December ; and 
toward afternoon the clouds which since morn- 
ing had dragged, dingy and lowering, over 
Paris, burst, and the snow fell with silent reg- 
ularity, covering the quays knee-deep, stopping 
traffic, blinding the wayfarer, and driving the 
coachmen with their carriages to the stables. 
♦♦ I shall never get there," thought M. Sarcey, 
glancing through the window-pane at the opaque 
veil of driving snow outside ; and he adds, *^ I 
was not sorry either." For he began to reflect 
that he had given his word to M . H^ment very 
lightly ; it was no easy matter to talk of Cor- 
Qeille an hour running to a strange audience. 
But chance came to his succor. When the hour 
Came, M. Sarcey set out on his pilgrimage on 
foot, and arrived at the Quai Malaquais soaked 



and exhausted. There vrerejive persons alto- 
gether in the hall, H^ment and his secretary, 
two devoted friends who had braved the 
weather to offer the solace and support of their 
presence, and — a stranger. I never knew, 
says the grateful lecturer, apostrophizing this 

solitary hero — 

« The name of that fifth, of that heroic fifth, whom I 
cannot compare to the fifth wheel of a coach, Bince he 
was alone my entire audience, the others not counting. 
Was he pleased ? Wert thou pleased, hrave and con- 
soling Fifth, who, like Joah's wise woman, hast never 
told thy name, and hast never heen seen again? I 
have carried thee long in my heart, and keep a grate- 
ful corner in my memory for thee. I no longer recall 
whether I spoke well or ill that evening, but it was for 
thee I spoke, and when < Gentlemen ' escaped me, it was 
to thee that I in my gratitude addressed that polite 
plural. Felix Hdment paid me, as he was obliged in 
courtesy to do, many compliments, but we did not re- 
new the experiment. The snow lasted long enough 
that year of ill-luck. The hearers we had counted on 
preferred to remain in the corner by the fire. * Et le 
combat finit fauU de combatants,^** 

One of the raciest of M. Sarcey's lecturing 
adventures occurred just after 1870, after the 
war was over, and the hideous phantom of the 
Commune had vanished, and Paris, awakened 
from her long delirium, was herself again. Her- 
self again — but with a difference; for like 
the convalescent, she was still mindful and re- 
pentant of past excesses, of past omissions, and, 
while inhsJing with rapture the first deep 
breaths of returning health, she resolved to 
amend her ways and assure her recovery. 
Among other hopeful signs of the time there 
was a great stir in favor of instruction. *' If 
we have been beaten," argued the people, more 
or less justly, ^^ it is by the Prussian school- 
master "; and they set themselves to profit by 
their chastisement. The hour was propitious. 
Virtue was in the ascendant, and all sorts of 
educational projects were started. One schemer 
desired that in each mayoralty, on every Thurs- 
day and Sunday, a reader should come to read 
the finest passages from the national literature, 
and expound them to the children of the lower 
classes — thus visiting upon unoffending in- 
fancy the sins of its fathers ; another proposed 
to demand of the theatres one day a week on 
which should be explained the history of the 
masterpieces played there. Naturally, the lec- 
ture (as a somewhat mortified and sombre form 
of amusement) was benefited by the new hobby, 
and it was even suggested to send M. Sarcey into 
the provinces to evangelize the departments. 
'^It is true," observes that cheerful apostle, 
touching this proposal, ^^that these (projec- 
tors) were the very shrewd manufacturers, who 
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assured me a share in the receipts "; and he 
adds that of all these fine undertakings there is 
only one that gives him pleasure in the remem- 
brance, for he laughed heartily over it at the 
time. This hopeful scheme was nothing more 
nor less than the turning over to purposes of 
social regeneration of a rather notorious resort 
known imder the Empire as the Casino-Cadet 

— a Terpsichorean establishment, where every 
night, and all the night, belles of the quarter 
gathered to ^' chase the glowing hours with fly- 
ing [very literally flying] feet." At the Ca- 
sino, says M. Saroey, there was dancing (of 
the Manx penny order, we fancy), there was 
drinkinii:, there was worse yet. To rescue this 
unsane^ed haU from reveiy and immorality, 
to substitute for the fevered joys of champagne 
and the CanrCan the intellectual calm of 
learned discourse, the mild, spectacled presence 
of the lecturer were indeed a triumph, a token 
of that new. birth for which Paris — just then 
— ^yearned. Beautiful dream ; transitory illu- 
sion I Paris, all too human, was not yet ready 
to exchange, so to speak, the heady, joyous 
vintage of the Marne for the poppied syrups 
of some droning Pundit. She could slumber in 
church, at a performance of PKedre or the Cid^ 
at an oratorio ; why then at the Casino-Cadet ? 
Nevertheless, in spite of antecedent absurdities, 
the affair was got under way ; and the quarter 
soon blossomed out in posters announcing, in 
enormous capitals, the re-opening of the Casino, 
and, in smaller letters^ the giving of the lec- 
tures. The names of four speakers were given ; 
at the head of the list stood that of M. Sarcey. 
He was to lead the forlorn hope, to storm the 
nn regenerate fortress at the point of his oratory. 
We shall let him finish the story in his own 
words: 

« When I arrived on the daj appointed, the manager 
oame to receive me, very bogy and very excited. The 
hall was not yet ready; he hustled the workmen and 
domestics who had not finbhed. < We shall be a little 
behindhand this evening. You can understand, the first 
day, but be reassured there will be a very fine house. 
The audience is already very numerous — many women 
in full dress. It will take — it will take ; you will see. 
Meanwhile, should you like to walk up Ko/di down in 
one of our side-parlors; you will find only a few there 

— you will not be too put out — you will be able to 
think over your lecture at ease.' I let myself be con- 
ducted into a side-parlor. Five or six groups of women 
were walking there, lost in that immense steppe of wax 
flooring. They were rather decoUetees, and trailed 
trained robes of gaudy coloring. I caught here and 
there some scraps of conversation exchanged in an un- 
dertone. *Ah there,' said one, < aren't they going to 
begin to dance soon ? ' * There are no musicians yet. 
They are always late; it is disgusting.' One of them 



remarked that the leader of the orchestra had been 
changed. They wondered who the new one might be. 
They planted themselves in front of one of the new 
posters attached to the side-walL They read my name. 
* Is that the leader of the orchestra ? ' * Gracious I it 
would seem so.' * Do you know him ? ' None of them 
knew me. But one of them who had gone on reading 
cried with amasement, *fiut it isn't a ball after all; 
there is to be a lecture ! ' A lecture I They paused 
at first in consternation; it was a heavy blow. A lec- 
ture 1 What sort of an < animal ' was" that ? < Well, 
zut then,' said the one who had read. And they all 
filed out indignant. They had been cheated. I laughed 
till I cried. I had only half a house to listen to me. 
There was no one at the third lecture. All hope of 
sanctifying the Casino-Cadet had to be abandoned." 

Thus gaily rattles on M. Sarcey, stringing 
his stories, witticisms, portraits together in his 
pleasant desultory way, throwing in, on occa- 
sion, as a make-weight, a passage or a chapter 
of sound criticism and suggestion for those 
who care to profit by his experience. More 
than one pitfall in the path of success is pointed 
out. Thus, touching a familiar enough temp- 
tation, he observes : 

** It will doubtless happen more than once . . . that 
you will hit upon a picturesque word, a witty thrust, a 
happy phrase. Beware of storing it in your memory 
... of sticking it on paper, like a butterfly hi- 
tened on a blank sheet with a pin. If yon bring it to 
the lecture you will certainly wish to place it, and in- 
stead of abandoning yourself to improvisation in the de- 
velopmept of your idea, you will be wholly occupied 
with diluting it toward the ingenious or brilliant sally 
that you have stored away . . . Ton will have sacri- 
ficed the thought to a tnotf and the mot will miss fire." 

On the whole, M. Saroey's ^* BeooDections " 
may be read with a good deal of amusement 
and a fair share of profit. He intimately knew 
the world in which his lot was cast ; and he 
imparts his impressions of it with the engaging 
candor characteristic of his nation. «. r. t 

Xd» fjr. «P. 



The Cbntenakt Edition of SHELiiBY.* 



It is now more than three-score and ten years 
since Shelley suffered his '^ sea-change," leav- 
ing his work incomplete and fragmentary. 
Much of this time the poet has been hidden in 
the light of his own thought,' — so hidden that 
an authoritative voice of the past generation 
has found frequent occasions "for repeating the 
dictum that ^^ Shelley was a radiant and in^- 
fectual angel." Yet the work to which he was 
devoted has gone steadily forward ; the beauty 

*ThB GOMPIiSTX POBTIOAI. WOSKS OF PbBCT BtBBHB 

Shbllbt. The Text newly GoUated and Reyiaed, and Edited, 
with a Memob and Notes, by George Edward Woodbeiry. 
Centenary Edition. In f onr volumes. Boston : HoughUnit 
MifflmACo. 
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of his character has been made clear ; his di- 
▼ine music has made his thought familiar, his 
penetrating voice has attracted adherents to his 
prineiples ; until at last one feels justified, — 
applying his own words to himself, — in saying 
that his hymns unbidden have wrought the 
world 

" To BympBkhj with hopM and fean it heeded not." 

The change in the feelings of men toward 
Shelley has taken place imperceptibly, like the 
operations of Nature ; indeed, it has been but 
a part of that larger change of view which 
marks this age as eminently transitional. Very 
durioosly, however, some of the chief spokes- 
men of the new thought have remained insen- 
sible to the music and to the fervors of Shel- 
ley. In what limitation of the poet are we to 
seek the reason for the silence of Lowell, the 
coldness of Emerson, the contempt of Carlyle, 
the disparagement of Arnold ? Other leaders 
of thought, scarcely less influential than these, 
have saluted Shelley as master. Symonds is 
his enthusiastic biographer and critic ; W. M. 
Bossetti thinks him the poet of the future; 
Swinburne pronounces him to be the true sing- 
^g'god; and Browning finds in his work, 
taken as a whole, the best expression of the 
correspondence of matter to mind, of the Uni- 
verse to Deity, 

It is pleasant to be able to add to these hom- 
agers of the poet the name of an American 
critic of so much taste, solidity, and sobriety 
as the editor of the elegant ^^ Centenary edi- 
tion " of Shelley's poems. Mr. Woodberry in 
more than one essay, critical and commemora- 
tive, had already treated Shelley with rare in- 
sight and sympathy ; and he now lays all lovers 
of the poet under lasting obligations. 

One could hardly ask for a better edition of 
one's favorite poet. Shelley stood peculiarly in 
need of careful and vigilant editing. The la- 
bors of such predecessors as Bossetti, Buxton 
Forman, Gamett, and Dowden, had barely pre- 
pared the way for a perfect text. A perfect 
text is perhaps more than can be expected in 
the case of a poet to whom length of days was 
unfortunately not granted, that he might him- 
self superintend the publication of a definitive 
edition of his works. But such approach to 
perfection as the loving diligence, taste, and 
acumen of students can attain has, I think, 
been attained here. 

Opinions will doubtless differ as to details. 
For example, Buxton Forman prints the origi- 
nal text of ^^ Laon and Cythna," as being that 
which Shelley wrote, printed, and would have 



put forth but for the scruples of his publisher. 
Mr. Woodberry follows other editors in print- 
ing the revised text, which was published un- 
der the title of '« The Revolt of Islam." For 
those who prefer the first text, with its denun- 
ciation of the conventional God of Christen- 
dom and its disagreeable suggestion of incest, 
the original readings are here supplied in foot- 
notes. Comparison of the two texts is thus 
made easy, and here, as in many other places, 
this edition gives a glimpse of the poet at work. 
It is surprising how few changes were suffi- 
cient to trani^rm ^* Laon and Cythna " into 
^^ The Bevolt of Islam," and thus to placate a 
public conscience ready, if not eager, to be 
outraged. The systematic alteration of sister 
to Cythna, brother to lover, that God to this 
Power, atheist to infidd, was about all that 
was required. The relations of the hero and 
heroine apart, there was almost no change in 
the meaning. ^^ Words are wise men's count- 
ers, — they do but reckon with them ; but they 
are the money of fools." It was not for the 
benefit of the former class that these verbal 
alterations were made. 

No one except the student who makes these 
careful comparisons, and who collates consid- 
erable portions of this edition with former 
ones, word for word, and comma for comma, is 
in a position to estimate the enormous labor 
this edition must have cost. Having made 
some comparison of Mr. Woodberry's text with 
that of Buxton Forman's monumental edition, 
I am able to say that I have noted no change 
of reading, of punctuation, or of spelling that 
does not commend itself. The principal vari- 
ants are printed at the foot of the page ; those 
less material or less certain are relegated to 
the *^ Notes " at the end of each volume. These 
Notes are an important feature of the work. 
They are made up of transcripts of titles of 
original editions, various readings, notes by 
the poet and by Mrs. Shelley, and extracto 
from letters of Shelley and others, embodying 
the literary history of every one of the longer 
poems, and so of the poet himself. The edit- 
or's vigilance and taste are exhibited in his 
admirable self-effacement. If there be an un- 
necessary note in these four volumes, that note 
is certainly not by the editor. I have not 
found one that I should be willing to spare. 
The few misprints I have noticed are in the 
Notes and Memoir ; they need not be specified 
here. The editor's attitude toward his prede- 
cessors and his material is indicated by the fol- 
lowing words from the preface : 
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« To all these editors, ajid also to the gronp of bi- 
ographers and writers of reminiscences who have con- 
tributed information of their own or the result of' re- 
searches, the debt of the present edition is very great, 
for it attempts to summarize the labors of more than 
half a century on Shelley's text, and on his biography 
so far as the biography is bound up with the text. In 
dealing with this whole body of Shelley literature, I 
have treated it precisely as I should do in the case of 
Shakespeare, thinking that what concerns Shelley be- 
longs now to the world, and that contributions made to 
our knowledge of him are made for the world's sake." 

The Memoir of less than seventy pages is 
in every way admirable. Here again the ed- 
itor distinguishes himself by what he does not 
say. In succinctness it is comparable to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen's work in the ^^ Dictionary of 
National Biography"; but Mr. Woodberry's 
greater freedom as to space gives him an op- 
portunity for many deacriptive particulaH. 
which add grace and vividness. The only 
fault one finds with it is that, like the life it 
portrays, it ends too soon. A detailed biog- 
raphy of Shelley, written with such taste and 
sympathy, is still a desideratum. Mr. Wood- 
berry succeeds in giving a very pleasing pic- 
ture of the man and of bis outward life, — so 
far, at least, as so sad a life can be pleasing. 
Of literary criticism there is none, and of moral 
comment very little. The author is very skil- 
ful in making the facts, and the citations from 
the biographical material left by Shelley's 
friends, speak for themselves, and in evoking 
from the bare narrative an impression of the 
man's character. For the poet's literary his- 
tory, the reader is referred to the citations from 
his correspondence in the Notes. 

All in all, this may safely be pronounced the 
best edition of the great poet, both for the stu- 
dent and the general reader. No introduction 
to Shelley's life has yet been produced to which 
there is, on the whole, so little to object as to 
the Memoir here offered. It is calculated to 
draw men to the poet, and thus to be of great 
use to the world. Mr. Woodberry hints in 
the preface that ^' notes upon the sources of 
the poems, or in illustration or criticism of 
them," may yet ^' be furnished in a separate 
publication." Why should not such notes be 
embodied in a future issue of the work itself ? 
And why not subjoin to the Memoir, after the 
excellent fashion of the French, an essay char- 
acterizing and interpreting the chief works of 
Shelley, and defining his genius in its great- 
ness and its limitations ? Such an essay would 
be most helpful, especially to younger readers, 
and to many others whose eyes dazzle and 
whose heads reel in the bright altitudes to 



which Shelley bears them. And such an es- 
say no one is more capable of writing than Mr. 
Woodberry. 

The production of this admirable edition at 
this time is a most auspicious sign of renewed in- 
terest in a poet to whom neither the critics nor 
the reading public have yet done justice. His 
life and work were fragmentary and incomplete 
indeed, but not therefore ineffectual, as Arnold 
thought. The proper symbol of this life and 
work is not a truncated cone, but a blasted and 
broken tree. The growth of his character was 
continuous at the base as well as at the top. 
No other poet, not even Shakespeare, dying be- 
fore the age of thirty, would have left so many 
titles to admiration. It is his glory to have 
surpassed the ^^ highest reaches " of other poets 
in the attempt to express 

" One thought, one gmoe, one wonder, at the least. 
Which into words no yirtne can digest/' 

Melville B. Anpebson. 

Ldand Stanford. Jr, University. 



Some Reconciliations of Faith 
AND Reason.* 



There are many things marvellous in our 
time, yet hardly anything is more marvellous, 
as indicating the activity and freedom of 
thought, than that six books from such remote 
sources as those whose titles are given below, 
with such largeness and liberty of inquiry and 
so permeated with spiritual insight, should 
offer themselves at the same instant for our 
consideration. Such a fact shows that the 
skeptical and critical temper which so often 
disturbs us has no more uprooting power 
among the sturdy products of faith than has 
the wind that makes itself audible by virtue of 
the withered leaves that linger on the trees of 
a forest, ready shortly to break out every- 
where in fresh life. 

" The Coming Religion," by Thomas Van 



*Thx CoMnro Rbuoiok. By Thomas Van Neaa. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

Thx Gbiobsib anb Gbowth of Rbuoiok. By the Rst. 
S. H. EeUogg, 1>J>. New York : ManmiHan <fe Co. 

Thb Gospbl of \jEPK : Thoofrhts introdnetory to the Study 
of Christian Doctrine. By BroQke Foss Westeott, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. New York : Maomillan A Co. 

The Disukctiyb Mbssaoes of the old Rblioionb. By 
the Rey. George Matheson, M.A., DJ). London: Black- 
wood A Sons. 

Guide to the Kitowubdob of God. By A. Gratry, Piro- 
f essor of Moral Theology at the Sorbonne. Boston : Roberts 
Brothers. 

Some Lights of Sodekce on the Faith. By Alfred Barry, 
Djy,y D.G.L. New York : Longmans, Green, ^ Go. 
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Ness, has a yery clear, definite, and practical 
purpose. It is conceived in an earnest and 
liberal spirit, and is addressed to a class of 
minds that share a like temper. We wish it 
much success. It endeavors to show how the 
religion of Jesus, the religion of science, and 
the religion of humanity coalesce in a wider 
faith, and how in this faith they bring to each 
other mutual correction and enlargement. The 
purpose of the author is popular, not critical, 
and we make, therefore, no objection to his use 
of the word religion in a sense otherwise 
scarcely admissible. The drift of his thought 
seems to us sound and invigorating. It is pre- 
cisely that which the great diversity, and at the 
same time narrowness, of our religious beliefs 
demand. We unite with the desire of the au- 
thor, that some ^^ new hope and trust " may be 
called forth by the wider, more stimulating 
outlook which this presentation involves. 

Looking at the book on the critical side, we 
find points of difficulty. The author affirms, 
as if it were a necessary and undoubted truth, 
the capricious character of the miracle. If the 
miracle is capricious, it certainly must disap- 
pear from our faith. It has often been ofiPered 
and urged in a very capricious form, and has, 
in this form, been rejected by more thoughtful 
minds. We do not see, however, that the mir- 
acle is necessarily capricious. It necessarily 
transcends some physical dependence or law, 
but the affirmation that the universe is, in its 
inner and rational force, wholly contained 
within and bound to its physical terms, seems 
to us an arbitrary, that is, a capricious, asser- 
tion. We do not read the spiritual, rational 
world, in which man is the most significant and 
best known term, in this way. We interpret 
the Larger Reason by the less large, and so 
rendered, reason swells like an ocean within 
its physical shores, but is not wholly confined 
to those shores. In long periods and wide re- 
lations, it makes its shores rather than is made 
by them. 

^^ The Genesis and Growth of Religion " is 
a course of eight lectures given at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The first lecture is oc- 
cupied vniik a definition of religion, and the 
next three with controverting the doctrine of 
Evolution in religion in the forms offered by 
Tiele, Spencer, and Max Miiller. The last 
four lectures discuss the author's own view of 
the genesis of religion. His conclusions lie 
well within later orthodox limits. 

** The great unique phenomenon of the Hebrew mon- 
otheism, as a conquering power through the ages, is in- 



explicable and unaocountable on merely natural grounds. 
... It only receives a satisfying explanation when it 
is recognized as due, even as the Holy Scriptures con- 
tinually assert, to the supernatural grace and special 
providence of the one living God, working redemp- 
tively in history through chosen individuals of a chosen 
race and nation, for the final deliverenoe of our fallen 
nature from the supremacy of sin and the dominion of 
the curse " (p. 274). 

The method of discussion is fair, thorough, and 
instructive. Nothing is set aside by mere au- 
thority. The author finds the occasion of re- 
ligion in the natural endowments of man, and 
in the manner in which these have been called 
out by a divine revelation. He holds that our 
first parents, closely as they may have been 
united by physical descent to previous forms 
of life, were not, on the intellectual side, of a 
debased and intermediate order of being ; that 
the primitive state in spiritual development was 
one of a relatively pure theism, and that the su- 
perstitions which, in later times, have been prev- 
alent among men have arisen by degeneracy. 
The facts deduced to support these conclusions 
are especially significant. He regards the law 
or tendency in religious movement to be from 
a purer to a less pure faith, — the reverse of 
that indicated by simple evolution, — and that 
the ground so lost by the race has been recov- 
ered only by divine intervention. 

This view certainly involves extensive and 
important facts not sufficiently considered in 
the ordinary presentation of religion as a purely 
spiritual development. If there has been ad- 
vance in faith, retrogression is an equally con- 
spicuous and more universal fact. The con- 
clusion of our author seems, however, an ex- 
treme one, like that to which he opposes it. 
Steady progression is not involved in a theory 
of development cautiously put. Progress in 
civilization, in civil liberty, in art, has been 
made by a succession of higher positions, each 
attained in a diflferent place and by a distinct 
people, and each accompanied by a marked de- 
cline. Does not evolution involve this very 
idea of a succession of varieties enclosed by 
other varieties less fortunate than themselves, 
and all giving place in turn to any higher man- 
ifestation? Decline and disappearance are in 
evolution the correlatives of growth. 

The author staunchly, and, as it seems to us, 
correctly, asserts the inherent capacity for re- 
ligious truth in the human mind. But if man 
is possessed of fitting powers, and if the world 
in its physical and spiritual formation appeals 
as a reciprocal fact to these powers, then re- 
ligious development becomes a kind of neces- 
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sity. Indeed, without this inherence of faith 
in the world itself any supernatural calling out 
of faith must be fitful and ineffective. Our 
Lord says in the parable of Lazarus : If they 
hear not Moaes and the prophets neither wUl 
they be persuaded if one rose from the dead. 
Any supernatural aid, to be in the least de- 
gree successful, must be deeply grounded in 
and thoroughly concurrent wiik the natural. 

The third volume, that of Bishop Westcott, 
is a product of one of those rich, productive 
minds with which it is good to be in commun- 
ion quite aside from the immediate conclusions 
enforced. The spirit of the work is suffi- 
ciently indicated by these words from the pre- 
face : ^^ There can be no opposition between 
Reason and Faith. If Reason is the energy 
of the sum of man's highest powers — of his 
true self — ^then Faith is the highest energy of 
Reason " (p. xx.). The book gives ^^ the sub- 
stance of lectures " which were rendered for a 
long period at Cambridge. The general plan 
of the work is a statement of the problems of 
life as we find them in our own experience ; 
the conditions under which we resolve these 
problems ; the solutions given to them prior to 
Christianity ; the solution of Christianity and 
the considerations which commend it. The dis- 
cussion allows full scope to that wise, wide, 
penetrative, and candid temper which belongs 
to the Bishop of Durham. The book is too 
comprehensive and full of material to be 
handled advantageously in a brief notice. The 
most and best which such a notice can do, is to 
commend it to perusal and study. 

A characteristic feature of the work is the 
catholic spirit with which it recognizes the one- 
ness of religious truth everywhere, the essen- 
tial universality of the spiritual movement of 
the race, and, united with it, a strong assertion 
of the supernatural character of Christianity. 

** It most take account of the totality of life by which 
all the parts of creation are united in a mutual, though 
dimly seen, interdependence. And thus we come at 
last to a general notion of its ofiBce to reconcile, to dis- 
cipline, to hallow " (p. 98). 

" The religious history of the world is the very soul 
of history; and it speaks to the soul " (p. 100). 

** In the case of fictitious revelations, it is possible to 
find an explanation of their origin and acceptance in 
the circumstances under which they were received. In 
the revelations of which the Bible is the record, we 
maintain that such an explanation is impossible. In 
this case there is indeed a divine fitness which connects 
every revelation of God with the circumstances under 
which it is given; but the circumstances do not pro- 
duce, nor have they even a tendency to produce, the 
revelation of which they are the condition " (p. 110). 



We believe that there is in this attitude a touch 
of the error to which we have previously ad- 
verted. To magnify the supernatural element 
in Christianity, in contrast with the natural ele- 
ment, is not to uncover the interior power of 
divine truth, but to hide it. The natural, and 
the natural alone, discloses the hold of the di- 
vine thought on the entire world, structurally 
and historically. 

^^ The Distinctive Messages of the Old Re- 
ligions " is a book like and unlike the one just 
noticed. It is like it in liberality of temper, 
in seeking in the great forms of religious faith 
more just impulses, and in reconciling the relig- 
ious history of the world with itself by means 
of the fuller expression of these points of van- 
tage in Christianity. It is unlike it in being 
wrought out under a bold, elastic, theoretical 
method. It is historical in general form, but 
has very little of the cautious, accumulative 
manner of presentation which belongs to a 
truly empirical inquiry. 

The author uses the words which contain his 
theory in so unhesitating, and yet in so loose^ 
a way as to make almost any conclusion possi- 
ble to him. His theories have the vagueness 
and mobility of clouds taking on new forms be- 
fore we have at all grasped the old ones. This 
drawback is present in so extreme a form as 
greatly to mar the value of the work. This 
fault of method is illustrated in the following 
passages: 

** I think it will be found that the distinction betweea 
a poetic and a prosaic statement lies essentially in one 
principle — incarnation. The definition I would assign 
to poetry is the < incarnation of truth.' The poet gives 
to every thought a body. He clothes one thing in the 
likeness of another thing ** (p. 46). 

*< As long as you reverence that which is personal 
yon can no more escape the idea of incarnation than 
you can escape your own shadow. It does not mat- 
ter where you place the personality; you may lay 
it in the heavens above, or you may deposit it in the 
depths beneath. Assign it what locality you please, it 
is an incarnation still, and an incarnation equally. It 
is an incarnation because it is personal " (p. 52). 

We do not say there is no underlying truth in 
these assertions, but that this truth is so change- 
able that we lose it in one form the moment 
we gain it in another. In the same spirit the 
author says : ^^ No man can aspire to anything 
that has not at some time been his." On this 
hasty assertion he proceeds at once to unite 
Brahminism as a faith of aspiration with Chris- 
tianity. The entire movement of the work 
should be much more sober and patient to be 
at all convincing. 

We are desirous, in speaking of the volume 
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entitled ^^Groide to the Knowledge of Grod," sim- 
ply to inform the reader of our hasty comment 
what he can find in this work. The introduc- 
tion, by William R. Alger, assigns the work 
and the author a yery supreme position. We 
have no doubt that many will sympathize with 
this very glowing estimate. But we have no 
more doubt that many more would form a very 
different opinion, and regard what the first 
class accept as clear sunlight as scarcely equiv- 
alent to moonshine. The author has a very 
elevated, active, spiritual temper. His convic- 
tions are the overi9ow of commingled thought 
and feeling, and have for him the certainty 
which attaches to them in his own experience. 
The theodicy which attracts him in the past 
is that of those who in a greater or less degree 
have shared his intuitive tendency. Plato, St. 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, Pas- 
cal, Leibnitz, and many others are dealt with 
extendedly. 

The work is not modem in its spirit or 
method. It walks to its conclusions by long 
strides sustained chiefly by the spiritual strength 
of its author. We are by no means wholly out 
of sympathy with this temper, though it fails 
to meet most of the demands of our time, and 
becomes at length wearisome. The volume is 
a large one. About three-quarters of it is oc- 
cupied with a consideration of the theodicies of 
the past, and one-quarter with supplementary 
matter and an extended discussion of the rela- 
tions of reason and faith. Faith is with the 
author a fuller, richer, more penetrative rea- 
son. Though in giving our quotation, we may 
seem to be sampling our building by a single 
brick, yet the f oUowing passage is so fully per- 
meated with the general temper of the work as 
to disclose it at once to the intelligent reader : 

« Sonnd Teason U that wbicb is not parted from its 
somoe in the soal and in God. The sonroe of reason is 
the light itself whioh Grod gives. The origin in the 
soul of this gift is Tarionslj called dwme sense^ natural 
faiths the attraction of the desirdUe and ike intelligible^ 
the hidden spring. The actual moment, or, if you pre- 
fer, the point, at which the natural light of Grod touches 
and solicits the soul, — that point, that moment, that 
root, that gift, as you may choose to call it, is the 
source of reason. Sound reason is that which is not 
parted from this source in the centre of the soul, and 
which finds in this faith its orientation, in this hidden 
spring its impulse towards truth, and in diis divine sense 
or contact its assurance " (p. 449). 

^^ Some Lights of Science on the Faith " is 
a very thoughtful, able work, written by one 
who has deep insight into the physical and 
spiritual world. As the theme is difficult and 
the style complicated, the book is not, how- 



ever, popular. The title is somewhat mislead- 
ing. The author does not so much bring sci* 
entific knowledge to the illumination of faith, 
as point out the consistency of the doctrines of 
faith, with some of the leading principles of 
science, such as heredity, evolution, the unity 
of the race. The later lectures are little more 
than a defense of Christian theory against the 
conflicting notions of science. 

The author, while wisely concessive to. the 
new methods of thought induced by science, is 
thoroughly theological in his own conceptions, 
and his own frame of mind ; too much so to see 
how deep are the inroads of the modem temp 
per on the earlier one. Theology has so long 
opposed the supernatural to the natural, has so 
grievously misunderstood and disparaged the 
natural, that it involves an entire change of 
front, on its part, to put the natural in the 
foreg^und, and bring forward the supernat- 
ural in support of it, and in subordination to it. 

This Dr. Barry does not do. He sees some- 
thing of the harmony of the two ; but the su- 
pernatural with him still leads the natural. 
He does not yet fully see that the invisible per- 
petually feeds the visible, and is infused in it as 
its unfolding life. There must for a long time 
remain wide differences between earnest and 
able men at this point — the balance in one 
whole of natural law and supernatural guid- 
ance. We, most of all, need a better defi- 
nition of the supernatural. So long as it stands 
primarily for the miracle, for overwhelming 
and constraining force, the conflict between the 
two will remain. When we come to under- 
stand by the natural simply causal connection, 
and by the supernatural, free spiritual rela- 
tions, this disagreement will disappear, and 
we shall recognize the supernatural as the true 
soul and inner significance of the natural. 

WiUiams CoOege. J^^N BaSCOH. 



The Ethics op Evolution.* 



The signs of the times everywhere indicate 
constantly increasing activity in the direction 
of Evolutionary literature. The first period of 
springtide preparation is over, and unless we 
are much mistaken the immediate future will 
bring with it a full harvest of miscellaneous 
growths — wheat and tares together. Of the 
vast number of publications which we may thus 

* A Rxvixw or thb Stbtdib of Ethiob f ovnded on the 
Theory of Evolntioii. By C. M. WiUiamt. New York : 
liaemiUan A Co. 
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expect to issue from the press during the next 
few years, the large majority will doubtless 
belong to a class which might very well be 
spared. Taking the development theory, now 
universally accepted though by no means uni- 
versally understood, as their point of depart- 
ure, these, we foresee, will devote themselves 
to the chivalrous charge of making that theory 
fit down upon the special doctrines of the 
older theologies, and of proving, by analogy 
rather than by argument, that those doctrines 
implied and demanded the principles of Evo- 
lution long before the days of Darwin and 
Spencer. The world has often enough before 
seen similar efforts on the part of the old 
thought to claim the new thought as its own 
— when the new thought is too strong to be 
gainsaid; and if we should be called upon 
to pass through another such period of at- 
tempted readjustment, it is only what history 
would lead us to anticipate. A few works only 
will reveal an unbiased and scientific desire to 
trace the great laws of Evolution, without re- 
gard to any preconceived theories whatsoever, 
into their broader applications to sociology, 
morality, and religion. 

It is just to state at once that the volume be- 
fore us, Mr. C. M. Williams's " A Review of 
the Systems of Ethics," belongs to this small 
latter class. That Mr. Williams has thrown 
any fresh or very strong light upon the ques- 
tions of which he treats, can hardly perhaps 
be said. But at least he writes with thor- 
ough knowledge of the bases of Evolution, 
and of the theories of its leading exponents ; 
at least he brings to his undertaking clear in- 
telligence, calm judgment, and that single eye 
for truth which is the best endowment of the 
scientific spirit. The result of his labors, there- 
fore, may be taken as a sound and acceptable 
contribution to the literature of a subject, the 
immediate and far-reaching importance of which 
is now no longer at issue. 

The work, which is a bulky one, faUs into 
two divisions ; the first, exigetical, the second, 
original and constructive. In Part I., Mr. 
Williams sets his hand to the enormously dif- 
ficult task of summarizing the opinions and 
conclusions of the most important writers 
already in the field. More than 250 pages 
are thus devoted to an exposition (which is an 
exposition merely and not a criticism) of the 
ethical doctrines of Darwin, Wallace, Haeckel, 
Spencer, Fiske, Rolph, Barratt, Stephen, Car- 
neri, Hoffding, Gizycki, Alexander, and Ree. 
A compendium of this kind is a terrible tax 



on any author's powers of concentration and 
interpretation ; and consisting as it necessar- 
ily does, of a long series of the closest lines of 
argument, given in their tersest and most ab- 
stract forms, with few illustrations and no ex- 
pansions, it imposes an equal strain upon the 
courage and attention of the reader. No such 
epitome can in the nature of things ever take the 
place of the works themselves ; and any student 
who should rashly turn to these pages in the hope 
of finding a quick road to familiarity with the 
teachings of the great Evolutionary apostles, 
would not go far before realizing that in this 
case the shortest way round is likely to prove 
a very thorny and rugged way home. Still, 
for the purposes whidb Mr. Williams had in 
view, the work was worth attempting, and the 
synopses may be used with advantage by those 
who, already well grounded in such literature, 
desire simply to refresh themselves as to the 
main lines of Evolutionary thought. Judging 
from the outlines given of the works of authors 
whom we ourselves know best, we should say 
that the undertaking has been accomplished 
with great judgment and no little skill. How 
comprehensive it is made within the narrow 
limits necessarily imposed, is shown by the 
fact that in the forty-eight pages assigned to 
Mr. Spencer's ethical theories, besides the 
whole first volume of the ^^ Principles of 
Ethics," with the part on " Justice," are in- 
cluded ^' Social Statics," and the most weighty 
of the author's essays dealing with the ques- 
tions of morality. 

Having thus gone over the ground covered 
by his forerunners, Mr. Williams proceeds, in 
Part II., to his own work of construction. A 
careful introductory discussion of the concepts 
of Evolution deals particularly with the '^ broad- 
ening process " which these concepts have un- 
dergone since Darwin first brought them be- 
fore the world. Here we are at once made 
aware of Mr. Williams's praiseworthy anxiety 
(afterwards frequently re-illustrated through- 
out the book) to sound in every case the defin- 
ite scientific meanings of the terms employed. 
It is difficult for even clear-headed students to 
appreciate the confusion constantly introduced 
into questions of this kind by the apparently 
almost unavoidable tendency shown by our best- 
chosen vocabularies to take a metaphysical col- 
oring. Mr. Williams has a healthy horror of 
metaphysics ; but while striving throughout to 
keep well upon the solid ground of science, he 
is equally alive to a tendency in science itself 
whidi is fraught with scarcely less danger — 
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the tendency, namely, to select certain import- 
ant factors in natural processes, and by exclu- 
sive attention to these, to raise them unwit- 
tingly into a position of artificial prominence. 
To choose between the organism and the en- 
vironment, and to treat one as a positive, the 
other as a negative factor, '^ one as active, the 
other as passive, one as independent, the other 
as dependent, one as invariable, the other as 
alone variable," is, as he very properly main- 
tains, in dealing with the question of ^^ pro- 
gressive heredity," to make a purely arbitrary 
division. The following paragraph contains 
suggestions which, while they could at no 
period of scientific thought be altogether inap- 
propriate, have perhaps a special timeliness 
just now. 

'* In dealing with the complexity of nature, whether 
mathematicallj or logically, we cannot grasp all factors 
at once, and so are obliged to regard some sides to the 
exclusion of others, to disregard the Tariable and de- 
pendent nature of some factors in the consideration of 
that of others. The method is useful as well as neces- 
sary . . . ; but we are too apt to forget that we are 
deiding with half-truths, devices of reason, and come 
to regard them as whole truths. Thus the abstraction 
of Natural Selection is too often elevated to a separate 
entity, a particular power residing in the environment 
as such. It is, on the contrary, a mere fiction, a de- 
vice for assisting our comprehension of complex action 
and re-action " Q>. 305). 

This gives us the key-note of a warning which 
Mr. Williams says has '^ to be kept in mind in 
our future investigations ; we are apt to take 
our analyses for the syntheses of nature." 

Kealization of the dangers of these two ten- 
dencies helps Mr. Williams to avoid many pit- 
falls in the following discussions of ^^ Intelli- 
gence and End," " The Will," and " The Mu- 
tual Kelations of Thought, Feeling, and the 
Will in Evolution." The first of these chap- 
ters takes into consideration the various aspects 
of the question as to the possibility of finding 
with any approach to certainty a ^^ limit-line " 
to reason in animal life, and includes an ex- 
amination of some of the teleological theories 
which have grown out of, or have been grafted 
upon, the doctrine of Evolution. It is too late 
in the day to look for any new revelation on 
the time-worn subject of the freedom of the 
will, which has surely given rise to more waste 
of intellectual energy and the production of 
more argumentative futility than any other 
question that has ever bewildered the mortal 
mind. Yet no small credit is due to Mr. Wil- 
liams in that he has endeavored to look at this 
subject directly, with a steady vision, unob- 
scnred by the Uiick clouds of subtle but mean- 



ingless dialectics by which metaphysicians have 
so long befogged the issues involved. The 
pages given up to this discussion yield us illus- 
trations, among the best in the volume, of clear 
scientific method, and the application of Evo- 
lutionary principles to the various aspects of 
the problem is followed by eminently satisf ao- 
tory results. 

We now come into closer touch with ethical 
questions properly so-called, and a lengthy 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of the 
development and inter-relations of egoism and 
altruism. Here Mr. Williams does not go 
quite so far as we ourselves should wish in the 
assertion that altruism is no less primordial 
than egoism. In the very lowest forms of life, 
activities favoring race-preservation must be- 
gin as early as activities favoring self-preser- 
vation ; and as Mr. Spencer has shown Q^ Data 
of Ethics," chap, xii.), the development of 
each has in course of evolution shown increas- 
ing dependence on development of the other. 
True, however, to his principle not to read 
back into sub-human conduct the ideas and 
feelings by which we know human conduct to 
be accompanied, Mr. Williams treats primitive 
activities which postpone the individual to the 
species as ^' prototypes " only of human altru- 
ism. Emphasizing the statement of Lubbock 
concerning the ^' irregularity and apparent car 
price" of mutual assistance among ants, he 
maintains that ^^ the implication is that all this 
apparent altruism is mere automatism," and 
quotes the assertion of Cameri, to which we 
suppose no exception can be taken, that ^^ the 
assistance reaches exactly so far as is necessary 
for the preservation of the species." Yet Mr. 
Williams admits that, along with other argu- 
ments against automatism, in the inferences to 
be dravm from it, it may properly be urged 
that ^'as far as we assume the existence of 
consciousness at all in any species or individ- 
ual, we must assume pleasure and pain, pleas- 
ure in customary function, pain in its hin- 
drance"; which means that, as soon as con- 
sciousness comes into play, race-subserving 
activities must be backed up by pleasure quite 
as strongly and consistently as activities sub- 
serving the life of the individual. This seems 
to us to lie at the root of the matter, so far as 
the often-raised question of the ^^ origin " of 
altruism is concerned. But as Mr. Williams 
rightly points out, the significance of the terms 
is progressive ; and morever, since the require- 
ments of life are somewhat different in different 
species, we may suppose that the directions of 
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evolution in fdtruiBm may vary to some extent 
as well. 

This carries us forward to the question of 
Conscience, which Mr. Williams of course re- 
gards as a faculty innate in the modem civil- 
ized individual though of gradual acquisition 
in the race. Some discussion of the Intu- 
itional and Utilitarian systems follows, which 
is in the main adequate, though Mr. Williams 
does not seem to us to appreciate to the full 
the attitude of Mr. Spencer. In the follow- 
ing chapter on ^' The Moral Progress of the 
Race as Shown in History," we have a remark- 
ably strong plea in favor of the reality of our 
advance — a plea not uncalled for at a time 
when, along with unprecedented activity to- 
wards amelioration in almost every direction, 
we are asked to believe that the conditions of 
life are on the whole growing harder with 
every passing year. The tabulation of facts 
concerning the moral development of the great 
nations of antiquity especially deserves atten- 
tion. Then come the concluding divisions of 
the work — a chapter on the ^^ Results of Eth- 
ical Inquiry on an Evolutionary Basis," and 
one on '^ The Ideal and the Way of Its At- 
tainment." 

Has the theory of Evolution added anything 
of solid or permanent value to our ideas of 
morality ? This is a question often asked, not 
only by the uninitiated, but even by many who 
accept the modern doctrine on its biological 
sides. Mr. Williams answers with an em- 
phatic affirmative. Indeed, the results wrought 
by Evolution in moral theory are even greater 
than those which it has brought about else- 
where, for the natural sciences already to some 
extent recognized the ^^ element of constancy 
ordinarily called law," while no ethical system 
had as yet taken this element into due account. 
Thus Evolution has ^^ unified and clarified the 
attempts made to discover a basis for moral 
principles, and has rendered that foundation 
for the first time secure ; it has cleared away, 
with one sweep, the rubbish of ancient super- 
stition, made exact methods possible, and raised 
Ethics to the plane of a Science " (p. 515). 
It is true that it has added nothing new or en- 
tirely unconnected with previous theory. All 
science is an evolution, and in science, as else- 
where, the new grows out of the old. '^ But 
Evolution brings with it, nevertheless, a differ- 
ence of degree that finally issues in a differ- 
^ice of mind." This is clearly shown, for ex- 
ample, by the relation of its doctrine of the 
Moral Sense to the crude statements of the 



older Utilitarianism upon the one hand, and to 
the transcendental teachings of the orthodox 
Intuitionalism upon the other. 

In the closing chapter, Mr. Williams takes 
for brief consideration a few of the prac- 
tical issues of the day. The contest between 
individualistic and socialistic methods and 
ideals is dealt with, and there is an admirable 
exposure of the folly of the ancient but still 
serviceable evangel of a ^^ return to nature." 
The questions of education, state' protection of 
children, the condition and prospects of wo- 
men, criminal law, and capital punishment are 
also touched rapidly, but with firm hand ; and 
in relation to all such matters of immediate 
controversy Mr. Williams argues that — 

** The conflict between the principles of justice aod 
mercy, known to theological etiiios, resolves itself, from 
a higher point of view, into the question of justice only. 
The mercy which is not justice, is either mercy to one 
at the expense of others, or mercy that spares the of- 
fender in one respect to his own greater disadvantage 
in another " (p. 578). 

Mr. Williams's conclusions concerning the fu- 
ture progress of the race are marked by an un- 
flinching, though temperate, optimism. The 
spirit of his book is earnest, the style lucid and 
often energetic ; while here and there the sci- 
entific argument is lighted up by flashes of 
high enthusiasm which remind us that the au- 
thor has brought to his task strong feeling as 
well as clear thought. 

William H. Hudson. 

• 

Ldand Stafford Jr. UniversitU' 



Briefs on Kew Books. 



Pntfe$aor Maul- A THUtD edition of Prof . B. G. Moul- 

siiS^^S^^t ton's ''Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Dramatic Art. Artist" (Macmillan), "revised" in 
respect of certain changes in the theoretical second 
part of the book, and " enlarged " by the analyses 
of three additional plays, attests the growing popu- 
larity of Professor Moulton's work. Popularity 
Professor Moolton's work has always had, but it is 
only in recent years that the American pabUc hma 
had its attention called to it, and has had oppor- 
tunity to test its method and results ; it is oidy in 
recent years, moreover, if we mistake not, that 
vigorous claims have been asserted for this method 
as a final and definitive method, and above all, as 
a " scientific " method, for the serious teaching and 
study of literature. Of the two parts into which 
the book is divided, the first, or practical part, 
consisting of analysis and commentary on nine of 
the plays, is acute, subtle, and brilliant, although 
marred by over4nsi8t6nce upon a new terminology, 
emphasized by capital letters, which in the end is 
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presented as the basis of a new '< science " of liter- 
ary tBsthetics. The treatment is eminently sug- 
gestive and presents much criticism which is soond, 
although clothed in almost too clever a phraseology. 
Its interest, however, is largely speculative, like the 
interest of the writings of Gervinus, Snider, and 
most of the other commentators, and as such can 
hardly be regarded as wholesome material or safe 
precedent in the study of Shakespeare by untrained 
minds. The second, or theoretical portion of the 
book, including the introduction on the science of 
criticism, while almost altogether polemical, is the 
portion which has the greatest << actuality" for 
American readers. While this portion also is bril- 
liant and suggestive work, it is a strange mixture 
of sound ideas and of specious argument. Discus- 
sions like those on the central turning points in 
Shakespeare's plays, on metrical changes marking 
emotional changes, on poetic justice, and on the 
supernatural in Shakespeare, are valuable contri- 
butions, while the principle of the distinction be- 
tween differences in kind and differences in degree 
in literature, although not a new discovery, is one 
that wiU bear frequent repetition so long as it is 
not forced into unreasonable and mechanical appli- 
cations; moreover, the fundamental principle of 
dramatic effect as the guiding rule, apart from the 
consideration of the unities or other mechanical 
restrictions both in the composition and in the in- 
terpretation of a drama, is one which has worked 
almost a revolution in modem theories of criticism, 
and here receives excellent statement But the 
main argument of the introduction in favor of a 
so-called inductive science of literary criticism, while 
very plausible and brilliant, seems to us based upon 
a fundamental misconception, and is throughout in- 
fected by a persistent, fallacy of analogical reason- 
ing. It is too long a question to discuss in this 
space, but the gist of the error lies in the inexact 
and confused senses in which the words *< induct- 
ive," ^* scientific," and similar terms are used. One 
of the first rules of the rhetorics is to warn us that 
analogy is useful for illustration but not for proof. 
In other points we might take issue with Professor 
Moulton ; for example, in his reading of the history 
of criticism, which throughout (it is true that he 
has Wordsworth's authority for it) is cited only as 
to its failures and black spots. The citations from 
Rymer, for example, while admirably telling for 
our author's point, do very scant justice to the crit- 
ical acumen of that clever writer, who was by no 
means Professor Moulton's man of straw or the 
mere '< simpleton " that Mr. Saintsbury calls him. 
Shakespeare's age gave Shakespeare practical ap- 
preciation ; moreover, critical appreciation was ac- 
corded him by Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, and 
others, although of course in mere passing phrases, 
since critiques and reviews were not the fashion of 
the day. It would be hard to ask for fuller appre- 
ciation than that accorded him in the verses pre- 
fixed to the second folio and headed '< I. M. S." 
The truth is that, as a general rule, only a roman- 



tic age will fully appreciate a romantic age, as 
doubtless only a classic age fully appreciates a 
classic age ; and a criticism based on ^ rules " and 
<< canons " is usually brilliant in theory but fatuous 
in application, — fatuous because perfunctory and 
mechanical. 

Theories emd P»OF. E. T. MgLaUGHLIN'S « Liter- 

methode af LU- ary Criticism for Students " ( Holt) is 
eranfCriiieiim. a collection of extracts from the best 
English critical writers of the last three centuries. 
As such it is especially valuable at a time when lit- 
erary critics are writing so many criticisms that it 
often seems (and for other reasons, too) as if they 
had no time to consider carefully what must be the 
right bases for such work as they have to do. Such 
a tendency, however (if there be one), arises largely 
from a current freedom from established authority 
in these matters, which has also brought about a 
search for such bases more diligent thiui has here- 
tofore been known. There are few nowadays who 
defer greatiy to the once binding dicta of <<the 
Stagirite," to << the immortal Vida," or to << the name 
of one Boileau." Thus emancipated from leading 
strings, there are who criticise on the spur of the 
moment as the spirit may chance to move them, 
while others sedulously inquire if there be not de- 
visable some more perfect system to take the place 
of that they have outgrown. For these last there 
has appeared in recent years not a littie of a char- 
acter, sometimes instructive, sometimes stimulating, 
and that from all sides. Not only have the pro- 
^fessed critics of literature propounded views of a 
very interesting nature, but suggestive ideas have 
appeared in treatises devoted more particularly to 
music or to painting. Psychologists too, and even 
physiologists, have brought forward a good deal 
upon the subject of SBsthetics that one cannot afford 
to neglect. With such a plentitude of material it 
is not unnatural to desire to review the course of 
critical opinion in the field of literature, and here 
Professor McLaughlin's book is a great help. In- 
tended primarily for students, the book is a collec- 
tion of extracts from the works of English critics 
from Sidney to Pater. With a view to his original 
purpose, the editor has prefixed an excellent intro- 
duction in which are many good ideas on the study 
of literature, and has added also some hints for the 
study of the extracts. But the book has abo a 
wider scope, for on reading it one has a chance to 
consider (or reconsider) the opinions of those in 
their day most competent to judge of literature. 
In such a collection it is of course impossible that 
in all cases definite theories of criticbm could be 
presented ; indeed it was sometimes necessary that 
the extract should exhibit principles rather by ex- 
ample than by precept. One might think that in a 
book like this there would be much of purely his- 
torical interest. But on the whole such is not the 
case for the reason that most of the matters upon 
which these judges pronounced have not by any 
means come to settiement, even at the present day. 
It is still worth while to read Sidney's '< Defense of 
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Poesj " for his doctrine that the final end of poetry 
is the perfection of our nature, just as it is still 
worth while to read Addison's exposition of what 
constitutes a fine taste for literature. One cannot 
in such a book find everything that one thinks 
would be properly there. In this case the chief 
omission was rendered necessary by the plan 
of the book, which set out to deal only with En- 
glish authors. Still it seems as though some way 
might have been deyised for giving the student 
some notion, if only in an appendix, of the critical 
method of Taine, not merely because it is an im- 
portant factor in the literary criticism of the pres- 
ent day, but also because it has been applied with 
such brilliancy to the study of English Literature. 
Within its possibilities, however, the book serves two 
good ends. It provides the younger student with 
much that will serve to guide toward paths hitherto 
unimagined and it offers the more experienced 
reader an opportunity of considering his own ideas 
by the light of the methods of others. From all 
which, it is greatly to be hoped, much good will en- 
sue as regards the literary taste of very many. 

In his '^ Morocco as It Is " ( Harper), 
PaSmdPrueKi, ^^" Stephen Bonsal, Jr., compresses 

a good deal of information, largely 
first-hand, concerning a country which is fast be- 
coming an important factor in European politics. 
The great fertility of Morocco (the author thinks it 
destined to again become '< the granary of Europe "), 
its strategic value, and its internal political insta- 
bility, have long made it an object of jealous regard 
to the European powers. Ten years ago, Bismarck 
hazarded the prophecy that towards the close of 
our century the Western question would cause as 
great a stir in diplomatic circles, and would event- 
ually occasion as much bloodshed, as did the East- 
em question in the fifties. It becomes important, 
then, to know something about Morocco, past and 
present ; and to the general reader who does not 
care to make a special comprehensive study of the 
subject, Mr. Bonsai's book may be recommended. 
It summarizes the main phases of the "Western 
question,'* points out the specific interest in Morocco 
of the several Powers, and gives a lively picture of 
the Moorish court and people. About half the vol- 
ume b devoted to a brief rSsumS of Moroccan his- 
tory and polity and to the account of Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith's recent mission to Fez, the remainder 
being taken up with the story of the author's own 
experiences in the country as correspondent of the 
London press. Mr. Bonsai is an energetic news- 
gatherer, and he was driven at times to certain 
rather swash-bucklering methods — including re- 
volver^flourishing, boxing and tweaking of Moor- 
ish ears, knocking ofiE of sacred turbans, etc. — 
which seem, on the whole, to have been defensible. 
The treatment accorded the " Christian pig " by 
the true believers is certainly not of the sort that 
tumeth away wrath. The following is a rather 
mild sample : << As we rode out of town the Fazi 



were more insulting than even heretofore. The 
men glowered and frowned, and even the children 
cursed us in their childish trebles. < May the true 
God strike thee to the ground. Christian ! ' shrieked 
a toddling hopeful of four, and one and all, in what 
seemed a concerted unison, spat at our feet as we 
rode by. Just before reaching Bab Sigma we came 
to the earthly resting-place of a great saint, one of 
whose most pronounced attributes was a personal 
animosity against me. From time immemorial al- 
most he eats and drinks and sleeps, and performs 
other saintly functions on a huge dung-heap by the 
Bab Sigma. His hair was long, and hung over his 
shoulders in kinky curls. Seeing me coming and not- 
ing my general appearance of a traveller who will 
not return he prepared to give me a warm < send 
off.' For a moment he girded up his loins and pre- 
pared for the supreme effort in execration. I mean 
this figuratively, for, as usual, he was stark naked, 
without even a fig-leaf. *May the curse of the 
true Grod blast thy life, Christian ! May thy grand- 
mother rot in the seventh story of hell ! May no 
children grow up in thy household I ' He staggered 
to his feet and stretched out his bony hand, his 
emaciated arm, towards me, with an imprecating 
gesture which was certainly forcible and pictnr> 
esque." One of the best chapters contains a de- 
scription of the Kairouin University, in the early 
Middle Ages reputed one of the g^atest in the 
world, and now fondly hoped to be the repository 
of valuable manuscripts saved from the burning of 
the Alexandrian Library, — among them, perhaps, 
the missing classics, the lost books of Euclid and of 
Livy, etc. 



M. Knffenxlh*s 



It is a little curious that much of 
}reaimeiuifWaff' the best appreciation of Wagner 
ner^M^^Par»sfai» ^Yiovildi come to US from French 

sources. In contrast to the Chauvinism that has 
hissed Wagner from the Parisian lyric stage, and 
given rbe to some of the most disgraceful episodes 
in the history of the Opera, we are shown, on the 
part of serious French critics, a development of the 
Wagner cult that leaves nothing to be desired for 
sincerity or intelligence. M. Julien's book about 
Wagner is the best that has yet been written in 
any language. Among the later French Wagner- 
ians M. Maurice Kufferath is conspicuous, and a 
translation of his book on Wagner's " Parsifal " is 
now before us (Tait). This book first discusses 
the origins of the " Parsifal " legend, giving sum- 
maries of the poems of Chretien de Troies and 
Wolfram. Then it presents an analysis of Wag- 
ner's libretto, showing to what extent he has fol- 
lowed the mediffival story-tellers, and to what ex- 
tent his own genius has modified, unified, and spir- 
itualized the myth. We are next given the story 
of the development of the work in Wagner's mind, 
and the principal facts about its composition and 
performance. Finally, the score is subjected to a 
careful study, and described, with illustrative nota- 
tion, from the standpoint of the technical musician. 
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M. Kufferath is a '< Parsifal '* enthusiast (as no one 
who has really studied that wonderful creation can 
help being), and falls occasionally into the rhapsod- 
ical style of treatment that is so difficult to avoid 
when one tries to express in words the character 
and meaning of a great musical creation. But he 
sins in this respect far less than Liszt, for example, 
or than most of the writers who have undertaken 
similar tasks. His analysis of the score is no less 
scholarly than that of Wollzogen, and is far more 
readable. The book is illustrated from photo- 
graphs of the Bayrenth stage. 

Throu hike " SKETCHES of Life and Character 

Zand of ihe in Hungary " (Macmillan) is a some- 

^^ merry Magyar, » ^j^^ rhapsodical but altogether 

bright and chatty account of a flying summer trip 
taken by two young English ladies from Oxford 
through the land of the Magyars. Margaret 
fletcher is responsible for the sketchy writing and 
Hose LeQuesne for the sketchy illustrations. Under 
the potent protection and skilful direction of Count 
flsterhazy, to whom their book is dedicated, pos- 
sessed of healthy youthful energy and enthusiasm, 
and released from the conventions of English so- 
ciety, these girls enjoyed thoroughly the << pageant of 
costume," and the mingled courtesy, cariosity, and 
kindness of the people. Heralded as they were, by 
dispatches from the famous Count, they everywhere 
received ovations such as in our country would only 
be accorded to some distinguished statesman or 
writer. The Hungarian girls even handed over 
their sweethearts that the English ladies might 
learn the vertiginous csdrdds; and indeed, the 
«< merry Magyars" made the journey a veritable 
whirl of sight-seeing, feasting, and dancing. The 
book is interesting rather as a clever narrative of a 
summer frolic than as adding anything serious to 
our knowledge of Hungary or its people. 



^^. "At the North of Bearcamp Wa- 

Autumn in rural ter " (Houghton), by Mr. Frank 
New EngUmd. BoUes, is a collection of twenty-one 
rather brief sketches, the chronicles of a stroller in 
New England from July to December. The vol- 
ume is well freighted with the lore of forest and 
stream, and leaves the reader with an agreeable 
sense of having had a mild outing himself. Mr. 
BoUes's literary modus operandi is a sufficiently 
simple one. He sets out for a country walk (usu- 
ally at an appallingly early hour), and then pro- 
ceeds to register his day's impressions seriatim. If 
a certain tree has eighty-seven branches, and not 
eighty-six or eighty-eight, and if his " magnificent 
black Spanish cock " crows so many times at so 
many minutes to four in the morning, Mr. BoUes 
tells us so, scorning evasion, and declining to bate a 
branch, or a crow, or a minute. He is, in short, a 
close observer and a precise reciter, somewhat in 
the vein of Richard Jefferies and Mr. Hamilton 
Gibson ; and, like those writers, renders us the ser- 
vice of sharpening up our senses to out-of-door na- 



ture. The book is prettily bound in pale grey and 
silver, and it will prove a pleasant and helpful com- 
panion for the holiday pilgrim to rural New En- 
gland. 

The "History of English" (Mac- 

A popular and .„ \ • i »«• a a^ ^i 

readabu History miUan) , wnttcu by Mr. A. U. Champ- 
of English, neys, is a popular account of the ori- 

gin and development of the English language, with 
preliminary chapters upon the general principles of 
philology and the languages of the Indo-European 
gproup. It has numerous illustrative passages se- 
lected from texts of all epochs, and presents the 
whole subject in orderly and perspicuous fashion. 
We are not acquainted with a better popular man- 
ual of the sort, and it has of course the advantage 
of being abreast of recent work done in philology. 
The book is distinctly readable, and sometimes sac- 
rifices dignity to what are supposed to be the exi- 
gencies of popular exposition. We are told, for 
example, that the law of LatUverschiebung << was 
discovered (not invented, or passed in the German 
Parliament) by a German named Grimm." The 
parenthesis is something of an impertinence, and 
even a popular audience would be justified in re- 
senting this sort of " writing down " to its supposed 
level of intelligence. But Mr. Champneys has, on 
the whole, given us an excellent book, and one that 
ought to have a useful mission. 

Works and '^^^ author of " The Mound-Build- 

rates ^ the ers, their Works and Relics," the 

Mound^BuUders. j^^ Stephen D. Peet, has been for 

fifteen years and more editor of the "American 
Antiquarian." During this time Mr. Peet has writ- 
ten many articles for his magazine upon a wide 
range of topics in American Archieology. These 
articles are to be republished by the author in 
book form, under the general name " Prehistoric 
America." Five volumes are planned, of which 
this is the first. This present volume comprises the 
articles upon the Mound-Builders. It includes chap- 
ters upon the Mound-Builders and the Mastodon, 
the Mound-Builders and the Buffalo, Burial Mounds 
of the Different Districts, Migration of the Mound- 
Builders, etc. It also goes into a study of the re- 
ligious beliefs of the Mound-Builders, as shown by 
their works and relics, and undertakes a comparison 
of the relics from the mounds and those of modem 
tribes. A large amount of material is discussed 
and many pictures are given. The work b pub- 
lished by the author. 

Both in matter and in manner, John 
bookontL Frederick Rowbotham's "Private 

Great Composers, jj^^ ^^ ^^ q^^^ Composers" (Whitr 

taker) is a very poor performance, being re^y lit- 
tle better than gossip, with a preference for dwell- 
ing on the foibles and frailties of the musicians un- 
der discussion, rather than upon their insight and 
genius. Even poorer than the literary features are 
the artistic ones, the portraits in some cases resem- 
bling caricatures of the familiar faces. But the 
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book 18 saved from worthlessnew by eomplete bibli- 
ographies, chronologically arranged, of the writings 
of its fifteen names, appended to the story of each. 
Such bibliographies, being not readily accessible 
withoat consultation of musical dictionaries or other 
voluminous volumes, will make this a valuable book 
of ready reference, and entitle it to a better place 
on the library shelves than it could otherwise se- 
cure. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



A MBW and very attractive edition of Lord Ly tton's 
novels (Little, Brown & Co.) is in process of publica- 
tion, and will oocnpy forty volnmes. The type is new, 
and the presswork is excellent. Each volume will have 
an original etching by Mr. Edmund H. Garrett. The 
volumes are of convenient size and bound in tastefully 
decorated covers. " The Caxtons," in two volumes, in- 
augurates this handsome edition, and from two to foar 
volumes are promised monthly. Such an edition of Bol- 
wer has long been needed, and will form a welcome ac- 
cession to the shelves. 

Major Ross-of-Bladensburg, C.B., has written for 
the « Rulers of India " series (MacmiUan) a life of the 
Marquess of Hastings, who was Govemor^General of 
India from 1813 to 1823, and who is chiefly remem- 
bered for his suppression of the MarAthii revolt. The 
author's arrangement of matter is not very perspicuous, 
and his style is defective. We are told of one of the 
characters that <'he went alone into the jungle maoh 
infested by tigers and disappeared." His disappear- 
ance, under these circumstances, is not surprising, but 
we wonder that he got into the jungle at all. 

'< Charles Darwin: His Life Told in an Autobio- 
graphical Chapter and in a Selected Series of His Pub- 
lished Letters " ( Appleton) is the cumbersome title of 
a work in which Mr. Francis Darwin has produced, in 
abbreviated single volume form, the larger << Life and 
Letters" of his illustrious father. He has omitted 
many of the strictly scientific letters, and added an ac- 
count of his father's manner of working. Most of the 
matter that the general reader will find of interest has 
been preserved in this volume. 

The fifth and sixth volumes of the Dryburgh '< Wav- 
erley" (Macmillan) give us "The Black Dwarf," «A 
Legend of Montrose," and « Old Mortality." Messrs. 
Wfdter Paget, Lockhart Bogle, and Frank Dadd are 
the respective illustrators of these novels. To the new 
popular edition of Mr. Black's novels have just been 
added « Sunrise," « White Wings," and « The Beautiful 
Wretch" (Harpers). Finally, the « American Notes" 
and << Pictures from Italy " have been put together into 
a volume of the new dollar edition of Dickens, an edi- 
tion originally intended to comprise only the more pop- 
ular novels, but which seems to be growing into a com- 
plete set (Macmillan). 

The « Select Writings and Letters of Gregory, Bishop 
of Nyassa " have been translated (and duly annotated), 
by Mr. William Moore and Mr. Henry Austin Wilson, 
for the « Select Library of Nioene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church " (Christian Literature 
Co). Dr. Philip Schaff and Dr. Henry Wace are the 
editors of this important collection of patristic theology, 
and the present volume is number five of the second 
series. 



The dry but izzesistaUe humor of « CofFee and Re- 
partee," by Mr. John Keudrick Bangs, will commend 
the little book to a wide circle of amusement seeking 
readers, and will remind many of them of the classic 
of breakfast-table literature, although the author's man- 
ner is sufficiently distinctive to protect him from the 
charge of imitation. The booklet appears in the <' Black 
and White " series (Harpers), of which other volumes, 
also just issued, are as follows: ** Giles Corey, Yeoman," 
a prose dnuna by Miss Mary £. WiUdns; « Whittier," a 
sketch by Mrs. James T. Fields; and '< The Japanese 
Bride," a social study by Mr. Naomi Tamnra. 



lilTERABT XOTES AKD N'EWS, 



Mr. Rudyard Kipling's forthcoming book will be en- 
titled ^ Many Inventions," not " Many Intentions," as a 
number of papers have recently told us. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen has written a work upon *< The 
Canadian at Home " which, after running as a serial in 
a London paper, will appear in book form. 

"Phillips Brooks in Boston: Five Years' Editorial 
Estimates," by Mr. M. C. Ayres, is announced for early 
publication by Mr. George H. Ellis, Boston. 

The concluding two volumes of Benan's <<Histoire 
du Peuple d'lsraSl " were, it is said, already in type and 
fully corrected at the author's death. They are an- 
nounced to appear this month. 

Mr. E. L. Pierce will publish this month the conclud- 
ing volumes of his *' Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sunmer." In preparing this work Mr. Pierce is said 
to have read 40,000 letters left by Mr. Sunmer. 

Mr. Eraser Rae, who introduced Taine to the En- 
glish public through the medium of an article in « The 
Westminster Review " for 1861, is now occupied with 
a book on the life and works of the great Frenchman. 

We recently mentioned Mr. Arthur Sykes's transla- 
tion of Grogol's " Revizor," stating that it was the first 
translation of that comedy to appear in English. Mr. 
W. M. Griswold calls our attention to the existence of 
an earlier translation, published in London two years 
ago. 

Mr. Black, says the London << Literary World," work» 
at novel-writing all the winter, and plays at fishing and 
yachting all the summer. When engaged on a story he 
is so sensitive to noise that he has his meals set in a 
room five removes from his study, and goes there to get 
them. Even then, should the servant slam a door, his 
inspiration is upset. 

The first number of the « Pall Mall Magazine," con- 
ducted by Ijord Frederic Hamilton and Sir Douglas 
Straight, will appear early in May. It is to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Routledge & Sons, in London, Man- 
chester, and New York, and the price will be one shill- 
ing. It is intended that the illustrations shall be one 
of its principal features. 

The late M. Jules Ferry was a journalist and pam- 
phleteer of very considerable ability. In his younger 
days he contributed to the '< Gazette des Tribunauz," a 
French law journal, and for several years after 18^ he 
was on the staff of the << Temps." The 6une of his best- 
known work was due to its title, " Les Comptes fantas- 
tiques d'Haussmann." This appeared just after Gautier 
had written on « Les Contes fautastiques " of Hoffmann. 
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According to Mr. Arthur Waugh, the London corre- 
spondent of the New York « Critic,'* the noyel of the 
season has appeared. It is the work of a woman who 
writes under the name of ** Sarah Grand," and has for 
its curious title <' The Heavenly Twins." It is described 
as a didactic novel, dealing with the relations of the 
sexes, and puts once more the question of Bjomson's 
** £n Hanske " — are the morals of men and women to 
be judged by different standards ? 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has arranged to reissue the << Mer- 
maid Series " formerly published by Messrs. Vizetelly 
& Co. The series, as it at present stands, contains six- 
teen volumes; but these will be added to as occasion 
requires, retaining the original 'scheme of publishing 
literal reproductions of the text of the old dramatists, 
with notes and introductions. The three forthcoming 
volumes which have not yet appeared will be: "The 
Best Flays of Ben Jonson," with introduction and notes 
by Mr. Brinsley Richards and Frof. C. H. Herford. 

A complimentary dinner to Mr. T. B. Aldrich was 
recently given at the Aldine Club of New York. Mr. 
John Burroughs was one of the speakers, and, referring 
to his earlier speech at the Authors' Club annLvexaaiy, 
he told how he had recently received from a clergyman 
in South Dakota a very complimentary letter in which 
the writer told him that he had read with great pleasure 
Mr. Burroughs's speech, and had preached a sermon on 
it, taking his text from Ezekiel. "If you have ever 
written anything," said the worthy preacher, " I should 
be glad to see it "! 

The identification of the spot where Shelley's body 
was burned on the beach at Via Reggio, which was suc- 
cessfully made by Signer Guide Biagi, has given occa- 
sion for a snudl volume by him, " GU Ultimi Giomi di 
F. B. Shelley," in which the author tells the well- 
known story of the last months of Shelley's life, and in- 
cludes all that was material in the article previously 
published by him in "Harper's." The entire set of 
official documents relating to the drowning and burning 
are given, with the evidence of the surviving spectators 
of the last rites; and the narrative portion is written 
with feeling and poetic sentiment. The publication is 
one of several Italian incidents occasioned by the poet's 
centenary, of which the most notable in literature was 
the issue of a translation of the " Frometheus Unbound," 
"Frometeo Liberate," by Mario Rapisardi. Besides 
the memorial erected at Via Reggio, a stone will be set 
up in Rome on the Veroepi palace in the Corso, com- 
memorating Shelley's residence there. This is done at 
the instance of Signer Ettore Ferrari, the Duke of Ser- 
moneta, and other citizens of Rome. Italy, it may be 
remarked, has honored Shelley almost from his death; 
the first translation from his works into Italian, that of 
the " Adonais," dating from 1830. — The Nation. 



Topics in JjTjldinq Periodicals. 

April, 1893 {Second List). 

American Speech, Future of. DitU (April 16). 
Anarehism. Victor YAmm. Arena, 
Arbttratioii, Compulaoty. Chester A. Reed. Arena. 
Antomatio Writing. B. F. Underwood. Arena. 
Boston Camera Club. lUus. Benj. Kimball. Sew. Eng. Mag. 
Brain Suisery. William A. Hammond. North American. 
Brooks, Phillips. C. C Everett. Harvard Graduates Mag, 
Brussels Conference, The. Charles Foeter. North Am. 
Buffalo. Frederick J, Shepanl. New Eng. Magazine. 



Celestial Ch>tham. Allan Forman. Arena. 
Chrirtiaaity, Authority in. G. C. Lorimer. Arena. 
Cleyeland, Boyhood of . lllns. Review qf Revieme. 
CleTeland's New Cabinet. Bins. Woodrow Wilson. Rev. (^Rev. 
Colleges in Early Days. A. MoP. Daris. Harv. Orad. Mag. 
Currency and Democratic Party, The. North American. 
Dress Reform. Illus. Review qf Reviews. 
Earth, Interior of the. 0. F. Becker. North American. 
Educational Thought in Germany. Educational Review. 
Evolution, Ethics of. W. H. Hndwm. Dial (April 16). 
" Fads " in Public Schools. Helen E. Starrett. Arena. 
Futh and Reason, ReoonoiUations of. John Baseom. Dial (16 ) • 
Fiction, Future oi, Hamlin Gariand. Arena. 
Fine Arts, Study of the. C. H. Moore. Harv. Qrad. Mag. 
Modem Langnage Instruction, Reform in. Educational Rev. 
Mothers, Good and Bad. Amelia E. Barr. North Am. 
'Mjubery in Fiction. George M. Fenn. North American. 
Negro as a Mechanic. Robert Lowry. North American. 
Parliament of Religions. Dins. Dr. Barrows. Rev. (^Reviews, 
Pension List, Reririon of the. North American. 
Physios, Elementary, Teaching of. Educational Review. 
Protection. Arthur L. Perry. New England Magazine. 
Qoaker^piritnalist ReriTal in Russia. Rev. qf Reviews. 
Realism, and What Is to Come of It. H. M. Stanley. Did/ (16). 
Saroey, Recollections of . E. G. J. Dio/ (April 16). 
Shellej, Percy Bjnhe. M. B. Anderson. Dial (April 16). 
Shipbmlding. Philip Hiohbom. North American. 
Student AsBociations, International. Educational Review. 
Switzerland, Initiative in. W. E. MeCraokan. Arena. 
Tenement House Problem in New York. Arena. 
Trinity Church. Dins. Phillips Brooks. New Eng. Magazine. 
Walton's Angler. James L. High. Dto/ (April 16). 
World's Fair Charges. George R. Davis. North American. 



liisT OF :N'ew Books* 



[The following list, embracing 47 titles, includes all books 
received by Thx Dial since last issue.\ 

HISTORY. 

Venloe : An Historical Sketch of the Republic. By Horatio 
F. Brown, author of *'Life on the Lagoons." Dins., 
12mo, pp. 434. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $4.00. 

Ck>lumbufl : The Story of the Discovery of the New Worid. 
Compiled from accepted authorities, by Frederick Saun- 
ders. Bins., 12mo,pp.l45. Thomas Whittaker. $1.25. 

The French Revolution. By Chariea Edward Mallet. 
12mo, pp. 307. Soribner's '* Univeraity Extension Man- 
uals." $1.00 fl€£. 

Through Ck>lonlal Doorwaya. By Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. Bins., IGmo, pp. 237. J. B. lippincott Co. 
$1.25. 

BIOQRATHY. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XXXIV., Uwyd—Maooartney. Large 8vo, 
pp. 450, gilt top. Maomillan A Co. $3.75. 

LITERARY MISCELLANY. 

Homer and the Epic. By Andrew Lang, M.A. 12mo, pp. 
424. Macmillan A Co. $2.50. 

Analytics of Literature : A Manual for the Objective Study 
of English Prose and Poetry. By L. A. Sherman, Um- 
versity of Nebraska. 12mo, pp. 468. Ginn A Co. 91 .40. 

Literary Blunders : A Chapter in the ** History of Human 
Error." By Henrv B. Wheatley, FJS.A. ldmo,pp.226. 
A. C. Armstrong A Son. $1.25. 

The Best Letters of William Ck>wper. Edited, with in- 
troduction, by Anna B. McMahan. lOmo, pp. 902. A* 
C. McClurg A Co. $1.00. 

The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his Sister- 
in-law and his eldest Daughter. 12mo, pp. 763. Mao- 
millan A Co. $1.00. 

Phillips Brooks' Addresses. With mtrodnction by Rev. 
Julius H. Waid. With etohed portrait, 18mo, pp. 174, 
gilt top. C. E. Brown A Co, $1.00. 
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The Famous Allegoiiee : SeleetiaiuiaiidExtraeteforReMi- 
inff and Study. By James Bald¥rin, Ph.D., author of 
** The Book Lover." 12mo, pp. 904. Silyer, Burdett ft 
Co. $1.00. 

The Novel : What It Is. By F. Marion Crawford. Wiik 
portrait, d2mo, i^. 108. Maomillan A Co. 75 cts. 

POSTRY. 

The BloplniT AncrelB : A Ci^irioe. fir William Watson. 
18mo, pp. 32, uncut. MaomiUan A Co. 75 cts. 

Bed Leaves and Rooee. By Madison Cawein, author of 
" Lyrics and Idyls.*' 16mo, pp. 205. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25. 

The Shadows of the Lake. By Frank Leyton. Fourth 
edition, 16mo, pp. 143. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

BEPBDrro or 8TAia>ABD POBTBT. 

The mads of Homer. Translated by George Chapman. In 
3 vols., illus., sq. 32hno. Putnam's Kniokerbooker 
Nuggets." $3.75. 

The Poetloal Works of John Dryden. ** Albion'* edi- 
tion, with memoir, notes, index, etc. 12mo, pp. 575. 
F.WameftCo. $1.50. 

FICTION, 

Without Doflrma : A Novel of Modem Poland. By Hen- 

2k Sienkiewicz, author of *'The Deluge." Trans, by 
a Young. 12mo, pp. 423. Little, Brown, A Co. $1.50. 

The World of Ohanoe. By William Dean Howells, author 

of " The Quality of Mercy." 12mo, pp. 375. Harper A 

Bros. $1.50. 
eUx Cent Sam's. By Julian Hawthorne. Qlus., 12mo, pp. 

332. Price-McGmCo. $1.25. 
Bllsabeth: Christian Scientist. By Matt Crim, author of 

" Adventures of a Fair Rebel.'^ Kimo, pp. 350. C. L. 

Webster <fe Co. $1.00. 

BBPBHrrS of 8TAia>ABI> fiotzon. 

Counterparts ; or. The Cross of Love. By Elisabeth Shep- 
paid, author ox ^* Charles Auchester.''^ With introduc- 
tion and notes b^ George P. Upton. In 2 vols., with 
portraits, 12mo, gdt top. A. C. McClurg A Co. $2JX). 

SiveUna; or. The History of a Young Lady's Entrance into 
the World. Bv Frances Bumey. In two vols., iUus., 
16mo. Macmillan A Co. $2.00. 

Don Quixote. Translated by John Ormsby, and edited by 
Mabel F. Wheaton. 16mo, pp. 272. Gmn's 



Classics 



for Children." 60 cts. 



KBW YOLCMB8 IN THB PAPBB T.TBBABTBW. 

Appleton'sTown andCk>untry Library : Children of Des- 
tiny, by Molly Elliot Seawell ; 12mo, pp. 341. 50 cts. 

Harper's Franklin Square Library: An Imperative Duty, 
by W. D. Howells ; 12mo, pp. 150. 50 cts. 

Arena Library Series: Redbank : life on a Southern Plan- 
tation, by M. L. Cowles ; 8vo, pp. 370. 50 cts. 

Bonner's Choice Series: The Child of the Parish, by Marie 
von Ebnei^Eschenbach ; iUus., 12mo, pp. 342. 50 cts. 

Band, MoNally ds Ck>.'s Globe Lllirary : The Master of St. 
Benedict's, by Alan St. Aubyn ; 12mo, pp. 249. 25 cts. 

TRAVEL SKETCHES. 

Island Nicrht's Entertainments. By Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, nius., 12mo, pp. 220. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25. 

Silhouettes f^m Lifb: On the Prairie, in the Backwoods. 
By Anson U. Hancock, author of ** Old Abraham Jack- 
son." 12mo, pp. 158. C. H. Kerr&Co. $1.00. 

SCIENCE, 

The Law of Psyofalo Phenomena: A Working Hypothesis 
for the Systematic Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, etc. 
By Thomas Jay Hudson. 12mo, pp. 409. A. C. McClnrg 
^kCo. $1.5a 

Modem Meteoroloiry: An Ontiine of the Growth and Pres- 
ent Condition of some of its Phases. By Frank Waldo, 
Ph.D. nius., 12mo, pp. 460. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25. 

The Measurement of Electric Currents. By James Swin- 
burne and C. H. Wordingham. IUus., 32mo, pp. 237. 
D« Van Nostrand Co. 50 cts. 



NATURAL SCIENCE. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers: A Guide to the Ksmes, 
Haunto, and Habits of Our Common Wild Flowers. By 
Mrs. William Starr Dana. Illus., 8vo, pp. 300. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Boss: A Treatise. By H. B. EUwanger. With intro- 
duction by Geo. H. EUwanger. 16mo, pp. 310l Dodd, 
Mead A Co. $1.25. 

THEOLOGY AND RELIGION, 

Primary Ctonvlctlons. Beine Discussions Delivered st 
Columbia College. By Wuliam Alexander. 8vo, pp. 
322. Harper <fe Bras. $2.50. 

The Place of Christ In Modem Theology. By A. M. 
Fairbaim, M.A. 8vo, pp. 556. Chas. SCTibner's Sons. 
$2.5a 

Present Day Theology: A Popular Discussion of Leading 
Doctrines of the Christian Faith. By Lewis Fienoh 
Steams. Wiik portrait, 12mo, pp. 563. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50. 

The Tracredy of the Ages ; or. Calvary and Gehenna. Bv 
Prof.Wm. D.T.Travis, A.M. Bins., so. 8vo. Philadel- 
phia: The Thompson Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Voblaoum Deus : The Gospel of the Incarnation. By Will- 
iam F. Faber, author of '*The Church for the Times." 
16mo, pp. 187. A. D. F. Randolph <fe Co. $1.00. 

In Spirit and in Truth : Essays bv Young Ministers of the 
Unitarian Church. With introduction oythe Rev. James 
de Nonnandie. 12mo, pp. 163. George H. Ellis. 

The Hymnal, Revised and Enlarged. 32mo, pp. 504. 
Thomas Whittaker. 30 cts. 

BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS, 

Three Roads to a Oonmilssioninthe United States Army. 
By Lieut. W. P. Bumham, author of "Manual of 
Outpost Duty." 12mo, pp. 159. D. Appletcm A Co. 
$1.00. 

Manual of Guard Duty, United States Army. 32mo, pp» 
78. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cts. 



TTM? NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION. Fob 
* AuTHOBS : The skilled revision, the unbiassed and com- 
petent criticism of prose and verse ; advice as to publication. 
Fob Pububhebb: The compilation of firstr«lass works of 
reference. — Established 1880. Unique in position and suc- 
cess. Indorsed by our leading writers. Address 

DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 fifth Ave., Nbw Yobx. 

(inMERICANA. wi^'^'^^ Settiers of £ 
United States to the commencement of the Late War ; to- 

Sther with an Appendix containing interesting Accounts of 
e Batties fought by General An&«w Jackson. With two 
Plates. Rochester, N. Y., 1828. 

Two hundred signed and numbered copies have just been 
published at $2.00 each. 

GEORGE P. HUWOPHREY, 

25 Exchange Street, Roghbstbb, N. Y. 

Joseph Gillott'S 

S TEEL 'PEN S, 

GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 akd 1889. 
His Celebrated U^umbers, 

303-404- 1 70-604—3 32 

And bis other styles, may be bad of all dealers 

throughout the world. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
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CALIFORNIA. 



«/?// the principal IVINTER %ESORTS OF CALIFORNIA are reached 

in the most comfortable manner over the fsAtcHson, 

Topeka, Gr Santa Fe Railroad, 

THE SANTA f6 ROUTE. 

PULLMAN yESTIBULE SLEEPING CARS leave Chicago daily, and 

run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los ^Angeles, 

and San ^Diego, without change. 



Tickets and detailed inf ormataon can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company: 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 29 Sonth Sixth Street, 
PhihMlelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Bzohange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Glair Street, 
GeTdand ; 63 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto ; 169 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati ; 101 Broadway, St. Lonis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 

JOHN J. BYRNE, GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 

AstiH Pass, Traffic Manager^ Oen'l Pass, and Ticket Agent, 

CmcAOo, III. Topeka, Kan. 



In^terial foliOf new type, surfaced paper, beautiful and artistic iUtutrations. Publication in parts to begin with Open- 
ing of Exposition, Sold only by subscription. 

The Book of the Fair. 

An EUstorical and Desoriptive presentation of the World's Scienee, Art, and Industry, as viewed through the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. Designed to set forth the Display made by the Congress of Nations, 
of human aehieyements in material forms, so as the more effectually to illustrate the Progress of Mankind in all 
the departments of Civilized Life. 

By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 

BB8IDS8 THE RBOULAB EDITION, AN EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED. 

THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, {SSS^LSTSS^iiSro^^fSSL''"' 

No library can be complete in American History without Mr. Bancroft's Works, oonfllsting of Native Eaces, Central 
AwurieOn Mexico^ Texas, Arizona and New Mexico^ California, Northwest Coasts Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
British Columbia, Alcuika, TJtah^ Nevada^ Wyoming and Colorado, Popular Tribunals^ California Pastoral, California 
IntsT'Poeula^ Essays and Miscellany, Literary Industries, 

"It la o«rtainl7 ft worthy flobBme, and oarrled oot moit conacIentkNMly."— -i>Nuiofi5/>ee<alor. "Written with diMnatio penetration end 
gnfatt.**— .BHMtA Quarterty Review. " A monument to the writer*! IntdUgenoe and industry.**— i^Tew Tcrh Herald. "Admirable tot Ito vigor 
and JrMhnHBi ** — London Timet. " Mr. Bancroft*! Tolnmee will increaae in value ae the yeara go by. *^—Bodon TnKoMer. " From theae volumea 
Boit be drawn, hereafter, the only truatworthy hiatory of theee parfea.**— Centary. " He ia the Herbeit Spencer of mstoriana.**— BMfon Jovtmal. 
**lloafc remarkable and InstructiTe work.*'— Xoiufon Poai. " I^ya the generation under * debt of obligation.**— CAioo^ Inter-Oeeim. " One of 
th» Bobleat literary enterpriaea of our day.**— JoAn Q. WhiiHer. " It will mark * new era in hiatoiy writing.**— CA<M|fo Timet. "Hia Tolnmaa 
•re raaQy * marrel of reaearch, diaorimination, and indnatry.**— Amc York Tritmne. ** ICany BngUah and American writen of eminenoe, inolod- 
ioK Carljle, Herbert Bpenoer, Oliver Wendell Hidmea, Sir Arthur Helpa, J. W. Draper, W. H. Leoky, and J. B. Lowell, have already teatUled to 
the nine of Ifr. Bancroft*! hiatorical labora.*'— ZoiHtoii Timet. 



A new book entitled The Resources and Development of Mexico, Svo, illostrated, has jost been iamied in 
Spaniah and in Engliflh. It was written by Mr. Bancroft at the request of President Dias, CTcry part of the Republic being 
▼isited for the latest and most aocoiate information. 

THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, {SS^JTSS^i^cSiS??^""' 

Mam Office* » BOOK OF THE FAIR": Nos. SO and SI Auditorium BuOding, CHICAGO. 
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OUR LATEST BOOKS. 



GUIDE TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By A. Gbatby, Professor of Moral Theology at the Sorbonne. 

Svo, cloth, $3.00. 
** No work on tiio Mine sabjeot within the entire oomitass of Kngliah literature can for a moment oompore." — Gaxetie. 

MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER. 

By Ebwabd L. Pie&cb. Vols. III. and IV., with two Portraits. Svo, cloth, $6.00. 
The completion of Mr. Pierce's great Life of Sumner, begun in 1877. 

A GREAT MAN OF THE PROVINCES IN PARIS. 

By Honors de Balzac, translated by K. P. Wobmelby. 12mo, half russia, $1*50. 
Being the second part of *< Lost Illusions." 

CONVENT LIFE OF GEORGE SAND. 

( From •• L'HIstoIre do Ma Vie." ) 

Translated by Makia Elle&y MacKaye, with an Introductory Sketch and Portrait. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
** That Utfge-bndned woman and huge-hearted man, self-called George Sand." — E, B, Browning, 

IN THE BUNDLE OF TIME. 

By Ablo Bates. A volume of Stories with Interludes. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
** Of different make and texture from the common ran." — N, Y, Timet, 

THE LOVER'S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY. 

By Horace Pabkeb Chakdlbb. Vol. I., January to June. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 ; white and gold, $1.50. 
Married Life, Child Life. A collection of Love Poems for every day in the year. 

THE MAN WITH SEVEN HEARTS, AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Abthub Bubbell. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Bears the stamp of solid, shrewd intellect. 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE PRACTICE OF DR. MARTHA SCARBOROUGH. 

By Helen Campbell. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

" I can hardly imagine a more helpful book, or one nobler in spirit."— X. C Moulton, 



THE FERR/ER ^OKELS. 

MARRIAGE. THE INHERITANCE. DESTINY. 

By Susan Edmonstone Fsbbieb. Half russia, uniform with our << Jane Austen." Each novel in two 

volumes, $2.50. 
With photogravures from designs by Merbill. 



Far sale by aU BookseUers, or toill be sent postpaid^ on receipt of price, by 

ROBERTS brothers, Publishers, . . . Boston, Mass. 



THE DUL rUM, ODOAOa 
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10 eU, a copy. ) Office : 24 Adahs St. 
82. a year. | Stevens Building, 



Harper's Magazine 

FOR MAY. 

The Evolution of New York. 

By Thomas A. Janvier. Part I. With four Draw- 
ings by Howard Pyle, and with six Maps. 

A Dream City. 

fiy CAia>ACE Wheeler. With fourteen Illustrations. 

James Russell Lowell. 

By Charles Eliot Norton. With Portrait. 

Phillips Brooks. 

fiy Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D. 

A Discontented Province. 

fiy Henry Loomis Nelson. With four Illostrations 

by C. S. RSINHART. 

Love's Labor's Lost. 

Comment by Andrew Lang. With nine Illustrations 

by Edwin A. Abbey. 

Colorado and its Capital. 

fiy Julian Ralph. With a Map. 

The French Scare of 1875. 

By Mr. de Blowttz. 

Fin de Siecle. 

A Drawing. By George du Maurier. 

Fiction : 
Etblka Talmeyr: A Tale of Three Cities. By Bran- 
DCB Matthews. Illostrated by A. E. Sterner. — 
Horace Chase. A Novel. Part V . By Constance 
Femimore Woolson. — The Refugees: A Tale of 
Two Continents. Part Y. fiy A. Conan Doyle. 
Ulufltrated by T. de Thulstrup. — A Child of the 
Covenant. A Story. By Eva Wilder McGlasson. 

Editorial Departments: 

Editon^B Study. Charles Dudley Warner Editor's 

DrauMT (Illustrated). Thomas Nelson Page. — Lit- 
erary Notes. Laurence Hutton. 

Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year. 

Booksellers and Fostmaeters usuaUy receive Subscriptions, 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
by Post-tifice Money Order or Drqfl. When no time is speci- 
JUd^ Subscriptions wiU begin with the current fittm6er. Postage 
free to all subscribers in the United States^ Canada^ and Mexico. 



Harper & Brothers' 

LATEST BOOKS. 



Primary Convictions. 

Being Discussions on Subjects Connected with the Evi- 
dences of Christianity (Columbia College Lectures, 
1892). By William Alexander, D.D., Hon. D.C.L., 
Ozon, Hon. LL.D., Dublin, Lord Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe. Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt top, 
^2.50. 

The World of Chance. 

A Novel. By W. D. Howells. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Philosophy of Singing. 

By Clara Kathleen Rogers. Post 8vo, cloth, oma« 

mental, 61.50. 

Recollections of Hawthorne. 

Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By 
Horatio Bridge. Illustrated. lOuio, cloth, orna- 
mental, uncut edges and gilt top, 81.25. 

The Dictator. 

A Novel of Politics and Society. By Justin McCar- 
thy, M.P. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

The Earl of Aberdeen. 

By the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 81.00. ("The Queen's 
Prime Ministers Series.") 

Harper's Black and White Series. 

Latest Issues: " Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa." 

By Henry M. Stanley « Whittier: Notes of His 

Life and of His Friendships." By Mrs. James T. 
Fields. — "Giles Corey, Yeoman." A Play. By 
Mary £. Wilxins. — " The Japanese Bride." By 

Naomi Tamura "Coffee and Repartee." fiy 

John Kendrick Bangs. — " Seen from the Saddle." 

By IsA Carrington Cabell Illustrated. 32mo, 

cloth, ornamental, 50 cents each. 



The above works are for sale by all Booksellers^ or will be 
sent by Habpbb A Bbothebs, postage prepaid^ to any part 
qf the United States^ Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
Harper's New Catalooux, a descriptive list qfover 3,000 
volumes, sent, postpaid, on receipt qf Ten Cents, 



Published by HARPER &. BROTHERS, New York. 
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Macmillan and Co.'s New Books 



Now Ready. New Edition, with t/lddiiions. yol. I., $i.^o. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 

With Lord 6ratbbooke*8 Notes. Edited, with Additions, by Henbt 6. Wheatlet, F. S. A. 

Volnme I., $1.50. 

*^* Also, a Large-paper Edition, Limited Edition, $5.00. This Edition sold only in sets. 



Mr. William Winter* $ New Book. Now Ready. 

18mo, 75 cenU. 

SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 

BIBCOND BSRIBB. 
By WnJAAM Whttkb. 18mo, doth, 75 cents. . 

By the fame Author. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

By WiLUAM WnffTBB. With Portrait. ISmo, doth, 75 eents. 

** Mr. Wintar*! trilmte to the memory of hit Ufelooff Mend is not • 
tMk done perfmietorilT. Manif eetly his heart ineinred the ivords 
that he ipoke. The Terolct of the future reipeetinc Cortb's nak m an 
author, as a man of letters, as an orator, ana as a eitlsai, oan hardW be 
made np without a referenoe to this tiny Tohune. For It embodies from 
the experience and observation of a cleiur<«lghted contemporary a som- 
maiy of the moral and inteUectaal forces that environed Cortls from 
his Toath up. It shows that a thorough-going biography of the man 
wooid mean a history of the literature and politlos of the nation during 
a most impMtant period."— JW^ime. 

SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. 

New EditioD. ISmo, doth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 

GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 

New Edition. 18mo, doth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 

OLD SHRINES AND IVY. 

18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 

SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 

18mo, doth gilt, 75 cents. 

"Mr. Winter has long been known as the foremost of American 
dramatic critics, as a writer of veiy charming verse, and as a master in 
the Ughter veins of Bnglish proa^^—Chieaffo Herald. 

The above fonr yolnmes, nniformly bonnd in half calf or 
half morocco, in a box, $8.00. 

*«* Also a limited edition, printed on laid paper with ample 
maigins, fonr Tolnmes, in a box. 

WANDERERS. 

Being a Collection of the Poems of WiuJAif Wintes. 

New Edition, Reyised and Enlarged. With a Portrait of the 

Author. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

*•* Also a limited large-paper edition, printed on English 
hand-made paper. Price $2.50. 

"Free from cant and rant— ctoar-cut as a cameo. peUncid asa moun- 
tain brook. It may be derided as trite, bonUf unIm|)assioned ; but in 
Ito own modest sphere it is, to our thinking, extraorduarily successful, 
and sstinflfra us far more tlum the pretentious mouthing which receives 
the seal of over-hasty approbation."— il<A«n<rui». 



A New Book by Mr. William Wateon. 

EXCURSIONS IN CRITICISMS. 

Bdng some prose reoreati<His of a rhymer. By Wiuja] 
Watson. IGmo, bonnd in bnekram, $2.00. 

By the $awu Author. 

THE ELOPING ANGELS. 

16mo, doth, 75 cents. 
"Mr. Watson calls Us poem a caprice. It 
contains some admirable Imes."— aSjMctofor. 



has serious places, and 



Second Edition Now Ready. 

COLLECTED EDITION OF POEMS. 

16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

*«* In addition to Mr. Watson's latest poems, this TQliini» 
contains all the poems indnded in the Tdnme entitled ** Tlie 
Princes' 9nest^ a«d Other Tales," a small edition of whidi 
was published m 1884. 

" Bnrely tUs is poetiy, end poetzy of a hi^ order ; of sodi are 
poems by William Watson. We advise all who love the best in 
poetic literature to poaiess themselves of this volnme."— 7A« Criiie. 



THE STICKIT MINISTER 
And Some Common Men. 

By S. R. Cbogkxtt. 12mo, doth, $1.75. 

THE SKEPTICS OF THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE. 

By John Owbn. 8to, cloth, 9SJS0. 

Juet PuUished. IBmo.flM. 

THE BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 

ORNAMENT. 

By F. Edwabd Huuik, F.L.Sm FJS. A., Author of " Histoir,. 
Principles, and Practice of Heraldry," etc. With neadr 
200 illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 

THE EVOLUTION OF DECORATIVE ART. 

An essay upon its origin and deydopment, as illustrated by 
the art of modem races of mankind. By Hbkbt Bait 
FOUB, M.A., F.Z.S., Curator of the Ethnographical Depart- 
ment UniTersity Museum, Oxford. 16mo, doth, $1.25. 

Juet Published. IfSmo, cloth, fl.60. 

SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. 

Studies in the Theology of Divine Immanence. By the ReT» 
Chabubs Jajocs Wood. 12mo, doth, $1.50. 



Macmillan 4* Co.*s List of Books by American Authors will be sent free by maU, postpaid, upon application. 
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The Dial's School List. 



Beginning with the present issue, THE DIAL 
will publish regularly, — during the season of 
School advertising, — a representative list of the 
prominent Educational Institutions of the coun- 
try. East and West. The list will be printed 
in uniform typography, in the careful style of 
the paper. The rate for Space in the Directory 
will be a very special one; it is believed the 
same service cannot be rendered for less. Send 
for schedule; or submit card, stating number 
of lines and insertions desired, and price will 
be promptly quoted. tAddress 

THE DIAL, 

No. 24 Adams Street, Chicago. 



VoL.V. No.V. 



Browning Anniversary Number 

POET-LORE. 



Browning Reminiscences, 

W. G. KINGSLAND. 

yersesfrom the Provenfal of Sordello, 

Prof. OWEN SEAMON. 

Browning's Mastety of Rbyme, 

Dr. W. J. ROLFE. 

Ideals of Beauty in Keats and Browning. 
Aristophanes according to Browning. 
Browning's Mildred, etc., etc. 

Continuation of A Translation of 

Maeterlinck's ''Les tAveugles." 



Yearly Subscription, • . . $2.50. 
This Number, 25 cents. 

Order of your Bookseller or Newsdealer, or of 

POET-LORE CO., No. 196 Summer St., Boston. 



EDUCATIONAL. 



COLLEOe OP PHYSICIANS AND SUROBONS, Chicago. 111. 
Winter term begins September 25, 1893. Coarse of study 
covers four years ; for Baohelors of Arts and Soienoes, three 
years. Preliminary examination required in English, Physios, 
Mathematics, and Latin. Fees, $100 a year. Laboratory 
equipment for students unequaled. 
For Announcement and further information address 

Dr. Batabd Holmes, Sec*y, 

Venetian Building, Chicago, HI. 

OIRLS' COLLeaiATE SCHOOL, Chicago, III. 

Nos. 479-481 Dearborn Ave. ScTenteenth Tear. Prepares 
for College, and gives special courses of study. For Young 
Ladies and Childnn. Miss R. S. Ricb, A.M., ) i> • • .i. 
Miss M. E. Brbdy, A.M., } Pnno'I^"* 

MISS CLAOETT^S HOME AND DAY SCHOOL POR OIRLS. 

Boston, Mass., 252 Marlboro* St. Reopens October 3. 
Specialists in each Department. References : Rot. Dr. Don- 
ald, Trinity Church; Mrs. Louis Aoassiz, Cambridge; 
Pres. Walker, Institute of Technology. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OP MUSIC. Boston, Mass. 

Founded by Carl Faelten, 

Dr. Eben Toorqeb. Director. 

THE LEADIHO CONSERVATORY OF AMERICA. 
In addition to its unequaled musical advantages, excep- 
tional opnprtunities are also provided for the study of Elocu- 
tion^ the Tine Arts, and Modem LanguoffeM. The admirably 
equipped Home affords a safe and inviting residence for lady 
students. CcUendarfree. 

Frank W. Hale, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 

BINQHAM SCHOOL (POR BOYS), Ashevllle, N. C. 

1793.— BaTABUBasD nr 1793.— 1893. 
201st Session begins Sept. 1, 1893. Maj. R. Binqham, Supt. 

PREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Preehold, N. J. 

Boys aged 8 to 16 received into family ; fitted for any col- 
lege. Business College Course, ivith Typewriting, Stenog- 
raphy. A. A. Chambers, A.M., Principal. 

YOUNQ LADIES' SEMINARY, Freehold, N^ J. 

Prepares pupils for College. Broader Seminary Course. 
Room for twenty-five boarctors. Individual care of pupils. 
Pleasant family Ufe. Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 

Miss Eunice D. Sewall, Principal. 



CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced Students. 
July 6 to Aug. 16. Qreek, Latin, Oerman, French, English, 
Elocution. Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, Pedago^, 
History, Political and Sooud Science, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Phys- 
ical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF LAW. 

Fbr ciroulsn apply to 

The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

MISS GIBBONS* SCHOOL POR OIRLS, New York City. 

No. 55 West 47th st. Mrs. Sarah H. Emerson, Principal. 
Will reopen Oct. 4. A few boarding pupils taken. 

Established 1880. Widely Known and Patronized. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE*S TEACHER'S AGENCY, New York. 

Room 14, 150 Fdth Aye. 

Eligible teachers promptly provided for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, and Families. Teachers supplied with posi- 
tions. Circulars of good schools sent to parents. Scnool 
property rented and sold. Best of references furnished. 

MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Chwrch Choirs, Festivals, Entertainments, Oratorios, and 
Musicales provided with acoonmlished Singers and Musicians 
in every department. Musical Departments of Universities, 
ColleoeSf and Schools supplied with best talent from Europe 
and this countrv. Private teacheis of well-known talent and 
reputation supplied to families. Elocutionists^ Readers, Real" 
istic Impersonators, Panorama of Travel, LectureSy well-known 
Concert Pianists, Vocalists, etc. Programmes arranged for 
Musicales and Church Entertainments by one well known for 
her talent in this respect. 
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D* Appleton & Co/s New and Recent Books. 



Wanderings by Southern Waters. 

By Edward Harrison Barker, author of « Wayfar- 
ing in France.*' Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, 84.50. 

" Emphfttically the book of the ronumtiG tnT^er . . . Like • wIm 
tnTeler, Mr. Barker went afoot, free to follow every movement mig- 
geated by hia yacrrant fancy. He U full of reaoorc ea niatory, romance, 
legenda. areluB<uogy, manners and cnatoma, he notea all, in the pleaa- 
anteet laahlon conceivable. He marka the changeful aapecta <n the 
heavena, and the flowers and treea aboat him, aa only a lover of nature 
may. . . . Altogether, Mr. Barker^s journal of wanderings by Fraich 
waters is a charming booli."— London Saturday Retdtw. 

" The name of the book conveys no idea of the f reahness, the origin 
nalltv, and the romance of its pages. The region in which the author 
haa lived, sharing the existence of the peaaante, and tramping over ita 
bjrways, la a district rarely traversed oy Wnglish people even on the 
railway. Visitors to the Puy de D6me stop short a nuiMred Idlome t re a 
north of it. Travelers to eastern Spain oy way of Toulouse cross the 
Dordogne at a most picturesque point, but never alight there."— Z«on- 
don Athenctum. 

"None tell more pleasantly or more truthfully the story of their 
wanderlugs. It is long since we have read a book ao thoroughly hon- 
est." — l^ondon Academp. 



New Revised Edition of Lecky*s England and 

Ireland, 

A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

By William £. H. Lecky. Cabinet Edition, seven 
volumes, 12mo. Cloth, 87.00. 

A History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

By William E. H. Lecky. Cabinet Edition, hye 
volumes, 12mo, cloth, So.OO. 

The ** History of Ireland'* was fomierly included in the 
eight-Tolnme edition of the ^* History of England." By a re- 
arrangement of the contents the two Histories now appear 
separately as above, each complete in itself, but bound uni- 
formly. Important revisions have been made, and the work is 
in some respects practically new. 

The well-known high character of this standard history 
needs no fresh commendation. 



Handbook of Greek and Latin 
Palaeography. 

By Edward Maunde Thompson, D.C.L., Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum. No. 70. Inter- 
national Scientific Series. 12 mo. Cloth, 82.00. 

This volume outlines a history of the €hreek and Latin 
alphabets, and descriptions of various writing instruments, 
materials used to receive writing, forms of books, abbrevia- 
tions and contractions, numerals, etc., related to the study of 
Roman and Grecian documents. A valuable index is ap- 
pended. 



A New Volume in Herbert Spencer^s System of 5yn- 

thetic Philosophy, 

The Principles of Ethics. 

Veliime II. 
By Herbert Spencer. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

This volume eonsists of three parts, the first of which, 
"Justice,*' has been previously published separately. Hie 
parts which the author has now completed are entitled lee- 
peetively "Negative Benefioenoe** and "Positive Benefi- 
cence." 

For convenience of those who have already purchased the 
first part, the two others are bound together in a separate 
volume ; price, $1.25. 

Laws and Properties of Matter. 

By B. T. Glazebrook, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. A new volume in the Modem 
Science Series, edited by Sir John Lubbock. 12mo. 
Cloth, 91.00. 

This book, while not pretending to be a complete treatise^ 
aims at making clear to one who wishes to understand some- 
thing of physics the meaning of the terms applied to matter, 
and the principal properties it possesses. 



Recent Issues in Appletons' 

Town and Country Library* 

Each, limo. Paper, 50 cents ; doth, $1,00. 

THE VOICE OF A FLOWER. By E. Gerard, 
joint author of << A Sensitive Plant." 

CAPTN DAVY'S HONEYMOON. ByHALLCAiNE, 
author of ** The Deemster," etc. 

A LITTLE MINX. By Ada Cambridge, author of 
" The Three Miss Kings," « Not All in Vain," etc. 

CHILDREN OF DESTINY. By Molly Elliot 
Sea WELL, author of « Throckmorton," « Little Jar- 
vis," etc. 

DR. PAULL'S THEORY. By Mrs. A. M. Diehl, 
author of « The Garden of Eden," etc. 

COMMANDER MENDOZA. By Juan Valera, 
author of ** Pepita Ximenez," " Don Braulio,^' etc. 

STORIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. A Volume 
of Short Stories by Thomas Hardt, W. E. Norris, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Grant Allen, J. M. Barrie, W. 
Clark Russell, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, and James 
Payn. With 27 Illustrations. 

IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. By Beat- 
rice Whitby, author of « The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick," «« Part of the Property," etc. 



Send for AppUtom^ List of Latest Publications^ containing descriptions qf numerous important books qf the past three months. 

Mailed free on request, 

T>. APPLETON 6r CO., i, 3,^ 3 'Bond Street, i?(ew York. 
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JOHN ADDI NGTO N SYMONDS. 

The death of Mr. Symonds, at Rome, on the nine- 
teenth of April, has removed from the field of En- 
glish letters one of its most graceful and accom- 
plished representatives. He had only reached the 
age of fifty-two (Shakespeare's age), hut his death 
was not wholly unexpected. Many years ago he 
was forced to leave England by pulmonary disease 
that threatened his life, and to take up a practi- 
cally permanent residence at Davos, in the Enga- 
dine. His life in this mountain home has been de- 
scribed by himself in a number of charming mag- 
azine articles, and by his daughter in a recently 
published volume. He occasionally ventured upon 
short excursions from his seat of exile — mostly into 
Italy for the collection of the material required by 
his literary work — and it was evidently upon one 
of these excursions that he gave up, a few days ago, 
the long struggle with ill health. 

His enforced residence in what was, for the lit- 
erary worker, an almost complete solitude, has left 
its mark upon the work of his later years. Ab- 
sence from all libraries but his own has given to 
much of that work an inadequate character, and 
left it lacking in the accuracy demanded by modem 
scholarship. For these defects, considering their 
excuse, he has been subjected to unfairly harsh 
criticism. It is really remarkable, under the con- 
ditions, that his work should have as high a scientific 
character as that with which it must be credited, 
and it surely offers a case in which the verdict of 
justice should be tempered by that of mercy. On 
the other hand, the author's long freedom from the 
distractions of English life enabled him to become 
a prolific worker, and the literary activity of his 
later years has been very marked. He has produced 
new volumes in rapid succession, and most of them 
have been volumes of unquestionable importance. 
Much of his later work has been shaped by the 
necessities of his isolated situation, and has taken 
forms that did not require the resources of great 
collections of material. His translations from the 
Italian, and his subtle analyses of the principles of 
aesthetic criticism, are illustrations of this general 
statement, although we must admit that the most 
important of his later works, the life of Michel- 
angelo, had to be, and was, based upon an exhaus- 
tive study of the contemporary documents. As 
these were to be found in Italy, a country within 
his reach, he was enabled, even in his years of ex- 
ile, to produce one work of capital scientific value. 

Whatever form Mr. Symonds might give to hi^ 
work, it was, like that of the great Frenchman 
whose loss we have so lately mourned, essentially 
critical in spirit, and its author will be remembered 
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among the critics, rather than among the poets, the 
travelers, or the narrative historians. Bat his crit- 
ical method was radically unlike that of his French 
contemporary, being as subjective as that of Taine 
was objective. He constantly sought to place him- 
self within the mind of the writer or historical 
character with whom he was engaged, to see the 
world with his eyes, and to treat the environment as 
secondary in time if not in significance. Taine, as 
we all know, deduced the man and his work from 
the surrounding conditions ; Symonds took the man 
and his work as the data of the problem, seeking 
to understand rather than to account for them. 
We are not here concerned to compare the two 
methods of work. Both of them are capable of ex- 
cellent results, and either of them, if carried far 
enough, involves the other. It is sufficient to say 
that a writer committed to the one does not, as a 
rule, realize all the possibilities of the other, and falls 
short of that synthesis of the two that will produce 
the criticism of the future. 

When Schelling spoke of architecture as frozen 
music, he sounded the keynote of what we may call 
the romantic manner in criticism. ^^ In romantic 
writing,'* as we are told by Professor Sidney Col- 
vin, ^< all objects are exhibited as it were through 
a colored and iridescent atmosphere. Round about 
every central idea the romantic writer summons up 
a cloud of accessory and subordinate ideas for the 
sake of enhancing its effect, if at the risk of con- 
fusing its outlines." To Mr. Symonds as a critic 
this definition of romanticism closely applies. A 
student of all the arts, a lover of natural no less 
than of non-created beauty, he was constantly bring- 
ing one set of impressions to the aid of another. 
He delighted in illustrating poetry by the phrases 
of landscape, and painting by the language of mu- 
sic. Those who will have only the clean-cut critical 
phraseology of Sainte-Beuve and Arnold resent the 
exuberance of Symonds, and do imperfect justice 
to its beauty as well as to its power of miUcing a 
lasting impression. If they admit the latter qual- 
ity, they will say that the impression is false, that 
the half-lights of romanticism are misleading, and 
that each artistic or other embodiment of beauty 
has its distinct province, forgetting that all forms of 
beauty appeal to the same emotional consciousness, 
and that the law of association is no less valid in 
the emotional than in the intellectual sphere. Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell, in a satirical sketch of the modem 
methods of classical study, says : '^ To study the 
works, for instance, of the Greek dramatists is no 
longer a road to success as a scholar, or as a stu- 
dent. No : you must be ready to liken ^schylus 
to an Alpine crevasse, Sophocles to a fair avenue 
of elms, and Euripides to an amber-weeping Pht&- 
thontid, or a town-pump in need of repairing." 
This is clearly a reference to such books as Sy- 
monds's << Studies of the Greek Poets," and yet that 
book has done more to rouse an enthusiasm for Greek 
poetry and foster a desire for its acquaintance, than 
all the unromantic tomes of the grammarians. 



One subject Mr. Symonds made his own, and by 
his work done upon that subject he will be chiefly 
remembered. The Italian Renaissance has had 
historians of more minutely accurate scholarship, 
and its separate phases have perhaps found occa- 
sional treatment subtler and more profound than it 
was in his power to give them. But the period as 
a whole, its political and domestic life, its literature 
and art, received at his hands a treatment that 
lacks neither grasp nor sympathy, that is distinctly 
the best and most attractive in English literature. 
This treatment is chiefly embodied in the series of 
seven volumes, beginning with "The Age of the 
Despots " and ending with the ^^ Catholic Reaction," 
but is also to be sought in the masterly life of 
Michelangelo, in " An Introduction to the Study of 
Dante," in the verse and prose translations from 
Italian literature, and in the host of studies and 
sketches from time to time contributed to the pe- 
riodicals. Upon the fascinating period with which 
all this work deals the best part of the author's 
thought was centred, and modem criticism offers 
few instances of so dose an adaptation of a writer 
to his theme. Both by temperament and by train- 
ing he was the man for the work, and the way in 
wUch, the main body of the work aecomplished, he 
has lingered upon the outskirts of his chosen field 
of study reveals the extent to which the subject took 
possession of his mind and sympathies. The au- 
thor's studies of other literatures than the Italian 
are chiefly represented by his work on the Greek 
poets, his essay on Lucretius, his " Sidney " and 
'' Shelley " in the '' English Men of Letters " series, 
his " Jonson " in the series of »* English Worthies," 
and his thick volume entitled <^ Shakespeare*s Pre- 
decessors in the English Drama," intended to be the 
first volume of a complete history of our great dra- 
matic period. His volumes of travel in Italy and 
Greece are genuine literature, exemplifpng the 
wealth of his learning, the justness of his percep- 
tions, and the beauty of his style. His original 
verse, considerable in amount, falls short of being 
great poetry, but may be read with keen pleasure, 
and appeals strongly to the reflective mind. His 
essays on the principles of »sthetics are burdened 
with verbiage and not always lucid in enunciation, 
but they are weighty enough to amply repay their 
readers. When we consider his work as a whole 
we are impressed with its range, its sanity, and its 
devotion to the Groethean ideal of the good, true, 
and beautiful. His death makes a conspicuous va- 
cancy in the rapidly thinning ranks of our older 
writers, and upon no other shoulders does his par- 
ticular mantle seem yet to have fallen. 



CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 

A Dante Exhibition has just been opened in Lon- 
don, under the direotioa of Mr. Philip Wicksteed. Ac- 
cording to the ** Saturday Review," the exhibits, with 
the catalogue, *<form a sort of personally-eonducted 
tour through the < Divine Comedy.' " There are cases of 
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books and inanu8cri))ts, charts illastratiiig the geo- 
grapher and cosmography of Dante's time, (Hotures of 
various sorts, and a collection of gems " to show the 
symbolical significance of colors and examples of pre- 
cious stones mentioned by Dante." The books and 
manuscripts are said to constitute the most satisfactory 
feature of the Exhibition, and include a MS. of Boethius, 
a splendid Book of Hours, and the commentary (1481) 
of Cristofero Landino, from the Vernon collection. 
There are also early editions, Aldine and others. The 
pictures range all the way from Botticelli to Rossetti, 
and their relevnncy to the subject is not always appar- 
ent. The Exhibition must be of great interest, and we 
wish it were a part of the World's Fair, although we 
have no desire to pose in the character of Dives. 

In connection with our discussion, in the last 
number of The Dial, of the possible degradation of 
onr language into a dialect form of English speech, and 
with the communication from Professor Emerson in 
this issue, it may be well to call attention to Mr. Lowell's 
weighty words upon this subject, as found in one of the 
essays of his posthumous volume. *<The purity, the 
elegance, the decorum, the chastity of our mother- 
tongue, are a sacred trust in our hands. I am tired of 
hearing the foolish talk of an American variety of it, 
about our privilege to make it what we will because we 
are in a majority. A language belongs to those who 
know best how to use it, how to bring out all its re- 
sources, how to make it search its coffers round for the 
pithy or canorous phrase that suits ihe need, and they 
who can do this have been always in a pitiful minority. 
Let us be thankful that we too have a right to it, and 
have proved our right, but let us set up no claim to 
vulgarize it. The English of Abraham Lincoln was so 
good not because he learned it in Illinois, but because 
he learned it of Shakespeare and Milton and the Bible, 
the constant companions of his leisure." No better an- 
swer than this could be made to the preposterous claim 
that American literature should be written in a lan- 
guage of its own. It may come to be so written — Dr. 
Hall is of the opinion that it is so written already — but 
the change, whether achieved or prospective, is no mat- 
ter for self-gratulation. 

Daring the progress of the work done in prepar- 
ation for the Columbian Exposition, there have been a 
number of occurrences to show that those having the 
work in charge were better fitted to deal with the ma- 
terial problems involved than to grasp the relations be- 
tween the Fair and the higher culture. The latest of 
these occurrences is perhaps the most noteworthy in its 
display of ineptitude. We are given to understand that 
certain pianists — the great and only Paderewski being 
one — already engaged for concerts in the Music Hall 
may not be permitted to play upon the instruments of 
their choice. This would, of course, be equivalent to 
breaking the engagements with them, for no artist con- 
cerned for his reputation will play upon a piano with 
which he is unfamiliar. The reason assigned for this 
extraordinary resolution — which we cannot believe will 
be really persevered in — is that the manufacturers of 
the pianos in question have withdrawn their exhibits 
from the display of musical instruments. Into the 
merits of this dispute we do not care to enter, but only 
a sadly sophisticated mind could seriously pretend that 
the refusal of a manufacturer to exhibit his pianos 
could be made the reasonable ground of a refusal, by 
the Exposition authorities, to allow Mr. Paderewski to 
use one of those pianos in his concerts. 



LUC Y LAE COM. 

Miss Lucy Larcom, who died on the 17th of 
April, well-known and beloved by all readers of 
American poetry, was bom at Beverly, Mass., sixty- 
seven years ago, and began to compose verses as 
soon as she could write. The New England of 
that era was still dominated by Americans. Luxury 
and poverty were alike unknown. Farmers' daugh- 
ters held it no reproach to work in the factories, and, 
like countless other girls in her station of life, Miss 
Larcom, while stiU young, was obliged to work for 
her own support. The operatives of the Lowell 
mills were for the most part from the native pop- 
ulation, and remarkable for their high order of in- 
telligence. They furnished us with the first, if not 
the only, instance of a purely industrial community 
conducting a purely literary magazine. The ^^ Low- 
ell Offering " was established in 1841, the contrib- 
utors being confined to the female mill operatives. 
This enterprise, which lasted for years, may be re- 
garded as one of our literary landmarks. The 
reader will recall Mr. Dickens*s admiration of the 
intelligence of these working-girls, who, after twelve 
hours of tedious work every day, could still find 
time to cultivate music and literature. ^^ Of the mer- 
its of the ' Lowell Offering ' as a literary produc- 
tion," he says, '< I will only observe, putting entirely 
out of sight the fact of the articles having been writ- 
ten by these girls after the arduous labors of the 
day, that it will compare advantageously with a great 
many English annuals." The published edition at one 
time amounted to 4000 copies. A volume of extracts 
from the *' Offering " was published by its editor, 
Miss Farley, in 1847, and two years later Charles 
Knight published in London another selection from 
its pages, entitled << Mind among the Spindles." 

Miss Larcom, though still a young girl, was 
among the brightest contributors to the '< Offering." 
Her articles indicated such ability as greatly to im- 
press Mr. Whittier. It was doubtless due as much 
to the encouragement of the good Quaker poet as 
to any other cause that Miss Larcom achieved her 
literary successes. After leaving the mills, about 
1846, she came to Illinois, taught school, and studied 
for three years at the Monticello Seminary. After 
she had returned to her native state, she always re- 
called with feelings of pleasure her sojourn in the 
West, writing years later, when she had already 
created a name for herself : 

** Two worlds I live in. East and West ; 
I cannot tell which world ie best ; 
The friends that paople both are dear ; 

The same glad sun 
Shines into each ; far off is near, 
And then is now, and there is here ; 

Both worlds are one.*' 

Two of her poems, '< Hannah Binding Shoes " 
and ^^ Skipper Ben," have gained for her an interna- 
tional reputation. She has written others equally 
good, though not so well known. Like Whittier, 
she was the poet of American life. Some of her 
ballads are worthy of the elder poet, and it is but 
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just to state that << The Old School House " antici- 
pated by several years the famous poem of Whit- 
tier on a similar theme. Such character sketches 
as »* Mehetabel," "Phebe," "Goody Grunsell's 
House/' and " Sylvia," are all her own. The re- 
gions celebrated in Whittier's verse re-appear in 
hers, and the White Mountains gain an added 
charm from the felicity of her descriptions. One 
of the Ossipee Hills is named after her — " Lucy*8 
Peak." She sympathized with Whittier in his anti- 
slavery views, and like him wrote some stirring 
patriotic poems, her " Loyal Woman's No " being 
one of the most popular lyrics of the war. 

Her descriptive genius was not confined to New 
England themes. The breath of the prairies, as well 
as of the sea and the mountains, breathes through 
her poems. Her '^ Elsie in Illinois '* is as true a 
picture of Western life as " Hannah Binding Shoes " 
is of New England. In a brief sketch like this, ex- 
tended extracts are out of the question. It is suffi- 
cient to call attention to these Western pictures, find- 
ing space for quotation of only two stanzas from 
" A Prairie Nest." 

** Nature, so full of secrets 007, 
Wrote oat the mystery of her joy 
On those broad swells of Dlinois. 
Her virfifin heart to Heaven was trae ; 
We trusted Heaven and her, and knew 
The grass was green, the skies were blue, 

^^ And life was sweet I What find we more 
In wearsring quest from shore to shore ? 
Ah, gracious memory I to restore 
Our golden West, its sun, its showers, 
And that gay little nest of ours. 
Dropped down among the prairie flowers I '* 

In her religious poems we are again reminded of 
Whittier, but her <' Songs of Childhood," as became 
the editor of ^' Our Young Folks,'* are among the 
best of their kind. 

Miss Larcom*s career in literature and in life 
was intensely American. She represented a by- 
gone generation, it is true, but there is probably 
but one of our living female poets of that generation 
who is as widely known. It is no exaggeration to 
assert that no other country could have so developed 
her genius. She represented the feminine as Whit- 
tier the masculine side of what may be fairly called 
Americanism in literature. There is an eminent 
fitness in the fact that within a year she should 
be called to follow in the footsteps of this gentle 
master, whom she revered with almost a daughter's 
devotion. James L. Onderdonk. 



A FORGOTTEN POET. 

A GLANCE AT THE LIFE AND POETRY OF JOHN 

CLEVELAND. 



In the history of English Literature there is no 
poet, among those once held in high repute, over 
whose work the '< mantle of forgetf ulness " has fallen 
more completely than over that of John Cleveland. 
To the ordinary reader of poetry, Cleveland is 



wholly unknown ; to the student, he is little more 
than a name. Yet he was one who bore a vital 
part in the literary, political, and social life of his 
age. During the Cromwellian wars he was the 
most popular English bard, and at the time Milton 
with difficulty found a publisher for *< Paradise 
Lost," Cleveland's poems were in eager and con- 
stant demand. 

Though the perusal of Cleveland's work is likely 
to afford but little pleasure, there are reasons why 
he should not fall into utter oblivion. He was one 
of those men in whom lay the possibilities of more 
than ordinary, if not of great, achievement. The 
spirit of the age into which he was born was ad- 
verse to the development of his finest powers. He 
saw dimly, — never clearly, — that the poetic tide 
was setting toward wrong channels, yet he had not 
the force to stem it. Had kindlier influences been 
brought to bear upon his life, had peace instead of 
turmoil surrounded him in his mature years, he 
might have made a strong resistance to the grow- 
ing flood, though he never could more than slightly 
have diverted it, so irresistible was its impetus. 

Poetry at the begiBsing of the reig^ of Charles 
I. had taken on the affectations of the school of 
the Neapolitan, Marini, and there soon began to be 
a slow but sure movement toWard that precision 
and starched stiffness of form which culminated 
with Pope in the next century. The license and 
unrestrained freedom of the Elizabethans had al- 
ready come into disrepute ; nature was more and 
more being regarded from a false and wholly per- 
verted standpoint ; the '^ metaphysical " had made 
its appearance as an element in poetics; and, on 
the whole, the condition of English literature bore 
a strong resemblance to the unsettled condition of 
English politics. A fondness for conceits, for far- 
fetched similes, was leading the poets to the mad- 
dest hyperbole. Such was the prevailing literary 
atmosphere when John Cleveland, having been 
born at Loughborough, in Leicestershire, on June 
20, 1613, and schooled at Hinckley under a cele- 
brated Presbyterian clergyman, Richard Vines, 
went to Cambridge, and was there admitted as a 
student to Christ's College in the year 1627. 

The spirit of the Italian, Marini, was strong at 
this period both at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
Cleveland is said to have outdone the most devoted 
disciples of this school. He obtained his degree in 
1631 as a member of Christ's College, but in 1634 
was made a fellow of St. John's, where he passed 
the remaining years of his university life. 

The first direct record that we have of Cleve- 
land's active interest in national affairs is an ac- 
count of his strenuous but vain attempt to prevent 
the election of Oliver Cromwell as member of Par- 
liament for Cambridge. This was in 1640, and at 
this time Cleveland, with extraordinary foresight, 
is said to have prophesied the fatal events that 
were to follow. Oxford had honored Cleveland 
with the degree of Master of Ai*t8 in 1637, and 
thither the poet retired when the royal forces began 
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to be ansnccessfol in the eastern counties. He was 
received with marks of great favor, for jast before 
this he had begun discharging the arrows of his 
satire which rankled like thorns in the sides of the 
Covenanters. It was probably while at Oxford that 
he composed " The Rebel Scott," the most noted of 
his satirical poems. 

In 1645, the poet was made Judge Advocate of 
the garrison at Newark under the governor, Sir 
Richard Willis. Here he performed his duties with 
much skill and diplomacy, while he continued to 
harass the enemies of Charles with stinging ridi- 
cule from his pen. When, in 1646, Newark, the 
last royal stronghold, surrendered, in accordance 
with the wishes of the King, Cleveland was allowed 
to go free. We now lose trace of him for nine 
years. That he lived with royalist friends during 
this period is probable, for he was entirely without 
means of support. He was not altogether idle, 
however, for he composed at least two elegies upon 
King Charles. It must have been during these 
years, too, and when he felt the weight of adversity 
and poverty, that he addressed the following lines 
to a patron : 

** I hare a suit to you that you would be 
So kind as Bend another Muit to me.** 

We next hear of Cleveland in 1655, when he 
was seized and thrown into Yarmouth prison. It 
was while he was confined at Yarmouth that he ad- 
dressed his noted petition to Cromwell, — a petition 
couched in direct and logical terms, and showing a 
fine courage and manliness. The poet's frankness 
and fearless spirit had its effect upon Cromwell, 
and he gave orders for Cleveland's release, — a 
most generous act on the Protector's part, be it 
confessed, for the man he was setting free had 
lampooned him without mercy. 

Cleveland now found in London a benevolent 
patron. This worthy M»cenas appears to have 
been the poet*8 fellow townsman, the counsellor 
Oneby. The sun of prosperity having again risen, 
Cleveland took chambers at Gray's Inn, and be- 
came a prominent member of a club of royalists to 
which " Hudibras " Butler is said to have belonged. 
Then, as the pathway of life was daily growing 
brighter, he was attacked by an epidemic fever, 
and died on the 29th of April, 1658. It is re- 
corded that his friends gave him ^* a splendid fun- 
eral," and poets vied with one another in singing 
his praises both in English and in Latin. He was 
buried in the Church of St Michael Royal, which 
was swept away by the deluge of fire that purged 
London in 1666. 

It was as a satirist that Cleveland was best known 
and most highly esteemed during his lifetime, and 
it is as a satirist that he will retain what slight hold 
he has upon fame. Yet, as was at the outset stated, 
he saw possibilities in other directions. His first 
ventures into the realm of poesy betrayed a most 
extravagant species of Marinism, and this tendency 
to exaggerate was always one of his most marked 
characteristics. He was often wont to goad a sim- 
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ile to death. In his *' Fuscara, or the Bee Errant, 
f uU as it is of single lines of great beauty, fancy 
runs completely mad, and so too in << The Sense's 
Festival." The best example of his efforts in the 
vein of the cavalier bards is a poem ^* Upon Phyllis 
Walking in the Morning before Sunrise." In this 
he shows a freshness and charm that remind one of 
Herrick. Here is an excerpt : 

" The wingM ohoritten began 
To ohiip their matins, and the fan 
Of whistling winds like organs played, 
Until their volnntaries made 
The wakened earth in odors rise 
To be her morning sacrifice. 
The flowers, called from oat their beds. 
Start and raise up their drowsy heads ; 
And he that for their color seeks 
Biay see it vaolting to her cheeks, 
Where roses mix ; no oivil war 
DiTides her York and Lancaster.** 

It is difficult to quote with entirety from Cleve- 
land. He is rarely sustained, and not infrequently 
offends against the canons of good taste. The 
song entitled ** On Black Eyes," however, is quite 
as happy as some pieces by his contemporaries to be 
found in anthologies of tchday. 

**In faith 'tis tme I am in lore ; 

'Tis yonr black eyes hare made me so ; 
My resolutions they lemore, 
And former nioenees overthrow. 

" Tliose glowing charooals set on fire 
A heart that former flames did shnn, 
Who, heretic nnto desire, 
Now*s judged to suffer martyrdom. 

" But, Beauty, since it is thy fate 
At distance thus to wound so sure, 
Thy virtues I will imitate. 
And see if distance prove a cure. 

** Tlien farewell mistress, farewell love. 
Those lately entertained desires 
Wise men can from that plague remove ; 
Farewell black eyes and farewell fires." 

The most extravagant of Cleveland's poems are 
two entitled ''For Sleep" and << Against Sleep." 
In these he outdoes Crashaw in the use of h3rper- 
bole. One moment sleep is "grief's antidote," 
" soul's charter," '' bodie's writ of ease," '' reason's 
reprieve," '' life's serenest shore," " a smooth-faced 
death," and '' the firm cement of unraveled hours "; 
the next it is '' joy's lethargy," '' the sense's cur- 
few," ''night's winter," "an unexplored chaos," 
" the unfathomed gulf of time," and other things 
equally dolef uL 

Passing from all this folly, we find that Cleve- 
land was probably the first English poet to make 
deliberate use of the dactyl and anapest, — that is, 
if we do not take into account the pre-Chaucerian 
rhymesters. Here was his opportunity of winning 
for himself a permanent place in literature ; and 
had he not been turned aside by force of circum- 
stances, those ear-catching measures that have so 
delighted latter-day readers and poets might have 
been given to the language more than a century 
earlier. In some of Cleveland's political pieces is 
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heard the trip of the anapest, and also in a rollick- 
ing poem reminiscent of ike poet's early Cambridge 
days. In a fantastic, impetuous lyric, " Mark An- 
tony," the dactyls go madly chasing one another. 
In form this is the precise counterpart of Scott's 
famous song in the <* Lady of the Lake," — 
** Row, ranali, row for the pride of the highlands." 

May it not be possible that Scott, poring over an 
unearthed copy of Cleveland's poems (almost as 
little known in Scott's time as now), came upon 
and was fascinated by the stanza in which the 
whimsical poem is cast, and adopted it for his own 
uses? 

The confusion, the spite, the bitterness of civil 
war, turned Cleveland's thoughts and energies to- 
wards those whom he considered the worst foes of 
the State, — the growing, the successful party that 
opposed the King. He quitted his experiments 
with anapests and dactyls, and began dealing strong 
blows widi iambics. He was the first poet to cham- 
pion the royal cause, and from the beginning of the 
conflict until the surrender of the garrison at New- 
ark he was untiring in his spirited attacks. He 
made himself very repugnant to the Covenanters, 
for we hear him spoken of by one of that body as 
'< that grand malignant of Cambridge." As a sa- 
tirist Cleveland has much of the virility of Donne. 
He uses to the best advantage his powers of exag^ 
geration, and even the tough Puritans winced under 
his lash of ridicule. He is at his best in << The 
Rebel Scott." In this scourging fashion he begins : 

** How I ProYidenoe I and yet a Scottish crew I 
Then Madam Nature weart black patches too." 

In another poem he urges Prince Rupert on with 
vehement lines; he raises an ironical <*Hue and 
Cry after Sir John Presbyter "; he shows burning 
indignation in the " King's Disguise "; and bursts 
forth in bitter vituperation in verses upon Crom- 
well. From these satires of Cleveland Butler drew 
his inspiration for <* Hudibras," one of the most re- 
markable satirical poems in the language, neglected 
though it is by modern readers; while Andrew 
Marvell and even Dryden felt their influence. 

In the character of Cleveland there is much to 
admire. He was steadfast in his principles when 
such men as Waller cringed and vacillated; he 
entered into the thick of the conflict with arm and 
pen while Cowley and Davenant fled to the French 
court, serving the cause far away from the actual 
scenes of struggle and distress. In a ponderous 
tome, " The History and Antiquities of Leicester- 
shire," compiled when an <<s" still had an "f "-ish 
look, there is a portrait of the poet taken from a 
painting by the artist Fuller. The face is strong 
and noble, set in a frame of long waving hair. In 
one hand is a scroll upon which is inscribed " The 
Rebel Scott," and encircling the portrait are these 

lines, — 

** This, this is he, who, in poetic rage, 
With scorpions lashed the madness of the age.*' 

Clinton Scollabd. 



COMM UNICA TIONS. 

THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN SPEECH. 
(To the Editor of The Diaim) 

The article on the Future of American Speech in the 
last issue of The Dial is one with which I agree in 
many partionlars, notably its plea for good books instead 
of trinal and trashy books, and of good English instead of 
sensational and bad English. As a student of language, 
however, and especially as one acquainted somewhat 
with the history of our English speech, I must dissent 
both from some of the facts cited, and from some of 
the conclusions drawn. For example, it has been es- 
tablished by indisputable proofs that Chaucer did not in 
any sense create the English language, nor did Luther 
create the German language, and without knowing Ital- 
ian I have no hesitancy in saying Dante did not ** cast 
in definite mould " the language of Italy. Chaucer, the 
scholar tells us, simply used the dialect with which he 
was familiar, the English of his native London, and 
that this dialect, by virtue of its being the language of 
the principal centre of English life and thought, not by 
reason of Chancer or any other single individual, be- 
came the standard literary language of Britain. In 
fact, the distinct coloring of southern dialect shown in 
Chaucer's works has left little if any trace in the liter- 
ary English of to-day. Chaucer, instead of creating 
the language, but marks the period at which London 
English began to occupy the place it has since held as 
the literary language of Britain. 

What now of American English in the light of mod- 
ern Unguistic science ? We all know that English of 
a fairly good sort, certainly not a peasant dialect of 
England, was brought to this country in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Since that time, while we 
have been much influenced by the literary language of 
Britain, we have also been developing under the nat- 
ural conditions of our national life a language in which 
any careful observer may find many words and idioms 
not now used in England. In other words, except for 
the unpleasant sense we usually attach to the term, we 
have an American dialect. Considered from the stand- 
point of London English, which is of course the natural 
development on English soil, American English is a 
dialect. Considered from an equally true point of 
view, it is now, whatever it was in the past, the fairly 
homogeneous language of sixty or seventy millions of 
people, and it would be a misnomer to call it a dialect 
in any such sense as is implied by saying that York- 
shire has a dialect. In fact, we have here the strange 
phenomenon of the language of a colony developing 
into the language of twice as many people as there are 
in the mother country. Moreover, the exponent of lin- 
guistic science puts aside all demurrer to this by saying 
simply, it was inevitable; for no two countries can be 
so separated as America and England, and retain ex- 
actly the same language. He will doubtless add, more- 
over, that no known power can now bring the two de- 
velopments from the same parent stock completely to- 
gether, although he will also say with The Dial that 
the two languages may never bcKsome unintelligible, and 
may even be kept from diverging widely. 

Let me say at once that I believe this as a scientific 
fact, and that in believing and stating it I put aside all 
patriotic motive. For certainly this is not a question 
of patriotism but of language science. It was a dream 
of Dr. Johnson, when he made his dictionary, that he 
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conld ** fix the language and put a stop to alterations." 
Onr own lexicographer, Webster, was wiser, for nearly 
a century ago he used language which even now, as far 
as we are concerned, is a fulfilled prophecy. In the 
preface to his dictionary of 1806 he says: 

" In each of the countries peopled by Engrllshmen, a dis- 
tanot dialect of the language will gradually be f oimed ; the 
pnnoipal of which will be that of the United States. In fifty 
yean from this time, the Ameriean-English will be spoken 
by more people than all the other dialects of the language, 
and in one hundred and thirty years, by more people than 
any other language on the globe, not excepting the CSiinese.'* 

But do not suppose I am advocating a laissez /aire 
doctrine in language either from choice or from neces- 
sity. All honor to good books and to the power they 
have of becoming a part of us, and so indirectly in- 
fluencing the language we use. Nor must we rely 
wholly upon the schools. The few good books that can 
ever be made a part of the school and college curri- 
culum will have slight power to affect American En- 
glish, unless to them be added the constant reading of 
good books outside the school, in youth and in maturity, 
a constant and widespread appreciation of that litera- 
ture which our cousins across the sea will not prevent 
us from reading, even if they claim it as their special 
inheritance. But I would emphasize the fact that if we 
would have a literature of our own, we must have a 
language genuinely ours. And if that literature is to 
be characteristic of us as a people, the language must 
first grow up naturally out of the conditions of our life. 
Sooner or later we must get over either trying to imi- 
tate our British cousins, or feeling deeply grieved when 
they kindly point out that we are not in all respects 
like themselves. We may continue te appreciate the 
best in them; we must still work out in our own way 
the best in us. Oliver Farrar Emerson. 

Camdl UnivenUy, April 20^ 189S. 



THE TEACHINO OF OUR MOTHER TONGUE. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

The question which The Dial takes up in its last 
issue as te ways and means for the reformation of the 
language written and spoken in America is one of lively 
and present interest. As to the need of this reformat 
tion, with due deference to writers of the Walt Whit- 
man school of speech, there can hardly be two opinions. 
But the number of opinions as to admissible methods of 
reform can be safely set down as infinite. Among these 
methods the one which aims at improvement in the 
teaching of English in the schools will probably be ac- 
cepted with least dissent, and it is therefore doubtless 
weU te begin the battle at this point. Already we are 
beginning to feel the stir of change in the teaching of 
our mother tongue and of all the literature that is em- 
bodied in it. ** The pathway to perfection is through a 
series of disgusts," says Mr. Pater, and although the 
divine discontent with the English of the schools which 
Mr. Adams and the Harvard committee have voiced is 
as yet somewhat too practical and near-seeing, the dis- 
gusts of Dr. Hall and of The Dial aim somewhat 
higher and look to a wider perfection than that which 
can be stated in terms of college admission require- 
ments in English. 

In this wider field the chief matter for dismay is the 
apathy of content with which the present state of our 
speech is viewed by the ogre of Public Opinion. To 
inoculate Public Opinion with the virus of discontent is 



the worthy task of the future. Let us begin by admit- 
ting that we are all of us halting and unsure of speech 
and that there is little health in us. A long toil with 
the elements of expression is the first great labor of 
education. But after all, it is not lack of proficiency 
in the mechanism of expression which marks out the 
American speech for suspicion; we are only too facile 
in atteining to the pedestrianism of prose. It is the 
lack of the qualities of distinction, of purity of speech, 
of style in the wider sense, which is degrading our cur- 
rent language. We lack ideals. Writing has ceased 
to be an art, and has become a trade, to be mastered 
by rules (if even by rules), and not by travail of spirit. 

Perhaps one cause of this stote of things, aside from 
the evil influence of the democratic ideal in such con- 
cernments, is that our American taste in matters of 
style, after being formed on the narrow models of Ad- 
dison and the eighteenth century writers in general 
(witness Irving and his contemporaries), has since out- 
grown their ideals of expression and has long been cast- 
ing about without success for something better, until 
out of so much free experimentetion the present law- 
lessness and slovenliness of style have resulted. It is 
time to build up a new ideal of writing. What ideal 
the American public will finally accept is the problem 
before us. The re^steblishmentof the artistic spirit in 
a national literature at any epoch is usually brought 
about by a recurrence to certain models of style, either 
native or foreign. It is perhaps significant in this in- 
stence that, as has been remarked, there is at present 
a tendency te renew the study of the great Elizabethan 
models of English literature. The *<Augusten" age 
has had its day. The <* flaming modem Anglicisms " 
(to use a pretty phrase of Lord Blackstone's) cultivated 
by the Carlyles and Froudes of our time, as well as the 
tedious Saxonisms of Freeman and the Germanizing 
school, have shone awhile, and now their light is fading. 
In the cycle of influences it were fitting that the great 
and vital style of the Elizabethans should have its turn, 
the style of Bacon, Hooker, Sidney, and a score of 
others. It is a style of infinite richness and distinction, 
and the study and imitation of its vital characteristics, 
whatever other danger it might present, would not pre- 
sent the danger of confirming onr democratic speech in 
the overflowing platitude tewards which it is now di- 
rected. Frederic Ives Carpenter. 

CkicoQO, April 17, 1893. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE AT A STATE 

UNIVERSmr. 

(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

In no study is the choice of methods so closely con- 
nected with local conditions as in that of English litera^ 
ture. The point of departure, the amount of work, and 
the kind of work, must all be determined mainly by the 
character of the preparatery schools and the average 
home surroundings of the pupils. Undoubtedly ninety 
per cent of the students at Columbia College are pre- 
pared at private schools, while an almost equally large 
proportion of the Cornell students obtain their training 
in the public schools of the state. In certain states, 
furthermore, greater attention is paid to English than 
in others, and the same holds good of different schools 
in the same stete. Although the second main condition, 
the degree of culture in the home, cannot be definitely 
tobulated, allowance can and must be made for it. In 
the following account, I wish to outline very briefly the 
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future policy of the University of lUinois as regards the 
teaching of English literature, a policy arranged in 
strict accordance with the local conditions, as these have 
impressed themselves upon me after a year's close ob- 
servation. The omission of language studies is due not 
to their absence in the course but to the fact that they 
do not come within the scope of my subject. 

One of the first difficulties that presented themselves 
was how best to give a general survey of the subject 
that should be both clear and comprehensive. Such a 
survey should aim at three results: 1, to indicate the 
main lines of literary development; 2, to impress the per- 
sonalities of the different authors upon the students; 3, to 
interpret the most characteristic works of these authors. 
The first two of these results may be best achieved, 
I am inclined to think, by lectures, the third by text- 
books with explanatory notes, supplemented by home- 
reading. There can be no intelligent treatment of lit- 
erature that does not bring out the relation it bears to 
life, and yet this principle, familiar to triteness, is, I 
fear, too often neglected in our college classes. 

The proper treatment of American authors was an- 
other stumbling block. My experience has led me to 
believe that they should not be treated separately but 
incorporated with the study of English prose and po- 
etry of the nineteenth century. Indeed, I should be 
inclined to go farther and leave this work entirely to 
the high school. 

There remains to be considered the introductory study 
of literature by the scientific students, who now form a 
section by themselves. As this is the only literary work 
open to them, a modification of the course is evidently 
called for. Some connection, also, should be nuide b^ 
tween it and their professional studies. This latter need 
will be met hereafter by a device which, to the best 
of my knowledge, is a novelty in the college curri- 
culum. After the completion of the general survey, 
which is accomplished in the first two of the three 
terms, the spring term will be devoted to the critical 
reading of scientific prose. Representative extracts 
from Darwin, Audubon, Agassiz, Buckle, Herbert Spen- 
cer, and others, will be discussed, together with the 
characteristics of the men themselves. Thus, while ob- 
taining a knowledge of good writing, the student of sci- 
ence will at the same time gain a broader professional 
culture. This same principle could be applied with ad- 
vantage in the case of students of art and musie. 

My Shakespeare class is conducted on a plan that 
would undoubtedly shock many good people. The reci- 
tations often become debates, in which each member is 
not only allowed but encouraged to express his own 
opinion on any disputed point. After a month of this, 
I had the satisfaction of being told by one of the most 
intelligent men in the class that for the first time in his 
life he had enjoyed reading Shakespeare. Some weeks 
ago, while <* The Merchant of Venice " was being read, 
Mr. Denton J. Snider delivered a lecture on that play 
at the University. The following morning he came 
into my Shakespeare class, the work being a discussion 
of the lecture. As the class was dispersing, one of the 
members asked me if I thought Mr. Snider would be 
willing to talk to them that afternoon. His consent fol- 
lowed immediately upon my request. For an hour he 
talked, answered questions and met objections, to the 
great delight and profit of seventy-five students. The 
very fact that his listeners did not agree with all that 
he said constituted the main value of the talk, for it 
inspired thought. It is not always possible to enliven 



one's Shakespeare class in such a way; it is possible, 
however, to make the story of his works a real living 
thing, and if this element be lacking it is not the fault 
of Shakespeare. 

The special treatment of the other subjects must be 
dismissed with a word. The chief aim is to give as com- 
plete an impression as possible of each au^or studied. 
Wherever it is practicable, the « Globe " editions are 
used as text-books, and in the literary courses philology 
and grammar are kept severely in the background, ex- 
cept in so far as these are necessary to the proper un- 
derstanding of the meaning. 

One special feature, though not a part of the regular 
course, and I shall close. Having noticed a very slight 
acquaintance with contemporary literature among my 
students, I started some months ago a series of informal 
talks on present literary topics, held every Friday after- 
noon and open to all students. While attended by com- 
paratively few, from seven to twenty, these meetings 
have been not without value in encouraging culture. 
Among the subjects treated were, << Authors I Have 
Met," « American Essayists," <• Ibsen," « The American 
Short Story." Discussion is encouraged, and the sub- 
jects are chosen by the class from a number suggested. 

Daniel Kilham Dodge. 

Champaign, IU„ April 18, 1893. 



LITERATURE AT INDLiNA UNIVERSITr. 
(To the Editor of Thb Diai..) 

It is interesting to notice Mr. Brander Matthews's 
objection to C. in The Dial of April 1. Mr. Matthews 
instructs Mr. C. that if he will get a catalogue of Col- 
umbia College he will change his opinion that *' Har- 
vard is the only institution where any considerable num- 
ber of courses in pure literature has been offered to 
advanced students." If Mr. Matthews will obtain a cata- 
logue of Indiana University, he will see that Columbia 
is not ** the only institution in America that has a pro- 
fessorship in literature in addition to a chair of En- 
glish language and literature, and a chair of rhetoric." 
For two years Professor Edward Howard Griggs and 
one instructor have given courses in the study of pure 
literature. These courses include a study of the great- 
est literary masterpieces, of the growth of literature in 
the various races and epochs, and of the evolution of 
literature in relation to Uf e. 

Geoboe Emort Fellows. 
Bloominffton, Ind., April SI, 189S, 



A QUESTION OF PROPRIBIT. 

(To the Editor of Thb Dlll.) 

My attention has been called to a communication in 
** The Nation " of April 20 holding up the following 
sentence from my recent article, « A Trio of Notable 
Women," as an awful example of impropriety: *< Under 
her hospitable mahogany were frequently stretched the 
eminent legs of Mrs. Barbauld, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Dr. Southey," etc. It may be worth while to say, for 
the benefit of the worried objector, that the playful ex- 
pression objected to is an old one, well seasoned, and 
justified by good usage. Thackeray was partial to it^ 
and rang many changes on it. You may find an in- 
stance in Chapter IX. of « The Great Hoggarty Dia> 
^ond.*" E Q J 

April £6, 1893, 
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Ei^t TUtiaa Haaksi. 



FSLIX Bahn's Bemikiscexcss.* 



The unequalled fascination of a well- justified 
autobiography is shown in the delightful pages 
of the ** Erinnerungen von Felix Dahn," which 
we are told contain zwar nicht " Dichtungj^^ nur 
" Wfxhrheit oris meinem JLeben.^^ Dahn's early 
life is connected entirely with Munich, where 
both his parents were for more than a lifetime 
leading actors in the Bavarian court theatre. 
It is a happy, wholesome boy's life which meets 
us, whose story can stand on the same shelf 
with '* Tom Brown " and Aldrich's " Story of 
a Bad Boy." 

The home was on the border of that superb 
park, the ^* English Garden," through which 
the rushing Isar speeds, and which gave a 
charming prospect at all seasons ; best of all 
for young Felix, there was behind the house a 
great garden enclosure, in whose beautiful and 
quiet shades the growing boy, who showed 
always a finely-strung and sympathetic nature, 
lived and dreamed his unconscious poetry in 
communion with the multiform plant and ani- 
mal life about him. Yet not only reveries, 
but hard blows and knocks have much place 
in the eight years of boyhood here, namely in 
the Hittersjnelej of which Dahn says, " They 
were the greatest happiness of my boyhood, 
perhaps the greatest and purest of my life." 
His youthful imagination, first fired by Schil- 
ler (from whose works he learned to read at 
the age of five), found endless delight in his- 
tory. Someone gave him the fourteen vol- 
umes of Becker's " Weltgeschichte," which 
he read through again and again, and in 
dreams and visions of the night took part in 
all wars and battles, and negotiated with kings 
and envoys. Half-a-dozen youngsters make the 
great back-garden their meeting-place, and 
after vivid representation of the main line of 
action, the chief warlike scenes are fought over, 
the trellises, summer-houses, and bowling-alley 
forming points for daring assault and valiant 
resistance, with weapons which came very near 
being perilous to life and limb. There was an 
aesthetic training in all this warfare, for the 
resources of costume and armor from which 
the boys (sons of artists or actors) drew, played 
no small part in developing an artistic sense. 
There was also developed an admirable profi- 

• ErimienmgBii yon Felix Dahn. In three Tolnmes. Leip- 
zig : Bratkopf nnd Hiirtel. 



ciency in the use of all imaginable weapons, 
a hardened and active body, and a spirit of 
self-control in the midst of the fight ; and 
these experiences tell for realism in much of 
Dahn's later descriptive writing. Like many 
gifted men, Dahn exhibited great powers at 
an early age, reminding one of Mill or Macau- 
lay. At sixteen he is quit of the gymnasium 
with distinction, and enters the University of 
Munich a passionately industrious student, — 
a character which he ever afterward main- 
tains. 

A little before this, a new romantic motive 
enters the boy's life when he first meets upon 
the street a pretty girl (" Didosa "), an appari- 
tion which overwhelmed him with an entirely 
new consciousness of the Ewig-weihliche^ hold- 
ing him under an all-potent infiuence for full 
seven years, and inspiring many thousand 
verses, — though he never ventures to address 
a spoken word to his goddess, whom he con- 
trives to pass daily on the street. The senti- 
mentality of all this would seem highly absurd 
were it not for its intense reality to his finely- 
organized temperament ; but the whole episode 
is not the least poetic chapter in the life of 
our author, and of its protective influence he 

says: 

" Wenn ich in meine Ehe getreten bin so rein und 
onbertthrt wie eine Jangfrau, wenn ich mir die Fhan- 
tasie und die Erinnemng unbefleckt erhalten hatte und 
habe — , ich verdanke das und die ideale Weihe auch 
air meiner spttteren heissen Liebespoesie dem sohonen 
Kinde, der stummen Heiligen, die ich nie gekiisst : 
Dank und Segen immerdar Uber < Didosa ! ' " 

In the University he is drawn irresistibly to 
philosophy (aged 16 !) and follows it with a 
devotion to study and a parsimony of time for 
all other attractions (including the ordinary 
diversions of the German student) which are 
almost incredible. (A vigorous polemic against 
the whole corps-system is one of the longer ar- 
gumentative parts of the work.) Preeminent 
in infiuence over him is the philosopher Karl 
von Prantl. His adored instructor was in these 
days beginning to excite the invidious suspic- 
ion of the ultramontane party, which somewhat 
later removed him from his philosophic chair, 
the signal of attack being Priest Oischinger's 
pamphlet, ^^ Der Anthropologismus des Dr. 
Prantl kritisch beleuchtet." Our young knight 
of the mtterspide shuts himself in his room 
day and night, writing in a high glow of in- 
dignation, and brings out after forty-eight 
hours the first '^ scientific " product of his in- 
tellect, which made a printed pamphlet of some 
fifty pages; the work sold successfully, and 
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made no small sensation at the time. In 
1852 Dahn leaves for Berlin to spend a year 
in strenuous work at law and philosophy, a 
year of undoubted fruitfulness for his intellec- 
tual and literary development. There come to 
the surface indications of rare personal attrac- 
tiveness in this fresh-spirited, high-minded boy, 
which makes him a great favorite in what are 
rightly the best homes in Berlin. The bril- 
liant group of younger scholars and authors 
soon discover and make a companion of the 
young poet, — for his last few years have been 
very productive in this field. Fritz Eggers, 
Kugler, Fontane, Heyse, Zollner, Scherenberg, 
and Otto Boquette welcomed him into their cir- 
cle of choice spirits. He is made much of in 
the home of Frau Birch-Pfeiffer, with whose 
much-admired daughter (later Frau Wilhel- 
mine von Hillern) an intimacy arises which 
almost ends in marriage. The utterly candid 
account of this relationship furnishes several 
very readable chapters. 

As is to be expected in so open a ^^ Confes- 
sion," the author makes a free statement of his 
philosophical position, which is by no means 
that of orthodox Christianity, despite its gos- 
pel of *^ renunciation." Its chief tenets are : 
An objective idealism, an ideal monism, the 
unity of " the world " and " world-law," rejec- 
tion of both materialism and supernaturalism, 
and subjection of the single to tiie higher gen- 
eral law as the basis for religion, morals, and 
law. 

The third volume has to do with the last years 
in Mimich (1854-1868) as legal practioner and 
Privatdocent in the University. As a sort of as- 
sistant for three years in justices' courts, Dahn 
obtained a wholesome practical knowledge of 
daily affairs and human nature ; especiaUy of 
the Bavarian peasant, who, it may be said, is 
not precisely the ideal figure of art and fiction. 
A moving description is given of the dreaded 
final ^'^ AasessoTjyrufung^^^ lasting two weeks, 
from which the young man carried off first 
honors in the kingdom of Bavaria. Such a 
distinction opened up the most seductive pros- 
pects in legal life. The Minister of the In- 
terior urges him to become an assistant in his 
department, promising him a rapid and bril- 
liant career in the service. Dahn, who had 
gone into legal work only as the necessary 
opening to academic life, does not waver in his 
purpose, and has the moral support (the only 
kind he will consent to receive) of his father. 
^^ Let the young man follow his heart I " says 
the latter ; and at the age of twenty-two the 



hopeful PrivcUdocetU begins his six years of 
hard, unremunerated labor, under the utmost 
stress for money, and tormented always by 
fear of financial dependence. For support, 
there is some work on King Max's ^^ Bavaria," 
which suddenly fails in time of need, and a 
long bitter experience of servile hack-writing 
for bread, on subjects uncongenial and unfa- 
miliar, which must be driven through in hot 
haste for publication, and whose result is so 
often returned as ^* unavailable." Despite his 
personal popularity in the city, there was a cer- 
tain lack of practical recognition on the part 
of the powers that were, helped along by the 
fact that the youth had already become not a 
little ^^ famous " as a philosophical speculator 
and a writer of verse. We have this observa- 
tion : 

<<Aii individual who is a university professor can carry 
on any sort of secondary avocation without losing caste, 
or forfeiting his reputation among ministers or peri- 
wigged colleagues as a blameless craftsman. He can 
ride, fish, hunt, play croquet and lawn-tennis, go trav- 
eling for no scientific purpose, play chess and skat till 
stars and (long before h thoughts begin to pale; can 
paint in oil and water-colors and in the open-air, play on 
instruments to driving his fellow men deaf; can friU 
ter away every evening till midnight in society endowed 
with intellect — or money ! — especially he can be a 
politician to the death, passing term after term away 
from his university in Parliament or in the lower or 
(rarely) upper chamber of his own state; he can adorn 
all voters' meetings with his orations, write political 
leaders daily, carry on political journals, sit for hours 
in the city council, or, as a father of the church, main- 
tain its existence or (as far as such a thing can be im- 
agined) reform it. All this, though it takes inconceiv- 
ably more time, is permitted, and is in some degree 
helpful to a career, fiut woe to him who has Imagin- 
ation, and gives it out in verses 1 From that very hour 
he is looked at with shrugging of the shoulders, as one 
who has fallen from hb dignity. Let him be never so 
beloved and stimulating as a teacher, let him have pub- 
lished more and better scientific woric than his col- 
leagues, judges and censors who have not been contam- 
inated by Imagination; 'tis of no avail, the poet, even 
though he be undoubtedly gifted, has lost his birth- 
right, and even if he have complete success, such gross 
violation of propriety is to be < looked at with censure.' 
Ah, how many of these Patriarchs of the Faculty would 
be benefitted by a single grain of Imagination 1 With- 
out ascertain amount of it, nothing can be produced or 
given form, even in science." 

In the midst of such burdens and anxieties 
we find Dahn, as in Berlin, a very welcome 
guest in the best circles. He draws some in- 
teresting contrasts between North and South 
German social habits. The centre of the most 
stimulating academic intercourse at the time 
was the Thiersch household. At the reunions 
here, eating and drinking were kept commend- 
ably in the background ; music, conversation. 
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and an occasional little impromptu address filled 
ap the short evening from eight to eleven. At 
nine o'clock Herr Hofrath Thiersch wandered 
in, often with an open book in his hand, fresh 
from his work in his library, continuing his 
thinking aloud. Once he broke into an ani- 
mated discussion on agricultural chemistry, 
with the words : ^^ No, no, the Idea hcts an ac- 
tual existence in Plato ! " Imagine the cold 
horror of a well-bred company in Chicago, for 
instance, at such an intrusion ! There were 
also distinguished artistic, musical, and literary 
gatherings at Kaulbach's, Bluntschli's, and 
Father Dahn's, and a group of young poets, 
^^The Crocodiles," under the dictatorship of 
Geibel, which included Heyse, Lingg, Boden- 
stedt, and Melchior Meyer. 

To many, the richest chapters will be those 
(24-81) which tell of Dahn's intimate rela- 
tions with Riickert and Scheffel. The great 
figure of Riickert, standing at the end of the 
classic period of Grerman poetry, shows its 
most attractive personal side. His frank re- 
cognition of DiJin's boyish talents was the 
cheering note of victory which made waiting 
for success an easy thing. Scheffel and Dahn 
are perhaps the most nearly related in point of 
gifto of i^eru writers, a^d it is helpful to 
one's good opinion of humanity to find that 
they were best of friends. 

There is not much publication in this stren- 
uous period, but the beginnings of much later 
work. The ^^ Kampf um Rom " (which Dahn 
does not consider his best work, in spite of its 
great popularity) owes its origin to the polit- 
ical relations between Italy, Austria, and France 
in 1858. The next year it was laid away, in 
a general feeling of distrust as to poetical gifts. 
(Later, 1874, Dahn knelt before the stove to 
bum up the whole manuscript. Chancing to 
notice a few passages which seemed to him 
rather good, he stood up and read them to his 
wife, before x^ommitting them to the fire. She 
took the paper from his hands, saying in her 
own decided way, ^^ You shan't bum that up ! ") 
Finally, under worries and excessive mental 
work, health is threatened, and on physician's 
advice Dahn makes a sojourn in the Tyrol and 
northern Italy, employing his time chiefly in 
exploring the ancient archives in the deserted 
and haunted city, Ravenna. Almost in despair 
as to future resources, he receives the joyful 
news of an appointment to an '^ extraordinary 
professorship " in the legal faculty of Wiirz- 
burg, with a salary of three hundred dollars a 
year. Later volumes are to treat of his pro- 



fessor's life at that place, Konigsberg, and 
Breslau. 

The charm of these volumes lies in their 
frankness, their invincible sprightliness, and 
the society into which they lead us ; their effect 
is helped, rather than hindered, by the free 
and discursive treatment. Throughout there 
is an idyllic touch of natural and artistic beauty, 
and a high idealism with which we whirling 
Americans find it sometimes good to come into 
contact. Nowhere do we remember to have 
seen truer or more lasting friendships recorded. 
Lastly, these books are welcome and of perma- 
nent value, not only for the near view they 
give of poet, novelist, jurist, and dramatist, but 
because we recognize in Dahn, — from his en- 
thusiastic absorption in his chosen theme, and 
from his heroic studies in this special field, — 
the typical exponent of Germanics, in the wid- 
est sense of the term. 

James Taft Hatfield. 

Northwettem University, 



An Ixside View of Waterloo.* 

On his return from Elba (March, 1815), 
Napoleon found France divided in his favor, 
and all Europe united against him. He prob- 
ably hoped for a general peace, but was con- 
fronted by a general war. Every power en- 
tered the adverse coalition, and the ambas- 
sadors he tried to send out were all stopped at 
the very frontier of France and sent back to 
Pans. 

This being the situation, while I may not 
dispute Mr. Bopes's opinion, put forth in his 
new ^^ Campaign of Waterloo," that the army 
with which the great commander invaded Bel- 
gium to meet Wellington and Bliicher was 
one of the best he ever commanded, and easily 
the best of the three in the field, yet a feeling 
will intrude that the men composing it fought 
rather as a ^^ forlorn hope " than as a cheerful 
and confident body of soldiers, foreseeing not 
only honor and glory but victory and repose. 
One general officer, with his staff, deserted to 
the enemy before a blow was struck. The 
Prussians at Ligny, though defeated (June 
16), fought with an obstinacy which showed 
that Napoleon's lessons in the art of war had not 
been lost upon them. On the same day Ney 
actually failed in his attack on the British- 
Continental force at Quatre Bras, though the 

* Thb Gampaiov of Watbbloo : A Military History. By 
John Godman Ropes. New York : CSharles Seribner's Sons. 
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French Marshal (Ney) had more men under 
his command (not all engaged) than had Wel- 
lington. 

The two battles were eoiue on at the same 
time, within sound of e^h other's gnns ; and 
one whole French corps (d'Erlon's), through 
Ney's failure to do his best, passed the en- 
tire day vibrating between the two, not fir- 
ing a shot in either ; though to act on Quatre 
Bras would have defeated Wellington, and to 
act on Ligny would have turned Bliicher's de- 
feat into a ruinous rout. In either case Wa- 
terloo never would have been lost and won — 
never would have been fought. Later, Napo- 
leon thought that Blucher was retreating south- 
east toward Namur (his base), while in fact the 
tough old fighter — seventy-three years old and 
badly hurt in the battle — abandoned his base, 
stuck to the fighting line, and went straight; 
northward to Wavre, where he was dose to 
Wellington's left elbow when (J une 18) the 
death-struggle took place at Waterloo. Na- 
poleon's mistake made him detach Grouchy, 
with 33,000 men, to follow Bliicher and his 
Prussians, while he himself pursued Welling- 
ton and his conglomerate force toward Brus- 
sels. If Napoleon had not made that mistake, 
Waterloo might still have been lost and won ; 
only the winners and losers would have changed 
places. 

Grouchy found what road Bliicher had taken 
and obeyed Napoleon's instructions to follow 
him, — obeyed them too literally ; for when, at 
Walhein, he heard the guns at Waterloo to 
the northwest, he still marched north, because 
the Prussians had marched north. Then when 
he reached Wavre, he attacked the single di- 
vision left there, while Blucher, with two 
whole corps, had gone west to Waterloo, to fall 
on the French right and roll it up like a scroll. 
If Grouchy had cut across, and taken Bliicher 
in flank (as General Gerard had urged when 
they heard the guns), again the fortune of the 
day would have been other than it was ; for. 
Wellington was on his last legs when Bliicher 
made his terrible diversion. 

On the field of Waterloo Napoleon found 
the English-Dutch-Belgian-Hanoverian-Bruns- 
wicker force — only 81,000 of the 93,000 be- 
ing English — in a strong position, and ready 
to fight him. At daybreak (June 18) he too 
was ready, so far as the massing of his army 
was concerned ; but it had rained steadily for 
days together, and the ground was in a terrible 
condition, especially for cavalry. The rain 
stopped during the morning, and at one in the 



afternoon the French began the fight. Four 
hours of death and destruction followed, and 
up to that time success had favored the French. 
One Dutch-Belgian brigade had been driven 
off the field, and the advance post on the En- 
glish centre — La Haye Sainte — was held by 
their enemies. It might be called the key to 
the position, for it gave an enfilading fire to the 
French artiUery. Then, far away to the east- 
ward, on the heights of St. Lambert, the dark 
line of Bliicher's advance began to be visible — 
a cloud that would never clear away from Na- 
poleon's horizon. If the battle had begun three 
hours sooner, and continued as it had begun, 
Bl-cher would have been too late, and again 
history would have a different tale to tell. 

Ney, who at Quatre Bras had fallen short of 
his high reputation, also did poorly at Water- 
loo. Hougomont, in front of the British right, 
was a stone house, surrounded by stone walls 
and gateways, all loop-holed for musketry. 
Ney, in command of the French left, had the 
task of taking it, and set about the job in an 
unpardonably cruel and wasteful way: by send- 
ing infantry against it without first making 
way for them with his artiUery. All day the 
brave French assailed it, ineffectually ; losing, 
it is said, 2000 killed in that one spot, and 
wrecking the Second Corps so that when the 
final and crucial test came those troops were 
unavailable. The test was when Napoleon had 
to turn his whole attention to the Prussians, 
leaving Ney in command in front of the En- 
glish-allied force. Ney, essentially a cavalry 
officer, did what would now be thought sui- 
cidal, and what even then proved a disastrous 
failure : he sent all the cavalry he could mus- 
ter to attack the English infantry massed in 
squares of regiments. The entire attacking 
force was ruined ; not a single English square 
was broken by the cavalry. (Some were crushed 
by the French artillery.) 

The sacrifice of the French infantry around 
Hougomont was what threw Ney upon his cav- 
alry for the assault of the English centre after 
his chief had gone off to fight the Prussians ; 
and then when, later, Napolean himself and 
the Guard itself had been thrown fruitlessly 
against the same centre, and had been fairly 
and flatly beaten, the absence of the splendid, 
ruined cavalry made the defeat a rout, and 
Waterloo Napoleon's last battle. 

The all-day pounding of Napoleon's 250 
pieces of artillery, the early rout of the Dutch- 
Belgian brigade (which, by the way, had been 
falsely, cruelly, and improperly thrown out 
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into an exposed place quite iu front of the 
centre), the exhaustion under the wild assaults 
of the cavalry, these blows, together with the 
other casualities of battle, had thinned the En- 
glish line to a thread. Whole regiments had 
ceased to exist, and there were no new ones to 
take their places. The enfilading fire from 
the newly-captured elevation of La Haye Sainte 
made much of the English line '^ untenable," 
in soldierly parlance. Sir James Shaw-Ken- 
nedy, who was on this part of the line, says : 
^^La Haye Sainte was in the hands of the 
enemy, idso the knoll on the other side of 
the road, also the garden and ground on the 
Anglo-AUied side of it. Ompteda's brigade 
was nearly annihilated and Kielmansegge's so 
thinned that those two brigades could not 
hold their position."* Yes, it was ^'unten- 
able," and yet the indomitable Britons held it. 
'* They did not know they were beaten." The 
Iron Duke sat on his grey horse and rode back 
and forth along the wreck of his line, cool and 
quiet — silent except where some r^pment 
needed a word of encouragement or admoni- 
tion. Such was the state of things when, about 
7 P. M., Napoleon felt free to leave the re- 
pulsed Prussians on his right and make the ef- 
fort of his life, — strike the blow which proved 
to be his last. 

Of the 12,000 men composing the Ghiard 
<the " Old," the " Middle," and the " Young " 
Ouards), he had 4000 or less at his dispo^Q. 
Himself joining and addressing them (not at 
their head, as is absurdly said), he turned them 
over to Ney, who threw them against the 
same sore spot, the centre, the place where had 
occurred the only French success of the day, 
and where lay the only avenue of retreat for 
the English in case of defeat. They made their 
assault — perhaps the most famous charge in 
all history. 

How did they advance ? What was their 
formation for that awful half-mile march ? It 
was in column, the narrow, deep formation, 
wherein only the front-rank men see their road 
and their enemy; their followers feeling the 
blows, but powerless to return them. It would 
be absurd for a single non-military critic to find 
fault with a formation sanctified by immemo- 
rial tradition and used by the great master of 
battle, if it were not that the whole fighting 

*Sir James was a very distrngraished soldier of the Penin- 
sular War (where he was known as ** The Intrepid *'), and a 
writer as well. He was a staff officer on dnty near the centre 
at Waterloo, and was a most intimate friend of the Dnke of 
Wellington. Mr. Vernon Shaw-Kennedy, of Chicago, is lus 



world has since condemned and abandoned it. 
But now that it is a thing of the past, one won- 
ders that it endured so long after the use of 
fire-arms made it an absurdity. The phalanx of 
spear-armed men was formidable against spear- 
armed foes ; but the phalanx of musket-armed 
men is the mere sport of cannon and musketry 
— a pasture for flanking buUets and plunging, 
tearing cannon-ehot. 

This devoted body of veterans advanced with 
a front (in echelon) of only seventy men I The 
French cannon, which had been pouring their 
shot into the enemy's thin, dwindling hue, sud- 
denly ceased ; while the cannon opposed to them 
volleyed and thundered with redoubled feroc- 
ity. The English infantry reserved its volley 
until the leading files of the assault were within 
— it is said — thirty paces ; then it opened fire, 
and the head of the most advanced column went 
down like grass before a prairie-fire ; and like 
a prairie-fire the destruction in front carried 
destruction with it to all beyond. The Guard 
recoiled — and that was *' the end of all things." 
The British and their associates sprang for- 
ward on the retreating masses, and the Em- 
peror himself was hurried to the rear. But 
there the indomitable Bliicher — soldier from 
scalp to toe, and a violent personal hater of 
Napoleon — had renewed his assault and made 
it triumphant. There were those who thought 
the English- Allied line had done enough and 
that the pursuit should be left to the Prus- 
sians, but the Iron Duke would not have it so. 
He said — or others have said for him — that 
to leave the Prussians to gather the spoils 
would make the world think that the Prus- 
sians had won the victory. They surely did 
not. Whether they could or could not have 
done what the English did that day may be left 
in doubt. We of the Anglo-Saxon race are 
prone to think that the line of Waterloo would 
not have been held by any other race on earth 
except our own. 

At the crossing of the Dyle, some five miles 
away, a hundred pieces of French artillery 
were captured. This shows the completeness 
of the allied victory. Brave Grouchy,* whose 
error of omission was one of the many causes 
leading to the disaster, was left in command 
of the relics of the army. Brave blundering 
Ney was tried, condemned, and shot as a 
traitor to Louis XVIII., the Bourbon King of 

*M. Masnre, a connection of Marshal Grouchy, now on 
dnty in Chicago on the French Commission to the World's 
Columbian Ebcpoeition, indicates the family feeling to he that 
the Marshal stood too much in awe of Napoleon, and fol- 
lowed his orders too implicitly. 
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France, who, by the way, was all this time at 
Ghent, safely beyond the hearing of the bat- 
tles waging in his behalf. 

So there were six possibUities, the occur- 
rence of any one of which would either have 
prevented Waterloo or reversed its result : (1) 
A quicker seizure of Quatre Bras by Ney, 
whereby his lost day would have been saved, 
and d'Erlon's corps thrown upon Bliicher's 
right and rear, forcing the Prussians to retreat 
to Namur on the southeast instead of Wavre 
on the north. (2) A better handling of d'£r- 
lon's troops, whereby either English or Prus- 
sians would have been crushed. (8) Wiser 
orders to Grouchy. (4) Wiser interpretation 
by Grouchy of the orders he did receive. (6) 
An earlier attack at Waterloo (supposing it 
to have been physically possible). (6) Less 
haste and waste after the attack did begin. 

On the other hand, certain better disposi- 
tions might have been made by the Allies, 
with more or less probable effect on the out- 
come. Wellington could have had his force at 
Quatre Bras tweniy-four hours earlier. He 
could easily have had Colville's 18,000 men 
added to his fighting-line at Waterloo, for they 
were idle all day within reach of his right and 
rear. 

But after all, ^^ cAe aara sara.^^ It was to be, 
and it was. Even if Bliicher had gone one 
way and WeUington anoilier, if Brussels had 
been taken and Belgium declared for Napoleon ; 
there were still England, Prussia, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Holland, and the rest to deal with, and 
France, if not hostile, yet exhausted and di- 
vided. Imperialism was doomed, and now it is 
dead. Peace to its ashes ! — and on its ashes 
Peace thrives. Continued peace and liberty in 
France will yet overthrow imperialism in Ger- 
many and both Waterloo and Sedan be aven&red. 

Curious are the winnowings of history. Cam- 
bronne, with his ^^ La Garde meurt^ et ne se 
rend pa^^'* is not even mentioned in Mr. John 
C. Bopes's " Campaign of Waterloo," of which 
work a few words in closing this article. 

The book is one of simple facts, military and 
personal, and is more readable than a novel. 
To a reader who has ever seen war, it is en- 
trancbg ; he begrudges the time taken from 
it even to eat and sleep. He inevitably agrees 
with most of Mr. Bopes's conclusions, except 
perhaps where he forgets that even soldiers are 
not mere machines, and finds fault with delays 
that were evidently only pauses for sleep. On 
paper it is easy to start men at dawn (8 a. m. 
at that time and place) to obey an order given 



at midnight ; but in the field it is often shown 
that the troops who hear the hateful reveille 
when their sleep is at its deepest and best are 
passed on the march by others who were allowed 
to rest three hours longer. 

Another criticism must be made, one regard- 
ing Mr. Bopes's style, clear and graphic as it 
is. The book is marred by the continual repe- 
tition of one error, — an error so obvious that 
it would not pass the proof-room of a leading 
Chicago daily paper. I mean the misuse of 
'^ have been," — its repetition where its second 
appearance is not only superfluous but erro- 
neous : ^^ As for Ziethen, he could not have 
come up till half-past seven o'clock, which 
would have been to late for him to have been 
of any use to the English" (p. 828). The 
author means that it would have been too late 
to &6 of use. It can never be too late to have 
been anything. The error occurs constantly ; 
the examples if brought together would make 
a string of sentences equalling the well-known 
test phrase : ^* If I had known it had been you 
I should have tried to have gone to have seen 



you 



Joseph Eibkland. 



THB £XP£lUM£XTAIi INVESTIGATION OF 

EVOIiUTION.* 



The importance of experimental study of the 
higher problems of evolution, as to which biol- 
ogists are now pretty well agreed, is strongly 
set forth by the eminent French biologist, M. 
De Yarigny, in a series of lectures originally 
delivered in the Edinburgh ^^ Summer School 
of Art and Science," and now collected into a 
volume. As stated in his preface, he has not 
attempted to cover the whole subject of evolu- 
tion ; and he has, naturally, given most atten- 
tion to facts and documents from French 
sources. His especial purpose is to show what 
should be done, in future, on behalf of the 
evolution theory, and his conclusion is that the 
only method of securing any further advance 
in solving the problems of organic evolution 
is by experiment. In the first lecture is given 
a general statement of the evolution hypoth- 
esis, and the gradual growth of this hypothesis, 
especially in French literature. The ideas of 
Claude Duret (1606), de MaUlet (1748), Rob- 
inet (1766),BufiEon (1761.6),Lamark(1809), 
and Geoffry St. Hilaire, are summarized. Es- 

*ExpBaiMEirrAL Evolution: Leofenres deliyeied in th» 
** Summer School of Art and Sotenoe,*' Edinboigli. By 
Henry De Yarigny, D.Sc. New York : Maomillan & Go. 
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pecial attention is called to the veteran French 
botanist Naudin, who in 1852 published a very 
interesting paper on the Origin of Species, in 
the ** Revue Hortioole." Naudin says : 

** We do not think that Nature has made her species 
in a different fashion from that in which we proceed 
oorseWes in order to make our variations. To say the 
truth, we have practised her very method. When we 
wish, out of some zoological or botanical species, to ob- 
tain a variety which answers to such or such of our 
needs, we select out of the large number of the indi- 
viduals of this species so as to make them the starting 
point of a new stirp, those which seem already to depart 
from the specific type in the direction which suits us, 
and by a rational and continuous sorting of the descend- 
ants, after an undetermined number of generations, we 
create types or artificial species which correspond more 
or less with the ideal type we had imagined, and which 
transmit the acquired characters to their descendants 
in proportion to the number of generations upon which 
our efforts have been bearing. Such is, in our opinion, 
the method followed by Nature; as well as by ourselves; 
she has wished to create races conformable to her 
needs, and with a comparatively small number of prim- 
itive types, she has successively, and at different peri- 
ods, given birth to all the animal and vegetable species 
which people the earth.** 

To this the author remarks : '^ Now this method 
is exactly that which we know under the name 
of Natural Selection and Artificial Selection." 
Naudin's name deserves, therefore, a high place 
in the history of the progress of evolutionary 
thought. 

De Yarigny gives a review of the general 
proofs of evolution — palseontolog^cal, embryo- 
logical, morphological. None of these is abso- 
lutely conclusive, however, and the only true 
method is to demonstrate the transformation of 
one species into another. To do this experi- 
mental evolution is necessary. He recites the 
facts that lie at the basis of experimental trans- 
formism and at the same time display its con- 
ditions and its methods. Of these he distin- 
guishes three groups: The first and most 
important comprises the facts that illustrate 
variability in the state of nature — natural or 
*^ spontaneous " variability ; the second group 
includes the facts of variation under domesti- 
cation and culture ; the third presents the facts 
illustrating the direct influence of environ- 
ment as a factor of modification and trans- 
formation. The interest of these lectures con- 
sists not only in the comprehensive account of 
the researches and experiments of others, but 
also of the new experiments made by the au- 
thor himself. He shows that a high degree of 
variability exists among animals and plants in 
the natural state as well as under domestica- 
tion, and that through the modification of en- 



vironment we are able to determine some 
changes in organisms. These facts provide 
the basis and suggest the methods of experi- 
mental transformism. These methods must 
rest upon the basis of experiment as applied 
to the efficiency of the factors of evolution. 
The author accepts, with Le Conte, five such 
factors : First, environment ; second, use and 
disuse ; third, natural selection ; fourth, sex- 
ual selection ; fifth, physiological selection. 
He gives many suggestions in regard to the 
nature of these experiments, and then remarks : 

** What is required for their execution is an institu- 
tion of some sort specially devoted to this line of in- 
vestigation. It appears to me that this institution 
should comprise the following essential elements: Rather 
extensive grounds ; a farm with men experienced in breed- 
ing, agriculture, and horticulture; some greenhouses, and 
a laboratory with the common appliances of chemistry, 
physiology, and histology. Of course this must be lo- 
cated in the country. It is very important to have ex- 
perienced farm-hands, and a good chemist and histolo- 
gist are necessary in the staff of the institution. Into 
the details of the work of the chemists, histologists, and 
physiologists, it is not necessary now to enter; the mere 
enumeration of the varied facts that have been quoted 
shows that their services are of the utmost usefulness, 
and are quite necessary for the investigation of the r^ 
suit. The cooperation of many outsiders might be of 
great use. Young men might spend some time — three, 
four, or five years, or more — in attending especially to 
some of the experiments in course of execution, in the in- 
vestigation of some special points. Many friends of sci- 
ence also could do good work and help greatly by agree- 
ing, for example, to cultivate in various localities the same 
species of plant, or to cooperate in breeding special va^ 
rieties of animals, and reporting the results. The insti- 
tution for this experimental investigation would thus be- 
come the headquarters for all that concerns evolution, 
and its influence would make itself felt in all depart- 
ments of natural history, and thus create a strong cur- 
rent in the line which, sooner or later, must be opened. 
That this will be the case, I do not entertain the slight- 
est doubt. The thing must be done. It is a matter 
of money — as usual. The matter is of sufficient im- 
portance when we consider that nothing less is proposed 
than an application of experiment to the solution of one 
of the highest problems of science, and the one in which 
thinking mankind is most interested." 

With the expression of these hopes, the au- 
thor finishes his highly interesting book. We 
fully agree with him that experimental work 
in biology is of the greatest importance for the 
future. The matter has been fully considered 
in the programme of courses in biology at the 
University of Chicago. '^It is a matter of 
money — as usual,'* De Varigny says, correctly. 
May we hope that this will prove a small mat- 
ter for Chicago, and that it will soon have the 
first biological experimental station. 

Geobge Baub. 

University qf Chicago, 
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The Ibrepr£Ssibl.e Confi.ict.* 



" The Anti-slavery Movement " might very 
well be the title of the first two volumes of Mr. 
J. F. Rhodes's " History of the United States." 
Mir. Rhodes proposes to write the history of 
the United States from 1850 to 1885. The 
parts already published treat almost exclu- 
sively of the Slavery Question from the Com- 
promise of 1850 to the election of Lincoln, the 
discussion of tariffs, homesteads, and the like, 
during the same period, being reserved for sub- 
sequent volumes. 

A chapter is devoted to the rise of the Anti- 
slavery Movement to 1850, and there is a very 
interesting and valuable examination of negro 
slavery and of its effects. Whatever plausible 
arguments in justification of it were advanced 
at the South before the war are clearly pre- 
sented ; but this very fairness of statement 
only serves to reveal in fuUer light the utter 
rottenness of the system. The reader will con- 
clude this chapter with the feeling that under 
a thorough analysis there was complete lack 
of the slightest redeeming«feature in slavery, 
that in no particular and from no point of view 
could a case be made out for it. The author 
shows the greatest familiarity with the growth 
and changes of public opinion as mirrored in 
the daily and weekly press. The Northern and 
the Southern newspapers have been thoroughly, 
it would almost seem exhaustively, searched 
for all the light they throw upon the progress 
of the struggle. 

The brief but lively and effective estimates 
of the character and career of public men form 
a conspicuous feature of the work. Every 
reader must feel that in the main Mr. Rhodes's 
judgments are singularly fair. Whether con- 
sciously or not, the author has made the inter- 
est of these two volumes centre about Douglas. 
While the great ability and force of Douglas 
are fully recognized, he is regarded, in re- 
spect to his advocacy of " popular sover- 
eignty," as actuated solely by ambition for the 
Presidency. Mr. Rhodes portrays in strong 
colors the betrayal of faith and the evil policy 
involved in the Kansas-Nebraska Act. Partic- 
ularly noticeable, also, is the way in which the 
author brings out the fact that while in 1854 
the North seemed solid against Douglas's meas- 
ure, his doctrine of "popular sovereignty" 
was, as an instrument for making Kansas free, 

* HiBTOBT OF THE UNITED Statss, from the Comptomiae 
of 1860. By James Ford Rhodes. Vol. I., 1850-1854 ; Vol. 
n., 1854-1800. New York : Harper A Brothers. 



afterwards to win him hundreds of thousands 
of Northern adherents. Mr. Shodes conveys 
the idea that Douglas did not in 1854 believe 
in his own doctrine, but thinks that his earlier 
bad motives and bad statesmanship were largely 
redeemed by his course after 1858. 

Exception may be taken to the relative 
prominence given to certain matters. Notably 
a much fuller exposition of the Dred Scott case 
would be desirable, even at the expense of the 
interesting account of the yellow fever in New 
Orleans, which, in fact, appears out of place. 
The author might go more fully into strictly 
constitutional questions without detriment to 
the readable character of his book. 

But the principal criticism to be passed 
upon the work is that it misses the most com- 
prehensive point of view. United States his- 
tory has been written as if but for the slavery 
question we should have had no history wordi 
the writing, whereas in fact it would be much 
better worth the writing. Our real history 
consists, first, in our national growth and, sec- 
ond, in the advance of democracy in politics 
and economics. It must therefore be treated 
in the light of the great vital forces of national 
unity and of democratic progress. Slavery is 
to be studied merely as an obstacle to their 
regular and normal working. The most sig- 
n^cant and far-reaching aspects of the occu- 
pation of Kansas or of Texas are entirely in- 
dependent of the slavery question. Slavery 
threatened to disrupt the Union, and, even if 
this extreme danger had not existed, the social 
and economic system of the South was irre- 
concilable with our national purposes and des- 
tiny. So that, after all is said, the War of 
1861 was a war for the Union, and if it be- 
came also a war for the overthrow of slavery 
where it existed, it was because slavery was in- 
compatible with real national unity, with strong 
harmonious national development. 

In fact, the matter has an even broader as- 
pect. The fundamental fact in all modem po- 
litical history is the development of national 
unity, — what some have been pleased to term 
in our own case "manifest destiny," — the in- 
clusion under one government of peoples whose 
traditions, interests, feelings, are sufficiaitly 
similar to permit of political union. So strong 
is this tendency that it has led in many cases 
to more or less successful attempts to create 
the necessary conditions for the desirable po- 
litical amalgamation. In every European state, 
let us repeat, this principle of political unity 
and national development has been fundamen- 
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tal, and the same forces that everywhere in 
Europe have been for centuries tending toward 
the formation of larger and larger politic^d ag- 
gregates have always made the American peo- 
ple instinctively feel that, with the exception 
of lands whose populations were clearly inca- 
pable of ready assimilation, every possible inch 
of North America must be secured for the es- 
tablishment of one homogeneous, politically 
united nationality. However unjustifiable may 
have been the annexation of Texas in the way 
and for the purposes it was actually acquired, 
it was still desirable and necessary that Texas 
should be ours, for the same reasons that it 
was desirable and necessary that the South 
should not form a separate nation. Thus the 
slavery struggle is the subordinate and not the 
principal fact in our history ; it is to be studied 
in its dependence upon the irresistible expan- 
sion of American democracy. 

Consider, for example, die light thrown by 
taking this proper standpoint upon Douglas's 
contention that to reject ^^ popular sover- 
eignty " was to abandon our fundamental prin- 
ciple of self-government. The true answer to 
this is to point out the relation of the principle 
of national unity to the principle of democ- 
racy. Under modem conditions the former is as 
essential and sacred a principle as the latter. 
And so it is the people as a whole that must 
decide questions vitally affecting the whole 
country. The overthrow of slavery was essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of our national ends, 
and the question could not be left to local op- 
tion. Douglas failed to see that the Jacksonian 
theory of democracy must prevail over the Jef- 
fersonian. It may be added that problems 
have again presented themselves in which this 
relation of national interest and a close na- 
tional bond to the democratic principle ought 
to be insisted upon. 

But it wiU be many a long year before the 

materials for the histoid of ouf national growth 

have accumulated. And when they have been 

collected, and are ready for the treatment of 

the philosophical historian, many another year 

may pass before the man for the work appears. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Rhodes's work remains one 

of the most valuable accounts of the slavery 

struggle yet published. The interest of the 

reader is sure to grow as he turns the pages, 

and it is safe to say that the stirring history of 

the period has not been told in a more forcible 

and vivid way. 

David £. Spencsb. 

Univenity iffMiehigan, 



Recent Books of Poetry.* 



Among our younger American poets (who will, 
80 soon, be the oldest to remain with us) there is 
none to whom we may look with more confidence 
that the torch will be worthily borne than to Miss 
Thomas. Each of her published volumes, since the 
first, has been a distinct advance upon what went 
before ; each of them has been mark^ by increased 
ripeness of thought and purity of style. The place 
that their author occupies among our singers has 
long been clearly defined, but every added collec- 
tion of her verse has given new and more emphatic 
authenticity to the title by which that place is held. 
<* Fair Shadow Land," the newest of these collec- 
tions, is singularly free from defects. Here and 
there is a word or a phrase that falls below the 
dignity of the context ; now and then a theme too 
essentially trivial to fit the author's method of spir- 
itnalization — too light to bear the ethical burden 
laid upon it — engages the attention. But in the 
main the work is sober and adequate in subject- 
matter, compact and noble in expression. Note 
how all these conditions are fulfilled in the little 
poem called << Lethe ": 

*' Remembianoe followed him into the skies. 

lliey met. Awhile mnte Sorrow held him thnJl. 
Hieii broke he forth in spirit words and sighs : 

* Gbeat was mj sin I but at my contrite call 
Came pardon and the hope of Paradise ; 

If this be Heaven, thy blessing on me fall I ' 
She looked. Peace filled her nnremembering eyes ; 

She knew him not — she had foigotten alL'* 

The conditions are also fulfilled — yet how differ- 
ent the task ! — in the exquisite lyric, *' On the Eve 
of Sleep/' in four stanzas, two of which we repro- 
duce: 

'* What is stiller than two blossoms kissing 
Charily with petal tips? 
Sweeter than the dew-drop that their kissing 

Doth nnsphero — and down it slips ? 
What is dimmer than the night-moth groping 

For the lily^s neetared lipe ? — 
Oh, stiller, sweeter, dimmer, is the first approaeh of Sleep I 
(Yet gnard us in that moment, lest thy boon we may not 
keep I) 

*Faib Shadow Lavd. By Edith M. Thomas. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 

Gbbbn FiBLDe A2n> Rumnva Bbooks. By James Whit- 
comb Riley. Indianapolis : The Bowen-MerrUl Co. 

SB00in> Book of Vbbsb. By Eugene Field. Kew York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

With Tbuvpbt AifD Dbxtm. By Eugene Field. New 
York: Charies Soribner*s Sons. 

Thb Fnf ishbd Cbbation, and Other Poems. By Benja- 
min Hathaway. Boston : Arona Publishing Co. 

A Covntbt MuBB. New Series. By Norman R. Gale. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Thb Citt of Dbbadful Nioht. By James Thomson. 
With introduction by E. Cavassa. Portland, Me.: Thomas 
B. Moaher. 

A Pabadub of English Pobtbt. Arranged by H. C. 
Beeohing. In two volumes. New York : Maomillan A Co. 

A Book of Famous Vbbsb. Selected by Agnes Repplier. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Dibs Ikx: Three New Rhymed Versioiis. By Rev. M. 
W.Sttyker. F. H.ReveUCo. 
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*\W]iat is Biranger than the moonlifrht mingling 
With the red fire of the west ? 
Wilder than an Amazonian forest 

Where no foot the mould hath pressed ? 
Dearer than the heart's most secret brooding 

On the face it loveth best ? — 
Oh, stranger, -wilder, dearer, is the first approach of Sleep ! 
(Oh, guard us in Uiat moment, lest we waver back and 
weep ! )" 

To invest with spiritual meaning the moods and 
aspects of nature has been the task of the modern 
romantic spirit. We may say, with Mr. Ruskin, 
that to do this is to be misled by a '^ pathetic fal- 
lacy"; we cannot agree with him in the opinion 
that such attribution of human passions to natural 
objects is a mark of poetical inferiority. Miss 
Thomas often recurs to this method of objectiva- 
tion, as in the verses, — 

** Ihe rocks are divulged, that hidden and cruel lie, 
Under the waves in wait, as the beast in its lair I 
Huge and harmless they shoulder the dusk night air ; 

A lighthouse gleams — they are charmed by its soroerous 

eye I '» 

<^ Dead Low Tide,*' the poem which includes these 
verses, offers an excellent illustration of the ethical 
uses to which nature may be put by a mind that 
insists upon providing the picture with a lesson. 
We quote the closing stanzas : 

** There is rest from motion, from toil ; yet it is not rest I 
The sounds of the land and the sea-sounds falter and cease ; 
. The wave is at peace with the shore, yet it is not peace ! 
As the soldier at truce, as the pilgrim detained on his quest, 
Baffled and silent, yet watchful, aU things abide 
The turn of the tide. 



«i 



I too abide. To the spirit within responds 
The baffled yet watchful spirit of all things without. 
* Shall I rest forever, beleaguered by sloth and doubt ? * 
* Not so ; thou shalt rise and break the enchanted bonds. 
And the limit that mocked thee with laughter shalt override 
At turn of the tide ! ' 

** Still higher the Night ascends, and star upon star 
Arises by low-lying isle, and by headland steep. 
And fathoms with silver light the slumbering deep . . . 

Hark I was it a lapsing ripple along the bar? 

Hark I was it the wind that awoke, remembered, and sighed ? 
Is it turn of the tide?" 

Miss Thomas has always been an appreciative stu- 
dent of the classics, and many of her poems are 
tinged with reflections of Greek and Roman thought 
In fact, her noblest work is probably that wluch 
deals directly with themes taken from classical his- 
tory or mytholc^, or which is colored by their ray 
serene. We need but recall such poems as << Deme- 
ter*s Search," " Lityerses and the Reapers," or some 
of the lyric numbers of "The Inverted Torch." 
There is in the new volume no poem more beauti- 
ful than that which recounts what an ambitious 
modern novelist caUs ^*the touching incident of 
Arria-Paato." We can only quote a part of this 
poem, and select the closing stanzas : 

" With the dower of her beauty upon her she stood in his 
wavering sight ; 
A true Roman wife, he beheld her, the peer of a true 

Roman knight. 
* Hast thou lost the old way, O my lord, dost thou need one 
to set thee aright ? ' 

Still smiled the red lips of Arria. 



** And, smiling, she laid her warm hand on the steel true-tem- 
pered and cold. 
* This were the way I' (She has driven the point through her 

tunic's white fold I) 
' Thii is the way, — none other ; but Pstus, it hurts not — 
behold ! '— 

And hushed were the lipi of Arria. 

** Oh, horror I oh, pity ! oh, love ! But now is n6 moment to 
weep; 
Let the bright death, from her heart to his own, importu- 
nate ]eap; 
Ay, for it hurts not when life flitteth forth from its cabinet 
deep, — 

Forth to the soul of Arria I 



" One touch of her consecrate lips, one instant above her he 
stands; 
In the next he hath caught the life-drinking blade in his 

two firm hands. 
He hath tried the old way,— the old way that ever mocked 
tyrannous bands, — 

Now forth to the soul of Arria I '* 

Mr. Riley's new volume of poems is largely in 
dialect, and dialect so treated as to open many a 
glimpse into the workings of homely human nature. 
But, excellent of its kind as all this work is, the 
author's talent appears to us better employed in 
efforts of a more serious sort Is it not almost a 
waste of poetic energy to expend upon the restricted 
realism of dialect composition a power that com- 
mands, as Mr. Riley's does, the broader horizons 
of soul-life, and surprises the secrets of universal 
nature. Such a poem as the following two-stanzaed 
pearl is worth many a string of dialect beads. The 
verses are of '< The Singer." 

** While with Ambition's hectic flame 
He wastes the midnight oil. 
And dreams, high-throned on heights of fame. 
To rest him from his toO, — 

" Death's Angel, like a vast eclipse, 
Above him spreads her wings. 
And fans the embers of his lips 
To ashes as he sings." 

Mr. Riley's insight into natural beauty is sympa- 
thetic and true. His '< Ditty of No Tone," " piped 
to the Spirit of John Keats," seems at the first 
glance a mere echo, but a closer study of its im- 
agery shows the work to be essentially the author's 
own. We quote the second of three stanzas : 

" Deep silences in woody isles wherethrough 
Cool paths go loitering, and where the trill 
Of best-remembered birds hath something new 

In cadence for the hearing — lingering sdll 
Through all the open day that lies beyond ; 
Reaches of pasture-lands, vine-wreathen oaks. 
Majestic still in pathos of decay ; — 
Ihe road — the wayside pond 
Wherein the dragon-fly an instant soaks 
His fllmy wing-tips ere he flits away." 

Note the entire absence of predication — ^so marked 
a characteristic of modern poetry. Note also the 
exquisite selection of material and felicity of dic- 
tion. Such poetry deserves very high praise. 

Mr. Eugene Field's "Second Book of Verse" 
marks a distinct improvement upon his first. The 
workmanship is more careful, there are fewer in- 
felicities of diction, and fewer lapses from good 
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taate. Mr. Field's verse never reaches a high level 
of serioasness, and the more seriotis its aim, the 
more apparent is the artificiality hoth of sentiment 
and expression. A possible exception to this dic- 
tum is offered bj the best of his lyrics of childhood. 
In these the sentiment is genoine, and the expres- 
sion less strained than elsewhere. Bat Mr. Field's 
successes are achieved upon the lower, although by 
no means unworthy, planes of the humorous dialect 
ballad, the reminiscence of travel, and the song of 
the antiquarian or bibliomaniac. In the first of 
these categories " Modjesky as Cameel " occupies a 
high place. It is one of several dialect poems of 
the West that are quite as good as Mr. Harte's 
work in similar vein. Of the humorous travel- 
sketches " Carlsbad " is quite our favorite. Prob- 
ably the gem of the entire collection is the fancy 
entitied << Dibdin's Ghost," a poem that must reach 
the heart of every lover of rare books. The poet 
relates how the ghost of Dibdin appeared to him in 

a dream. 

" I bade him weloome, and we twain 
Disouased with buoyant hearts 
The variona things that appertain 
To bibliomaniac arts. 
* Since yon are fresh from t'other side, 
Pray tell me of that host 
That treasured books before they died,* 
Says I to Dibdin's ghost. 

" * They've entered into perfect rest ; 

For in the life they've won 
There are no auctions to molest, 

No creditoiB to dun. 
Their heavenly rapture has no bounds 

Bende that jasper sea ; 
It is a joy unknown to Lowndes,' 

Says Dibdin's ghost to me." 

The dreamer asks his visitor if wives are admitted 

to that blissful sphere, and learns that there are 

but few of them — 

" The few are those who have been kind 
To husbands such as we." 

The condition of the majority is thus described : 

** * Oh, no I they tread that other path, 

Which leads where torments roll. 
And worms, yes, bookworms, vent their wrath 

Upon the guilty soul. 
Untouched of bibliomaniac grace, 

That saveth such as we, 
Ihey wallow in that dreadful place,' 

Says Dibdin's ghost to me." 

-^ Mr. Field's songs of childhood occupy so distinct- 
ive a place in his work as a whole that he has col- 
lected the best of them into a special volume, <* With 
Trumpet and Drum." To furnish forth this charm- 
ing volume both of his collections of verse have 
been drawn upon, and we are given such delightful 
pieces as "The Sugar-Plum Tree," "Buttercup, 
Poppy, Forget-me-not," and "Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod." As the writer of these l3rrics Mr. Field 
has a secure place in the hearts of his readers, what- 
ever they may think of the familiar license with 
which he has handled his Horace, or of the verbal 
vulgarisms to which he has chosen to give currency 
in many of his verses addressed to a maturer public. 



The quotation from Longfellow upon the titie- 
page of Mr. Hathaway's volume, said to be a trans- 
lation from " Frederich von Logan," does not speak 
well for the typography of the book, and we may 
say at once that the mechanical execution of the 
work is about as bad as possible. This is a de- 
fect in any book, and pecidiarly a defect in a book 
of poetry. As for the matter of the volume, tiiat 
is another question. Mr. Hathaway writes verse 
philosophical in its cast and semi-didactic in its pur- 
pose. An excellent example is " My Creed." 

** They have some truth, whatever creed professing. 
Who follow in the way that Duty leads ; 
The nmple souls and faithful find a blessing 

In all the creeds ; 
He has the noblest faith, no creed confessingf 
Who writes his faith in deeds. 

" We still, with vision prone, the truth dividing, 
Read what the letter, not the spirit, saith ; 
Still in the old, time-honored creeds is hiding 

Fear's awful wraith ; 
Tet human hearts can find no peace abiding 
Save in the ampler faith 

** That all Earth's pilgrim souls, nor unforgiven, 

Whajtever devious ways their feet have trod, 

Purged of each base desire, by sorrow shriven. 

Love's chastening rod. 
Or soon or late, in the wide courts of Heaven, 
ShaU find their home in Qod." 

An interesting group of Mr. Hathaway's poems 
embodies the favorite attempt of philosophical poets 
to spiritualize the myths and legends of the primi- 
tive world. He cries : 

''Oh! for the mystic key 
To all your silent wards, where thought may climb 

Into a purer world of thought, and reach 
To realms that change not with the change of time ; 

Where Art, more bold and free. 
Shall shape, through finer Art, your truths sublime 
Into our meaner thought and grosser speech." 

The myths of ActaBon and of Antteus are among 
those chosen for treatment, and the result, if a 
little vague and rhetorical in expression, is interest- 
ing. Mr. Hathaway's miscellaneous pieces are of 
very unequal value. On one or two occasions he 
attempts to be humorous, and the result is melan- 
choly. But the poet's message, taken altogether, is 
sweet and wholesome, and the critic, of whose func- 
tion the writer expresses a scorn not wholly de- 
served, wiU find more to praise than to condemn in 
Mr. Hathaway's work. 

In Mr. Norman Gale's " Country Muse" — 

" You shall read of spreading cress. 
The velvet of the spanow's neck ; 
Sometimes shall glance the glowing tress. 
And Laura's snow without a speck. 

** The crab that sets the mouth awry. 
The chestnut with its domes of pink ; 
The splendid palace of the sky. 
The pool where drowsy cattle drink," 

and of many other things pastoral. Mr. Gale has 
revived a somewhat artificial manner of song with 
moderate success. His lyrics breathe a true feeling 
for nature and for the simpler types of humanity 
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that grow up in dose contact with natare. His 
turn of phrase is often original, although rarely 
original in the striking way that compels attention. 
The gift of song is his in but moderate measure. 
He rarely violates the principles of taste, and his 
work is uniformly pleasing, although we may hardly 
call it strong or impassioned. 

An American edition of " The City of Dreadful 
Night " comes to us in so attractive a shape that, as 
we turn the pages, the pessimism of the poem seems 
less black than before. The genius of our English 
Leopardi deserved this tribute to ^^ the unique and 
sinister beauty " of his principal poem, for, reject 
for ourselves with what vehemence we will Thom- 
son's view of life, the fact remains that it was his 
view, and no one can doubt the awful sincerity of 
its depiction. Pessimism was with Thomson no 
fancy, no intellectual toy for the amusement of the 
hour; it was rather, as with Leopardi and Scho- 
penhauer, the master-word of the great enigma of 
existence. Perhaps the most genaine testimony 
to the power with which Thomson's message was 
fraught was offered by Philip Bourke Marston 

— himself well attuned by sorrow to that mood 

— in the two sonnets inscribed by him to James 

Thomson. 

'* Still, still the same, this City of Dreadful Night — 
Still does it hear a sound of lamentation. 
As of a oonqnered, broken-hearted nation ; 
Still glowers the Sphinx, and breaks ns with her might 
Of nnresponsiye front. There is no light — 
There is no hope — Qod, there is no salvation.'* 

This edition of the poem has an admirably sym- 
pathetic introduction by Mrs. Cavazza, and a care- 
fully prepared bibliography by Mr. Bertram Dobell 
and Mr. J. M. Wheeler. It also prints, as an ap- 
pendix, two of Thomson*s shorter poems, '^ To Our 
Ladies of Death " and ^^ Insomnia," both well fitted 
to serve as pendants to his gloomy masterpiece. 

The two handsomely-printed buckram-bound vol- 
umes in which Mr. H. C. Beeching has arranged 
<< A Paradise of English Poetry '' offer a consid- 
erable volume of carefully selected verse. Mr. 
Beeching classifies his selections in ten general 
groups ; excludes all authors still living or subject 
to copyright ; leaves out sonnets for the not very 
satisfactory reason that *^ they do not mix well wiUi 
lyric and dramatic poetry, but are best read, as 
they have been best written, in a sequence "; and 
abridges his extracts at his own caprice, without 
always making mention of the omissions. Except 
upon the two points last mentioned we have no 
quarrel with Mr. Beeching's performance of the 
compiler's task; he has shown excellent taste in 
his choice, and included enough work to satisfy 
most moods. His selection shows a somewhat more 
marked preference for the older poets than is to be 
fully accounted for by the exclusion of authors liv- 
ing or in copyright, but this is not necessarily a de- 
fect ; there is much truth, indeed, in his statement 
that '* a candid reader who compares the most mod- 
em expression of an idea with some older one con- 



tained in this volume wiU not uniformly find the 
preponderance on the side of the former." 

In preparing " A Book of Famous Verse," Miss 
Agnes Repplier, who has also become the gleaner 
of an anthology, has had a childish audience chiefly 
in view. What a child likes, she says, are *< mar- 
tial strains which fire the blood, fairy music ringii^r 
in the ears, half-told tales which set the young heart 
dreaming, brave deeds, unhappy fates, sombre bal- 
lads, keen joyous lyrics, and small jewelled verses 
where every word shines like a polished gem." 
All these things may be found in her collection, 
while the canons governing exclusion are quite as 
satisfactory. Children are not to be imposed upon : 
*' It is useless to offer them mere rhymes and jin- 
gles ; it is ungenerous to stint their young, vigorous 
imaginations with obvious prattle, fitted dexterously 
to their understandings. In the matter of poetry, 
a child's imagination outstrips his understanding ; 
his emotions carry him far beyond the narrow 
reach of his intelligence." Upon these admirable 
principles of selection. Miss Repplier has made a 
book that fairly rivals those of Mr. Lang and Mr. 
Henley. 

To the odd hundred and fifty English versions of 
the '' Dies Irs " already existing, the Rev. M. W. 
Stryker, president of Hamilton College, has been 
constrained to add three more, two widi single and 
one with double rhymes. These versions, with the 
Latin text and a literal prose translation, prefaced 
by some historical comments upon the hymn and 
its translators, are published in a neat Httle vol- 
ume. Mr. Stryker's preface spells '< though " with 
half the usual number of letters, and indulges in a 
florid rhetoric of which a few examples may be 
quoted. The power of the "Dies Iras," we are 
told, is " amazing and immortal." ^< Here speaks 
the unsophisticated sense of the moral necessity of 
that assize without whose certainty the present 
postponements of equity would leave the sover- 
eignty of Holiness unintelligible." " Imagination 
and devotion fly amid these sombre skies with 
clasped hands, and with faces which, tho strained 
with the agonies of conviction, are wet with tears 
whereon the gospel has set rainbows." ** These 
surf-beats of emotion answer to realities which only 
a covenant with falsehood can gainsay, and which 
a hypnotized conscience, tho it can forget, can never 
abate nor postpone." The preface from which we 
quote is clearly theological rather than critical. As 
for the versions, they compare favorably with most 
of the earlier ones. It is only because the trans- 
lator insists so strenuously upon the necessity of 
exact rhymes that we call attention to this veraion 
of the " Mors stupebit ": 

'* Death shall stand aghast, and Natare, 
When to make response, the Greatore 
Snrgeth to that judicature." 

It is but just to say that this is the only poor rhyme 
in Mr. Stryker's best version. 

William Mobton Patkb. 
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^' How it is that proportion, unity, 

^ %MeSe*. ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^® included under beauty 

of form, has come to be so promi- 
nent an ingredient in aesthetic impression, is one of 
the most interesting points in the science." This 
remark was made some time since by Mr. Sully in 
his essay ^^ On the Possibility of a Science of Es- 
thetics,*' and it is in some sort an answer to the 
question here indicated that is now offered by Pro- 
fessor 6. L. Raymond in his <' Genesis of Art-form " 
(Putnam). It shows, as many other things have 
shown, the extreme valae of that very stimulating 
essay, that Mr. Sully should have further remarked 
that the matter *^ possibly admits of no definite 
solution except in connection with a study of other 
developments of the human mind." Whether Pro- 
fessor Raymond had or had not considered this 
suggestion, he has proceeded in his inquiry with 
the view that the action of the mind in the methods 
employed in the composition of art-forms is identi- 
cal with its method in scientific classification. (The 
expressions are taken from the preface.) The 
theory upon which the book is based is that as in 
scientific classification the aim is to emphasize in 
each object of thought the ideas which are essen- 
tial to the purposes of classification, so in art the 
aim of composition is to emphasize in each work of 
art the idea which it is the main purpose of the 
artist to express. The book is worth the attention 
of those interested in the development of the science 
of Esthetics. Whether one agree with the author 
or not, we believe that such an attempt to solve one 
of the important questions of assthetic study must 
demand consideration. For our own part we must 
admit a certain scepticism on first consideration as 
to the value of the main proposition. It appears 
evident, indeed the author almost says as much, 
that the principles deduced are incidental to art 
and not essential, that is to say they are not among 
those elements which make art just what it is and sep- 
arate it from other things. It is worthy of remark 
that the author does not specifically consider the ele- 
ment of beauty. Indeed the word itself hardly occurs 
in the whole course of the book : nor does he often 
express the idea by implication. Hence the princi- 
ples he expounds, while they may enable one to dis- 
tinguish between bad work and work that is not 
bad, do not take one very much farther. They do 
not enable us to distinguish between the fairly good 
and the supremely excellent. It is here that one 
begins to have a certain mistrust of the theory it- 
self, plausible though it seems to be on first thoughts. 
The question at once arises. Is it not probable that 
there are some other elements in art composition 
which are the distinctively art-elements, and if so, 
are not these the elements really important in con- 
sidering the matter ? And if we of choice neglect 
the essential features, can we assume that our con- 
clusions concerning the incidental ones will not 
need material revision by the light of those princi- 



ples which we have neglected ? But this is a mat- 
ter which each student can decide for himself. 
While the book merits the attention of those more 
particularly engaged in the study of art, it will also 
be interesting to the general reader, for whom, in- 
deed, it is in some respects particularly intended* 
It has a great number of illustrations wluch, though 
some of them are not any too satisfactory from an 
artistic standpoint, almost always serve to comple- 
ment the text veiy fully. The ideas are presented 
in a style somewhat popular, although not always 
particularly lucid. It seems, in fine, as though 
almost anyone would get from it some good ideas. 
In a book on art, the artistic character of the book- 
making is always worthy of remark. In this case, 
the author having resolutely set aside the consider- 
ation of the beautiful in writing the book, it was 
not unnatural that the publishers should have been 
equally stern in the making of it. We could wish, 
however, merely ¥dth reference to practical con- 
venience, that they had not used such heavily glazed 
paper, and that they had given the book a better 
binding. 

studies in ^ NOTABLE thesis. Creditable in 

the EnifUsh many ways as a specimen of research 

Mystery Plays. j^^ English literature in an American 

university, is Mr. Charles Davidson's << Studies in 
the English Mystery Plays," presented to the fac- 
ulty of Yale University in 1892. The subject 
chosen represents one of the many possible and 
profitable fields for the serious investigation of ad- 
vanced students in ^< pure literature " recently dis- 
cussed in The Dial. Possibly it also represents 
the tendency of the day to neglect the intimate 
study of g^eat literary masterpieces as units con- 
taining in themselves abundant material for schol- 
arly consideration, and to press back research more 
and more into remote and unexplored regions of 
folk-lore, of popular and comparative literature, and 
of medieval sources. But this tendency, if it really 
does exist, is doubtless natural and justifiable, and 
any apparent neglect of real literary study will be 
easily redressed by the segregation of the newer 
studies in our universities into separate departments 
like the newly established Department of Compara- 
tive Literature at Harvard. The stupendous mass 
of medissval literature offers results '* monotonous 
as literature, but invaluable as supplying a common 
starting-point for national literature," and as such 
it is worthy of the most thorough study. Even to 
the student of the literature of masterpieces, some 
study of amorphous and primitive literature should 
be prescribed, if for nothing more than to teach 
him by contrast the real meaning of literary 
art ! The present essay is an attempt '^ to ex- 
plore one of the sources of the English dranut, 
and to solve some of the problems presented to us 
in the mass of inchoate dramatic material known as 
the English Mystery Plays." Interesting as it is in 
its bearings on English literary history, it is only 
within the last fifty years that the greater bulk of 
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this material has been put in print and made ac- 
cessible to scholars, and although various attempts 
to analyze and classify portions of it have recently 
been made, Dr. Davidson is to be credited with the 
first bold and systematic attempt at a compara- 
tive analysis of the whole material from the point 
of view of modern scholarship. His conclusions 
are highly interesting, although cast in such shape 
as to be with difficulty apprehended by any but the 
specialist in this particular field. The newness of 
the material in part excuses this, but we feel that 
Dr. Davidson, in the form of his essay, has imi- 
tated tx>o closely the tiresome baldness of the Ger- 
man models of thesis-writing. The Germans them- 
selves are following a mediseval tradition, but our 
American universities should feel themselves at lib- 
erty to improve upon the mediieval model. At 
any rate, w« shall take the liberty to advise any- 
one who may desire to consult Dr. Davidson's in- 
teresting and suggestive essay to begin by reading 
ihe last chapter of general conclusions first, how- 
ever ^^ unscientific ** and *< uninductive " such a pro- 
cess may seem, in order to save himself from read- 
ing at random in many preceding pages. 

Athaughifid^ ^^' }^'^ ^\ ^^'"'^'^ "Tropical 
readaiiUbook on America" (Scribner) is, compact- 
Tnvicai America, ^^^ considered, one of the most 

readable and solidly informing books of South 
American travel that we have seen. The author 
is a wide-awake journalistic writer, thoroughly in 
touch with current national questions and interests ; 
hence his point of view throughout is largely polit- 
ical, commercial, and economical, though the pic- 
torially descriptive element is not lacking. Mr. 
Ford's route embraced St. Thomas, Martinique and 
Barbadoes, Para, Pernambuco, Rio, Montevideo, 
Valparaiso, Lima, Guayaquil, Cartagena, Jamaica, 
Havana, the chief Mexican and Central American 
towns, and many intermediate points of interest. 
The start was made shortly after the Brazilian rev- 
olution of 1889, and the chapters touching this 
event and giving the author's impressions and con- 
clusions are still of considerable interest. Mr. Ford's 
patriotism received some pretty severe shocks in 
South America. He writes, for instance : ** If any 
American, meek and lowly in spirit, have a vora- 
cious appetite for humble pie, let him take passage 
for the Platte. He will find Montevideo and Bue- 
nos Ayres the most enterprising cities of the south- 
em hemisphere, and in each harbor he will see a 
magnificent merchant fleet, representing every mar- 
itime nation except his own. ... I was fully pre- 
pared, after landing and passing the customs line, 
for the look of bewilderment on the face of the 
genial proprietor of the French hotel, when he was 
asked to direct me to the American consulate. . . . 
He was too polite to be offensive, and apparently was 
unwilling to confess that he was unaware of the pres- 
ence of any American functionary in the city. . . . 
Shop-keepers doing business within a block of the 
office had never heard of an American consul. . . . 



American ships enter the harbor so infrequently 
that the children of Montevideo are growing up in 
ignorance of the mighty industrial nation that styles 
itself < The Grand Republic' " The book is thought- 
fully and impartially written ; and it presents, in 
moderate space, a careful study of the growing na- 
tions to the south of us, with whose destinies our 
own must become more and more closely inter- 
woven. There is a route-map with a number of 
acceptable photographic plates. 

An aid to the In his capital little book, <' Art for 

tffi^He'^ -A^rt's Sake" (Scribner), Mr. John 
€/ PainHnff. C. Van Dyke essays to help the gen- 

eral amateur to a perception and appreciation of 
the technical qualities of painting. Mr. Van Dyke 
writes lucidly and pointedly ; and we fancy there 
are few readers who will close his book without at 
least a dawning conviction that a picture is prop- 
erly to be regarded as something more than the mir- 
ror of one's own sentimentalities, something more 
than a pictorial story, a pictorial poem, a pictorial 
jest, or a pictorial homily. There is nothing more 
disheartening to the painter than the inability of 
the public to discern, or exasperating to him than 
the Philistine tendency of the uninitiated critic to 
underrate, precisely those qualities by which he, the 
painter, distinguishes a work of art from a daub. 
To decry teehniqtie is to decry the very bone and 
sinew, the sine qua nan of painting. Without it, 
genius itself, lacking expression, is futile ; with it, 
even mediocrity accomplishes something. Mr. Van 
Dyke does not treat, except incidentally, of the 
history, theory, or philosophy of art. He essays 
throughout to bring us round to the painter's point 
of view, to teach us, not how to paint a picture, but 
how to appreciate one intelligently after it has been 
painted. With this object in view he explains and 
illustrates such purely artistic motives as color, tone, 
atmosphere, values, perspective, etc., defining and 
fixing technical terms, citing well-known pictures 
and pointing out their good and their bad qualities, 
and dwelling as far as possible upon modern art — 
of which, as he justly observes, *' we have too poor 
an opinion." The text is illustrated with a num- 
ber of half-tone plates after mediaaval and modern 
painters — among which we are glad to find the 
noble Pietk of Francia (in the British National 
Gallery), which we do not remember to have seen 
reproduced before. The seven lectures composing 
the volume were delivered before the students of 
Princeton, Columbia, and Rutgers Colleges — with 
the incidental effect, one hopes, of convincing the 
hearers that life offers other, and perhaps higher, 
pleasures than those derived from battering the 
shins of a rival on the foot-ball field. 



Mr. William Roscoe Thayer, in tak- 
AiTi^rSSy. ing "The Dawn of Italian Inde- 

pendence " for the subject of a his- 
torical study, has chosen a theme that has long been 
calling aloud for treatment in the English language. 
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Mr. Probyn*8 admirable sketch is not sufficiently 
detuled to be satisfactory, and Reachlin's exhaust- 
ive history has not found a translator. Mr. Thayer, 
moreover, brings to his subject full sympathy and the 
sense of historical perspective. The two volumes of 
his work (Houghton) cover the period from 1814 to 
1849, from the Congress of Vienna to the fall of 
the Venetian Republic. It is to be hoped that the 
author will devote two more volumes to the events 
of the twenty years following. Mr. Thayer's work 
has serious defects, as well as qualities that call for 
praise. The introductory section, which sums up 
Italian history from the earliest times, is far too 
ponderous, and might fittingly have been compressed 
into a single chapter. As it is, the author hardly 
reaches his real subject before the middle of the 
first volume. The author's style, too, is open to 
criticism : it is over-rhetorical, and it deals far too 
largely with broad generalizations. It has horta- 
tory and apostrophic features that a better judg- 
ment 'would have expunged. What redeems the 
narrative from these faults is its admirable sym- 
pathy with the cause of Italian freedom and its 
keen interpretation of the characters and the mo- 
tives of those who took prominent parts in the 
struggle. Mr. Thayer understands Mazzini, and 
does full and glowing justice to his career. He 
also does full justice (of another sort) to Metter- 
nich and Pius IX. His second volume, devoted 
mainly to the events of 1848-49, is far better than 
his first. 

An B ii$h ^** ^^'^'^y Sweet's " Short Histor- 

Orammar on kit- ical English Grammar" (Macmillan) 
u^ricaipHncipUi, j^ ,,.^^ abridgement of the historical 

portions of my New English Grammar," and a care- 
ful examination of its contents leads us to indorse 
fully the claim that within the present limits ** it will 
be found to contain all that is really essential to the 
beginner." Commencing with the history of the 
language, the author gives a condensed but clear 
account of the chief influences exercised during 
the three main stages — old, middle, and modem 
English. The more detailed division of periods 
shows some novelties. The chapter on phonetics 
is of course based originaUy upon the author's 
'^ Handbook." Throughout the rest of the book 
the treatment is by periods. At times the discus- 
sions seem to follow too closely the title, as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of modem plural forms of the 
substantive and the declension of the adjective. 
Many will be surprised, too, by Dr. Sweet's partial 
return to the old-fashioned classification of regular 
and irregular verbs, instead of strong and weak, 
which he claims cannot be maintained in modern 
English. He offers, however, a compromise in 
consonant and vocalic. The latter part of the book 
is devoted to composition and derivation, of which 
there is not too much, but just enough. The word- 
list, for it is not really an index as stated, deserves 
special mention. The very full table of contents 
does away with the necessity of an index proper. 



Dr. Sweet's book is one we have been waiting for 
so many years — an historical English gprammar 
that can be used as a text-book. 

While no less welcome than Sweet's 
^H^l^. gf«immar, Dr. Leon KeUner's « His- 

torical Outlines of English Syntax " 
(Macmillan) is less distinctively a text-book — it 
seems to be intended more for the study than for 
the class-room. Being a companion to Morris's 
<< Historical Outlines of English Accidence," its 
general arrangement follows that of the earlier 
work. The scientific study of syntax has hereto- 
fore been unaccountably neglected, not only in En- 
glish but in almost all other modern languages. 
Dr. Kellner's work makes a good beginning in the 
awakening of an interest in this important branch of 
linguistics that is sure to come. After an introduc- 
tory explanation of the fundamental principles of 
syntactical change and development, the author 
takes up in detail the three main branches of the 
subject, the sentence, the parts of speech, and the 
order of words, keeping constantly before the reader 
the historical development of each. Specially val- 
uable are the discussions of the complex sentence 
and the synoptic tables of the subjunctive mood. 
A treatment of the Scandinavian element in En- 
glish syntax would have been a valuable feature of 
the book, but this is evidently reserved by the au- 
thor for his fuller treatment of syntax, the appear- 
ance of which has been worthily heralded by the 
book before us. 

TheindiutrUd ^^' ^' ^' Harbottle has trans- 
aruofthe lated from the French of Baron J. 

AngioSazoM. ^^ Baye an important work upon 

*'The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons," and 
the translation is published ( Macmillan) in a hand- 
some quarto with steel plates and iUustrations in 
the text. The field in which the author has worked 
is one that has been somewhat neglected, although 
the materials for its investigation have been accu- 
mulating in abundant measure. After an introduc- 
tory chapter on ^< The Invaders of Britain in the 
Fifth Century," the author discusses at much length 
the subjects of Anglo-Saxon arms and fibulse, and 
more briefly a number of other subjects, including 
necklaces, hair ornaments, buckles, vases, and pot- 
tery. The text of the work is little more than a 
coUection of roughly classified fragmentary notes, 
and the translation is imperfect. But the work is 
beautifully printed, and its plates and cuts supply 
their possessor with a well-stocked museum of An- 
glo-Saxon archseology. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



A SINGLE- VOLUME double-column edition of Dryden's 
complete poems ( Warne), with a memoir of the author, 
has just been published. It includes all the original 
poems, many songs from the plays, and most of the 
translations from Greek and Latin aathors. Dryden's 
introductions have been reproduced, a few notes sujh 
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plied, and the text carefully collated from the best 
editions. The modem reaction against " Glorious John ** 
has been carried to something of an extreme, and it is 
well that the carping critics should be confuted by mul- 
tiplications of his text. 

Three welcome volumes of the ** Knickerbocker 
Nuggets " (Putnam) are devoted to a reprint of Chap- 
man's ** Iliad," with outline illustrations and Chapman's 
preface. For once, the rather objectionable square shape 
of this series of volumes is justified, for Chapman's four- 
teen-syllabled verse requires a wide page to keep the 
lines from running over. This classic of £nglish poetry 
has been less read than it deserves owing to the lack of 
handy editions, and we thank the publishers for placing 
it before us in the present convenient form. 

The ** Book-Lover's Library " brood (Armstrong), 
which numbers some good items in its list, also includes 
two, at least, that can hardly offer a sufficient excuse 
for their being. These two are by Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, the editor-in-chief of the series, and the lat- 
ter of them, entitled *< Literary Blunders," must be of- 
fered as a joke, as it bears evidence of being little 
more than a compilation from « English as She Is 
Taught," « English as She Is Spoke," and the cata- 
logues of country booksellers. Its one redeeming fea- 
ture, if it has any, is the very full and exhaustive in- 
dex which seems to have been compiled in all serious- 
ness. 

« The Duchess of Berry and the Revolution of 1830 " 
(Scribner), the last of the three volumes devoted to 
the Duchess of Berry in M. Saint-Amand's popular 
series, evokes vividly the dramatic scenes of the revo- 
lution which brought about the July monarchy of Louis 
Philippe. The author's unemng eye for the picturesque 
is, as usual, manifest throaghout, and the work is, like 
its predecessors, a striking example of the useful art of 
popularizing, without vulgarizing, history. The good 
work of the translator, Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, 
calls for a word of praise. 

Miss Mabel F. Wheaton has abridged and edited 
Ormsby's translation of *' Don Quixote " for the use of 
schools, and the work appears as a volume of the « Clas- 
sics for Children " (Ginn). Would that our school chil- 
dren might get this sort of literature for their reading, 
and that the <* reader " were cast out upon the ash-heap 
for good f With the abundance of such reading now 
available, it is mere stupidity on the part of school offi- 
cers to longer permit the use of those patchwork things 
known as reading-books. 

Uniform with their edition of « Charles Auchester," 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. have now published a 
two-volume reprint of Miss Sheppard's " Countcnparts." 
This novel never attracted the attention given its pre- 
decessor, although almost equally remarkable, when we 
consider the age of the writer and the speed at which it 
was (Composed. Mr. George P. Upton, who introduced 
the new edition of *< Charles Auchester," provides this 
novel also with an appreciative introduction. The work 
is very tastefully printed, and is better worth reading 
than the large majority of new books of fiction. 

" Mr. Punch's Prize Novels " (U. S. Book Co.), by 
Mr. R. C. Lehman, recall, at a distance, the condensed 
novels of Thackeray and Mr. Bret Harte. They are 
very amusing. Here are a few of the titles: « Bob Silli- 
mere," by Mrs. Humphry John Ward Preacher; " A 
Buccaneer's Blood-Bath," by L. S. Deevenson ; *< Burra 
Murra Boko," by Kippierd Herring; « Joanna of the 



Cross Ways," by George Verimyth; and "The De 
Cognac," by Walter Decant. The parody of Mr. Mer- 
edith is particularly good. 

Volume 34 of the "Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy " (Macmillan), under the editorship of Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee, begins with Llwyd, a name pronounceable by 
none save Welshmen, takes us through the remainder 
of the letter L, and gets a good start upon the Macs. 
The work of Mr. Leslie Stephen, the former editor, is 
admirably illustrated by the articles on Locke, Lord 
Lytton, and Macanlay. The second Lord Lytton is 
treated by Dr. Richard Gamett. Lockhart, Lodge, and 
Lyly also come within the scope of this volume. 



IjITERART Xotes axd INews. 



The latest volume of the " Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
Qais " is " Lesage," by M. Eugene Lintilhac. 

" El Nuevo Mundo," a poem by Mr. Louis J. Block, is 
announced for immediate publication by Messrs. Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. 

The long-desired and long-promised Baedeker's 
" United States " is almost ready for publication by the 
Scribners. We give it a cordial welcome in advance. 

A new and cheaper edition of Symonds's life of 
Michelangelo has appeared. A study of Walt Whit- 
man, by the same author, has just been published in 
London. 

The forthcoming volume by Mme. James Darmes- 
teter (Miss Mary Robinson) is entitled "Retrospect, 
and Other Poems." It will include elegiac verses on 
Ernest Renan and H. Taine. 

The " Century " for May will contain some " Recol- 
lections of Lord Tennyson," by Mr. John Addington 
Symonds, and a poem by Mr. Aubrey de Vere in mem- 
ory of the Laureate. Mr. F. Marion Crawford will 
contribute an article on " Joseph Bonaparte in Borden- 
town." 

Mr. William I. Fletcher, librarian of Amherst Col- 
lege, will open his summer School of Library Economy 
on July 24, and close it on August 26, giving daily in- 
struction in the meantime, the class being regarded as 
beginners ignorant of library work. Mr. Fletcher may 
be addressed at Amherst. 

The recent organization of English " Women Writ- 
ers " will have a festival on the 31st of this month. 
The Committee in charge of the affair includes Mrs. 
Molesworth, Mrs. L. T. Meade, Mrs. E. Bobbins Pen- 
nell, Mrs. William Sharp, Mrs. Graham R. Tomson, 
and Miss Clementina Black. 

Mr. Thomas J. Wise writes to the London " Book- 
man," giving an account of a copy of Landor's " Sim- 
onidea," recently acquired by him, and supposed to be 
unique. But Professor Colvin, writing to the " Athen- 
seum," states that a copy of the work is included in the 
Forster Library at South Kensington. 

President Thwiug of Adelbert College offers two 
prizes (of thirty and twenty dollars respectively) for 
the two best essays on " The Value of a College Edu- 
cation for a Boy." The competition is limited to boys 
who are actually members of the graduating classes of 
high schools or fitting academies, and the essays must 
be sent to President Thwing by the first of next Au- 
gust. 

A new Carlyle anecdote, told by Provost Swan, is of 
timely interest. Mr. Swan and Carlyle were great 
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friendfl, and the former used to tell with real gasto how 
the author of <« Sartor" narrated to him, during liis 
last visit to London, an interview that he had with Mr. 
Gladstone. Carlyle was, of course, like the Liberal 
leader, a great talker, but it seems that in a speaking 
match he came oft second best. The account of the in- 
terview as given by Carlyle to Mr. Swan was, " He 
thocht he was richt, and I thocht / was richt; but wi' 
the gab o' him the body fairly spak me doon." 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published 
« The Life and Work of John Ruskin," by Mr. W. J. 
CoUingwood, in two volumes and in two editions. The 
four -books into which the volumes are divided relate to 
(1) The Boy Poet [1814-1842]; (2) The Art Critic 
[1842-1860]; (3) Hermit and Heretic [1860-1870]; 
(4) Professor and Prophet [1870-1892]. The large 
paper edition has a number of extra illustrations, 
among them some very interesting photogravure por- 
traits of Ruskin never before reproduced, the originals 
of which were kindly furnished by his life-long friend, 
Charles Kliot Norton. 

«The Publisher's Weekly" prints this interesting 
note: "The entire Bible, translated by the Rev. Hiram 
Bingham into the language of the Gilbert Islands in 
the Southern Pacific, was printed, April 10, at the 
Bible House in the presence of several friends of the 
indefatigable missionary, to whom bound copies were 
presented as souvenirs later in the day. For thirty- 
four years Mr. Bingham has worked at his translation, 
and for the last ten months has devoted himself to read- 
ing the proofs of the Bible in a language which he has 
first reduced to writing, completing a vocabulary and 
constructing a grammar for his purpose. Another Bible 
is thus added to the list of the American Bible Society, 
which now sets the Scriptures in 242 languages." 

The London " Literary World " supplies the follow- 
ing interesting information about a popular French 
writer: "Jules Verne is said to be engaged on his sev- 
enty-fourth novel. The report may readily be cred- 
ited, seeing that for several years past the < scientific 
story-teller' has produced a volume every six months. 
Though the literary world does not seem to know it, 
' Jules Verne ' is only a pen name. The novelist is by 
birth a Pole — a native of Warsaw — and his real name is 
Olchewitz. When he began to write he adopted the 
expedient of translating the initial syllables of his fam- 
ily patronymic (which in English means * beech ') into 
its French equivalent, and in this way he got * Verne.' 
He is the youngest of three brothers, of whom the 
eldest died a few years ago, at the age — so it was said 
— of 110 I He studied law to begin with, but had no 
success in it; and since he published his first scientific 
novel, * Five Weeks in a Balloon,' in 1865, he has lived 
entirely by his pen." 

The papers have recently given, among their foreign 
news, reports of the discovery, by Professor Rendel Har- 
ris, of a Syriac manuscript of the Gospels. That the 
discovery is not exactly a new one appears from a let- 
ter by Mrs. Lewis in the « Athenteum," from which we 
extract a few sentences. ** Perhaps your readers may 
be interested to hear that the palimpsest of Old Syriac 
Gospels which I discovered and photographed fully 
during my visit to the Convent of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai, with my sister, Mrs. James Y. Gibson, 
in February, 1892, has now been transcribed by Prof. 
Bensly, Mr. Rendel Harris, and Mr. F. C. Burkitt. 
The photographs which I took last year of its 356 
pages were shown by me in the month of July to 



Mr. Burkitt, to whom I pointed out that the earlier 
writing contained at least the Synoptic Gospels. A 
closer examination by him and Professor Bensly re- 
vealed the fact that they are of a type allied to the 
Curetonian; and now the result of these gentlemen's 
labours and of Mr. Rendel Harris's is that we have a 
text of all the Four Gospels complete, with the excep- 
tion of s<mie eight pages. An edition will be given to 
the public with as Uttle delay as possible." 

Some interesting results have been obtained from the 
researches of the American School of Archeology at 
the Heneum, or Temple of Hera, situated between Ar- 
gos and Mycenae. The excavations, which are being car- 
ried on by about 200 workmen, under the superintend- 
ence of Dr. Charles Waldstein, have revealed the site 
and foundations of the ancient temple mentioned by 
Homer, which was burned down in the year 423 B.C. 
A platform of polygonal pavement has been laid bare, 
above which was found a layer of debris containing 
fragments of charred wood, melted bronze, and other 
indications of a conflagration. Numerous specimens of 
pottery of so-called Myceusean proto-Corinthian and 
geometrical patterns have been obtained. These and 
the other works of art found are all of the remotest an- 
tiquity, and form a discovery of considerable import- 
ance and value. The British School of Arofa»ology has 
now concluded the excavations which have been carried 
on during recent years with much success at Megal- 
opolis. Researches will be begun next week at ^gos- 
thena, a little to the north-east of Corinth, where some 
remarkably perfect remains of fortifications dating from 
the fifth century B.C. exist. It is hoped that the site 
of the ancient temple of Melampus, mentioned by Paa^ 
sanias, will be discovered. — London Times. 



Topics ix IjBAding Periodicals. 

May, 189S (First List), 

Aloohol and Distillation, Discovery of. Popular Science, 
Apples, Decay of. Dins. B. D. Halsted. Popular Science, 
Arizona, Lost Races of. R. £. L. Robinson. Califomian, 
Beveridge, Kiihne. Illns. Gertrude Atherton. Lippinoott, 
Bonaparte, Jos., in Bordentown. Marion Crawfofd. Cemtwy, 
Braddock's Campaign. lUus. George Washington. Serihner, 
Brooks, Phillips. Rev. Arthur Brooks. Harper, 
Califomian Writers. Dins. Californian, 
Cincinnati, Society of the. lUiis. John Banting. LippincoU, 
Cleveland, John, Poetry of. Clinton Scollard. Dial, 
Colorado and its Ci^iital. Julian Ralph. Harper, 
Columbian Exposition, The. Dlus. Candace Wheeler. Harper, 
Columbian Exposition, The. Illns, J. J. Peatfield. Califomian, 
Columbian £q>osition. Illns. Mrs. Van Rensselaer. Century, 
Columbus, Vespnoins, and Magellan. Illas. CcUifomian. 
ComMie Fran^aise at Chicago. Francisqne Saroey. Serihner, 
Confucian Ethics in Japan. J. H. De Forest. Andover, 
Conntry Printer, The. Dins. W. D. Howells. Serihner, 
Dahn, Felix, Reminiscences of . J.T.Hatfield. Dial, 
Decorative Painthig at the Fair. lUus. W. L. Fraser. Century, 
Dietary for the Sick. Sir Dyce Duckworth. Popular Science. 
Evolution, Experimental. George Banr. Dial, 
French Scare of 1875, The. Mr. De BlowiU. Harper, 
Glacial Man in Ohio. Illns. G. F. Wright. Popular Science. 
Japan, An Artist in. Illns. Robt. Blnm. Serihner. 
Japanese Folk-Lore. Helen Gregory-Flesher. CcUifomian. 
Japanese Home life. Illus. W. Delano Eastlake. Pop, Science, 
Johnson, Samuel William. Illus. Popular Science, 
Kashmir. Ulns. Frauds P. Lefroy. Califomian. 
Larcom, Lucy. James L. Onderonk. Dial, 
Lowell, James Russell. Illns. Charles E. Norton. Harper. 
Mimstry, Primary Qualificatioiis for. D. N. Beech. Andover. 
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Modem Preftohen* Adraatages. Andover. 

Moir, John. lUua. John Swett. Century, 

l^ew York. Ulna. Thomas A. Janyier. Harper, 

Niearagna Canal The. R. H. McDonald, Jr. Califamian, 

Nicaragna. Illne. OilbertOanl. Cetdury, 

Onrego State Normal School, The. Ulna. Pop, Science, 

Pennon Bnrean. The. A. B. Ganelmaa. Century, 

Poetry, Recent Books of. W. M. Payne. Dial, 

Pope, A. A., and Good Roads. L. M. Hanpt. lAppincott, 

Qnebeo. Dins. Henry Loomis Nelson. Harper. 

San Francisco Architectore. Illos. £. C. Peizotto. Overland, 

Science and the Farmer. C. S. Plnmb. Popular Science, 

Sea, Oar Knowledge of the. 6. W. Littlehalee. Pop, Science, 

Sheep Shearing on the Santa Barbara Islands. Bins. Overland, 

Silk Onltnre. Dins. Overland, 

saver Question, The. F. I. Vassanlt. Overland, 

St. Lonis. Bins. James Cox. Lippincott, 

SwitsBerland a Nursery of Politics. Joseph King. Andover, 

Symonds, John Addington. Dial, 

Tennyson, Recollections of. John A. Symonds. Century, 

Ward, Arfcemns, Relics of. Ulus. D. C. Seitz. Century. 

Waterloo, An Inside View. Joseph Kirkland. Dial, 

Wealth. A. P. Peabody. Andover, 

Woman in Horticulture. Biaggie D. Brainard. Californian, 



IjISt OF New Books. 



[2%s following list, embracing 61 titUt, includes all books 
received by Tbx Dial eince last isiue,\ 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Peraozial Beoollectlona of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By 
HoraMo Bndge. Bins., 16mo, pp. 200. Harper & Bros. 
$1.25. 

The Barl of Aberdeen. By the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, 
G.C.M.G. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 3^0. Harper's 
'' Qoeen's Prime Ministen Series.'' $1.00. 

LayengTO : The Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. By George 
Bartow, author of "The Bible in Spain." With intro- 
duction by Theodore Watts. Bios., 12mo, pp. 400. Ward, 
Locke, Bowden & Co. 75 cts. 

Servloe In Memory of Phillips Brooks, DJ3., held in 
Music Hall, New York, Feb. 16, 1893. With portrait, 
8to, pp. 46. Thos. Whittaker. 

ESSAYS, ETC, 

Bhumrslons In CMticism : Being Some Prose Recreations of 

a Rhymer. By William Watson. 16mo, pp. 166. Mac- 

millan & Co. $2.00. 
BSseays In Literary Interpretation. By Hamilton Wright 

Mabie. 12mo, pp. 220, gilt top, uncut edges. Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.25. 
The Choice of Books. By Frederic Harrison. 32mo, pp. 

163. Macmillan & Co. 75 cts. 
Stories ttom the Rabbis. By Abram S. Isaacs, Ph.D. 

16mo, pp. 201. C. L. Webster & Co. $1.25. 
Shadows of the Staere. By William Winter, author of 

"Shakespeare's England." Second Series, 32mo, pp. 

367. Macmillan & Co. 75 cts. 
Reveries of a Bachelor ; or, A Book of the Heart. By Ik 

Marrel, author of '"Dream-Life." 24mo,pp.233. F. T 

Neely. 30 cts. 

MUSIC AND ART, 

The Philosophy of Sin^incr. By Clara Kathleen Rogers. 

16mo, pp. 218. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
The Evolution of Decorative Art: Its Origin and Devel- 

opment, as Illustrated by the Art of Modem Races of 

Mankind. By Henry Balfour, M.A. Blue., 12mo, pp. 

130, uncut. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 



POETRY. 

Old John, and Other Poems. By T. E. Brown, author of 
"Betsey Lee." 12mo, pp. 250, uncut. Macmillan & 
Co. $1.75. 

Eincr Poppy. By the Earl of Lytton. 12mo, pp. 306, gilt 
top, uncut edges. Longmans, Gbeen & Co. 



Under the Scarlet and Blabk : Poems Seleeted from the 
Undergraduate Publieationa of Iowa College. Edited by 
H. S. McCowan and F. F. Eyerest. 32mo, pp. 82, gilt 
top. Grinnell, la. : Herald Pub^g Co. $1.00. 

The Conquest of Mexico and Peru : An Historical Narra- 
tive Poem. By Kinohan GomwalUs, author of "The 
Song of America and Columbna." 12iiio, pp. i43. New 
York : Office Daily Investigator. $1.00. 

FICTION, 

Stories of a Western Town. By Octave Thanet. Dlus., 
16mo, pp. 243. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

Dai-Maria : A Romance of the Time of Napoleon I. By 
Mrs. Lawrence TumbuU, author of '' The Catholic Man." 
With feontispieoe, 16mo, gUt top, pp. 200. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $^1.25. 

The Dictator : A Novel of Politics and Society. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P., author of ''A Short History of Our 
Own Times." 12mo, pp. 362. Harper <!b Bros. $1.25. 

John Holden, Unionist : A Romanoe of the Days of Des- 
truction and Reconstruction. By T. C. DeLeiNi, axithat 
of '' Creole and Puritan." Ulus., 16mo, pp. 338. The 
Price-McGill Co. $1.50. 

A TiUyloss ScandaL By J. M. Barrie, author of "The 

Little Minister." 12mo, pp. 270, gilt top. Lovell, 

Coryell <!b Co. $1.25. 
SomethlnfT Occurred. By B. L. Faijeon, author of " In a 

Silver Sea." 12mo, pp. 331. Geo. Routledge A Sons. 

$1.00. 
Some Little of the An^l Still Left. By Mrs. John M. 

Clay. 12mo, pp. 242. Robt. Clarke & Co. $1.00. 

The Stormy Petrel : An ffistorieal Romanoe. By Col. John 
Bowles. Bins., 16mo, pp. 349. A. Lovell & Co. $1.00. 

Shandon Bells. By William Black. New edition, 16mo, 
pp. 428. Harper & Bros. 80 cts. 

KSW YOLUMXS IN THB PAPBB I.TBRARISS. 

Lee SB Shepard's Good Company Series : Simplicity 
and Fascination, by Anne Besle ; Lost in a Great City, 
by Amanda M. Douglas. Each, 50 cts. 

Price McOill Go's. Idle Moments Series : Major Matter- 
son of Kentucky, by St. George Rathbome. 50 cts. 

Taylor's Broadway Series : The Sorceress, by Birs. Oli- 

phant. 50 cts. 
Neely's Library of Choice Literature : BCadam Sapphira, 

by Edgar Saltus. 50 cts. 

Neely's Popular Library : Cosmopolis, by Paul Bourget. 
25 cts. 

JUVENILE, 

Heroic Happenings, Told in Verse and Story. By E. S. 
Brooks, author of ** Historic Boys.*' Bins., 8vo, pp. 227. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 82.00. 

FOLKLORE, 

Voodoo Tales: As Told Among the Negroes of the Sontk- 
west. Collected by Mary Alicia Owen. Bins., 8vo, pp. 
310.. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

REFERENCE. 

Uppinoott's Oaaeteer of the World : A Complete Pro- 
nouncing Gazeteer, containing notices of over 125,000 
places, with information respecting every portion of the 
Globe. New revised edition, quarto, pp. 2900. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $12.00. 

A Handbook for Travellers in Jajpan. Bj Basil HaU 
Chamberlain and W. B. Mason. Third edidon, revised 
and re-written, with fifteen maps, 12mo, pp. 460. Chaa. 
Scribner's Sons. $5.00. 

Orthometry : A Treatise on Versificatioii, with a new and 
complete Rhyming Diotionair. By R. F. Brewer, B.A., 
author of '' Manual of English Prosody." 12mo, pp. 376. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00. 

BibUotheca Americana, 1898: Catalogue of Books and 
Pamphlets relating to America. 8vo, pp. 274. Robt. 
Clarke <& Co. 50 cts. 

SCIENCE, 

Aznertcan Types of Animal Lifb. By St. George Mivart, 
F.R.S., author of '' Essays and Criticisms." 12mo, pp. 
374. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
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The Philosophy of Individuality ; or, He One and tlie 
Man^. By Antoinette Brown Blaekwell, anthor of ^* Stn- 
diee in General Seienoe/' 8yo, pp. 519. G. P. Putnam** 
Sons. $3.00. 

The Meanlncr and Method of lAte : A Searoh for Religion 
in Biology. - By George M. (3oiild, A.M. 12nio, pp. 231, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

Laws and PropertieB of Matter. By R. T. Glazebrook, 
M.A. 16mo, pp. 184. Appleton^s ** Modem Scienoe 
Series." $1.00. 



RELIGION. 

Sermone. By George William Douglas, S.T.D. 12mo, pp. 
294. A. D. F. Randolph 4& Co. $1.50. 

Survivals in Christianity : Studies of the Theology of Di- 
rine Immanenoe. By Charles James Wood. 12^o, pp. 
317. Macmillsn & Co. $1.50. 

Ideal Sufirsreetion throusrh Mental Photography: A 
RestoratiTe System for Home and Private Use. By 
Henry Wood, author of ** God's Image in Man." 8yo, 
pp. 163. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

ETHICS. 

The JBsthetic Element in Morality, and its Plaoe in a 
Utilitarian llieory of Morals. By Frank Chapman Sharp, 
Ph.D. 8to, pp. 131. Maemillan & Co. 75 ots. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 

The American Commonwealth. By Jamei Bryoe, author 
of ** The Holy Roman Empire." Third edition, revised 
and rewritten. Vol. I., 8yo, pp. 724. Maemillan A Co. 
$1.75. 

The Independent Treasury of the United States : Its His- 
tory, Organization, and Influence. By David Einley, 
A.o. 12mo, pp. 329. ** Library of Economics and Pol- 
itics," No. 1. T. T. Crowell <fc Co. $1.50. 

The SUver Situation in the United States. By F. W. 
Taussig, LL.B. 12mo, pp. 133. Putnam's '* Questions 
of the Day." 75 cts. 

The Political Value of History. By W. £. H. Leoky, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 57. D. Appleton & Co. 75 cts. 

Slavery and the Slave Trade in AMca. By Henry M. 
Stanley. Ulus., 32mo, pp. 86. Harper's "Bkok and 
White Series." 50 cts. 

America's Compact with Despotism in Russia: A Lec- 
ture. By William M. Salter. Paper, 8yo, pp. 22. J. B. 
Lippineott Company. 



ROBERT CLARKE & CO.'S 

Bibliotheca Americana— 1893, 

Containing 7488 titles of Books and Pamphlets in all 
classes of Americana. Price: 50 cents in paper, $1.00 
in cloth, net. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

ROBERT CLARKE & CO., ClnclnnatL 

JHE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION. Fob 
' Adthobs : The skiUed revision, the unbiaimed and oom- 
petent criticism of prose and Terse ; advice as to publication. 
Fob Pubushbbs: The compilation of first-class works of 
reference. — Established 1880. Unique in position and suo- 
oees. Indorsed by our leadingr writers. Address 

DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., Nbw Tobx. 

/iMRQlf^ J}J J A Historypf the Indian Wars 
C/7 mC i\i K^/Hiyi/H . ^th the Fim Settlers of the 
United States to the commencement of the^ Late War ; to- 
gether with an Appendix containing interesting Accounts of 
the Battles fought by General Andrew Jackson. With two 
Plates. Rochester, K. Y., 1828. 

Two hundred signed and numbered copies have just been 
reprinted at $2.00 each. 

GEORQE P. HUMPHREY, 

25 Exchange Street, Roghbstxb, N. Y. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 



The Life and IVork of John T{u8kin. 

By W. 6. CoLLiNOWOOD. With portraits and other 

illustrations. 2 vols., 8yo, $5.00. 

A biography of this illustrious man by one who was for 
many years Mr. Ruskin*s private secretary. It contains let- 
ters by Ruskin, Garlyle, Browning, etc., and much other 
matter never before published. It is a most welcome work 
to aJl who appreciate Ruskin*s unique greatness as a writer on 
art and ethical questions. 

Larg&'paper JSdition, Limited to 250 copies. 
Printed on hand-made paper, with portraits and 
other illustrations not included in the library edition. 
In 2 vols., 8yo, $15.00 net. 

Donald DAarcy. 

A story largely of college life, full of viyacity, 
energy, enthusiasm, deepening in character as 
responsibilities arise ; a story of decided power 
and interest. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
author of <' The Gates Ajar,'' etc. S1.25. 

ftA Cathedral Courtship, 

And Penelope's English Experiences. Two 
yery bright and entertaining stories by EIatb 
Douglas Wiggin, author of ^< The Bird's Christ- 
mas Carol" (50 cents), "The Story of Patsy" 
(60 cents), ''A Summer in a Cailon" ($1.25), 
'« Timothy's Quest " ( Sl.OO). With illustrations, 
$1.00. 

Sally Tknjos, and Other Stories. 

By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 

He first story is of Georgia, in the period foUowing the 
war : the three others relate to California, and are in the style 
in wnich Mr. Harte is unrivalled, both in the stories them- 
selves and in the art with which they are told. 



The Atlantic Monthly for May 

Contains, with other Papers, 

The Columbian Exposition and t/lmerican 
Civilisation, By Henry Van Brunt. 

'Tis Sixty Years Since in Chicago. 

By Judge Caton, of Illinois. 

Individuality in Birds. 

By Frank Bolles. 

European Peasants as Immigrants. 

By Professor Sealer. 

Hawthorne in U^orth tAdams. 

By Buss Perry. 

Frances t/lnne Kemhle. 

By Colonel Henry Lee. 
$4.00 a Year ; 35 cents a Number. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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CALIFORNIA. 



tAll the principal WINTER %ESORTS OF CALIFORNIA are reached 

in the most comfortable manner over the tAtchison, 

Topeka, Sr Santa Fe Railroad, 

THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 

PULLMAN P'ESTIBULE SLEEPING CARS leave Chicago daily, and 

run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los tAngeles, 

and San T>iego, without change. 

Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following: offices of the 
Company : 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleyeland ; 63 Qriswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto ; 169 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati ; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 

JOHN J. BYRNE, GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 

AssU Pass, Traffic Manager, Gen'l Pass, and Ticket Agent, 

Chicago, III. Topeka, Kak. 



Imperial folio, new type, surfaced paper, beautiful and artistic illustrations. Publication in parts to begin with Open- 
ing of Exposition, Sold only by subscription. 

The Book of the Fair. 

An Historical and Descriptive presentation of the World's Science, Art, and Industry, as viewed through the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. Designed to set forth the Display made by the Congress of Nations, 
of human achievements in material forms, so as the more effectually to illustrate the Progress of Mankind in all 
the departments of Civilized Life. 

By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 

BESIDES THE BEOULAB EDITION, AN EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED. 

THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers. {SZLT^tl-Tc^cS?^*'"' 

No Library can be complete in American History without Mr. Bancroft's Works, oonsistins: of NcUive JSoces, Central 
America^ Mexico, Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, California, Northwest Coast, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
British Columbia, Alaska, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and Colorado, Popular Tribunals, California Pectoral, California 
Inter^Pocula, Essays and Miscellany, Literary Industries, 

"It Is certainly ft worthy acheme, ftnd cftrried out most cooMcLeatiovuiy."— London Spectator. "Written with drsmatio penetration and 
genios.'*— JByttifA (Quarterly Review. " A monument to the writer's intelligence and industry. "—ATiftr York Herald. "Admirable for Its vigor 
and freshness." — London Time*. " Mr. Bancroft's Tolumes will increase in value as the years go by." — Boston I'raveller, " From these TOfannea 
must be drawn, hereafter, the only trustworthy history of these parts."— Cen^ry. " He is the Herbert Spencer of Historians."— jBoilon Journal. 
" Moat remarkable and instmctlTe work."— XoiMfon Poei. " Lays the generation under a debt of obligf^on." — Chicago hUoT'Ocean. " One of 
the noblest literary enterprises of our day."— JbAn O. WhitHcr. " It will mark a new era in history writing."— CMeo^o Times, ** Hia TOlnmea 
are really a manrel of research, discrimination, and industry."— iV<9w York Tribune. " Many English and American writers of eminenoe, iadad- 
lag Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, OUver Wendell Holmes, Sir Arthur Helps, J. W. Draper, W. H. Leeky, and J. R. Lowell, hare already testified to 
the Tiloe of Mr. Bancroft's historical labors."— Zontfon Times. 

A new book entitled The Resources and Development of Mexico, Svo, illustrated, has just been issued in 
Spanish and in English. It was written by Mr. Bancroft at oie request of President Diaz, every part of the Republio being 
▼isited for the latest and most aoouiate information. 

THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, {SLT^nTcmSfSS^^ 

Main Offices **BOOK Ofi THE FAIR "; Nos, SO and SI AudiUmum Building, CHICAGO. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons' New Books 



WAQNER AND HIS WORKS. 

The Story of his Life, with Critical Comments. By Hekrt T. Finck. With portraits. 2 vols., 12mOy $4.00. 

"It is oertelnly the best \Aomphj of 'Wiener tbst has ^ypeered in Bntrlldi, if not really the best that has appeared in angr langoive. 

Wagner*! life and work are honeray and admiringly set forth, and the Tolumas are a monument of earnest and earefnl devotion that ' 

attention and mipecL**—PhUadelphia Timet. 



Art Out of Doors. 

Hints on Good Taste in Gardening^. By Mis. Sohutusb 
Vah Renbbbiabb. 12mo, $1.50. 
Tarndsoape gardening in its application to the beantifvlng of coun- 
try places is the subject of this Dook. Mrs. Van Bonsaelaer dfncnssos 
the treatment of arounds, roads and paths, pianas, pattern beds, 
trees, etc., with a flne artistic taste and a genuine love of nature. 



Art for Art's Sake. 

Seven University Leotores on the Technieal Beauties of 
Painting:. By John G. Vak Dtkx. ^th 24 illnstra- 
tions. 12mo, $1.00. 



"They take a broad survey, they deal with the polnta it ia worth 
> know about, they i 
in their literary art."— ivaw Tork Bun. 



while to know about, they arepornetly ludd, and are veiry chaniing 



HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 

A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. Whjjam Starr Daha. 

With over 100 illustrations by Mariok Sattbrueb. Eighth Thousand. Square 12mo, $1.50 net. 
"Vittthia compact and intelligible guide the least learned lover olfloialbean^ may aoquire with ease and p 
iMttngbeneHt. Over 400 flovrers are described. The book is gotten up in excellent s^Je, and the illnstrationa are works of art"— Jiartiwt Jtoosn. 



An Adventure in Photography. 

Illustrated from Photographs 1^ the Adventnieis. By 
OcTAYB THAinrr. l&no, $1.00 net» 
A book of praotioal value and uae to every amafeeor photognpher. 



It is the narrative of the author's own eoqwmnoe in leaniiag i 
raphy, and is full of hints and suggestions, presented vpMi aU the 



bnmitaess and elevemess 
Winer. 



of style charaeterfatlo of tUa popular 



Women of the Valois Court. 

A new volume on the Famous Women of the F^noh Court. 

Vmrn the French of Imbkbt db SxnravAMAin). Wtdk 

Portraits. 12nio, $1.25. 

The first of a new set of volumes in this popular series. The pres- 
ent vohnne rdates the careers of Marguerite of Angoulteie, Catherine 
deKedid, Diana of P^tiers, Mary Stuart, Elisabeth of IVsnee, Jeanne 
d*Albret, Marguerite of Yalois, SHsabeth of Austria, and Louise of 
▼audemont. 

HOMES IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 

By various authors. With 100 Illustrations. Svo, $2.00. 
This book relates to home-winning, end to the oharacteristle f eatuies of oity, suburban, and oouitry houaes, with 
edged authorities as to the most desiraDle f ehtures of each class. C<Hipenitive houae-bnilding is fully explafaied. The 
American architecturB from Colonial times to the present. 

NEW FICTION BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

stories of New York. Stories of the Itettway. 

Each 16mo, illustrated, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents; half calf, 81.50. 

The first two of a sexiea of six Bttle volumes to be issued under the gsoeral titie, "Storiee from Sorlbner.'* the purpoee \Miag to 
together some of the best and mott entertalnlns sliort stories written for Boribner's Msgarine during the past few years, and to 
in dainty volumea, grouped undst attractive subjects, and decorated by illustrations. 



^ 



Island Nighti^ Entertainments. 

The Beach of Falesi, Tke Bottle Imp, and Isle of Vmees. 

ByRoBBBTliOuiBSTBVBNSON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.26. 

"Someof the moot ohafaoteristic and best work of Stevenson. It 
is most delightfuL "—ITo^on TraveUer. 

in Blue Uniform. 

By G. I. Putnam. 12mo, $1 .00. 
An iatoaert ing novel of garrison life in the far West. It is Mghly 
entertaining, and notable Mth for ita character studies and its gr e at 
variety of incident. 

Arthur Bonnicastle. 

By J. G. HoLLAin>. New Edition, in paper covers. 12mo, 

illustrated, 50 cents. 
** A well-told, vigorous stoiy.'* — Chicago Interior. 



Stories of a Western Town. 

By Octave Thaitbt. Blustrated by A. B. Vao&r, 

12mo, $1.26. 
"Good, wholeeome, and freah. The Western eharaoter has 
been better presented." — Boston Courior. 

Social Strugglers. 

By Piof . H. H. BoTBSBK. 12mo, $1.26. 
A story of the struggles of a Weetem famOy to attain aoeial dla- 
tinotion m New York. It ia entertaining as a traepletore of ttte, and 
contains a delightful romance. 

Day and Night Stories. 

Second Seriet. By T. R. Suujvax. 12bio, 

cloth, $1.00. 
Containing the later stories of this delightful writer. 



pa|Mr,flOeta.; 



CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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LONGMANS. GREEN. & CO:S 
Q^EIV "BOOKS. 

Homer and the Epic. 

By Andrbw Lang, M.A., Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, 
Honorary Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Crown 

&T0, mM, 

** Mmiiw ttHwttntiH^t •stlKOMUoary critioal aUUty, and special know- 
ledge of eerljF ^bIc po^y in meiiy leosiuigee, Mr. lieng brlnge to the 
tMK of Homnle erincina brattdtli of Tiew and a ~ 
rUknloM in critioian."-<nma«. 



keen eenee of what is 



New and Cheaper Edition. 

The Memoirs of Baron de Marbot. 

Translated from the French, by A. J. Butjler. 1 vol., 
orown 8 TO, cloth, gilt top, $2.60. 



Old and New Astronomy. 

fty Richard A. Proctor and A. Cowfsr Ranyard. 
With 31 FUtes and 472 Dlustrations in the text 
4lD^ ^9.00. 

Historic Towns. {New Volume.) 

YORK. 

Ry James Raine, M. A., D.C.L. With Maps and Plans. 

12mo, $1.25. 

Recent VoUanee in the Series, 

NBW YORK. By Theodore Roosevelt. With Maps 
and Flans. $1.25. 

BOSTON. By H. Cabot Lodge. With Maps and 
Plans. $1.26. 

Out of Doors in Tsar Land. 

A Raoord of the Seeings and Doings of a Wanderer in 
Russia. By Fred J. Whishaw. Frontispiece and 
Vignette by Cha'rles Whtmper. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Voices from Flower -Land. 

By Emilt £. Reader. Original Couplets. A Birth- 
day Book and Language of Flowers. New Edition. 
Illustrated by Ada Brooke. Royal 16mo, cloth, $1. 

Epoc^ of American History — New Volume, 

Pivision and Reunion, 1829-1889. 

By WooDROW Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Jurisprudence in Princeton Uniyersity. Author of 
** Congressional Govemment," etc. With five Col- 
ored Maps. Pp. xix-326. Cloth, $1.25. 

Recently Published, 

The Colonies, 1492-1750. 

By Reuben Gold Thwaites. With 4 Colored Maps. 

322 pages. $1.25. 

Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. 

By Albert Bushnbll Hart, A.B., Ph.D., the Editor 
of the series. With 5 Colored Maps. $1.25. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 
15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 



Joseph Gillott^s 

STEEL TENS. 

GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 and 188». 
His Celebrated (J^umbers, 

303-404- 1 70-604—3 3 2 

And bis otber styles, may be bad of all dealers 

tbrougbout tbe xoorld. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 

esterbrook's 

Steel Pens. 



LEADING STYLES. 

Fine Point, - - - Nos. S33 444 
business, - - Nos. o^ 14 

Vroad Point, • - - Nos. jij 2jg 

for sale by all stationers. 



2^2 

rjo 
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The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 



Works : Camden, N. J.] 



26 Joror St., NEW YORK. 



The Boorum & Pease Company, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

The standard Blank Books. 

(For the Trade Only.) 

Everjrthin^, from the smallest Pass-Book to the laig^est 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commeieial, Wdnoational, 
and Household uses. 

Flat-openinflr Aooount-Books, under the Frey patent. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 



FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms : .... 101 <fc 103 Duane Street, 

New York City. 

JHE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION. For 
' Authors : The skilled reyision, the unbiassed and com- 
petent oritioinn of prose and verse ; adTioe as to publication. 
roR PuBUSHSRS : The compilation of fint-claas woiks of 
reference. — ESstabliahed 1880. Unique in position and sue- 
oees. Indorsed by our leading writers. Address 

DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Atc., New York. 

AMERICANA. t»^s:igL?4S£rors: 

United States to the commencement of the Late War ; to- 

Sther with an .^pendiz containing interesting Accounts of 
e Battles fought by General Andrew Jackson. THth two 
Plates. Rochester, N. Y., 1828. 

Two hundred signed and numbered copies have just been 
reprinted at 32.00 each. 

GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 

25 Exchange Street, Rochbster, N. Y. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 



The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. 

By Akatolb Lbbot-Bbauusu. Translated, with Annota- 
dons, from the third IVenoh edition, by Z. A. Ragozht. 

Part I. (complete in iteelf), The Coontry and its Inhabitants. 
8to, with Maps printed in colors, $3.00. 

The Story of Poland. 

By W. R. MoBFUX, author of '*The Story of Russia,** etc., 
(No. 36 in "Story of the Nations Series.") Blustrated, 
with Maps and Plans. 12mo, cloth, 31 .50 ; half leather, gilt 
top, 31.75. 

The Wilderness Hunter, 

With an Account of the Big Qame of the United States, and 
its Chase with Horse, Hound, and RHIe. 

By Thkodorb RoOBKYBiiT, author of "Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman," "History of the Naval War of 1812," etc. 
With iUnstrations by RmoNOTOK, Frost, Sahdham, and 
others. 8to, $4.00. 

Chinese Nights Entertainments. 

Forty Stories Told by Almond-eyed Polk, Actors in the 
Romance of '*The Strayed Arrow." 

By Adklb M. Fdeldb. Blustrated by Chinese artists. Uni- 
form with " English Fairy Tales." 8yo, 31.75. 

Marked «« Personal." 

By Akna KATHABDnB Gbxen, anihor of " The Leavenworth 
Case," " Cynthia Wakeham's Money," etc. 16mo, paper, 
00 oents ; cloth, 31.00. 

A Conflict of Evidence. 

By R. Ottolkhoui, author of " An Artist in Crime," etc. 
16mo, paper, 50 oents ; cloth, 31.00. 

A Literary Courtship. 

Under the Auspices of Pike's Peak. 

By Anha Fullbb, andior of " Pratt Portnuts.'* 12mo, 

illustrated, 31.00. 

Diccon the Bold. 

A Story of the Days of Columbus. 

By John Rusbbix Cobtbix, author of " Diego Pinzon." 

12mo, Ulnstiated, 31.25. 

The Making of a Newspaper. 

Experiences of Certain R e pr e s e ntative American Journalists 
Related by Themselves, and Edited by Melville Philips. 
12mo, 31.50. 

The Shrulis of Northeastern America. 

By Charles S. Nbwhall, author of ** The Trees of North- 
eastern America," *'The Leaf-CdUector*s Handbook," etc. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, 32.50. 



*it* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectus of 
the Kniekerhocher Nuggets, Heroes and Story of the Nations 
Series, sent on application, 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 

NEW YORK : LONDON : 

27 and 29 W. 23d Street. 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO/S 

NEW BOOKS. 



Old Kaskaskia. 

An exceedingly interesting Historical Noyel of the Early 
History of Illinois, by Mary Hartwkll CATHOir 
WOOD, author of the powerful historical story of ''Aca- 
dia," « The Lady of Fort St. John.** 16roo, 61.25. 

Mr. Tommy Dove, and Other Stories. 

A book of charming Short Stories, excellent for reading 
aloud or by one's self, by Mrs. Deland, author «f 
"John Ward, Preacher" (81.26), "Sidney" ($1.25), 
" The Story of a Child " ($1.00), etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

Columbia's Emblem : Indian Com. 

A Garland of Tributes in Prose and Verse. 16nu», 

paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 

A little book containing poems on Indian Com, and 
brief essays on its value and beauty, by Edna Dean 
Proctor, Celia Thaxter, John Fiske, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Ex-President Hayes, Sidney Lanier, F. H. Cvthiqg, 
and others. 

Oberon and Puck. 

Verses Grave and Gay. By Hklen Gray Cons, au- 
thor of " The Ride to the Lady," etc. lOino, tlM. 
Miss Cone is generally regarded by the most judieiDus 

critics as one of the best and most engaging <d Ameriean 

poets of the new generation* 

c>f Country Doctor. 

A Novel, by Sarah Orne ^vwsTt, Riverside Paper 

Series. 16mo, 50 cents. 

This is a delightful New England mrml, wcilten with 
remarkable truth to nature and with great humor and 
charm of style. 



THE JUNE ATLANTIC 

Will contain, besides other Papers, 

U^ew FaSs Concerning the Pantheon. 

An article of great interest, embodying the results of 
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THE OPENING OF THE GREAT 
EX HIBIT ION. 

The first day of this month, ander conditions of 
clondy skies and chOling atmosphere, in the presence 
of more than a quarter of a million spectators, with 
simple but effective open air ceremonies, the Colum- 
bian Ekposition was formally inaugurated. Con- 
sidering the hurry of the final preparations, the ex- 
ceptionally adverse weather of the preceding weeks, 
and the novel problems arising from the presence 
of so vast a concourse of people, the opening day 
passed off satisfactorily, and left upon the minds of 
those sharing in its festivities an impression of won- 
der at the way in which the initial difficulties of the 
enterprise had been surmounted, and of respect for 
the organization of effort that had brought so many 
people together, made their stay so comfortable, 
and given them so much to enjoy. It may be truth- 
fully said that the facilities for lodging and trans- 
portation were equal to the demand and met the 
severe tests to which they were subjected. Few days 
of the coming six months will repeat the strain put 
by the day of opening upon hoteLs and carriers, and 
we may consider the problem of accomodations al- 
ready solved. 

The problems of construction and installation are 
well on their way towards solution, and no serious 
complaint can be made of the progress already 
achieved. None of the great exhibitions of the past 
was in full working order at the time of opening, 
and it would have been f oUy to expect that this, the 
largest of them all, would fail to offer many unfin- 
ished phases. The creation of the Fair meant the 
oonversion into a park of more than a square mile 
of land, little of which had before been reclaimed 
from its natural condition of woodland and swamp. 
It meant, further, the erection upon this land of 
four hundred buildings, great and small, the great- 
est of them upon a scale hitherto unattemptod in 
architectural history. It meant, finally, the fiUing 
of these buildings with interesting and beautiful ob- 
jects brought from all parts of the earth. Tliis im- 
mense work is not yet done, although more than 
thirty millions of dollars, exclusive of the cost of 
exhibits, has already been expended upon it Bat 
every day marks a noticeable advance towards the 
completion of the work, and the first month of sum- 
mer will find Utde or nothing unfinished. 

The people who thronged the grounds upon the 
opening day, however, had abundant demands upon 
their attention. Those who devoted themselves to 
the exhibits found a sufficient number of these in 
readiness to keep them busy in hunying from place 
to place. The Art Building alone, although not 
more than a third of its galleries were ready for 
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inspection, offered material for many days' study. 
The Horticultural Building, only a smaU part of 
which was thrown open, was besieged by crowds 
throughout the day. Machinery Hall was naturally 
a centre of attraction. The exhibits of the United 
States Government and of the Fisheries were in 
very satisfactory shape, and had no lack of visitors. 
But the spectators, as a rule, preferred to remain 
outdoors, strolling about the grounds, navigating 
the lagoons in gondolas and electric-launches, watch- 
ing for glimpses of distinguished visitors, staring at 
the Coreans with their queer hats or at the Egyptians 
in their many-colored robes, listening to the music, 
or, selecting some point of vantage, gazing with rapt 
admiration at the wonderful vistas which all the arts 
of form and color had combined to produce. 

For the fact cannot be too much insisted upon 
that here, upon the shores of the great inland 
sea, the labors of the past three years have con- 
verted a barren waste into one of the most beauti- 
ful spots of earth. The noble architecture of the 
buildings, the noble painting and sculpture with 
which they are adorned, and the noble landscape 
setting which art no less than nature has provided 
for tliem, combine to gratify the sasthetic sense as it 
has rarely been gratified in the history of the world. 
Venice itself is hardly more beautiful, and one is 
reminded of Venice not only by the gondolas that 
gracefully skim the inland waters, but also by the 
bridges, the steps leading to the water's edgej and 
the reflections of the marble palaces. Even the 
pigeons of St Mark have their analogue in the 
flocks of grulls that wheel over the lag^n and dot 
the surface of their liquid element Particularly is 
this resemblance borne in upon the mind of those 
who approach the Fair from the lake, and for whom 
the long low line of buildings, gleaming in the sun- 
light with a thousand opalescent tints, gradually 
takes on distinctness of form and symmetry of 
grouping. Many are the points of view, and each 
has its peculiar charm. Each hour of the day, too, 
has its charm ; the hour of sunrise clothes the scene 
in one kind of beauty, the hour of noon in another, 
and the hour of evening twilight in still another. 
We need not wonder that in the present unfin- 
ished condition of the exhibits contained within the 
buildings, visitors prefer to remain without; in 
no previous international exhibition have the exter- 
nal features offered such a challenge to admiration, 
or so successfully rivalled the attractiveness of any 
possible indoor display of the products of manufac- 
ture and of art 

Those who can devote but a brief period to the 
exhibition will, of course, do well to wait until the 
coming weeks have given their finishing touches to 
the work. But no one need fear disappointment 
even at the present time, for the Fair already offers 
infinite resources for enjoyment The Art Build- 
ing and the Music Hall alone will repay almost any 
pilgrimage and any stay. In the one, a large pro- 
portion of the collections, including the magnificent 
French galleries, are already open and complete ; 



in the other, daily morning concerts of classical 
music, and frequent afternoon concerts in addition, 
are given by one of the largest and best ortihestras 
in the world, under the unsurpassed leadetahip of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas. In fact, those who have 
for a main object in visiting the Fair the gratifica^ 
tion of the SBsthetic sense may almost as well come 
now as at any later date, for the summer months 
will offer little, excepting warmth and sunlight, 
that is not already offered those who care more for 
the beautiful than for the practical. 

Two features of the Fair call very distinctly for 
adverse criticism, but in neither case is the fault 
distinctly chargeable to the Exposition authorities. 
As matters now stand, the gates of the Fair will 
be closed on the one day of the week when it is most 
desirable that they should be opened. The wanton 
inhumanity of this rule finds little sympathy among 
the directors and commissioners, the responsibility 
resting with Congrress, or rather vrith certain hyper- 
critical members of Congress who, with question- 
able right, voted for the restriction. WheUier, un- 
der the circumstances, the Fair authorities would 
be justified in disregarding the restriction, is a 
complicated and delicate question^ The arguments 
in favor of such action seem to be at least as good 
as those advanced upon the other side, and it is 
quite possible that the question may be ultimately 
settled in accordance with the plain dictates of jus- 
tice and humanity. The other feature which calls 
for emphatic protest is found in the high scale of 
charges adopted by most of those to whom conces- 
sions have been awarded. Here, again, the author- 
ities are but indirectly responsible, only in so far as 
they have failed by their contracts to protect the 
public from extortion. The fact remains that most 
of the services offered by the holders of concessions 
are charged for at exorbitant rates. This is par- 
ticularly true of the restaurant service, the guide 
and chair service, and the service of gondolas and 
launches upon the lagoons. The charges for ad- 
mission to many of the " side-shows " are also far 
in excess of what is reasonable. In these matters, 
the Exposition authorities should rigidly hold the 
concessioners to the letter of their contracts, and it 
is only fair to say that they show a disposition so 
to do. The hotel and lodging-house keepers of 
Chicago are, of course, beyond control, and we can 
only hope that the greed already displayed by most 
of them will overreach itself in the usual way, of 
which outcome the signs are promising. Mean- 
while, the Fair proper may be both reached and seen 
at little expense, the admission fee as well as the lo- 
cal transportation charges being entirely reasonable. 
It was not to be expected that the cost of living in 
Chicago would remain wholly unchanged by the 
Fair — the experience of all past Expositions was 
against any such hope, — but it was and is desirable, 
in the interests of everybody concerned, that the 
inevitable increase should be a moderate one. Upon 
this question the force of public opinion should make 
itself felt, speedily and with no uncertain emphasis* 
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CBRONICLE AND COMMENT, 

Mr. Gla48toDe is fond of sarprising the pablic, 
and hifl lateft effort of the sort is one of hia most suo- 
oessf d1. Of all possible successors to the Laoreateship, 
Mr. Buskin js the last whose name would have occurred 
to us. And yet, after the first shock is over, there are 
reasons to v^gard the nomination as a fitting one; it 
would be idaal if — ^this is, of course, a very big " if " — 
Mr. Ruskin were only a poet. But that title hLs warm- 
est admireif would hesitate to accord him, in spite of 
the two volumes of his boyish verse that have recently 
been reprinted. Their author himself has never cher- 
ished any illusions upon the subject, and the suggestion 
that he should fill the place left vacant by Lord Tenny- 
son must have been quite as unexpected to him as to the 
public. Tlie nomination must be judged upon the broad 
grounds of general fitness; of technical qualification 
there is simply no question. Looked at from this point 
of view, no nomination could be more satisfactory. If 
any man now living is deserving of the highest honors 
that £ngland has power to bestow, that man is clearly 
John Ruskin. He represents, as Tennyson did, the con- 
science of the race in its noblest development, and his 
work and life embody the sane ethical standards and 
the wise conservatism that were given such perfect illus- 
tration bjr his predecessor. In the words of hia stead- 
fast friend, I^fessor Norton, « No other master of 
literatuvt in our time has more earnestly and steadily 
endeavofed to set forth for the help of those whom he 
addreesfd whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
and lovely; or in his own life has more faithfully tried 
to praotfce the virtues which spring from the contem- 
plation of these things and their adoption as the rule of 
condud." The laurel, passed from his head to an- 
other'iy will at least be, as he receives it, and as Tenny- 
son received it, ., . , , 

gxeeaer from the hrow 

Of him who uttered nothing base." 

Thai the recipient of this honor should accept it in 
any lujtive sense is not to be supposed. Mr. Ruskin 
delilierately abandoned verse for prose as a vehicle of 
expression at a very early age, and it is not likely that 
he will return to verse-making, even as the Laureate 
of England. Lideed, active work of any sort is now 
hardly to be expected of him, although he has been, of 
late, measurably restored to health. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas, in his capacity as mu- 
sical director of the Columbian Exposition, has recently 
been attacked by certain of the Chicago newspapers 
with a malignity which is fortunately too marked to in- 
jure anyone but those responsible for the splenetic out- 
burst. Brutal as the attack has been, it was made 
still more brutal by being directed in part upon Mr. 
Paderewski, whose great kindness in delajdng his de- 
parture for Europe and in volunteering a return to Chi- 
cago in order to play at the opening concert of the Fair 
was deserving of the warmest gratitude. The incredi- 
ble insults that were instead heaped upon him must 
make many an outsider wonder if Chicago be a civilized 
city after all. Of course, no one will believe that Mr. 
Paderewski was thus attacked merely because he claimed 
the right to play upon his own piano — a right so clear 
that it was probably never before called in question with 
any artist — or that the assailants of Mr. Thomas have 
no other motive than is based upon his assertion of the 
equally indisputable right to control his own orchestra. 
Such attacks as that we are now chronicling are usually 



masked beneath a pretext of some degree of plausibil- 
ity, but in this case the assailants of Mr. Thomas were 
lacking in the common cunning that contrives some sort 
of concealment of its real animus. Even the positive 
lies that have been freely circulated were chosen with 
childish disregard of the fact that they were easy of ref- 
utation. No intelligent person could take seriously the 
preposterous notion that tiie instruments used at the eon- 
certs should be restricted to those exhibited in their 
proper place by their manufacturers, or that it was the 
business of anybody but the musical director to say 
anything about the instruments to be played upon. Mr. 
Thomas, being at the same time a leader in his pro- 
fession and a self-respecting person, could not possibly 
have submitted to any restnction upon the freedom to 
produce his effects by his own means, and has very 
properly preserved a dignified silence under the attacks 
to which he has been subjected. But it is pitiful to 
think that such an attads, so obviously instigated by a 
few manufacturers of musical instruments, should have 
been made through the medium of any reputable news- 
paper. 



OF THE JUSTIFICATION OF LEABN^ 
INQ IN A DEM OCRACY. 

One of the finer threads through the labyrinth of 
history directs us to the cariooB consideration of the 
estimation in which learning has been held in dif- 
ferent ages. Never, perhaps, has learning been 
parely esteemed ; learned men have always had to 
practice an ambidextrous art, cherishing the pure 
ends of study in priyateness, but devoting their open 
energies to the satisfaction of the world's paymas- 
ters. Spinoza was forced to the drudgery of a 
handicn^ ; E!ant hardly earned freedom of thought 
by the drudgery of teaching ; while Socrates only 
escaped the necessity of serving the world by Uving 
a life of the simplest wants. 

The great flowering time of the Athenian democ- 
racy gave magnificent scope to the creative genius 
of art, although it may be thought that there was 
overmuch distraction from the still air of delightful 
studies. Aristotle somewhat later founded the sci- 
ences, aided by the endowment of royal patronage. 
But the thing to note at the one period or Uie 
other is that in these earlier days of the emancipated 
human intellect men on the whole were wise enough 
to justify learning ior the single attempt to satisfy 
their curiosity about the brave new world and its 
mysteries, whether considered in its surpassing un- 
ity under the form of the Platonic idea or in its 
endless multeity under the forms of the Aristote- 
lian categories. So also in practice, however restp 
less became the moralistic SBstheticians, men were 
content to let the arts teach them and to delight 
in them, without much care for their justification 
on the stock-exchange. After groping blindly in 
the dark of twenty centuries, we have not been 
able to hit upon a more perfect ideal than this, 
— the ideal of a learning devoted to the satisfac- 
tion of the rational curiosity of man and the ideal 
of an art accepted without distrust as a means of 
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pure pleasure t^nd of humane edification. And 
the loss of these ideals as thus maintained in the 
state is not altogether made up to us by the gain in 
moral and spiritual ideals which the wonrtd has made 
since then. There are so many of us after all who, 
if we were forced to choose between the Hebrew 
civilization on one hand, with all its moral might 
and with all its intellectual and artistic barrenness, 
and the Greek civilization, with its final blindness 
to the essential moral law but with its saving tem- 
per of inteUectual and artistic perfection, on the 
other hand, would be instantly ready to take the 
latter at its cost rather than the former. But the 
choice is not necessary ; we are heirs of all the ages, 
though daily we do ourselves the great wrong of re- 
jecting and of setting up limitations in our ideals. 

If learning in Greece enjoyed its best estate, in 
the Dark Ages certainly it was at its lowest ebb. 
With the barbarians came the desolation of ideas. 
Such learning as survived turned to a hubbub of 
untranslatable polemics. Only those whose pride 
it is to construe darkness dare grope their way into 
this hopeless abyss of more than Miltonian chaos. 
The child of this darkness is the phantasmagoric 
learning of the Middle Ages, — a riot of the over^ 
taught, untutored mind of man through the world 
of disembodied ideas. Great ideas indeed were 
toward in individual minds, and a fermentation of 
knowledges was beginning. Roger Bacon is of this 
age. The philosophy of Aquinas, too, evil in method 
as it was, is nevertheless obscurely great. But or- 
ganized learning was hopelessly pervert, and from 
this time we date the odium in which pure scholas- 
tic pursuits have ever since been held in the popu- 
lar subliminal consciousness. The Renaissance, it 
is true, changed all this. It re-established the arts 
as well as might be ; it saw the re-awakening of the 
pure intellectual curiosity of man. There are few 
periods on which the mind dwells more lovingly 
than on this brimming and beautiful Renaissance- 
period, those sad, bad, mad, glad days of human 
springtide. But we have to remember that the 
Renaissance transmitted to us the lassitude for its 
excesses and the bitter though wholesome purgation 
of pnritanism. Its work remains incomplete. It 
shifted to our shoulders the burden of a thousand 
new and unsolved problems. 

Of these problems the problem of Democracy is 
the greatest and most portentous. Democracy is 
the dominant force of the day, and like every new 
historic ideal it exacts in its youth a slavish homage 
from men. The older ideals yield to it or are cher- 
ished in secret only by despairing idealists. So lit- 
tle are the minds of men capable of entertaining 
more than one great ideal at one time ! Generous 
as is the ideal of Democracy, it has shown itself 
thus far (in spite of the paradox) a selfish and de- 
vouring ideal. The arts no longer aim first of all 
at excellence in their kind ; they have become toys 
of popular approval. Ejiowledge and learning are 
no longer the fruit of disinterested curiosity ; we rest 
content with what we have, and the only function 



of learned men is to aid in the extension, the pop- 
ularization of learning and knowledge. Or at best, 
the trades of research are justified on the plea of 
an immediate utility. Even the men of learning, 
the directors of our grreat universities, have begun 
to yield their assent to these ideas. Democracy 
truly has set the pace. Its ideals have swallowed 
up all others. 

It is time for a reaction against the exclusiveness 
of the Democratic ideal. Man's spirit should be 
fed not by one ideal but by many. In the ultimate 
analysis Democracy too, noble as is its pure ideal, 
must be regarded not as an end but as a means. 
Other aims of the human spirit are of equal value 
and in the end must assert themselves. Manhood, 
reason, the rights of the individual soul, the instinct 
for perfection and for distinction, — these are things 
that are not answerable to Democracy. Learning 
and art are the servants of these things, and as such 
they too are not answerable to Democracy. Art as 
the symbolic representation of life to the delight of 
the human spirit, and learning as a disinterested at- 
tempt to satisfy the pure curiosity of the human 
spirit, are in the nature of things forever linked 
with the progress of manhood and reason in aU their 
periods and contribute towards that progress ser- 
vice as important, as genuine, and as admirable 
as the service that Democracy, with its triune 
ideal of liberty, equality, and fraternity, contri- 
butes. Learning is as much an end in itself as 
is Democracy, inasmuch as it answers to a genuine 
and permanent human need; and a civilization 
which attempts to belittle or degrade any one of 
the paramount interests of the human spirit, — 
whether the interest of the moral law in any of its 
complex manifestations, as love or as public justice 
and the rights of humanity, or the interest of art, 
or the interest of the spiritual law and the religions 
instinct, or the interest of learning and of intellec- 
tual curiosity, — a civilization which neglects any 
one of these interests does so at its peril. 

Fredbbic Ives Cabpbnteb. 



COMMUNICA TIONS. 



ANOTHER VERSION OF THE BELGIAN CAMPAIGN. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

We are indebted to Mr. John C. Ropes not only for 
the most thorough and impartial account of the Water- 
loo campaign that is accessible to English readers, bat 
for a more rational and satisfactory view of Napoleon's 
whole career than has heretofore been given to the pub- 
lic. The subject, however, still appears to be inex- 
haustible. I have read with interest Major Eirkland's 
article on Mr. Ropes's book in The Dial for May 1, 
although I do not entirely agree with his standpoint. 

The Waterloo campaign is the most interesting one 
of modem times, for its problematic character, the fear- 
ful loss of life occasioned by it, and a certain dramatic 
quality, like the fifth act of a tragedy, which reached 
its climax in the immolation of the Old Guard. 
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The political importance of the oampaigii has often 
been estimated too highly. It was the battle of Leip- 
sic in 1813 that broke the power of Napoleon, and alter 
that he had nothing more than a ghost of a chance so 
long as Austria, Prassia, and Russia remained imited 
against him. That they would have remained so is 
proved by the fact that their alliance continued for 
more than thirty years longer without any other object 
apparently than to preserve the peace and prevent dem- 
ocratic revolutions. Those who, like Byron, look upon 
Napoleon as a homicide and butcher of mankind can- 
not be aware that after his return from Elba he of- 
fered the allies peace during his own and his son's life- 
time, and that they were at first disposed to accept 
these terms. Nothing but the terror of Napoleon's 
genius can excuse the great Powers for declining his 
proposal; and it seems a shame that the man who proved 
himself foremost in the art of war should not have been 
permitted to show what he could also do in the arts of 
peace. But it is only on grand occasions that history 
accomplishes the best results; and the lives of fifty 
thousand men were sacrificed in two days in order to 
maintain the principle of hereditary right in politics. 

No one knew better than Napoleon the desperate er- 
rand on which he went. Even if he had succeeded in 
driving Wellington into the sea and pushing Blttcher 
across the Rhine, there was little chance that he could 
sustain himself against the forces that would afterward 
have been brought against him. Only a continuation 
of miraculous successes could have saved him, and his 
fate was practically decided before the battle of War 
terloo was half finished. 

It has been said that his army in this campaign was 
one of the best he ever commanded; but this is hardly 
A fair statement. The rank and file of his troops was 
largely composed of veterans, but his best generab, 
wi& the exception of Ney and Sdnlt, were gone. Mas- 
sina was an invalid, Junot and Lannes were dead, Murat 
was in Italy, and Victor declined to serve. Mr. Ropes 
thinks Napoleon made a mistake in stationing Davoust 
at Paris, but it was essential to have a reliable man in 
conmiand at the seat of government, and we should be 
cautions in judging such matters in the light of sub- 
sequent events. To have replaced Grouchy with Mas- 
sina and D'Erlon with Victor might have made a great 
difference in the result of the campaign. In addition 
to this, an American student who was residing in Paris 
during the hundred days, and in his old age wrote an 
account of it for the ** Atlantic Monthly," noticed that 
the French cavalry were not well mounted. This fol- 
lowed as a matter of course from the immense destruc- 
tion of horses during the retreat from Moscow, and 
gave the English cavalry, charging down the slope of 
Mt. St. Jean, an easy superiority. 

The battle of Ligny was a brilliant victory for Nsr 
poleon, for it was the only square defeat (if we except 
Ltitzen^ that Blficher ever sustained. His mistake, if 
he made one, would seem to have been in attacking the 
French line too soon, instead of remaining on the de- 
fensive until their fury had spent itself. He was like- 
wise unfortunate in receiving an injury from the fall of 
his horse at the most critical moment of the battle. 
Creneral Hambly's remark that Napoleon directed his 
first attaek against BlUoher because the French were 
used to beating the Prussians is a clear case of inter- 
national jealousy. The facts are that the French have 
never defeated the Prussians except when commanded 
by Napoleon in person and in Davonst's nominal battle 



of Armstadt. The same French army that defeated a 
superior force of English and Dutoh at Fontenoy was 
afterwards defeated by Frederick the Great with a very 
much smaller force. Napoleon evidently attacked Blli- 
cher because his cantonments were nearer the Freneh 
line than those of the English, and also because he 
knew that Bliicher was always ready for a fight. One 
cannot help suspecting that the slowness of Wellington's 
movements arose from a deliberate purpose to let Blii- 
cher receive the first shock of war. 

Grouchy appears to have been sent in pursuit of the 
Prussians because he was in command of Napoleon's right 
wing. According to Thiers, his appointment was a polit- 
ical one, — ^the same sort that did so much mischief to the 
Union cause in our Civil War. He belonged to the old 
nobility whom Napoleon at this time was desirous to 
conciliate. His previous record does not indicate that 
he was a suitable person to send on such a difficult er- 
rand. He had only thirty thousand men in his com- 
mand, a force sufficient to pursue a defeated antagonist 
of ordinary skill, but not for such a general as BlUcher. 
Grouchy was probably very much afraid of BlUcher, 
and it is no wonder that he did not follow him up with 
greater alacrity. 

Mr. Ropes is to be congratulated on having recog- 
nised the true character of the action at Quatre Bras. 
It was properly a French victory. Napoleon did not 
expect Maxishal Ney to defeat Wellington, but only to 
hold him in check while he himself should deal with the 
Prussians. Ney was aware that Wellington's army was 
twice as large as his own, and could not, of course, an- 
ticipate the reinforcements that might be brought 
against him at any moment. It was even better for 
him to be finally driven from his ground than to waste 
the lives of his men in an offensive movement. Tiele- 
man's fight with Grouchy was of the same description. 

Wellington's army was by no means equal to BlU- 
cher's. He had only about twenty thousand British 
veterans, and these with fourteen thousand Brunswick 
Prussians formed his chief support. The rest of his 
force consisted of Dutch, Belgians, Hanoverians, and 
EngUsh volunteers. How, then, are we to explain the 
fact that Napoleon defeated BlUcher in less than three 
hours, while he was not able to defeat Wellington in 
seven ? The plainest answer is: Good fortune and the 
strength of Wellington's position. BlUcher was obliged 
to concentrate on the best ground he could find at Ligny, 
or retreat. Wellington selected his battlefield at leis- 
ure, and Marshal Marmont noticed that he had a rare 
faculty for choosing strong positions. Napoleon's dis- 
advantage was in tibis case that he was either obliged 
to fight Wellington on his own ground or to retreat. 
The farm of Hougomont and La Haye Saint were like 
two strong castles in advance of the Duke's army, and 
the crest of the hill largely protected his second line. 
It is possible he understood the art of repulsion and at- 
tack by colunm better than Napoleon's other antagonists, 
but this would not apply to Napoleon's first attack on 
the left wing of the allied army. Wellington did not 
anticipate this movement, and had stationed his weakest 
troops there. According to his biographer, the Belgians 
and others all ran away, leaving only three thousand 
English to resbt a column of seventeen thousand French. 
This must be an exaggeration, but it proves what a close 
shave the case must have been. If Napoleon had ad- 
vanced his right wing for a determined conflict, it seems 
as if he must have won the battle. 

Marshal Ney is credited with some errors at Wa- 
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terlooy bnt we should also consider what might have 
happened if he had arrived after the battle was fin- 
ished and Napoleon on the way to Brussels. Major 
Kirkland thinks that none bnt Anglo-Saxon troops could 
have held out as Wellington's force did that day. We 
might congratulate ourselves on this if a large portion 
of them had not belonged to other races. The High- 
landers who repulsed the Old Guard are supposed to 
have been the best soldiers in the British army. The 
Irish also are good fighters.. More depends on disci- 
pline, and a good general, than on nationality. Napo- 
leon's second at Leipsio was fully equal to Wellington's 
defence at Waterloo, and his army was composed largely 

^^ Ws- Frank P. Stearns. 

Boston, Ma$B., May S, 189S. 



WANTED— A NEWSPAPER. 
(To the Editor of The Dial,) 

I remember seeing not many years since in a Chi- 
cago paper an account of an infanticide headed in star- 
ing heavy-face type, « Killed Her Slid." While such 
an atrocity could not now occur, yet it is generally ad- 
mitted that even now our newspapers are miserably un- 
reliable, trivial, and vulgar. If the primary function of a 
newspaper is to accurately record as they occur events 
of historic significance, &8t in the city whose name it 
bears, and secondly in the country and world at large, 
then is the press- of to-day a.fiat failure. The worst faidt, 
in my opinion, is the gross inaccuracy. Not an event 
which has come under my personal notice and which I 
afterward found reported in the papers do I remember 
as accurately reported, and often there was the merest 
travesty of reality. Surely there is one kind of compo- 
sition which cannot be too realistic, and that is the 
newspaper article. The aim at making news articles 
lively and entertaining at all costs, often by an absurd 
showy attempt at literary style, tends towards the ut- 
most looseness as to truth. 

While the popular demand is and always will be for 
the greatest quantity of sensational reading matter for 
the least money, yet I believe that in Chicago and the 
tributary Northwest there are thousands of sensible 
thoughtful men who would welcome a daily devoted to 
recording progress rather than retrogression, to chron- 
icling the most significant events in the daily develop- 
ment of industrial, commercial, artistic, scientific, so- 
cial, and political life, rather than in emphasizing 
casualities, scandals, gossip, and crime. Suppose such 
a paper started as an eight-page daily. The general pro- 
portion for news would be '^her first three pages to the 
eityund suburbs, then two to the'c6untry at large, then 
one to foreign countries, one to science, art, and litera- 
ture, and one to religion, charity, education, and miscel- 
laneous. Each department should have its own edi- 
torials, and in addition special articles prepared by the 
most competent hands on questions of the day, after the 
general style of «The Forum" or "The North Ameri- 
can Review." Every article, news or discussion, should 
be signed. As unimpeachable accuracy is the aim, it 
might be well to offer large prizes to anyone detecting 
false statements in its columns. 

The expense of conducting such a paper must be met 
largely by endowment. As a newspaper de luxe it must 
charge at least five cents per copy, and it should help 
itself financially by its advertising space, and by semi- 
weekly, weekly, and monthly editions. It should seek 
to make itself indispensable to professional men, to 



current topic circles, and to schools. The value of such 
a paper in raising the tone of the press would be 
immense, and this alone would justify sinking capi- 
tal very liberally as in a church or university. No 
time is more auspicious than the Columbian year for 
Chicago to show itself in this important matter the 
most progressive of American cities, and to exhibit, not 
the biggest newspaper in the world, but the best 

Hiram M. Stanley. 

Lake Forut University, May 5, 189S, 



SOME NEW "AMERICAN*' WORDS. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

In reading the admirable paper in your issue of April 
16, on "The Future of American Speech," I am re- 
minded of several words which are now apparently 
crystaliring and threaten to become recognized ele- 
ments of our language (or dialect) perl^ps a decade 
hence. 

M Enclosed please find pomo^* writes a business man, 
and the reader of his letter learns that "pomo" is brief 
for post-office money-order. A religious paper gives a 
long account of a CaU meeting. Fortunately it ex- 
plains that «Cail" means the Church Association in 
the Interests of Labor. A learned professor in Church 
History gives his students some very interesting items 
regarding the Angal Councils. One would look in vain 
in the index of any Church History published for4he 
word ** Angal." It was merely intended to aid the stu- 
dent to remember the names of the provincial synods 
Ancyra, Neo-Cssarea, Grangra, Aquileia, and Laodic»a» 
whose canons were adopted by a subsequent Deonmen- 
icai Council. Probably this Ust could be extended, bnt 
enough instances have been given to illustrate a method 
of coining words that is not likely to improve our lan- 
guage. This class of newly coined words is prdiably 
snuiu at present, bnt who can tell how large it is likely 
to become within, say, the next ten years, among a peo- 
ple whose tendency it is to reduce the name of a rail- 
road to a series of initials ? j^^ {{^ ]^^ 

New Orleans, La., May S, 189S. 



THE SHELLEY MEMORIAL FUND. 

(To the Editor of Thr Dial.) 

The American members of the committee to provide 
the funds for the Shelley Memorial, at Horsham, Sussex, 
England, acknowledge with thanks the following sub- 
scriptions made since the former report: 

CharksB. Dunn, Chestnut Hill, Pa. . 326 00 

Daniel C. Oilman, Baltinioie, Md. . . 5 00 

Arthur M Dodge, New York (}ity . . 10 00 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Nahant, Mass. . 10 00 

T. Niles, Boston, Mass 26 00 

Honc^ton, Mifflin, A Co., Boston, Blass. 60 00 

Saiah W. Whitman, Boston, Blass. . . 26 00 

$160 00 
Amount prerioualy acknowledged, 204 25 

Total $364 25 

This amount has been remitted to Jas. Stanley Little, 
Esq., of Horsham, Hon. Secretary of the Shelley Com- 
mittee. The American subscription is herewith closed. 

T. B. Aldrich, 

R. W. GiLDKB, 

£. C. Stedmak. 
New York City, April t8, 1893. 
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THRorGH Colonial. Doorways,* 

A wholesome revival of interest in Colonial 
and Revolutionary times, and a manifest desire 
to learn more, not only of the great historic 
events of our heroic period, but also of its do- 
mestic and social life, renders the dainty vol- 
ume before us, ^^ Through Colonial Doorways," 
timely and acceptable. As the author, Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton, implies in the open- 
ing chapter, the lighter side of Colonial life has 
been relatively overlooked. We have natu- 
rally been so occupied with, the sterner virtues 
of the fathers and mothers of the Republic, 
with their sacrifices, privations, and love of 
civic liberty, that we tend, perhaps, to regard 
them as bloodless types and exemplars of ex- 
cellence, rather than as men and women to be 
loved with human affection. The conventional 
Colonial picture, Mrs. Wharton thinks, needs 
brightening and humanizing; therefore it is 
to its lighter phases that she addresses herself. 
Her little book is not, nor does it assume to be, 
even an attempt at a comprehensive study of 
Colonial manners. It is essentially a collec- 
tion of seven brief essays descriptive of early 
American social life, based upon and freely in- 
terspersed with extracts from private letters 
and diaries of the period, for the use of which 
the author expresses indebtedness *•*' to numer- 
ous friends." Much of the charm of the vol- 
ume springs from Mrs. Wharton's unfeigned 
sympathy with her theme ; and it may be added 
lliat the hearty ^^ Americanism," the pride in 
American traditions and American ancestry, 
that quickens her pages, shows in refreshing 
contrast to certain simian tendencies in a con- 
trary direction with which our countrymen are 
sometimes charged. For the class of Ameri- 
cans, therefore, who seek to further their social 
claims by the rather feeble shift of divesting 
themselves of their nationality, the book offers 
food for some not unprofitable reflection. The 
author has chosen her numerous quotations 
with an eye to their graphic force and color, 
and they are aptly strung together on a thread 
of running comment or narrative sometimes 
quietly humorous and usually fairly pertinent. 
Mrs. Wharton's material, '^ scrappy " as it is 
and gathered from diverse sources, is naturally 
rather intractable ; and those who have them- 

*THBOuaH Colonial Doorways. By Anne HollincB- 
worth Wharton. Ulnstrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippiii- 
oott Co. 



selves undertaken to weld into tolerable con- 
tinuity a store of not too coherent extracts will 
pardon an occasional hint of irrelevancy. 

The aim of the book is, as already implied, 
to brighten a rather sombre picture, and to 
show us the men and women of Colonial times, 
not posing for the dignity of history, but in 
their lighter moments, and as Teniers or An- 
thony Watteau would have painted them. The 
scraps of familiar gossip and anecdote culled 
from the yellowed pages of diary and letter 
often serve better than pages of labored analy- 
sis of character to place us en rajyport ynth 
their subjects. The stately Washington, for 
instance, becomes much more a flesh-smd-blood 
personality, and much less a stony synthesis of 
abstract virtues, when, in a letter written by 
Mrs. John M. Bowers, one reads that when 
the writer was a child six years of age the Gen- 
eral dandled her on his knee and sang to her 
about ^^ the old, old man and the old, old wo- 
man who lived in the vinegar-bottle together "; 
or when General Greene, writing from Mid- 
dlebrook, says : ^^ We had a little dance at my 
quarters. His Excellency and Mrs. Greene 
danced upwards of three hours without once 
sitting down. Upon the whole we had a pretfy 
little frisk." John Adams, too, who does not 
seem to have been a favorite with his contem- 
poraries, comes down to us with a great acces- 
sion of amiability in a sketch of his wife's, 
where he is shown mildly submitting to be 
driven about the room with a switch in the 
hands of an equestrian grandchild; and when 
Dr. Franklin's daughter, Mrs. Bache, begs 
her ^^dear papa" not to reprimand her so se- 
verely for desiring a little fineiy in which to 
figure at the Ambassador's and when she ^^^goes 
abroad with the Washingtons," for surely 
" he would not care to see her dressed with sin- 
gularity, or in a way that will not do credit to 
her father and her husband," it is pleasant to 
fancy the sage relaxing, as it were, into the 
father and the man. There being many old 
letters and diaries, yet untouched, brightened 
with these ^^ trivial fond records," it seems, 
thinks our author, a task not unworthy of the 
later historian to gather them together and to 
present to this generation more characteristic 
pictures of their ancestors, drawn with a freer 
hand and touched with the familiar light of 
every-day discourse. She leams that — 

<< One yonng girl of the present time was strongly at- 
traeted towanls her own great-grandmother by read- 
ing a letter written by her to her mother in Newport, 
asking her to send her from thenoe * a sprigged moslin 
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pettiooat, and the making of an apron such as all the 
girls axe wearing.' A rather more modest request, this, 
than that of Miss Eliza Sonthgate, who hegged her 
mother for five dollars with which to purehase a wig for 
the next Assembly, becanse Eleanor Coffin had one, and 
it was quite impossible < to dress her hair stylish with- 
out it.' Flaoed thus in touch with her great-grand- 
mother's longings and aspirations, which flowed in the 
same frivolous channel as her own, this young descend- 
ant suddenly realized that they were of one flesh and 
blood, and gathering and piecing together all that could 
be learned from older members of the family of this 
lady of the last century, she has become the heroine of 
romance so thrilling and so sweet, that the girl of to- 
day may be said to entertain for her unknown ancestress 
a more than ordinary affection." 

One of Mrs. Wharton's pleasantest chapters 
treats of ^^ A Bundle of Old Love Letters "; 
and conspicuous among the missives cited are 
some quaint specimens from the hand of Will- 
iam Penn, addressed to Hannah Callowhill, — 
whose f amQy name is made familiar to modem 
Philfidelphians by the street that bears it. It 
is perhaps a little hard to picture the Proprie- 
tary in die role of a lover, and ^* sighing like a 
furnace" under the shade of his reverend broad- 
brim. Yet even Quakers are, after all, but 
men ; and our author assures us that among 
Penn's letters are some that glow ^*- with all the 
ardor and warmth of youthful affection." This 
is, perhaps, putting the case a little too strongly. 
If Mrs. Wharton's extracts are fairly represen- 
tative, we should say that in Penn's letters the 
fire of an Abelard is rather unduly quenched by 
the circumspection of a Barkis. Certainly, the 
more cantharidian terms are always promptly 
chilled and abashed, so to speak, by the con- 
text, — as in the following tearful effusion. 
" And now let me tell thee, my Dearest," pro- 
ceeds Mrs. Callowhill's swain, somewhat in the 
key of the Burial Service — 

<«That tho' there are many qualitys for which I ad- 
mire thee, as well as love thee, yet yt of Compassionat- 
ing the unhappy is none of the least. And whatsoever 
pittys has love, for it springs out of the same soft 
ground; apd can never fail, as often as there is occasion 
to try it. That my Dearest H. has been a Mourner, a 
Sympathizer, an inhabitant of Dust, and so weaned from 
the common tastes of pleasure, yt gratify other Pal- 
lats, does so much exalt her character with me, yt if 
this were all she brought, she must be a treasure to yt 
happy man yt has a Title to her. And since, by an unusual 
goodness, she has made it my Lot, it shall be as much 
my pleasure as she has made it my duty to make her 
constantly sensible how much I am so of my obligation 
to her.'* 

In another letter to Hannah we find some 
allusions to William Penn, Jr., who, it seems, 
had ^^just had his hair cut," and whom his 
father describes as being " lively yet tender." 
History records that William Junior's ^' liveli- 



ness " waxed with increasing years, and that in 
later life he signalized himself and scandalized 
his friends by the wrenching-off of door-knock- 
ers, beating of the watch, and other midnight 
exploits not at all in keeping with the precepts 
of Greorge Fox. This letter closes with the in- 
yentory of an aooompanymg hamper, a Barkis- 
like assault on the citadel of Mrs. Callowhill's 
afiFections that must have been followed by a 
speedy surrender : 

** I presume ( writes the thoughtful lover ) by the 
next wagon there comes an Hamper directed to thy 
father, the Contents for thee. Viz. 3 Gallons of light 
french Brandy, one of wh' pray present to thy Mother. 
I ordered 2 lbs of Chocolate to keep them company. 
My Daughter prays thee to accept of 3 small pots of 
▼enson, yt she says will keep well and are of her own 
manufacture, as were all the last. She is concerned 
her pig brawn was not ready wh' she fancys toauld not 
have been a disagreeable way o/eating a pig, but another 
season will do. These are little things and yet would 
express, tho' meanly, Love that is Great." 

Certainly, great love was never, at least, 
more substantially expressed ; and the pig him- 
self, modestly conscious of his own merits, 
might well have elected to stand before his 
judges in the guise of brawn. There are cer- 
tain touches of characteristic diplomacy in these 
love-letters of Penn's. The conciliatory gal- 
lon of ^' french Brandy," for instance, to the 
mother-in-law in spe was a Machiavellian stroke. 
In a subsequent letter, the lover (having re- 
flected, perhaps, on the rather Homeric con- 
tents of his hamper), shows some concern touch- 
ing the health of his mistress ; and he concludes 
his epistle with an earnest recommendation to 
^^ take some pills " that he sends her, with a 
certain medicinal water to be imbibed *' three 
days before the full and changes of the moon." 

A letter-writor of a very different complex- 
ion was the Rev. Ellas Keach, of whose epis- 
tolary ravings our author presents some aston- 
ishing specimens. Before the pipings of this 
vacant shepherd. Sir Piercie Shalton himself 
^*- pales his uneffectual fires." Direct expres- 
sion was apparently an impossibility with Mr. 
Keach ; and one shudders to think of what his 
parishioners must have endured. In the let- 
ter quoted at length by our author, the writer, 
after apologizing to his sweetheart for '^ rush- 
ing his rude ^d unpolished Hues into her He- 
roik and most Excelent Presence," plunges 
into a most distracting sea of euphuism, and 
emerges (more dead than alive, one fancies), 
with the following pearl : 

" That the Silver Streams of my Dearest Affections 
and faithf uU Loye will be willingly received into the 
Mill Pond of your tender Virgin Heart; by your hall- 
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ingT?] up the flood gate of your virtuous Love and Af- 
fections; which will completely turn the Wheeles of your 
Gracious will and Understanding to receive the golden 
graines or Eifects of my Steadfast love and unerring 
Affection which will be in Loyall respective and Oblige 
ing Service so Long as Life Shall Last and such a 
thrice Happy Conjunction; may induce many to bring 
of golden graines of rejoicing to our Mill and River of 
joy and contentment and we ourselves will sing ye Epi- 
thalmy; this is the Earnest (yet Languishing) Desire 
of his Soul who hath sent his heart with this Letter." 

That the dithyrambic Keach received from his 
flame what the Germans caU a basket, is pro- 
bably the ^'Earnest (yet Languishing) De- 
sire " of our reader. 

Among the later Colonial love-letters cited 
are those of Abigail Smith (afterwards Mrs. 
John Adams) whose letters, with their femi- 
nine lightness and very easy play of wit and 
fancy, form a cheerful contrast to the lumber- 
ing conceits of Mr. Keach. Abigail was the 
daughter of the Rev. William Smith of Wey- 
mouth, a facetious divine who sometimes car- 
ried his humor into the pulpit. It is related 
that Mr. Smith's aristocratic parishioners ob- 
jected to John Adams because he was the son 
of a small farmer, and was, moreover, himself 
a lawyer, — two facts, they held, which made 
him ineligible to marry the daughter of a man 
in whose veins ^' flowed the bluest of New En- 
gland blue blood." The pastor thought other- 
wise ; and he accordingly favored his flock with 
a sermon on the text, ^^ For John came neither 
eating bread nor drinking wine ; and ye say. 
He hath a devil," the latter clause referring to 
the groom's profession, then not held in much 
repute in New England. Abigail's letters are 
genuine love-letters in their tone of earnest de- 
votion, and one notes therein hints of the stir 
and excitement of the military doings about 
Boston, of the scarcity of provisions, etc., — 
especially of pins, which seem to have become 
as "rare as diamonds : 

<< I wish (she writes) I could come and see you. I 
never snifer myself to think yoa are about returning 
soon. Can it, will it be ? May I ask — may I wish 
for it ? When onoe I expect you — But hush ! Do you 
know it is eleyen o'clock at night ? . . . Pray don't 
let Bass forget my pins. We shall soon have no cof- 
fee, nor sugar, nor pepper here; but whortleberries and 
milk we are not obliged to commerce for. I saw a let- 
ter of yours to Colonel Palmer by General Washing- 
ton. I hope I have one too. Good-night. With thoughts 
of thee I close my eyes. Angels guard and protect 
thee; and may a safe return ere long bless thy Portia." 

They were Portias, and Callistas, and Flo- 
rios in those days — not Johns and Abigails ; 
but the burden of the song was much the same, 
and one seems to catch something of the heart- 



beat of the times in the correspondence of 

these long-buried lovers. In another letter, 

written while John Adams was undergoing the 

un-romantic process of vaccination, ^^ Portia " 

says<: 

"By the time yon reeeive this I hope from expe- 
rience that you will be able to say that the distemper 
is but a trifle. Think you I would not endure a tnfle 
for the pleasure of seeing you ? Yes, were it ten times 
that trifle, I would. But my own inclinations must not 
be followed. I hope yon smoke your letters well be- 
fore you deliTcr them. Mamma is so fearful lest I 
catch the distemper, that she hardly ever thinks the 
letters are sufficiently purified. Did you ever rob a 
bird's nest? Do you remember how the poor birds 
would fly round and round, fearful to come nigh, yet 
not knowing how to leave the place ? Just so they say 
I hover round Tom whilst he is smoking my letters." 

The occasion was prosaic, but the simile it 
called forth is a pretty one ; and we regret, 
with our author, that John Adams's answer to 
these letters were not preserved. 

It is a curious literary and historical fact, 
says Mrs. Wharton, that Benedict Arnold, who 
was notorious for his extravagance in public 
and private life, was extremely parsimonious 
in the matter of love-letters. By the evidence 
of a recently-discovered letter it is shown that 
Arnold made the aame amatory composition 
do general duty, using it as a sort of blank 
form, and testing it upon at least two ladies of 
his choice, — thus showing that the man who 
sells his post to his country's foes may well be 
capable of further degrees of perfidy. The 
missive in question was first addressed to a 
Miss A., who seems to have been proof against 
its rhetoric, and it was afterwards used Irfr 
the thrifty suitor in offering himself to Miss 
P^ggy Shippen, whom he married in 1779. 
The letter, as addressed to Miss Shippen, may 
be found in Arnold's " Life of Benedict Ar- 
nold." It is a fair sample of the prevailing 
florid style of love-letter — rather in tiie vein of 
Mr. Keach. ^' If Miss Shippen had realized," 
observes Mrs. Wharton, with feminine scorn,— 

'< That her suitor had written to an earlier We that 
* her charms had lighted up a flame in his bosom which 
could never be extinguished, that her heavenly image 
was too dear to be ever eifaced, and that Heaven's 
blessing should be implored for the idol and only wish 
of his soul,' she might with some reason have hesitated 
to bestow her hand upon so trite a lover, who could 
find no fresh adjectives to match her charms." 

Mrs. Wharton's paper descriptive of ^^ The 
Meschianza,"* Skfete given to General Sir Wil- 
liam Howe by the British officers previous to 
his departure for England, is graphic and sug- 

*0r, Mischiarvta — from the Italian mescertf to mix, and 
mi$cki<we, to 01108:16. 
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gestive. Philadelphia's aristocratic citizens, de- 
scended mostly from old English stock, were still 
loyal, or, at least, neutral, sticking, as Graydon 
puts it, *^ to their ease and Madeira "; and we 
find that while Washington and his half-clad 
army were shivering upon the bleak hill-sides of 
VaUey Forge, the Quaker city could, upon oc- 
casion, doff her sober drab, and mingle in the 
gayeties of the conqueror. Dancing assemblies, 
theatricals, etc., marked the advent of the Brit- 
ish in Penn's '« f aire greene country towne," 
and fitly heralded the full-blown glories of the 
J%te ihat celebrated the departure of that hero 
of whom the sarcastic Jerseyman wrote : 

** Thraat'nuig to drive vs from the hill, 
Sir William marched to attack oar men, 
Bat finding that we all stood still. 
Sir William he — marched hack again/* 

The luckless Andr^ was a leading spirit in 
ihe Meschianza, and the nature of his duties 
may be inferred from a letter of his written in 
1779 to Miss Peggy Shippen : 

** You should know (he writes) the Mesquianza made 
me a complete milliner. Should you not have received 
supplies for jour fullest equipment from that depart- 
ment, I shall be glad to enter into the whole details of 
cap^nHte, ' needles, gauze, etc., and to the best of my 
abilities, render you in these trifles services from which 
I hope you would infer a zeal to be further employed." 

We cannot here enter circumstantially into 
Mrs. Wharton's spirited account of the Mes- 
chianza — the piece de risiatance of which was 
a tourney rivalling in pomp, if not in bruises, 
the " gentle and joyous " affair at Ashby. For 
the behoof of the patriotic reader, however, we 
may add that the general joy of the occasion 
was somewhat chilled by a brisk attack on the 
British redoubts made by the Continentals un- 
der Captain Allan McLane, who suceeded in 
firing the abatis at the north of the city, and 
in giving the garrison a pretty fright. Says 
our author : 

<< When the flames reddened the sky the ladies, doubt- 
less, clapped their hands with delight, wondering at the 
beauty of the illumination, which illusion was encour- 
aged by the officers, and later, when the roll-call was 
sounded along the lines and the guns of the redoubts 
fired, the guests were assured that this was all a part of 
the celebration', and the dancing continued." 

There were, of course, many sober and patri- 
otic Friends who looked askance at these un- 
timely frivolities ; and when the Americans 
finally regained possession of Philadelphia an 
effort was made by the Whigs to exclude from 
their social gatherings the ladies who had taken 
part in the Meschianza. A compensatory ball 
was given at the City Tavern to those " who 
had manifested their attachment to the cause 



of virtue and freedom by sacrificing every con- 
venience to the love of their country." Our 
author's account of the Meschianza is fitly 
closed by the following extract from the victor- 
ious Anthony Wayne's message to the fickle 
fair who had graced it with their presence : 

<< Tell those Philadelphia ladies who attended Howe's 
assemblies and levees that the heavenly, sweet,, pretty 
red-«oats — the accomplished gentlemen of the guards 
and grenadiers have been humbled on the plains of Mon- 
moutii. The Knights of the Blended Rose* and of the 
Burning Mount (the rival bands at the tourney) have 
resigned their laurels to Rebel officers, who will lay 
them at the feet of those virtuous daughters of America 
who cheerfully gave up ease and affluence in a city, for 
liberty and peace of mind in a cottage." 

Mrs. Wharton^s little book is, as we have 
said, a timely and wholesome one. The in- 
creased interest in Colonial and Revolutionary 
times is a good sign — especially at a period of 
our national growth when the native patriot- 
ism is necessarily somewhat diluted by a dozen 
or so exotic patriotisms. Such books help to 
foster a pride in things which should not be 
allowed to fade from the American memory ; 
and thus, incidentally, tend to counteract a 
spirit of — shall we say ? — " flunkeyism " that 
often impels the younger nation to play the ob- 
sequious ape to the follies of the elder. The 
publishers have done their part with much taste, 
and the illustrations are suitable and pretty. 

£. G. J. 



Triumphant Wagxkrism.* 



Mr. Finck did not need to apologize for 
writing a new biography of Ricluurd Wagner. 
No satisfactory treatment of Wagner's life and 
work has, up to the present time, been printed 
in the English language, and probably no liv- 
ing English writer was as well qualified as 
Mr. Finck, both by training and by tempera- 
ment, to supply the obvious need of such a 
work. The book by the late Dr. Hueffer is 
admirable, as is also that by Herr Nohl (trans- 
lated by Mr. G. P. Upton), but these books 
are the merest outline sketches. Mr. Praeger's 
recent work deals very fully with a few pe- 
riods of Wagner's life, but leaves the others 
almost blank. Herr Glasenapp's biography, 
scholarly and dull, has never found a transla- 
tor. The monumental work of M. Jullien has 
recently appeared in English, and no student 
of Wagner can afford to be without it, but the 

*WAONBBAin>Hi8Wo&K8: The Story of His Life. With 
Critical Comments. By Henry T. Finck. In turo yolumes. 
New York : Chari.ee Scribner's Sons. 
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author understood Wagner's character very 
imperfectly, although he did substantial jus- 
tice to Wagner's work. One who could write 
of Wagner the man, ^^ il est d^nu^ de noblesse, 
et n'^chappe a aucune des f aiblesses de I'hu- 
maine nature," was clearly not the one chosen 
to interpret to the world the essentially noble 
and lovable character of his subject. Wag- 
ner's correspondence with his dressmaker, his 
outbursts of petulent anger, his appeals to his 
friends for financial aid, the harshness of his 
polemical writings, and his failure to accept 
with perfect and enduring fortitude the hard 
conditions of exile — these are weaknesses, no 
doubt, but ihey are not the materials upon 
which to base any fair estimate of his person- 
ality. If ever a soul was ^^ perplexed in the 
extreme " by the struggle witii adverse fate it 
was that of Richard Wagner. Eager to give 
the world of his best, the world would have 
none of it ; conscious of the greatness of his 
work, he found it everywhere assailed by ig- 
norance, intrigue, and calumny. We may say 
of him, as Bossetti of Dante : 

"Alas! the SMied Song wheieto 

Both hearen and earth had set their hand 
Not only at Fame^s gate did atand 
Knookiiig to claim the passage through, 
Bnt toiled to ope that heayier door " 

which not Florence, but Germany, shut upon 
him; not, happily, ^* forevermore," but long 
enough to steep his soul in bitterness. What 
exile meant to Wagner is not often realized. 
Himself a poor performer on the piano, he was 
for all those years deprived of the pleasure of 
hearing his own music almost as completely as 
the similar satisfaction was denied to Beethoven 
during his closing years of deafness. Over 
and over again he was tempted to enter Ger- 
many incognito that he might hear Liszt con- 
duct *' Lohengrin " at Weimar. But the dan- 
ger that he would have incurred by so doing 
was a very real one ; it must be remembered 
that Boeckel, his fellow-revolutionist of Dres- 
den, languished in prison for thirteen years as 
the consequence of his rash patriotism, and to- 
wards Wagner the court of Saxony remained 
implacable, refusing all requests for permission 
to return. The bitterness of exile to Wagner 
was far greater than to Hugo, of whom we 
naturally think in this connection, and it would, 
perhaps, have been unreasonable to expect from 
the German the unbending fortitude of the 
Frenchman. It would be unjust to reproach 
Wagner too severely because he had no ^' Ulti- 
ma Verba " for the oppressor, or because there 
was a touch of the sycophant in his efforts to 



minimize his revolutionary activity and to re- 
gain the lost favor of kings. We may say, 
en passent^ that Mr. Finck does not give us a 
very clear idea of this phase of the composer's 
life. Mr. Praeger is more satisfactory, and 
his devotion to Wagner is quite as great as 
that of the present biographer. 

Mr. Finck's book has, we regret to say, other 
and more serious defects than this. It is very 
unsatisfactory in style, being generally bois- 
terous, often flippant, and sometimes vulgar. 
It is exceedingly unfortunate that a serious life 
of Wagner should tell us of ^^ Hiilsen's heroic 
efforts to down " Wagnerism, of the ^^ big 
head " displayed by a certain conductor, or of 
the ^^ versffied rot " of the pre- Wagnerian li- 
brettists. Nor do we admire the taste displayed 
by the author when, after duly castigating one 
of the anti- Wagnerian critics, he adds : ^^ The 
moral of this little tale is that an attempt to 
make out that Wagner was a fool is very apt 
to take the direction of a boomerang." In- 
stances of this detestable journalistic style fre- 
quently disfigure Mr. Finck's pages. The 
pages are also disfigured by far too extensive 
an introduction of the curiosities of Wagnerian 
criticism. Early in the work Mr. Finck an- 
nounces his intention of serving his readers, 
from time to time, with the more ''edifymg " 
of these criticisma^ ^^ as a sort of reUne between 
the SBsthetic and biographic courses." He keeps 
his word only too well, and the effect is that 
of wearisome repetition. The opinions ex- 
pressed of Wagner's music by such men as Mr. 
Bennett, M. F^tis, and Dr. Hanslick are doubt- 
less among the most delicious absurdities of 
modern criticism, and their authors were clearly 
" Prachtexemplare of the Philistine," but Mr. 
Finck quotes them much too frequently. A 
little of this sort of thing goes far, and who- 
ever wants more of it has only to refer to Herr 
Tappert's "Wagner Lexicon." Mr. Finck 
tells us in a note that he has collected fresh 
material in quantity sufficient to make a new 
" Lexicon " of this sort. In fact, this polem- 
ical feature of the author's treatment of Wag- 
ner meets the fate of Macbeth's "vaulting 
ambition," and makes us almost sympathize 
with the slain whom Mr. Finck slays once more. 
Indeed, not content with mere slaughter, he 
tramples upon the bodies of his victims, scalps 
them, and holds the trophy exultantly aloft. In 
one case he tells us with apparent glee, how one 
of the critics became insane and " was placed 
where he belonged — in a lunatic asylum." It 
is quite clear that the author thinks he belonged 
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there, with the rest of the pack, aU the time. 
All this is distinctly unpleasant in its effect, 
and the author's apology is inadequate when he 
says : ^^ These critics are self -impaled ; they 
helped to make Wagnerian history, and I, as 
veracious historian, am bound to chronicle the 
facts. Besides, these men had no end of fun in 
ridiculing Wagner and his admirers in former 
years ; now that the tide has turned, have we not 
a right to a little fun at their expense ? " A 
right, undoubtedly, but the question here is one 
of taste, not of right. Another characteristic of 
Mr. Finck's manner is found in his use of 
the adjective '^ funny " to designate anything 
with which he does not agree. Thus, we are 
told of the *^ funny " ideas of the critics and 
the ^^ funny " musical philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer. In construction Mr. Finck's work is 
loose- jointed and makes a patchwork impres- 
sion. As a minor defect we may mention the 
fact that the titles of Wagner's works, musical 
and literary, are given sometimes in German, 
sometimes in English. To give them in the 
latter form has been the author's rul^ but there 
are several exceptions. For '* Das Liebesver- 
bot " the less generally familiar sub-title, ^^ The 
Novice of Palermo," is used with no apparent 
warrant. 

Having glanced at the defects of Mr. Finck's 
work, we must not neglect to do justice to its 
merits, for it is, in spite of its shortcomings, the 
most important work upon its subject in the 
English language, and is likely to retain that 
position for years to come. In the first place, 
it is a work of great industry, aided by the 
collections of many years. The author tells 
us that, aside from the use made of Wagner's 
own writings, he has depended almost whoUy 
upon his own experiences and coUections, and 
upon the recently published collections of let- 
ters and other documents. To previous biog- 
raphers he claims indebtedness ^^ for less than 
a twentieth part of the material contained in 
these two volumes," and the claim may be al- 
lowed. As a storehouse of facts, taken mostly 
from original sources, the work is of high ac- 
curacy and value. It tells the story of Wag- 
ner's life very completely, although the auto- 
biography, if ever published, will probably 
make material additions to our knowledge. 
Mr. Finck's summaries of the music-dramas 
are useful for reference, and, what is more, are 
readable. His analyses of the prose writings 
show an instinct for selecting the right things 
and emphasizing the right points. His statis- 
tics of the performances of Wagnerian opera 



are abundant and useful. His critical exposi- 
tion of Wagner's aims and achievements is ad- 
mirable. The criticism is based upon the broad 
principles of art rather than upon the teehnical 
principles of composition, and this is the proper 
method for a popular biography. The criti- 
cism reveals clear insight and comes as near to 
a verbal interpretation of Wagner's immense 
power as any with which we are acquaint^. 
We can imagine a more adequate criticism, but 
to imagine it is one thing, and to produce it 
another. Sometime we diaJl doubtless have a 
more searching discussion of Wagner's concep- 
tion of the dranm, and of the relation of his 
work to myth, to religious emotion, and to other 
aspects of culture. But the possibility that 
some one else may do better is no reason for 
grudging Mr. Finck the praise that is his due 
for having done so well. 

A few waifs and strays from the thousand 
pages of this work are worth noting for their 
novelty or their originality. It is not generaUy 
known that Wagner wrote a ^* Columbus" 
overture at the age of twenty-two, a work that 
has been lost. We should have had it for the 
opening of the Columbian Exposition. After 
Wagner became famous he was the prey of the li- 
brettist, and some three thousand ^^ books" were 
offered him at . different times. One of Wag- 
ner's critics went so far as to publish a serious 
attempt to prove him a lunatic, the charge be- 
ing based upon his vanity, his love of luxury, 
and his belief that he was a victim of perseou- 
taon. Mr. Finck's comment is amusing : ^^ The 
funniest part of this business is that in a coun- 
try where almost every man suffers from me- 
galomania, the one man who had the best 
claim to the title of genius should have been 
pronounced a lunatic." Mr. Finck quotes a 
passage from Jean Paul as the most curious co- 
incidence in the history of the fine arts. The 
passage ia this: ^^ Hitherto Apollo has always 
distributed the poetic gift with his right hand, 
the musical with his left, to two persons so 
widely apart that up to this hour we are still 
waiting for the man who will create a genuine 
opera by writing both its text and its music." 
The coincidence is in the fact that this sen- 
tence was written at Bayreuth in the very year 
of Wagner's birth. But, as Mr. Finck shows 
us in his discussion of the Leitmotw^ the ideas 
to be developed by the composer were already 
in existence, and there were Wagnerians before 
Wagner just as there were Darwinians before 
Darwin. 

Of the many misunderstandings to which 
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Wagner's critics gave currency, some survive 
in popular consciousness to the present day, 
and no part of Mr. Fiuck*s work is more ef- 
fective than that in which he combats these de- 
hisions. It is indeed exasperating to be told 
that Wagner despised melody, or diat he sub- 
ordinated the vocal to the orchestral parts of 
his work, and the author is not unjustified in 
the indignation of such a passage as the follow- 
ing: ^^To be accused of abolishing melody, 
when no one was ever more truly melodious ; 
to be accused of destroying musical form when 
he was the real creator of organic form for 
dramatic music ; to be accused of despising and 
abusing the great masters, when no one ever 
worshipped them as he did ; to be accused of 
egotism, commercialism, puffeiy, sybaritic in- 
dulgence, when he had reaUy sacrificed the 
comforts of almost his whole life to the attain- 
ment of a seemingly impossible ideal; to be 
accused of all these things, not ten times, but 
ten thousand times, until all the world believed 
the mammoth lie, — was this an experience to 
make a man amiable in his feelings and con- 
duct toward the world?" We are still in- 
formed by the unthinking and the ignorant 
that the Italian style is vocal and the Wag- 
nerian style is not. Whereupon the author 
aptly remarks : ^^ Any second fiddler or flutist 
can play at sight the florid arias of such an 
opera as Bossini's ^ Semiramide,' whereas to 
the human voice they are utterly antagonistic, 
as is proved by the fact that of all living 
singers that florid specialist, Madame Patti, 
alone can execute them correctly. That the 
lovers of this kind of practically wordless, in- 
strumental ^ song ' should call Wagner's mu- 
sic, in ^hich every word is distinctly heard, 
^ unvocal,' is about as topsy-turvy and as funny 
as anything in a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta- 
plot." As for the people who say that ^' Tris- 
tan and Isolde" is unmelodious, the author 
expresses his opinion upon that subject in un- 
mistakable terms: ^'The whole work, like a 
Bach score, is polyphonic ; that is, every har- 
monic part is a melody, a continuous melody. 
Often two or more melodies are heard at a 
time, in illustration of the complex dramatic 
emotion. It is a ^ forest of melodies' which the 
myopic cannot see on account of the * trees.' 
It is an emancipated melody no longer depend- 
ent on the dancing-master's geometrical figures, 
but moving on with a free dramatic rubato; no 
longer imprisoned in one key, but going about 
from key to key, unfettered, on the bridge of 
modulation, thus illustrating the relationship of 



all the keys." Of course, those who really 
know Wagner do not need to be told these 
things, or that Wagner had no lack of appre- 
ciation from the men of genius who were his 
contemporaries, from such men as Liszt, and 
Franz, and Saint-Saens. The latter composer, 
writing of " Die Walkure," said : " A thou- 
sand critics writing each a thousand lines a 
day for ten years would injure this work about 
as much as a child's breal^ would go towards 
overthrowing the pyramids of Egypt." 

Mr. Finch's book is the paean of triumphant 
Wagnerism. It is a story of artistic conquest 
to which history offers few parallels. We do 
not always like the way in which, for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the significance of Wag- 
ner's work, the author decries the work of 
other composers, estimable in their fashion. 
In this respect he might weU take a lesson 
from Wagner himself, who could write of even 
Meyerbeer in such terms as these : ** He can 
readily find the richest, noblest, and most soul- 
stirring musical expression. I recall here espe- 
cially some passages in the well-known scene 
of love and anguish in the fourth act of the 
^Huguenots,' and above all, the wonderfully 
touching melody in G flat major, which, sprout- 
ing like a flower from a dramatic situation 
that makes every fibre of the human heart vi- 
brate with a voluptuous thrill, is a passage to 
which few things in music, and only ti>e most 
perfect, are comparable." Wagner said many 
harsh things about Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, 
and others, but he did generous justice to the 
praiseworthy features of their work. Even 
the Italian opera writers found more mercy at 
his hands than at those of his biographer. 

Wagner's place among composers is now 
safely assured. In his adaptation of music to 
the purposes of dramatic art he has won a posi- 
tion for which there is no rival claimant. As 
a musician pure and simple, he must be ranked 
with the first, with Bach and Beethoven. By 
a curious vagary, Mr. Finck omits Beethoven 
from his list of the greatest creative com- 
posers, and substitutes Schubert and Chopin. 
Elsewhere he says, speaking particularly of 
the last act of the '^ Gotterdammerung," that 
it ^^ makes Beethoven's form seem mere child's 
play in comparison, and surpasses even the 
polyphonic ingenuity of Bach's genius." It 
would, perhaps, be better to leave for twentieth 
century criticism this extreme of eulogy, and 
yet, when under the spell of the act referred 
to, or of the love passages in ^^ Tristan and 
Isolde," or of the sublime closing scenes of 
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^'Die Meistersinger " and of ^^ Parsifal^" are 
there any, even among ihe most timid, who 
have not whispered to themselves something of 
the sort, upon whose minds haB-not<been irre- 
sistibly borne the conclusion that th6 composi- 
tion of these works marked for music a triumph 
beyond any that had gone before ? 

William Mortok Payne. 



Th£ American Commonwealth.* 

The Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter is said to be a sinecure, a convenient office 
for a wise man with sound judgment, whose ad- 
vice in the English Cabinet is desired but who 
is not expected to give his attention to the de- 
tails of administration. Fortunate it is for litera- 
ture that Mr. Bryce has not given himself up to 
the toil of a more exacting office. He has found 
the time to enter upon a careful revision of his 
great book upon America. The first volume 
of the third edition is now published and the 
second volume will be issued in a few months. 
The revision is not a book-selling ruse. The 
text and notes have been carefully examined 
and often changed. Slight alterations in 
phraseology indicate that Uiere has been the 
closest scrutiny of every word. New laws and 
new state constitutions have^ baen studied and 
the text amended to correspond with the new 
facts. 

One or two examples will illustrate the char- 
acter of the revision. In speaking of state con- 
stitutional conventions, the first edition asserts 
that they are now ^' merely advisory " bodies. 
The present edition guardedly states that they 
are ^' usually advisory " bodies. The correction 
was made necessary by the astonishing act of the 
Mississippi convention of 1890, which, though 
summoned under a statute, created and enacted 
a new constitution in spite of an express clause 
in the existing constitution providing for trans- 
mittal to the people of all alterations in their 
fundamental law. Another example of a dif- 
ferent kind will show that the book has been 
improved by omissions as well as additions. The 
first edition contains a paragraph beginning 
thus : ^^ ^ What shall we do with our ex-Presi- 
dents ? ' is a question often put in America but 
never yet answered." The present volume 
quietly and sensibly drops the paragraph out. 
The grave discussion of the question was an in- 

*Thb Ajcbbioak Comkomwealth. By James Bryoe. 
Third edition, reyised and rewritten. Volume I. Neur York : 
Macmillan A Co. 



dication that even Mr. Biyce might nod. For 
we all know that with all our queries the one 
that troubles us least is what to do with Mr. 
Harrison. The American to the manner bom 
wonders why we should do anything with him. 

By a few changes and 4>mis9ions of this kind 
Mr. Bryoe has slightly improved his book. It 
was capable of only slight improvement. Es- 
pecially can he not be charged with lack of ap- 
preciation of American sentiment and impulses. 
If the book were crowded with inaccu ra c i es in 
fact and figure, it would stand as a marvelous 
proof of the man's sympathetic and sensitive 
nature which has enabled him to feel the very 
pulse-beat, to breathe the very spirit, of a g^eat 
nation — and that, too, a curiously composite 
one. 

Some of the errors of the earlier editions 
have not been corrected. Many have been, 
and the book stands to-day almost faultless. 
So many beneficial changes have been made 
that one is led to regret that the impossible was 
not realized and the work turned out free from 
the slightest mistakes. It seems necessary here 
to point out one or two statements that may be 
corrected in some future edition. 

On page 268 it is stated that the case of 
'* Marbury vs. Madison " was decided in 1801, 
whereas it was not in reality until 1808 that 
the decision was rendered. On the same page 
we find the statement that in 1806 the Supreme 
Court for the first time declared a state statute 
void. What case that was we are not told. 
The fact is that the first case was that of 
'' Fletcher vs. Peck," decided in 1810. 

On page 884 it is said that when Marshall 
became Chief Justice only two cases on consti- 
tutional law had been pronounced by t^e court 
and between that time and his deatii fifty-one 
were given; This is a curiously striking blun- 
der to appear in three editions of a book which 
has been examined and criticised by specialists 
on constitutional law on both sides of the At- 
lantic. There were at least six cases decided 
by the beginning of this century, and while 
Marshall presided over the court there were 
sixty-one decisions given on constitutional 
points. Twice Mr. Bryce refers to the case of 
'* Kilboum vs. Thompson " (108 U. S. 168) 
and each time evidently mistakes the conclu- 
sions of the court. It was not decided in 
that case that ^^ inasmuch as the constitu- 
tion could not be shown to have conferred on 
either House of Congress any power to punish 
for contempt, that power did not exist." The 
court did not dare to make such an extreme 
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statement, but contented itself with declaring, 
as a general proposition : ^^ We are sure no 
person can be punished for contumacy as a 
witness before either House, unless his testi- 
mony is required in a matter into which that 
House has jurisdiction to enquire." 

One alteration has been made which cor- 
rects a mistake of the first edition, but which 
now conveys a wrong impression. The first 
edition had these words : **• Although it cannot 
initiate appropriation bills, the Senate has long 
ago made good its daim to amend them." The 
present edition reads: ^^ Although it cannot 
initiate revenue-raising bills, the Senate long 
ago made good its claim to amend appropria- 
tion bills." The impression, left by die first 
sentence is that no appropriation bills can orig- 
inate in the Senate ; whereas the truth is, of 
course, that it is a mere usage which gave to 
the House the right to introduce the general 
appropriation bills. But the stetement as now 
corrected leaves the impression that revenue- 
raising bills cannot be amended in the Upper 
House, — an assertion as far from the trutii as 
the former. 

These are but trivial faults to find with this 
magnificent monument of scholarly insight and 
sagacious judgment. The work is too great 
to need laudation. The particular volume be- 
fore me is one of the forty-sixth thousand. 
Could there- be better proof of the gieatness of 
the book than this evidence of popular appre- 
ciation? Such figures certainly prove that 
not only yellow-covered tales of blood-curdling 
horror appeal to the reading public. 

It is certeinly amusing to see the good hu- 
mor and glee with which the American peo- 
ple have taken Mr. Bryce's severe strictures 
upon their political institutions. For there is 
no denying that our cumbersome machine has 
received some severe criticism. But the whole 
book has about it such an air of candor and 
hearty good-will that one is led to take an ob- 
jective stand and quite to sympathize with the 
critic. Yet the careful student of politics 
must have stopped at times to wonder whether 
the denunciation of congressional government, 
which has been indulged in from the time that 
Bagehot first wrote, is altogether merited. 
Bryce is more gentle than Bagehot, but in 
many respects their criticisms and conclusions 
agree. But parliamentary and congressional 
government are on trial, and only time can 
make the proper test. The day may not be 
far distant when England will wish that her 
government, which is now a machine of such 



delicacy, so quickly responsive to public will, 
were provided with an effective second cham- 
her and an independent executive. Congres- 
sional government with all ita wastefulness 
and its cumbersomeness, with its diffusion of 
power and its friction of complicated mechan- 
ism, may prove ultimately the better form for 
a popular state with universal suffrage. It 
may be perfectly true that a government like 
that of England ^^ that yields and must yield 
to the slightest wish of the House of Commons, 
is only possible so long as that House is the 
organ of an ^ educated minority.' " 

Andrew C. McLaughlin. 

UniverMtty itf Michigan. 



The Stort op a Cavaxry Regiment.* 

Lieutenant Scott's recent ^' Story of a Cav- 
alry Kegiment " is the history of the Fourth 
Iowa Veteran Kegiment from the time of its 
enlistment in 1861, until its final discharge in 
1865. The author, however, has made of his 
book much more than a record of the single 
organization, which it modestly assumes to be, 
and has told, in a very interesting way, the 
history of a great part of the War of the Se- 
bellion in the states of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, where 
the Fourth Iowa served ; and has written the 
military biography of one of the most briUiant 
cavalry officers whom the Volunteer Army of 
the Union produced. 

Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General Ed- 
ward F. Winslow began his career as a soldier 
with the rank of captain, which he obtained 
by the votes of the company he had raised in 
the Fourth Iowa, and rose by sheer merit to 
the command of the regiment, on July 4, 
1868. He was a commander of whom the 
whole country may well be proud ; his courage 
was undoubted, his coolness in danger mani- 
fest on many occasions, and his fertility of re- 
source, when carrying out his orders, such as 
to make him a favorite officer with General 
Sherman and other corps commanders under 
whom he served, while his influence and devo- 
tion to duty created of his regiment a body 
of veterans which became well-nigh invinci- 
ble, before the close of the Rebellion, unless 

*Thb Stobt of a Gavalby RsoiMBirT: The Career of 
the Fourth Iowa VolunteerB,*from Kanoas to Geofi^ia, 1861^. 
hj WUliam Forse Soott, late Adjutant. New York : G. P. 
Pntnam's Sona. 
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greatly outnumbered by tbe force opposed to it. 

The first campaign in which the Fourth Iowa 
took part was in the spring of 1862, when the 
command was ordered to join the Army of the 
South- West, which under General Curtis had 
}ust won the victory of Pea-Kidge. On the 
14th of April the R^ment broke camp at 
Springfield, Missouri, marching south on the 
Ozark Boad, and on the 16th entered upon ac- 
tive service, which was, however, confbied to 
scouting in detachments in front and on the 
fianks of the Army, as it moved Eastward 
from Pea-Kidge to West Plains, Arkansas, 
and then by way of Batesville to Helena, where 
the campaign ended. 

The service was very fatiguing, and many 
of the men suffered from sickness, so that 
Lieutenant Scott records that the mounted col- 
umn of the regiment was diminished in num- 
ber almost as if a plague had struck it. The 
marching had been nearly continuous, much of 
the time in excessive rain and heat, and the 
new soldiers reached their camp at Helena 
thoroughly discouraged and worn out. From 
July 16, 1862, until April, 1868, the regiment 
remained on duty in or near Helena, Arkansas, 
and during these months was reorganized un- 
der general orders of the War Department, to 
its great advantage ; the companies were kept 
busy with the duties of the soldier, improving 
in drill and esprit de corps^ under the stimulus 
of various small expeditions, which prepared 
the command for the more dangerous service 
to come. Lieutenant Scott tells the story of 
this long tour of duty briefly but well, in the 
third chapter of his book, and the reader can 
readily understand how the regiment, both offi- 
cers and men, was gaining experience which 
could not fail to make it the splendid organ- 
ization which it was destined to become. 

On the 29th of April, 1863, the Fourth 
Iowa embarked at Helena, and on the 80th 
landed at Millikin's Bend, becoming part of 
the army which, under General Grant, was 
operating against Vicksburg. The General 
was just beg^ning his move upon the Rebel 
stronghold from the South, and on Sunday, 
May 10, the regiment joined the main army 
at Cayuga, where it was assigned to Generfd 
Sherman's corps, the Fifteenth, and at once 
placed in the advance. Until the middle of 
June, the Fourth was the only cavalry regi- 
ment in Grant's army, and the service de- 
manded of it was therefore correspondingly 
great; it was literally incessant labor, per- 
formed in very hot weather, with poor horses 



and steady decrease in numbers capable of 
duty, caused by disease. 

The command first met the enemy at Four- 
teen Mile Creek, where Major, afterwards Col- 
onel, Winslow distinguished himself, and by 
great good fortune under the very eyes of Gren- 
eral Sherman, who seems ever afterwards to 
have held him in high regard for his ability 
and gallantry. This was on May 12, and on 
the 14th the Army occupied Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. The battle of Champion's Hill followed, 
and is weU described by our author, though 
his regiment was not engaged, its next impor- 
tant duty being the capture of Haines Bluff 
on the 18th. From tluit time until the sur- 
render of Pemberton the skimiishing was fre- 
quent, and in one engagement on Jones's plan- 
tation June 22 the Fourth lost sixty men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. The surren- 
der at Vicksburg, and the victory at Gettys- 
burg assured the final outcome of the Bebel- 
lion, although the most brilliant service of 
the Fourth Iowa was still to be performed ; 
four distinct campaigns followed in which the 
regiment was to play its part, each one of 
which brought added reputation to the vet- 
erans. 

About this time. Major Edward F. Win- 
slow became colonel and Captain John H. 
Peters lieut.-colonel of the regiment, a change 
which was most fortunate, being quickly fol- 
lowed by increased efficiency in every way. 
The Fourth Iowa was brigaded with the Third 
Iowa, Second Wisconsin, and Fifth Illinois, 
and moved on July 5, as part of Sherman's 
command, against General Johnston. After 
considerable fighting the city of Jackson was 
captured for the second time, and on August 
10 Colonel Winslow with some eight hundred 
men from the Third and Fourth Iowa and 
Fifth Illinois made a most successful raid on 
Grenada, where his force was increased to 
three thousand by junction with cavalry from 
Tennessee, and thence marched to Memphis, 
reporting to General Grant. 

In the campaign of Meridian which imme- 
diately followed, the Colonel of the Fourth 
Iowa, commanding the cavalry brigade and re- 
porting direct to General Sherman, demon- 
strated his ability as a cavalry officer by occu- 
pying the city of Jackson for a third time in 
most brilliant fashion, cutting off the enemy's 
cavalry from any immediate service, and after 
continuous and generally successful skirmish- 
ing, assisting in the capture of Meridian and 
the return march to Yidisburg, where the com- 
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mand obtained its veteran furlough and went 
home for thirty days. 

Upon returning to the front, the Fourth 
Iowa was attached to the cavalry division under 
General Grierson, and Colonel Winslow was 
assigned to the command of the second brigade, 
of which his regiment formed part. In June, 
1864, the division took part in the ill-managed 
expedition from Memphis under the command 
of General Sturgis, which culminated in the 
disastrous defeat at Brice's Cross-Roads known 
also as the Battle of Tishomingo Creek. The 
chapter which gives an account of this unfor- 
tunate campaign is by far the most interesting 
in the whole of Lieutenant Scott's work, and 
g^ves the student of the Civil War valuable in- 
formation, which can be relied on and which is 
not readily to be obtained elsewhere, if indeed it 
can be obtained at all. The conduct of the 
cavalry brigade engaged was in all respects 
most creditable, and with the exception of a 
small portion of the brigade of colored troops 
these brigades it seems to have beenthe only pifft 
of the army which did not become disorganized, 
although with such a commander as General 
Sturg^ it is not surprising that there was fail- 
ure and panic-stricken rout. 

The Fourth Iowa was next sent to Missouri, 
where Pleasanton had been ordered to make 
head against Sterling Price, and here the reg- 
iment and its gallant colonel, who was severely 
wounded during the campaign, won new hon- 
ors. The operations of the campaign were al- 
most entirely those of cavalry ; and in a series 
of engagements the enemy was driven down 
into the western part of Arkansas and so thor- 
oughly disorganized and broken up that he was 
never again able to take the field. There are 
few cavalry fights more exciting than those of 
the Big Blue and Osage River, and the story 
of them is eloquently told in this record of one 
of the regiments, whose part was no mean one 
and whose performance of that part sheds lus- 
tre on the American Volunteer which will al- 
ways remain bright. Finally the regiment, 
widi the rest of the brigade under the command 
of Colonel Winslow, was attached to the great 
Cavalry Corps of Major-General Wilson, in the 
Division of General Upton, and participated 
in the raid which resulted in the capture of the 
fortified cities of Selma, Columbus, and Ma- 
con, ending only because of the collapse of the 
Rebellion, which found the Fourth Iowa at the 
last named city ; from which place it was in 
1866 sent North and mustered out. 

The style of the " Story of a Cavalry Regi- 



ment '' is excellent, the interest never flags, and 
the book will be read with profit by the general 
reader, — ^which is much more than can be said 
of most regimental histories. The author is 
fortunate in his publishers, who have made a 
book which is attractive in appearance and ex- 
ceptionaUy free from typographical errors. 

William Eliot Fubness. 



Thx Pbogress of Economic Thought.* 



Social economies has to do with the material 
welfare of human society. It is the science 
which considers the ways and means of ^^ get- 
ting a living," the social institutions which re- 
suit from man's industrial activity, and the in- 
fluences and conditions which determine the 
well-being of man in society. The only excuse, 
therefore, for the study of economic facts is to 
be found in the rules of right social living which 
result. It is not enough to know a fact ; the 
economist must also show its practical signifi- 
cance and importance. Only by so doing can 
he aid in the substitution of scientific for em- 
pirical ways of Uving. By studying past ex- 
periences we are able to transmute life into 
thought and to intelligently regulate the indus- 
trial life alike of the individual and of the com- 
munity. 

But a half-truth may be a source of calan\- 
ity, rather than a benefit. Here lies the dan- 
ger of socialism. It has shown the logical ab- 
^i«7 of the earlier English economics, and 
emph^ized the most important characteristics 
of the capitalistic system of production ; it has 
thus rendered immense ben^t in the develop- 
ment of economic thought. But it has not ex- 

*AHiSTOBT OF SociAiiUM. By Thonuw Kirknp. Lon- 
don : Adam A Charlw filnek. 

SOGXAUaif FBOM GbNE8I8 TQ RsVSXtATION. Bj RoT. F. 

M. Spragiie. Boston : Lee A Shepard. 

SoGiAiJSM Utopian and Soibntifig. By Frederick En- 
gels ; translated byEdnrard Ayelincr. " Social Science Series/* 
Imported by Charles Seribner's Sons. 

Thb liOONOKT OF HiOH Waobs. By J. Sohoenhof ; with 
introdnctaon by Thomss F. Bayard. '* Questions of the Day." 
New York : G. P. Pntnam's Sons. 

Thx Social Ck>NDiTiON of Labob. By £. R. L. Gonld. 
Johns Hopkins Uniyersity Studies. Baltimore : Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 

Thb Thbobt of Waoes, and Its AppUoation to the Eight 
Houn Question and Other Labor Problems. By Herbert M. 
Thompson. New York : Macmillan A Go. 

Wht Ootbbhmbmt at All? By ^Hlliam Van Omnm. 
Chicago: C. H. Kerr A Co. 

Thb Nbw Movbmbnt in Humanitt : F^m Liberty to 
Unity. By William Jewett Tucker. Boston: Houghton, 
IfifflinACo. 
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plained existing eoonomic conditions, nor has 
it provided mankind with a rational basis for 
state activity ; it has given no body of rules for 
the conscious direction of the industrial forces 
in society, save as it suggests the exact oppo- 
site of ihe doctrine of laissez /aire. It has 
presented pretfy, fancy sketches of a possible 
industrial life, which captivate by their con- 
trast with conditions prevailing at present ; but 
it ignores those essential elemento of human 
nature which militate against such a state, and 
the actual processes of social development in 
the past. 

Mr. Thomas Kirkup's ^^ History of Social- 
ism " is a well-written historic narrative, out- 
lining the growth of socialistic thought and ac- 
tion. The author discusses the early French 
socialism of St. Simon and of Fourier ; the writ- 
ings of Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and the En- 
glish economists; the work and influence of 
Bobert Owen, of Charles Kingsley, and Fred- 
eric Dennison Maurice ; the scientific treatises 
of Lassalle, Bodbertus, and Karl Marx, — the 
latter with the enthusiasm of an ardent disciple. 
The last chapter is written in the spirit of 
prophecy ; but, unfortunately for the prophet, 
the theory of surplus value is by no means as 
scientific, nor the wage system of industry so 
vicious, as Mr. Kirkup imagiaes. Otherwise 
an industrial milleuium might come in the 
manner suggested by socialists. In truth a 
higher civilization, the historic development 
of industry, lie straight ahead, and must be 
reached l^ more progress of the same kind 
as that which has raised a savage barbarian to 
the level of a social being. The path of hu- 
man progress lies along the line of the slow 
and steady working out of an ever higher be^ 
cause more complex standard of living, think- 
ing, and acting. 

Mr. F. M. Sprague, in his ^' Socialism from 
Genesis to Bevelation," is earnestly struggling 
after this path, but he appears to entirely mis- 
apprehend the trend of industrial development. 
His book is written in the belief that the in- 
equality and injustice which now prevail must 
give way to the principles of brotherhood as 
set forth by Christ. It is the work of a devout 
Christian minister, who is filled with zeal for 
social reform and conceives that the road passes 
through scientific socialism by way of Christian 
ethics. The author seems to ts^e everything 
said against the present industrial system as 
valid testimony affording conclusive reason for 
its overthrow. One cannot help querying what 
the Savior really would say if he were here in 



the body. It is at least doubtful whether he 
would entirely agree with the Congregational 
clergyman. Nor is it clear that Mr. Sprague's 
book is any nearer the wants of the laboring 
class to whom it is dedicated than it is to the 
gospel and the social philosophy of Jesus. The 
postulates are wrong, and no amount of good 
intentions can redeem the conclusion. 

Mr. Frederick Engels's ^* Socialism, Utopian 
and Scientific," is a brief presentation of the 
philosophy of socialism. Mr. Engels was the 
comrade and dose personal friend, in war and 
in exile, of Karl Marx, and is therefore of all 
men the best fitted to give us the doctrine of so- 
cialism ex C4Xthedra, This he Jias done in a very 
concise manner without being offensively dog- 
matic. He maintains that socialism became a 
science with Marx's discovery of the secret of 
capitalistic production, in the creation of sur- 
plus value ; that it is no longer an accidental 
idea from this or that ingenious brain, but the 
result of the struggle between the two histor- 
ically developed classes, the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie ; and that the socialistic state, in 
which the community is to own all the agents 
of production, is the inevitable outcome of so- 
cial progress. Mr. Engels's book has the merit 
of greatly simplifying his master's statement 
of the case for socialism, but it takes for granted 
the very point in dispute between scientific eco- 
nomics and socialism. - The so-called discovery 
of Marx, that surplus value is robbery of the 
laborer, is the fallacy of modem socialism. 
Unless that is justified^ and neither sound logic 
nor accurate induction can justify it, the whole 
argument fails. 

Perhaps equally dangerous as a .guide in the 
formation of a national policy is the hdf -truth 
whidi is now being so widely urged by free- 
traders, that high wages g^ve a low cost of pro- 
duction. There is just enough error in the 
statement to make it mischievous. A low cost 
of production is often found to accompany high 
wages ; but it does not follow that one is the 
cause of the other. It is assumed in this con- 
clusion that the productive power of the la- 
borer increases directly as his intelligence, and 
that wages depend directly on the amount he 
produces. It happens that neither of these 
assumptions are correct. The economy of 
highly paid laborers is due in a very slight de- 
gree to the skill of the workers, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the large majority of skilled 
mechanics in this country are foreigners. Nor 
does the laborer need to produce more in order 
to get higher wages ; there is no economic se- 
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carity that he will get higher wages in ease the 
product is increased as the direct result of his 
efforts. It is rather the capitalist who must 
>^save " labor, by using more capital, and cre- 
ate a surplus on which the laborer can draw 
more pay through organized effort. 

Because high wages, greater skill, and a low 
cost of production are found together, Mr. J. 
Schoenhof , in his ^* Economy of High Wages," 
is able to choose as the cause of the others that 
one of the three which best serves his definite 
purpose, — that of proving that the country in 
which the highest wages are paid is the one 
which least needs a protective tariff. Unfor- 
tunately for the argument presented in this 
book, the price of labor, like the price of every- 
thing else, depends in the long run on the 
cost. Wages, a special name given to the 
price paid for service, are determined by the 
cost of living of the most expensive laborers in 
any class, a rise of real wages being always due 
to an increase in the habitual wants of the 
class. The rising standard of living involves 
a larger consumption of wealth, implies higher 
intelligence, and results in more complex social 
relations. These new conditions give both the 
incentive to, and the justification of, improved » 
methods of production, which increase the pro- 
duct, reduce the cost, and lower the price. 
High wages are the social cause and low prices 
the ultimate economic effect. Mr. Schoenhof 
has made an extended study of comparative 
wage conditions, but his book is of chief value 
not because of Uie conclusions reached, but be- 
cause the author recognizes the fact which capi- 
talists have so perversely and persistently ig- 
nored, — that high wages -and short hours do 
not produce a high icost of production, but are 
themselves the result of those social conditions 
which alone make wealth cheap and civilization 
abundant. 

E. R. L. Gould's '' The Social Condition of 
Labor " is a more elaborately scientific study 
of wages statistics, being the result of several 
years' special investigation in the Department 
of Labor. Mr. Grould has analyzed and tab- 
ulated a vast body of facts regiurding the in- 
come and expenditure of laborers' families and 
the cost of production of staple articles. He 
seeks to give scientific precision to the term 
^^ standard of living " and to show its economic 
significance ; to analyze the actual life of thou- 
sands of families in this country and in Eu- 
rope, and to study that kind of ministering to 
present wants which is most prolific in beget- 
ting new ones. He compares the family budget 



by industry and by nationality, — the amount 
contributed by each member of the family; 
the expenditure for rent, food, clothing, books 
and newspapers, alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and 
all other items ; the change produced by the 
migration of European laborers to this conn- 
try. His chief aim is to see ^* how an ambi- 
tious, intelligent, well-living laboring class fares 
in economic competition." This question, the 
author continues, is *^a crucial one, for if a high 
standard of life begets superior force, intelli- 
gence, and skiU, these latter can be depended 
upon to perpetuate themselves, and their exer- 
cise to react alike to the benefit of employer 
and employed." Mr. Grould's conclusion is 
that ere long the world's industrial supremacy 
will pass to those who earn the most and live 
the best. 

In contrast with this inductive study, an En- 
glish writer, Mr. H. M. Thompson, in ^' The 
Theory of Wages," offers a deductive theory of 
wages. He discards the Wage-Fund theory as 
insufficient and Francis A. Walker's ^* residual 
claimant" theory as inconsistent with itself. 
He shows that rent and interest cannot be 
treated as essentially different in their quali- 
ties, and urges that labor, like the other agents 
in production, receives its reward in the pro- 
duct as a varying proportion of that varying 
product. This is but a restatement of the oft- 
repeated law of supply and demand, which says 
that the industrial quotient at any particular 
moment of time depends on the dividend and 
the divisor, but does not explain the tendencies 
in industrial movements. Li his last chapter, 
Mr. Thompson figures out with mathematical 
accural^ the probable effect of certain changes 
in the problem of wages which are suggested 
by the prominence of die Eight Hours Move- 
ment and the growing importance of Trade 
Unions as an economic force. The advantages 
of these detailed calculations do not appear, 
however. No rule of right social living seems 
to result. 

But Mr. William H. Van Omum supplies 
the deficiency very completely. In a rather 
entertaining book of 850 pages entitled ** Why 
Grovemment at All ? " he maintains that no ra- 
tional answer can be given to the question, and 
counsels the complete abolition of all law and of 
every form of political organization. The pro- 
cess is simple. All mankind should at once 
begin the work of convincing itself that govern- 
ment is unnecessary, and should quietly sup- 
press the institution by refusing to vote supplies. 
Until recently the author had believed in the 
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magic power of the single tax as a cure for all 
social ills, and was surprised at the great va- 
riety of schemes for improving humanity which 
have each their quota of devoted followers. 
Anarchists want this law, but socialists do not ; 
socialists want that law, but single-taxers do 
not ; single-taxers want still a third law, but 
the farmers do not ; the farmers want another 
law, but bankers, merchants, and capitalists 
generally do not ; manufacturers want one pol- 
icy, but trade unionists another. He felt a 
common standing ground must be found for 
all social reformers, unless there is unsound- 
ness m the principle of reform itself. Mr. 
Van Omum finds this in the abolition of all 
law, iind begins the new crasade wilt this ad- 
dress to his fellow reformers. The absurdity 
of the logic and of the proposition itself almost 
preclude comment. If all men were intelli- 
gent, honest, upright, virtuous, just, life would 
be a delightfully simple thing, — painfuUy sim- 
ple, perhaps. But they are not, and socialism 
has not yet explained how they are quickly and 
surely to become so. 

An antidote for this kind of literature, where 
any is needed, is offered by Prof. W. J. Tucker, 
of Andover Seminary, in a broad and phUol 
Sophie analysis of the present tendencies in so- 
ciety, entitled ^'The New Movement in Hu- 
manity." He characterizes the activity of the 
present generation as a conscious movement 
from liberty to imity. This is preeminently 
an intellectual movement, the enthusiasm of the 
earlier generations having spent itself in secur- 
ing liberty in the western world. The intellec- 
tual life of man is returning from its searchings 
after Grod and its wanderings in the outer uni- 
verse ; humanity is becoming the object of its 
thought. As a direct result of the great advance 
in physical science made in the last fifty years, 
we have to-day a conscious movement in church, 
in state, in industry, toward an ever^inoreasing 
social unity. In economics, in politics, in re- 
ligion, forgetting the things which are behind, 
man is pressing on toward the common destiny 
of the race. Labor organizations and trusts, 
international arbitration, church consolidation, 
each in its way is doing its share of the work. 
*^The spirit of unity is abroad, everywhere 
supporting, guiding, cheering the belated spirit 
of liberty," and working out its own salvation 
in the spirit of common interest and common 
inheritances. The movement is social, but not 
socialistic. 

Abthur Burnham Woodfobd. 

School of Social Sconomia^ New York City* 
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A ...ui.^^ .u^ Mb. B. C. Burt's " Hiatonr of Mod- 
marvf^f Modem ern Fhilosophy rMcClurg) 18 a re- 
Phttomphif, spectable compilation which it would 

be unreasonable to censure with harshness. At the 
same time, it is the duty of the critic to warn the 
reader that books of this kind will not teach him 
anything. A new hbtory of philosophy has no ex- 
cuse for being unless it either offers a more exact 
and erudito presentation of the external facts than 
Ueberweg-Heinze or Erdmann, or develops in in- 
teUigible and readable fashion some definite concep- 
tion of the course of philosophic thought and the 
inner relations of the dUvers systems to each other 
and to the best psychology of to-day, — such as we 
find, for example, in Mr. Alfred Benn's admirable 
work on the Greek philosophers. Mr. Bort does 
neither of these things. His facts are compiled 
somewhat mechanically from Zeller, Noack, Erd- 
mann, and the << Encyclopndia Britannica." Some 
obseirations are added from his own reading, and 
in a few instances (Locke, Kant, Spencer, Hart- 
man) he presents a rSsumS made by himself of the 
chief work of an author or of selections therefrom. 
But in no single instance does he appear to have 
thought himself into a system so as to be able to 
give a free generalizing critical exposition. This 
reserve is perhaps intended, and is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the design of the work, which is to pre- 
sent a clear definite outline of the main facts for 
students and the general reader. But whether in- 
tended or not, it is a mistake. The thoughts of the 
great philosophers can not be scheduled in short 
technical sentences, like the facts of their lives and 
the bibliography of their works. Such summaries 
give us only the scaffolding and framework of a sys- 
tem ; they do not exhibit to us the orgranic thought 
and purpose of the author ; they inevitably misrep- 
resent the true relations and proportions of things ; 
they are absolutely unreadable, and very nearly un- 
intelligible, owing to the inherent ambiguity of the 
vague abstractions in which they are couched. 
What light will come to the undergraduate student 
or the genera] reader from pages of such formulas 
as the following : " The limitation of the inorganic 
in its highest power, or potency, gives, as product, 
the organic. The stages of the organic are sensi- 
bility, irritability, reproduction. Ab regards the re- 
lation of the inorganic and the organic, it appears 
that, phenomenally speaking, the former is second 
potency, may take its origin from simple factors, 
appears to heive existed from all eternity, and ar- 
rives at indifference," ete., ete. The only readers 
whom such galimatias as this will not baffle or mis- 
lead are peHectly capable of finding it for them- 
selves in Schelling when they want it. The space 
allotted to the various systems is by no means pro- 
portioned to their significance. In the first volume, 
Wolff receives twice as many pages as Berkeley. 
The first half of the second volume is occupied by 
a number of third-rate half-forgotten Grerman tran- 
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seendalists and *< nature '* philosophers who should 
have heen dismissed in a chapter. Six pages only 
are given to Schopenhauer, whose influence on liv- 
ing contemporary thought ( Paulsen, Riehl, Brune- 
ti^re, Renan, etc. ) is gpreater than that of any other 
German philosopher ; sixteen to Rosmini, a helated 
Italian scholastic who does not count with serious 
thinkers ; twenty-five to Lotze ; twenty to an original 
risumS of the English translation of Hartmann's 
colossal mystification, the ** Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious"; fifty to a harren epitome of Collin's 
epitome of the '< Synthetic Philosophy '' of Herbert 
Spencer. Positive errors are not frequent. The 
most amusing that has come under our notice is the 
version given of Thomasius's golden rule : ^^ Do to 
yourself what you would have others do to you " 
(Vol. I., p. 219), apparently a hasty translation of 
Zeller's '< Uns selbst das zu thnn, wovon wir wtln- 
schen, cUiss andere ea sick selbst thuni" There 
are also a few misprints in Latin and Italian titles. 

TkeneetUe- '^^^ Messrs. Scribner issue a new 

Hoiu 0/ Marshal and revised edition of the '< Recol- 
lections of Marshal Macdonald," a 
hook which, aside from its autobiographical interest, 
is naturally of considerable value as a historical 
document. Macdonald was a rarely, and often an 
injudiciously, outspoken man ; and his Memoir, es- 
sentially the unglossed retrospect of a blunt soldier, 
penned for the eye of an only son, bears unmis- 
takably the impress of truth. For most readers 
the Marshal's reminiscences of Napoleon, and his 
account, as an eye witness, of the Emperor's words 
and bearing at certain momentous junctures, will 
prove the most interesting part of the story. A 
curious display of the visionary element in Napo- 
leon's character occurred just before the battle of 
Leipsic. Says the Marshal : ^' While I was attack- 
ing the heights of Bischofswerda, the Emperor 
came up to this artillery; he sent for me, and I 
found him helping to place it in position, and push- 
ing with all his might to help the gunners. < What 
are you going to fire at. Sire ? ' I asked him. * At 
that line of cavalry down there in front of us.' 

* But it is out of range, your Majesty ! I saw it as 
I came back ! They are only scouto ; and there is 
but one line of them 1 ' ' Never mind,' he replied, 
and gave the word to fire. We could not see where 
the shot fell, and the cavalry remained motionless ; 
I could not understand his object. At the seven- 
teenth shot he ordered this useless fire to cease, re- 
marking: < It is costing us too much.' The enemy 
were driven back from the heights, and we followed 
them. The Eknperor called me aside, and said: 

* You were surprised at my firing ? ' ^ Yes,' I an- 
swered, ^ because that handful of cavalry was not 
worth powder and shot, besides being out of range.' 
It had, moreover, just retreated. * You see,' con- 
tinued the Emperor, Hhat with every volley one 
hits something ; it may be a man of mark. Look 
at Moreau ! — he was killed by a spent shot at Dres- 
den. Look at Duroc or Bessi^res I ' " One can I 



scarcely fancy soldiers of the type of Moltke, Wel- 
lington, or Grant indulging in such vagaries of 
genius. The volume is carefully edited by Camille 
Rousset (Member of the French Academy), and 
the translation, by Stephen Louis Simon, is smooth 
and accurate. There is a fine portrait of the Mar^ 
shal, after David*s spirited painting. 

The new two- Mb. J. M. Dent, the London pnb- 
5gJS;S^ ^'^ Usher, has just issued a two-volume 
^'Bveiu^» edition of Miss Burney's " Evelina," 

uniform in style with his exquisite edition of Jane 
Austen. '< Evelina " is a novel of manners. The 
judicious kindly Mrs. Mirvan, Uie gentle, unsophis- 
ticated Evelina, the paragon of gentility, Lord 
Orville, the supe.rficially elegant Sir Clement Wil- 
loughby, the foppish, snobbish Level, the boisterous 
Captain Mirvan, the irascible Madame Duval, the 
common pretentious Mr. Smith, the rampantly rude 
Branghtons, — all these reveal their individuality 
and character by their behavior at such social events 
as parties, balls, and entertainments. Thb method of 
characterization is carried out with no more serious- 
ness and profundity than we ought reasonably to 
expect from a very bright but rather inexperienced 
young lady scarce out of her teens, as was Miss 
Bumey when this novel was written. ^^ Evelina " 
is truly feminine in touch, and sometimes weakly so 
in an inclination toward crude sentimentalism and 
toward overdrawing characters and overdoing situ- 
ations. The McCartney episodes, for instance, show 
the unrestrained romanticism of a Quixotic young 
lady's fancy. In '' £f elina " we find neither the 
penetrative wit nor the consunmiate art of ^< Mans- 
field Park," but we are attracted by the peculiar 
ingenuousness, delicacy, and grace of the style. The 
chief excellences are freshness, vivacity, humor, and 
a wholesome realism. Miss Bumey well under- 
stands how to bring together the most incongruous 
people in the most diverting situations, and as a 
' humorous medley of high and low life '^ Evelina " 
is quite unsurpassed. Nowhere is the hourgeoise 
spirit and manner shown in a more amusing light, 
and in delineating vulgarity Fanny Bumey excels 
Thackeray, and that without his cynicism. The 
Branghtons will always remain as perfect types of 
ridiculous and sublime effrontery. While *' Eve- 
lina " is not one of the very greatest novels, and, 
indeed, is hardly a novel at all in the accepted sense 
of the term to-day, yet as a very clever story of 
adventures among the heaux and heUes of the greater 
and lesser London a century ago, it will still please 
the reader who loves the unconscious humor of sit- 
uation and character set forth with gusto, though 
with perfect delicacy and taste. 

Aneweduun^of " Li^wncott's Pronouncing Gazet- 
i^psneoit'i ttand- teer of the World is one of those 
^^^^**^' books that enjoy so secure a place 
that any praise would be a work of supererogation. 
It is the foremost work of the sort in the English 
language, and one of the eight or ten reference 
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books that are indispensable in every school and 
household. A new edition of this work has just ap- 
peared, with corrections based apon the latest cen- 
sus retarns, and a series of new statistical tables of 
the highest nsefnlness. These tables, which fill 400 
of the 3,000 pages contained within this bulky vol- 
ume, are thus described in the preface : << Arranged 
seriatimj these tables exhibit, first, the area and pop- 
ulation and population per square mile of the sev- 
eral continents, and their grand divisions and sub- 
divisions, with mention of the governments to which 
the dependent divisions belong ; second, the popula- 
tion of the principal cities of the world at different 
recent dates, thus illustrating their growth or decline 
during the period intervening between the dates 
therein mentioned; third, the gradual growth of 
the several states of the American Union, as shown 
by their respective populations and populations per 
square mile at each of the census enumerations from 
1790 to 1890 ; fourth, the counties of the United 
States, with their location in their respective States, 
their areas, and their gradual growth in population 
as given in the census returns of 1880 and 1890, and 
their population per square mile at the latter date ; 
and fifth and sixth, a comparison of the population 
at different dates of the cities, towns, villages, and 
other minor divisions of the United States, based 
upon the census returns of 1880 and 1890, thus fur- 
nishing ready facilities for noting the growing im- 
portance or decline of all places named in these re- 
ports." We also call attention to the articles on the 
new States of the Union, to the carefully rewritten 
descriptions of our chief cities, and to die embodi- 
ment in the work of the latest results of exploration 
in Asia and Africa. 

The ifrMn and ^^' ^^^^^ BaLFOUB'S " The Evo- 

9voitaum qf Intion of Decorative Art " (Macmil- 

^^*'*'~^ "^^ Ian ) is a litUe book, but a most sug- 
gestive one. It could only grow out of a museum, 
for only in a museum's cases can the material for 
such a study be found. Mr. Balfour, who is cura- 
tor of the Ethnographical Department of the Mu- 
seum at Oxford, states as a preliminary proposition 
that Prehistoric Archaeology alone is quite insuffi- 
cient to give an idea of the origin of decoration ; 
we must study also the art work of savage and bar- 
barons people now living. Nature seems to have 
delighted in leaving some old-fashioned animal or 
plant living here and there, to help the geologist to 
understand the life of past ages ; in the same way 
she has left in many an out-of-the-way place little 
races and tribes of men, who have somehow or other 
fallen out of the world's line of progress, and still 
preserve in their daily life, customs, arts, and 
thoughts, primitive conditions. Among the works 
of such people we may trace the history of the 
world's progress. Mr. Balfour sums up his treat- 
ment on page 76 of his book, in a statement that 
there are three great stages in the evolution of dec- 
orative art, — the Adaptive, the Creative, the Yari- 
ative. Man sees some curious and pleasing effect 



occurring naturally in his material, or arising f ron^ 
accident in manufacture. He seizes upon it and 
increases it. This is simply adaptive. Later, he 
creates such effects when they are not present nat- 
urally. Lastly, design thus copied vary, either un- 
intentionally or purposely, and new designs result. 
The three stages are carefully traced in the dis- 
cussion and clearly illustrated. After this general 
study, Mr. Balfour takes up sculpture and delinea- 
tion separately, discusses each, and applies the prin- 
ciples already reached, in detail. The book is 
pleasantly written, deals directly with its subject, i» 
sufficiently illustrated : in other words, it is a good 
book. 

A papular hook an It is true, as Mr. W. Warde Fowler 
the (Srook and So- says m his preface to '< The City- 
««"C7«^to««." g^^ ^j ^jj^ QreekB and Romans '' 

(Macmillan), that the book contains "absolutely 
nothing new " in the way of material. But the book 
is, nevertheless, one that may be read with profit 
even by those most familiar with its subject, while 
for others, seeking to understand the ancient cily, 
and not wholly satisfied with the treatment given it 
by Fustel de Coulanges, Mr. Fowler's book will be 
found simply invaluable. Its merits are those that 
come from tiiorough mastery of a subject, from phil- 
osophical treatment, and from lucid style. The au- 
thor describes the development of the ancient city 
out of the primitive forms of society that it replaced, 
its passage through the phases of monarchical, aris- 
tocratic, anddemocratic government, the internal and 
external causes of its decay, and its final absorption 
into the structure of imperial Rome. Athens and 
Rome are, of course, the city-states with whose his- 
tory the work is mainly concerned, but many an apt 
illustration or side-light is afforded by the annals of 
other cities^ especially those of Greece. The author 
keeps well within the limits set by modern criticism to 
our knowledge of ancient Greece and Italy, although 
his subject is one that tempts the fancy and lends 
itself to the theorist We are not acquainted with 
another as admirable popular treatment of this 
vastly interesting chapter of history. 

A thidenie* Educatobs having boguu to show a 

book <^f/amoue disposition towards a new and more 
BngiuhAUegorUe, enlightened method in the study of 
English literature, — namely, by direct study of its 
masterpieces rather than by second-hand comments 
about them, — a demand has arisen for cheap re- 
prints in convenient form for Uie student's use. 
With the design of meeting this demand, a series of 
'' Select English Classics " (Silver, Burdett & Co. ) 
are now issuing in volumes classified according to 
the several forms of literary expression. The sec- 
ond of this series is before us, prepared by Prof. 
James Baldwin, and is called <' The Famous Alle- 
gories." It includes selections from twenty-one of 
the most famous allegories in English and Scottish 
literature, the most space being given, very prop- 
erly, to Spenser's "Faerie Queene.'' An admira- 
ble introduction of ten pages deals with the general 
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subject of allegory in the world's literatare, showing 
the nature of imagination and fancy and their prev- 
alence among all early races, the origin of allegory 
with notable examples from the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Anglo-Saxon, the taste which prevailed for this 
form of composition from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth centuries, — a taste so universal that for a 
time it modified the whole texture of European lit- 
erature. 

TUf^uoimaiimg ^*®- ^' French-Sheldon's « Sultan 
rtem4<tfawomanUXx} Sultan" (Arena Publishing Co.). 



is an interesting account of an un- 
precedented achievement. No woman, to our knowl- 
edge, ever before undertook and carried to success 
«nch an expedition as that which this work describes. 
At the head of her own caravan, the author started 
from Zanzibar, penetrated East Africa and the 
Masai country as far as the Kilimanjaro region, 
and returned to the coast, bringing with her some 
additions to geographical knowledge, many careful 
observations upon native men and manners, and 
enough experience to last most women for a life- 
time. Judged by the common oui bono test, Mrs. 
Sheldon's expedition does not seem to have had a 
value proportioned to cost, but it certainly offers a 
splendid example of energy, perseverance, and good 
management, and examples of these qualities are 
not so common (especially in women ) that it is be- 
coming to sneer at them, as some of the author's 
critics have done. Mrs. Sheldon's book has nu- 
merous literary shortcomings, but is, nevertheless, 
the fascinating record of a very noteworthy under- 
taking. 

An auraeHoe SoMEWHAT of the personal magnet- 

itchme of addrt99e9 \&m of the man is absent from 
bif Pkoup. BrootM, ,,r^y^^ Addresses of Bishop PhiUips 

Brooks," lately issued by Messrs. C E. Brown & 
Co., of Boston. Tet here is a directness and a 
simplicity of language in these discourses that show 
the great preacher not simply in that capacity, but 
4M a ^ master of the oratory of the heart," to use the 
words of his editor, the Rev. Julius H. Ward. The 
wonderful force of his appeal to humanity lay, per- 
haps, as much in his example as in his presentations 
of the truth. Strength and tenderness were rarely 
blended in the man, and his influence extended 
alike over the rich and the poor, the strong and the 
weak. Mr. W. H. BickneU's etched portrait, which 
serves as the frontispiece, is a distinct ornament to 
the volume, and one would not wiUingly do without 
it. The book is of portable size, and it is safe to 
say that many a copy will be worn out in the pock- 
ets of the author's numerous admirers. 



BRIEFER MENTION, 



AMONa the many books about Colambus that have 
recently seeo the light, a word of oommendatioii should 
be given the unpretentious but interesting sketch by Mr. 
Frederick Saunders, entitled " The Story of the Diso^v- 
-ery of the New World by Columbus" (WhitUOcer). 



Mr. Saunders tells the story of the discoverer's life in- 
rather elementary fashion, relying largely upon extracts 
from the accepted anthorities, and giving a brief pref- 
atory chapter to the real or mythical predecessors of 
Columbus. The book has a number of illustrations. 

The « Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History " (Scrib- 
ner), translated from the French of M. Augoste Mari- 
etta by Mrs. Brodrick, is an excellent synopsis of an 
important subject. The book was based upon lectures 
given by the author in the Egyptian schools at Cairo, 
and the translator has taken a few liberties in her re- 
production of the work. She has also added a few notes 
for the purpose of bringing the work up to date. Dr. 
Winslow says of the book: « It affords not only a sum- 
mary of the great epochs and a clear account of the suc- 
cessive dynasties, but a definite conception of the turn- 
ing-points of Egypt's advancement or decline and a vivid 
idea of the value of her most important records by the 
chisel and pen." 

Mb. H. C. Mer win's chapters on << Road, Track, and 
Stable " (Houghton) are already familiar, for the most 
part, to readers of '*The Atlantic Monthly," and the 
fact of their publication in that fastidious magazine guar- 
antees a literary exoeUenoe almost unknown to books 
about horses. We should add that the matter of Mr. 
Merwin's discussion is as excellent as the manner. No 
one having charge of horses (or a horse, for that mat- 
ter) should neglect to obtain and diligently peruse Mr. 
Merwin's instructive and fascinating work. 

The second supplement to '< Poole's Index to Period- 
ical Literature " (Houghton) covers the five-year period 
from 1887 to 1891, inclusive. Mr. W. I. Fletcher's 
name appears alone on the title-page, and we are in- 
formed in a prefaoe that Dr. Poole has been so taken 
up with other labors that he has withdrawn, for the time 
being, from active work upon the ^ Index." This sup- 
plement indexes 1087 volumes, a few of them being old 
sets not before brought vrithin the scope of the work. 
Sixty-three librarians have collaborated in the produo- 
tion of this volume, which contains nearly five hundred 
large double-columned pages. Upon its usefulness it 
would be superfluous to comment. 

The praiseworthy work of reprinting the good old 
novels goes merrily on. We have just received a very 
charming reprint of TroUope's ** Can Yon Forgive Her ? " 
(Dodd), in three volumes, each baring a photogravure 
frontispiece. We hope that this may prove the pre- 
cursor of a series of Trollope reprints. To the highly 
satisfactory « Dryburgh Waverly " (Macmillan) <• The 
Heart of Midlothian," with illustrations by Mx, Wil- 
liam Hole, has just been added. We also note the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Black's " Shandon Bells " (Harper) in 
the popular reprint of that writer's novels. 

The Phillips Brooks memorial service, held in New 
York on the sixteenth of last February, was remarkable 
from the fact that representatives of all forms of faith. 
Christian and Hebrew, Catholic and Protestant, united 
in honoring the memory of the late Bishop of Msssa- 
chusetts. The addresses made upon this occasion are 
now printed ( Whittaker) in an attractive pamphlet, with 
portrait frontispiece. Among the speakers were Father 
Ducey, Rabbi Gottheil, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and Ifr. 
Joseph H. Choate. 

*' In Spirit and in Truth " (Ellis) is a coUeotion of re- 
ligious essays by seven << younger ministers of the Uni- 
tarian Church," editorially introduced to the public by the 
Rev. James De Normandie, of Boston. A preface tells us 
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that " the writers of this little book have aimed to speak 
out of their lives rather than oat of their libraries." 
Among the essays are ** The Philosophy of Religion/' 
by the Rev. George C. Cressey; "The Bible as Litera- 
ture and as Revelation," by the Rev. W. W. Fenn; and 
" The Use of a Liturgy in Worship/' by the Rev. John 
Tunis. 

Mb. a. GrowoU's treatise on "The Profession of 
BookseUing " (Publisher's Weekly) ought to be found 
very useful by the class of merchants for whom it is 
written. It is hosed upon the not unreasonable notion 
that a bookseller should know something about the 
books that he sells — of their contents as well as their 
cost. The chapters on bibliography and supplementary 
reading are to be highly commended, although we notice 
that The Dial is described as a monthly and credited 
to its former publishers. A second part of this work is 
promised by the author. 



lilTERARY NOTBS AXD NEWS. 



The new edition of Appleton's United States ** Gen- 
eral Guide " will contain an illustrated description of 
the Columbian Exposition. 

The writings of Professor Max MUller number nearly 
eighty volumes, beginmng with his German translation 
of the " Hitopadesa " in 1844, and ending with his newly 
piiblishe4 lectures on "Theosophy or Practical Reli- 
gion," in whi6h work the complete catalogue is given. 

Rockford College offers five prizes of one hundred 
dollars each to the five students presenting themselves 
for entrance next September who can show the best re- 
cords in their preparatory work. Further particulars 
may be had from tiie Principal, Rockford, Illinois. 

The forty-second congress of Grerman PhUologen und 
Schulmdnner will assemble next month at Vienna, from 
the 24th to the 27th inclusive. Foreign philologists 
have always been welcome at these congresses, and this 
time the philologists of non-German nationality residing 
in Austria-Hungary have been specially invited to at- 
tend. 

It is instructive to learn that all the writings of the 
late Mr. Symonds — twenty-five volumes or more — 
were the work of twenly years' labor. His first book, 
an << Introduction to the Study of Dante," was published 
when the author was thirty-two years of age, and the 
breakdown of his health marked the beginning of his 
literary activity. 

Mr. George Meredith has just been giving some sit- 
tings to Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. He is now busily en- 
gaged upon a serial story entitled ** Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta," which will be published in "The Pall 
Mall Magazine." Mr. Meredith has also undertaken to 
write a serial story which will bear the title "The 
Amazing Marriage," for ** Scribner's." 

The tenth and last volume of Mr. Spencer's " Syn- 
thetic Philosophy " will be issued soon. It is the second 
volume of " The Principles of Ethics," in which, along 
with Justice previously published there are included two 
new parts on Negative and Positive Beneficence. Mr. 
Spencer has not finished, however; for there still re- 
mains to be filled up the gap left in " The Principles of 
Sociology." 

Still another promise of gfood things from Mr. J. M. 
Dent, the London publisher of tasteful reprints. We 
may now expect a new edition of Fielding's novels. 



edited with introductions by Mr. George Saintsbury, 
and illustrated with photogravure reproductions from 
drawings by Mr. E. J. Wheeler, as well as with por- 
traits and interesting topographical pictures. The set 
will occupy twelve volumes, and a complete book will 
be issued each month. 

The following plan to protect the author from the 
dishonest publi^er has been proposed by the Associa- 
tion of American Authors: "That the present copy- 
right law be so amended as to provide that instead of 
the usual printed form — copyright 18 , by Richard 
Doe, etc. — it shall be the duty of the author of every 
book seeking copyright to provide a stamp bearing the 
above words with his autograph. That instead of the 
printed page the publisher shall affix one of said stamps 
to the book under pain of the usual penalties. In hia 
contract the author to stipulate that the stamps should 
be used as a basis for making returns of books sold, 
or given away." This seems to be the most sensible 
variation of the " stamp plan " yet offered for consider- 
ation. 

" The Author " prints the following account of the new 
home of the London Authors' Club: " The club has at last 
removed into its own premises. These contain a suite 
of eight or ten rooms at No. 3 Whitehall-court. There 
are reading and writing rooms, dining and Imicheon 
rooms, a billiard room, and everything required for & 
first-class and most comfortable club. The subscrip- 
tion is very moderate — only four guineas a year. The 
situation is exactly central; it Lb impossible to desire a 
more convenient situation, and the club is intended to 
be nm as cheaply as is consistent with reasonable com- 
fort Thus it is proposed to have a shilling luncheon^ 
consisting of joint or chop with vegetables and cheese. 
A small reference library is forming, and in three quiet 
writing rooms members may do their work undisturbed. 
The position, besides being perfectly central, is ex- 
tremely quiet. There will be a club dinner once a 
month, and a house dinner once a week. Ladies will 
be admitted to tea on Wednesday afternoons." 

" The Saturday Review " thus closes its appreciative 
article on the late Mr. Symonds: "The activity of Mr. 
Symonds was almost exclusively employed in increasing 
knowledge and in widening sympathy. Others, per> 
haps, have loved literature more wisely — that is to say, 
more calmly, more discreetiy — than he, but no one has 
loved it better. In a time when there are* a thousand 
temptations to a clever man to divagate to s6mething 
which is popular and telling but is not literature, Mr. 
Symonds remained the lover of poetry, and history, and 
romance. He beat his leaf so thin that it came to look 
like tinsel here and there, but that was an error of 
judgment — the metal itself was pure gold. If he could 
have concentrated his talents a littie more, if he could 
have resisted a slightly hysterical habit of contemplat- 
ing moral phenomena; if, in short, he had not been the 
physical invalid he always was, he might have performed 
even better things than he has left But, as it is, his 
generous, glowing, picturesque volumes make no poor 
memorial to his pleasing and admirable talent." 

The exhibit of the Century Company at the World's 
Fair, opened May 13, is of much interest. One of the 
largest cases is devoted to an exhibit of "how a dic- 
tionary is made." Beginning with a copy of tiie very 
earliest English dictionary, Bullokar's " English Expos- 
itor," printed in London in 1616, a half-dozen of the 
important dictionaries of the past are shown, up to 
Bailey's, Johnson's, and the Imperial, the latter of which 
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was the basis of the Century Dictionary. The exhibit 
includes a copy of the edition of Bailey's which was the 
first to include cuts, or^'eng^ven schemes," as they are 
called on the title-page. There are also included in 
the e:diibit a great number of interesting original man- 
uscripts and drawings for important illustrations in 
** The Century " and ^ St. Nicholas." Manuscript poems 
by Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, and Bryant appear 
in the ** St. Nicholas " eidiibit, with the manuscript of 
the first chapter of ** Little Lord Fauntleroy," by Mrs. 
Burnett, and original stories by other well-known writers. 
The originals of famous letters and documents quoted 
in Messrs. Nioolay and Hay's << Life of Lincoln " are 
shown. The Century Company also show how an illus- 
tration is prepared for the magazine, from the artist's 
drawing to the printed page, by wood-engraving, and by 
various photo-engraving processes, and how the << Cen- 
tury Dictionary " was made. 

The following extract from Mr. Symonds's posthum- 
ous study of Walt Whitman has both critical and auto- 
biographical interest: 

" After all, the great thinff is, if posnble, to induce people 
to study Whitman for themaelyes. I am ocmyinoed that, es- 
peciaUy for young men, his spirit, if intelligently understood 
and sympathized with, must be prodaetiye of incalculable 
good. This, I ventare to emphasize by relating what he did 
for me. I had reoeived the ordinary Knglish gentleman's 
education at Hanow and Oxford. Being physioally below 
the avemge in health and strength, my develoinnent pro- 
ceeded more upon the intellectual than the athletic side. In 
a word, I was decidedly aoademioal, and in danger of becom- 
ing a prig. What was more, my oonstitution in 1865 seemed 
to have broken down, and no career in life lay open to me. 
In the autumn of that year my friend, Frederic Myers, read 
me aloud a poem from* Leaves of Qraas.' . . . My aoadem- 
ioal prejudices, the literaiy inatinotB trained by two decades 
of Gh«ek and Latin studies, the refinements of culture, and 
the exdnaiveneaB of aristocratic breeding, revolted againt the 
unoouthnesB, roos^eas, imgolarity, coarseness, of the poet 
and his style. But, in ooune of a short time. Whitman deliv- 
•ered my soul of these debilities. As I have elsewhere said in 
print, he taught me to comprehend the harmony between the 
democratic spirit, science, and that larger religion to which 
the modem world is being led by the conception of human 
brotherhood, and by the spirituality inherent in any really 
soientifio view of the universe. He gave body, oonorete vi- 
tality, to the religious creed which I had been already form- 
ing for myself upon the study of Ooethe, Greek and Roman 
Stoics, GKordano Bruno, and the founders of the evolutionary 
doctrine. He iospired me with faith, and made me feel that 
optimism was not unreasonable. This gave me great cheer 
in those evil years of enf oroed idleness and intellectual torpor 
which my health imposed upon me. ICorever, he helped to 
free me from many conceits and pettinesses to which academ- 
ical culture is liable. He opened my eyes to the beauty, good- 
ness, and greatness which may be found in all worthy human 
lieingB, the humblest and the highest. He made me respect 
personality more than attainments or position in the world. 
Hirough him, I stripped my soul of social prejudices. Through 
him, I have been able to fraternise in comradeship with men 
of all Hsmns and several races, irrespective of their caste, 
creed, occupation, and special training. To him I owe some 
'of the best friends I now can claim — sons of the soil, hard- 
workers, * natural and non-chalant,' * powerful uneducated ' 
persons." 

The testimony here given to Whitman's power is strik- 
ingly like that of Mr. R. L. Stevenson, who tells us that 
his early reading of Whitman « tumbled the world up- 
side down for me, blew into space a thousand cobwebs 
of genteel and ethical illusion, and, having thus shaken 
my tabernacle of lies, set me back again upon a strong 
foundation of all the original and manly virtues." 
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Am. Commonwealth, The. A. C. McLaughlin. Dial (May 16). 
Ann Arbor Strike, The. F. P.Sargent. North American. 
Aristophanes according to Browning. Helen Reed. Poet'Lore. 
Beauty in Keats and Browning. Alice Oroff. Po0t-Xior«. 
Behring Sea Question. B. F. Tracy. North American. 
Birds, Individuality in. Frank BoUes. Atlantic. 
Browning's Mastery of Rhyme. W. J. Rolfe. Poet-Lore. 
Browning the Man. W. G. KingaJand. Poet-Lore. 
Canada at the Worid's Fair. North American. 
Cavalry Regiment, Story of a. W.E.Fumeas. DiaKhUjlG). 
Chicago Sixty Years Ago. John D. Caton. Atlantic. 
Christianty, Evolution of. Orello Cone. Arena: 
Columbian Exposition. Henry Van Brunt. Atlantic. 
Demand and Supply. J. R. Commons, Geo. Gkmton. 8oc. Scon, 
Drink Traffic, The. W. S. Rainsford. No. American. 
Dutch Industrial Schools. Myra A. Dooley. Arena. 
Economic Thought. A. B. Woodford. DioZ (ICay 16). 
Eight Hours in England. John Rae. Social Economtet. 
English Question, The. James J. Greenough. Atlantic. 
Etching, British. IIlus. Frederick Wedmore. Mag. qf Art. 
European Peasants as Immigrants. N. S. Shaler. Atlantic. 
Exhibition, Opening of the Great. Dial (May 16). 
Haaemann, Home of. HIus. Mary E. Bowles. Mag. of Art. 
Hawuian Situation, The. T. H. Davies. No. American. 
Hawthorne at North Adams. Bliss Perry. Atlantic. 
Kantian Bibliography. Erich Adickee. Philoe. Beview. 
Kemble, Frances Anne. Henry Lee. Atlantic. 
Khuenaten, The Art of . Ulus. F. Petrie. Mag. <^ Art. 
Learning in a Democrocy. F. I. Carpenter. Dial (May 16). 
Masoagni, Pietio. Illns. A. R. Willard. New Eng. Mag. 
Mental Measurement. J. McK. Cattell. Philoe. Beview. 
Milton as an Educator. Phillips Brook. New Eng. Mag. 
Minneapolis Public Schools. J. M. Rice. Forum. 
Naval Academy, The. W. G. Richardson. New Eng. Mag. 
Neo-Cantism, Epistemology of. Andrew Seth. Philoe. Beview. 
New England Art at the World's Fair. Dlus. New Eng. Mag. 
Pension System, Our Private. T. F. Dennis. Forum. 
Persia at the World's Fair. North American. 
Pope in Washington, The. J. H. Vincent. Forum. 
Railway Party in Politics. H. P. Robinson. No. American. 
Railway Tariffs. James L. Cowles. Arena. 
Rome and America. James F. Loughlin. Forum. 
Russian Extradition Treaty, The. George Kennan. Forum. 
Sanitation in Cities. John S. Billings. Forum. 
Sanmarez, Admiral. A. T. Mahan. Atlantic, 
Sculpture, Am. School of. Wm. O. Partridge. Arena. 
Seattle. Illus. J. W. Pratt. New England Magazine. 
Selous, Frederick. Illus. Wm. Stead. Bev. qf Beviews. 
Smile, The Japanese. Lafcadio Heam. Atlantic. 
Socialism in the Western Sutes. F.B.Tracy. Forum. 
Strikes and Boycotts. George Gnnton. Social Economist. 
Suicides and Modem Civilisation. F. L. Hoffman. Arena. 
Theology, Decadence of. John Burroughs. No. American. 
Theosophy, Practical. Kate B. Davis. Arena. 
Wagnerism, Triumphant. W.M. Payne. Dial (May 16). 
Women at the World's Fair Congresses. Dlus. Bev. qfBev. 
Women at the Worid's Fair. Illus. Bev. qf Beviews. 
Women Wage-Earners. Helen Campbell. Arena. 



lilST OF K£W BOOKS. 

[The following list, embracing SO titles, includes aU books 
received by Thx Dial since last issue,\ 

BIOGBAPHY AND MEMOIBS. 

Joan of Arc. By Lord Ronald Gower, FJ3. A. With seven 
etchings and three photo-etchings, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 335. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $7.90. 

The Life and Work of Jolm Ruakin. By W. G. Colling- 
wood, M.A., editor of ''The Poems of John Ruskin.^* 
In two vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops. Houghton, Mifflin A 
Co. $5.00. 
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Wfurner and HIb Works : The Story of His Ufe, with 

Oritioal CommontB. By Henry T. Finok. In 2 Tohi., 

with porlzaiti, 8to, pp. 460, s^ilt top. Charles Soribner's 

Sons. $4.00. 
Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sumner. By Edward 

L. PSeroe. Vols. lU. and IV., 1845-74. Illas., 8to. 

Roberts Bros. S6.00. 
The Life and Letters of Madame De Krudener. By 

Clarence Ford. Illns., 8yo, nncat, pp. 322. MaomiUan 

ft Co. $4.60. 
Abrataam Llnooln. By John T. Morse, Jr. In 2 toIs.. 

with portrait, 16nio, s^ilt tops. " American Statesmen." 

Honghton, Mifflin & Co. $2J50. 

Memoirs of Baron de Marbot, Liate Lieat.-General in the 
French Army. Trans, by Arthur John Bntler. Fourth 
edition, with Portrait, 12mo, pp. 696. Longmans, Gbeen 
ft Co. $2.60. 

Ernest Benan: In Memoriam. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Momitstnart £. Chant Doff, O.CS.I. 12mo, nneat, pp. 
320. MaomiUan ft Co. $1.76. 

Napoleon : Warrior and Ruler, and the Military Supremacy 
of Rerolutionary France. By Williiun O'Connor Morris. 
Bins., 12mo, pp. 433, Putnam's ** Heroes of the Na- 
tions.'' $1.60. 

Greeley on Llnooln, with Mr. Greeley's Letters to Chas. A. 
Dana and a Lady Friend. Edited by Joel Benton. With 
portrait, 16mo, pp. 271. Baker ft Taylor Co. $1.26. 

The Poet and the Man : Recollections and Appreciations 
of James Russell Lowell. By fSnuicis H. Underwood, 
LL.D., author of '' Quabbin." With portrait, 16mo, pp. 
138. Lee ft Shepard. $1.00. 

Peter Stuyveeant, Director-General for the West India 
Company in New Netherhmd. By Bayard Tuokerman, 
author of '' General Lafayette." Blus., 16mo, pp. 198. 
Dodd's " Maken of Amenoa." $1.00. 

HISTORY. 

The Ohurbh in the Roman Empire, before A. D. 170. By 
W. M. Ramsay, M.A.. author of "The ffistorical Geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor." Bins., 8to, pp. 494. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $3.00. 

The Story of Poland. By W. R. MorAll, M. A., author of 
"The Story of Russia.^' Illus., 12mo, pp. 389. Put- 
nam's "Story of the Nations." $1.60. 

A Pttthlinder in Amerloan History. By W. F. Gordy 
and W. I. TwitcheU. 12mo, pp. 261. Lee ft Shepard. 
$1.20. 

LITERABY STUDIES. 

An Introduction to the Study of Dante. By John Ad- 
dington Symonds. With portrait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 288. 
MaomiUan ft Co. $2^. 

Book-Plates. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. Blus.. 12mo, un- 
cut, pp. 176. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $2.60. 

The Great Book-Collectors. By Charles I. Eltcm and Mary 
A. Elton. Bins., 12mo, uncut, pp. 228. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. $2.60. 

Historic Personality. By Francis Seymour Steyenson, M. 
P. 12mo, pp. 140. MacmiUanftCo. $1.25. 

8p«ni^ Literalnire : An Elementary Handbook, with In- 
diees, etc. Br H. Butler Clarke, M.A. 12mo, pp. 288. 
MaomiUan ft Co. $1.60. 

Goethe as a R opr es on tatiTe of the Modem Art Spirit. By 
WilliaBfeM. Bryant. 12mo, pp. 31. St. Louis: Riyer- 
side Publishing Co. 

The Lieerend of the Holy OraiL By Geom McLean Har- 
per. 8yo, pp. 66. Baltimore : The Modem Language 
Association. 

POETRY. 

Horatlan Edhoes : TransUtions of the Odes of Horace. By 
J<»hn Osborne Sargent. With Introduction by O. W. 
Holmes. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 240. Houghton, MiiHin ft 
Co. $1.60. 

Greek Poets in English Verse, by Various Translators. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by William Hyde 
Appleton. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 360. Houghton, Mifflin 
ft Co. $1.60. 

El Nuevo Mundo : A Poem. By Louis James Block, au- 
thor of " Dramatic Sketches ana Poems." 12mo, gilt top, 
pp.96. Chas. H. Kerr ft Co. $1.00. 

Napoleon: A Drama. By Richmond Sheffield Dement. 
Reading edition, with appendix. With portrait. 16mo, 
pp. 183. Chicago : Knight, Leonard ft Co. $1.25. 



Dream of the Acres : A Poem of Columbia. By Kate 
Brownlee Sherwood, author of ** Campfire and Memorial 
Day." Illus., 8yo, pp. 85. Washington : The National 
Tribune. $2.60. 

Fleetinff Thoughts. By CardUne Edwards Prentiss. 16mo, 
gnt edges, pp. 128. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 

Seaward: An Elegy on the Death of Thomas William'Par- 
sons. By Ricnard Hoyey. With portrait, 8yo. D. 
Lothrop Co. In a box, $1.50. 

The Plutoorat : A Drama in Fiye Acts. By Otto Frederick 
Schupphans. 16mo, pp. 103. A. Loyell ft Co. $1.00. 

The Sod House in Heaven, and Other Poems. By Harry 
E. BGUs. 16mo, pp. 109. Topeka, Kas.: Geo. W. Crane 
ft Co. $1.00. 

Christ: A Dramatic Poem in Thx«e Acts. By C. Sadakiohi 
Hartmann. lOmo, pp. 81. Boston: Published for the An- 
ther. 60 cts, 

FICTION. 

flcdly Dows, and Other Stories. By Bret Harte, author of 
"Susy." 16mo, pp. 299. Houghton, Mii&m ft Co. $1.25. 

Social Struffglers: A Noyel. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyeaen. 
12mo, pp. 300. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

Donald Marcy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of 
" Gates Ajar." 16mo, pp. 242. Houghton, Mifflin ft 
Co. $1.26. 

Dr. Latimer : A Story of Casco Bay. By Clara Louise Bum- 
ham, author of '' Next Door.'^ 16mo, pp. 384. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin ft Co. $1.25. 

Little Miss Muffet. By Rosa Nonchette Carey, author of 
"Esther." Bins., 16mo, pp. 328. J. B. lippinoott Co. 
$1.25. 

A Riddle of Lucflc By Mary E. Stone, author of "The Doc- 
tor'sPtot^." 12mo, pp. 316. J. B. Lippinoott Co. $1.25. 

John Paget. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott, author of " Jerty." 
12mo, pp. 407. Henry Holt ft Co. $1.25. 

The Loves of Paul Fenley. By Anna M. Fitch. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 119. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 

From Out the Past: The Story of a Meeting in Touralne. 
By Emily Howland Hoppin. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 358. 
Dodd, Mead ft Co. $1.00. 

A Oathedral Oourtshlp, and Penelope's Ei^ilish Ezperi- 
enoes. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Illus., 16mo, pp. 164. 
Houghton, Miiffin ft Co. $1.00. 

Can You Forgive Her ? By Anthony IVoUope. In three 
yolB. Illus., gilt top, 16mo. Dodd, Mead ft Co. $3.76. 

KSW YOLUIOM nr THX PAPKR T.TBBARTK8. 

Harper's Franklin Square Library: In a Promised Land, 
by M. A. Bengough. 12mo, pp. 318. 50 cts. 

Appletons' Town and Country Library : The Voice of a 
Flower, by K Gerard ; Mona Maclean, by Graham Tray- 
ers. Each, 16mo, 60 cts. 

Prioe-McGlll Golden Library. Monsieur Naason and 
Others, by Grace Howard Pierce. 16mo, pp. 267. 50 cts. 

Arena Library Series: Salome Shepard, Reformer, by 
Helen M. Winslow. 12mo, pp. ^Sl^. 60 cts. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Out of Doors in Tsarland: A Record of the Seeing and 
Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. By Fred. J. Whishaw. 
Blus., 16mo, pp. 380. Longmans, Green ft Co. $2.00. 

The Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augrusttis, 
Count de Benyowsky, in Siberia, Kamchatka, Japan, etc. 
Edited by Captain Fasfield Oliyer. Bins., 12mo, pp. 399. 
Macmillan's Adyenture Series. ' ' $1.50. 

Strange Sights Abroad; or, A Voyage in European Wa- 
ters. By Oliyer Optic, author of **A Toung Kmght- 
Errant.'^ Blus., 16mo, pp. 306. Lee ft Shepud's '* All 
Oyer the World Series.''^ $1.25. 

Abroad and at Home : Practical Hints for Tourista. By 
Morris PhiUips. Blus., 16mo, pp. 365. Brentano's. $1.00. 

RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Gospel of the Eingdom : A Popular Exposition of the 
Gospel According to Matthew, oy C. H. Spurgeon. 
12mo, pp. 612. Baker ft Taylor Co. $1.60. 

Verlmm Dei : The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. By 
Robert F. Horton, M.A., author of *' Reyelation and the 
Bible." lOmo, pp. 300. MacmiUanftCo. $1.50. 
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The Di viBlty of Jeeus Christ : An Ezpositioii of the Origin 
and Reaaonableneis of the Belief of tne ChrirtiMi Chnieh. 
By the anthofs of ** Progrea ei Ye Orthodoxy." 16ino, pp. 
233. Honghton, Mifflin A Co. $1.00. 

Id Spirit and in Truth : Eant^ by ronnger Ministeis of 
the Unitarian Chnroh. With introdaction by Rey. James 
deNormandie. 12mo, pp. 163. Geo. H.Ellis. $1.00. 

REFERENCE. 

Poole's Index to Periodical Literature, Second Supple- 
ment, 1887-1892. By Wm. I. Hetoher. A.M. Large 
8to, pp. 476. Honghton, MifBin & Co. $8.00. 

SCIENCE. 

The Year-Book of Sdenoe. Edited for 1892 by Prof. T. 
G. Bonney, D.So. 12mo, pp. 519. Dodd, Mead A Co. $1.75. 

SOCIAL STUDIES. 

Philanthropy and Social Profirresa : Seyen Essays by Jane 
Addams,Robt. A. Woods, and Others. With Introdao- 
tion by Prof. Henry C. Adams. 12mo, pp. 268. T. Y. 
CroweUACo. $1.50. 

The Pursuit of Happiness : A Book of Studies and Stiow- 
ings. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., author of " Races 
and Peontes." 12mo, gilt top, pp. 292. Philadelphia : 
Dayid McKay. $1.00. 

The Eierht Hours Question. By John M. Robertson, an- 
thorof "Modem Homanisfcs." 16mo, pp. 150< Chas. 
Sdibner's Sons. $1.00. 

The CoofessIOQS of a Convict. Edited by Julian Haw- 
thorne, nius., 12mo, pp. 288. Philadelpnia : Rnfus C. 
Hartranft. $1jOO. 



TECHNICAL ARTS. 

Drawing in the Public Schools : A Manual for Teachers. 
By Anson K. Cross, author of *' Free-Hand Drawing." 
16mo, pp. 46. Boston : A. K. Cross. $1.00. 

Elementary Woodwork : A Series of Sixteen Lessons in 
Carpentnr and Joinery. By George B. Kilbom, author 
of ^'^Kniie Work in the School-room.** Illus., 12mo, pp. 
99. Lee & Shepard. 75 ots. 

Amateur Photography : A Practical Guide for the Begin- 
ner. By W. I. Tiinooln Adams. Bins., 16mo, pp. 90. 
Baker ft Taylor Co. 50cts. 

MISCELLANEO US. 

Homes in City and Coimtry. By John W. Root, Donald 
G. Mitchell, and Others. Bins., 8yo, pp. 214. Chas. 
Scribner'sSons. $2.00. 

Art Out-of-Doors : Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 12mo, pp. 399. Chas. 
Sonbner*s Sons. $1.50. 

Youth. By Chas. Wagner. Trans, from the French by 
Ernest Kedwood. 12mo, pp. 291. Dodd, Mead, A Co. 
$1.25. 

Patriotism and Science: Some Studies in Historic Pnr- 
ohol<iKf . By William Morton Fullerton, author of " In 
Cairo." 16mo, pp. 164. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 

Ethianlsm ; or, The Wise Men Reyiewed. Bj F. J. Rip* 
pley. 12mo, pp. 219. Atlanta, Ga.: Constitution Pud" 
liduiigCo. $1.00. 

Un-Authoriaed History of Columbus. By Walt. Mc- 
Dougall. Bins.. 16mo, pp. 163. Newark, N. J.: Mc- 
Dougall Publishing Co. 25 cts. 



EDUCATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



COLLEGE OP PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, Chicago, III. 
Winter term begins September 25, 1893. Course of study 
coyers four years ; for Bachelors of Arts and Sciences, three 
years. Preliminary examination required in English, Physios, 
Mathematics, and Latin. Fees, $100 a year. Laboratory 
equipment for students unequaled. 
For Announcement and further information addresi 

Dr. Batabd Houfss, Sec'y, 

Venetian Building, Clucago, Bl. 

OIRLS* COLLBQIATB SCHOOL, Chicago, III. 

Nos. 479-481 Dearborn Aye. Seyenteenth year. Prepares 
for College, and giyes special courses of study. For Young 
Ladies and Children. Mias R. S. Riob, A.M., ) x» • • ^i 
Miss M. E. Bkbdy, A.M., } P™c'P*fa' 

ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Rockford, III. 

Forty-6f th year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially organized departments 
of Music and Art. Four well-equipped laboratories. GK>od 
growing Ubrary, fine gymnasium, resident physician. Memo- 
rial Hall enables students to much reduce expenses. For cat- 
alogue address Sailah F. Andbbson, Principal ( Lock box 52). 

MISS CLAQETT'S HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR OIRLS. 
Boston, BLuw., 252 Marlboro* St. Reopens October 3. 
Specialists in each Department. References : Rey. Dr. DoN- 
AiJ>, Trinity Church; Mrs. Louis AoASSiz, Cambridge; 
Pres. Waucbb, Listitute of Technology. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 

Founded by Cabl Fasltbk, 

Dr. Ebsh Toubosb. Director. 

TJfB LBADINO CONSERVATORY OF AMERICA. 
^ In addition to^ its unequaled musical adyantages, excep- 
tional opnortunities are also proyided for the study of Elocu- 
turn^^ the Eine Artin and Modem Languojues. The admirably 
equipped EU>me affords a safe and inyiting residence for lady 
students. Calendcurfree. 

Fbank W. Hale, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Bfass. 

BINOHAM SCHOOL (FOR BOYS), Asheyflle, N. C. 

1793.— EsTASUSHSD nr 1793.— 1893. 
201st Session begins Sept. 1, 1893. Maj. R. Binoham, Supt. 



FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. . 

Boys aged 8 to 16 receiyed into family ; fitted for any col- 
lege. Business College Course, with Typewriting, Stenog- 
raphy. A. A. Chambbbs, A.M., iSniocipal. 

YOUNO LADIES' SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J. 

Prepares pupils for College. Broader Seminary Conne. 
Room for twenty-fiye boaroers. Indiyidnal care of pupils. 
Pleasant family fife. Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1808. 

EuKiOB D. Sbwall, Principal. 



CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 

SuMMBB CouBSBS for Toachers and Adyanced Students. 
July 6 to A%* 18. Greek, Latin, German, French, English, 
Elocution, Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, Pedago^, 
History, PoUtical and Social Science, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Freehand and Mechanieal Drawing, Phys- 
ical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF LAW. 

For circulars apply to 

Thb Rboistrab, Cornell Uniyersity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

MISS GIBBONS' SCHOOL FOR QIRLS, New York City. 

No. 55 West 47th st. Mrs. Sabah H. Embbson, Principal. 
Will reopen Oct. 4. A few boarding pupils taken. 

EWtabfished 1880. Widely Known and Patronised. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE'S TEACHER'S AGENCY, New York. 

Room 14, 150 Fifth Ayb. 

Eligible teachers promptly proyided for Uniyersities, Col- 
leges, Schools, and Families. Teachers supplied with posi- 
tions. Circidars of good schools sent to parents. Scnool 
property rented and sold. Best of references furnished. 

MUSICAL DBPARTMBNT, 

Church Choin^ FestivcUg^ ErUertainmentM^ Oratorioe^ and 
Musieales proyided with accomplished Singarg and Mu$icia$u 
in eyery department. Musical Departmente of Universiiies, 
ColleqeSj and Schools supplied with best talent from Europe 
and Uiis country. PrivcUe teachers of well-known talent and 
reputation supplied to families. Elocutionists^ Readers^ Real- 
istic Impersonators, Panorama qf Travel^ Lectures^ well-known 
Concert Pianists, Vocalists^ etc. Programmes arranged for 
Musicales and Church Entertunments by one well known for 
her talent in this respect. 
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In GvitlGlBm, the event of the 
year 1802 hae been the en- 
largement of THB DIAL* and its 
tranafbrmatlon from a monthly 
to a eemi-monthly masashie. — 
CHICAGO TBIBUNB. 



THE DIAL l8 the fbremost 
critical Jom^ial In the country, 
and ftilly and worthily repre- 
sents the profJBSsion of letters 
and the Interest of cultivated 
readers.— CHICAGO BVBNINO 
JOX7BNAL. 



I do Indeed value THE DIAL 
very hicrhly. It is in my opin- 
ion the beet critical Journal in 
this country. — HJALMAB H. 
BOTBSBN» New Yoi^ 



The look and bearlncr of THB 
DIAL is refinement itseUl . . . 
Seriousness, fearless care, and 
a riffht instinct in letters help 
to make THB DIAL the beet 
review we have. — THE INDB- 
PBMDBNT, New Yorlc. 



THE DIAL 

Has been established twelve 
years (since May, 1880), as a 
monthly journal devoted to 
Literary Criticism only ; bat 
lately (September 1, 1892), 
by its change to semi-monthly 
publication, and by enlarge- 
ment of its scope so as to 
include the broader interests of Literature, of Education, and of Higher Culture generally, it 
has entered upon a new career of influence and prosperity. Its regular features are : Carefully 
written Editorial Articles upon prominent literary, educational, and allied subjects ; briefer 
editorials Q^ Chronicle and Comment ") upon timely and important topics ; occasional short 
Poems upon literary themes ; the discussion of special subjects in Communications from con- 
tributors and readers ; extended Reviews of the more important books of the day, more exhaust- 
ive and elaborate than appear in any other American critical journal, and signed by the 
writers, usually well-known specialists and recognized authorities on the subjects discussed ; 
briefer but carefully written Criticisms of a great variety of New Books ; a full department of 
Literary Notes and gossip ; an Index to Topics in current Leading Periodicals ; and a complete 
List of the New Books of the fortnight, carefully dassifted in departments, with full details of 
size, price, etc., by which the reader is kept fully informed as to the important books that are 
appearing in all departments of literature. A trained and efficient editorial staff, and a list 
of contributors representing the faculties of some thirty universities and colleges, including 
many of the foremost American scholars and specialists, guarantee the high quality of The 
Dial's contents, and justify its claim to its distinctive position as the foremost ^^ Journal of Lit- 
erary Criticism, Discussion, and Information " in America. . Its elegant typography and paper 

especially commend it to peo- 
ple of taste and refinement, 
and combine with its carefully 
prepared contents to make it 
at once an agreeable literary 
companion and an indispens- 
able practical aid to all who 
would keep abreast of the 
rapidly moving literary cur- 
rent of the time. 



THB DIAL l8 the Journal de 
luxe amonflr Amerloan literary 
perlodloala.— THB ARGONAUT, 
Ban Ftandfloo. 



THB DIAL has been well con- 
ducted from the start, with a 
sertouB purpose, and with mutih 
learned and Intelligent oollab- 
oratlon, and we have had fre- 
quent ocxsaelon to praise it and 
to wlcAi it a loner life.— THB NA- 
TION, New York, 



THB DIAL is the beet pubU- 
oation of its kind in this coun- 
try.— JOHN BXTBBOUQHB, N< 
York. 



THB DIAL nonmn to me to 
preserve a hicrher critical stan- 
dard, as regards literature, 
than any other American Jour- 
nal with which I happen to 
be acquainted. — BDinJND W. 
G08SB, London, Bngland. 
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^8. a year, in advance. Single copy, 10 cents. Address, 
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Harper's Magazine for June 

Contains the First Instalment of a New Serial Story: 

THE HANDSOME HUMES. By William Black. 

OTHER FEATURES ARE: 

The Evolution of New York. By Thomas A. Jajtvieb. 
Paitll. \TithFoiirDTmwiiig8byHowABDPYLB,uidTwo 

An Artist's Summer Vacation. By John Giuibb 
l^BBD. With Ei^t niustimtioiis by WiuuAM M. Chabb, 
aad Two from Photocnphs. 

New France under British Rule. A Study of Fronch- 
CuiadUui life. By Hbnbt Looms Nblbon. VHth Poor 
Drmwings by G. S. Rbqihabt and Two EngraTingB from 
Photographs. 

The Empress of Austria. By Qnb or thb Lainss of 
HbbGoubt. With Six Portraits. 



Wyoming — Another Pennsylvania. By Juuan 
Ralph. WithBlap. 

Vivisection and Brain-Surgery. By W. W. Kbbit, 
M.D., LL.D. With Nine Dlnstxations. 

Pogit Way. A Story. By Gbacb Livikoston Fubkiss. 
With Eleyen Blostrations by W. T. Smbdlet. 

Horace Ciiase. A NotsI. By Cokstancb Fbnikobb 
WooLBOK. Part VI. 



The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
GoKAN DoTix. Part VI. (ConclQsion). With Four Dliis- 
tratiims by T. db Thui^tbup. 



Editor's Study and Editor's Drawer. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 



Harper & Brothers' Latest Books. 



A Short History of the English People. By John 
RicHABD Obbbn, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Gbebn 
sad Miss Katb Noboatb. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and many Dlnstrations. Royal 8to, iUnminated cloth, 
nnent edges and gilt tops, $5.00 per yolnme. Vols. I. and 
II. now ready. Vol. III. in Press. 

Raftmates. By Kibk Munbob, author of ** Canoemates," 
etc. Illnstrated. Post6TO,cloth, ornamental, $1.25. C^Har- 
per^s Yonng People Series.'^) 

The Philosophy of Singing. By Claba Kathlbbn 
ROQBBS. Post 8yo, cloth, ornamental, $1.60. 

The Story of a Story, and Other Stories. By Bban- 
DBB Matthbwb. ninstrated. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, 
nnent edges, $1.25. 

Recollections of Hawthorne. Personal Recollections 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Hobatio Bbidob. Dlns- 
trated. • 16mo, cloth, ornamental, unont edges and gilt 
top, $1.25. 

The World of Chance. ANoyel. By W. D. Howells. 
Pest 8to, cloth, $1.50. 



Primary Convictions: Being Disenssioos on Subjects 
Connected with the Eyidences of Christianity (Colombia 
College Lectnres, 1892). By William Albxandbb, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Crown 8yo, cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt top, $2.50. 

Practical Lawn Tennis. By James Dwioht, M.D. 
ninstrated. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. {Nearly 
Ready.) 

The Dictator. A Noyel of Politics and Society. By Jus- 
tin McCabtht, M.P. Post 8yo, doth, ornamental, $1.25. 

The Earl of Aberdeen. By the Hon. Sir Abthub Gob- 
don. With Photograyure Portrait. Post 8yo, cloth, $1.00. 
( " The Queen's Prime Ministers Series.'* ) 

Harper's Blacic and White Series. Latest Issues : 
" The Riyals." By Fbancoib CoppfeB.— " The Unexpected 
Guests.** A Farce. By W. D. Howblls.— '' Slayery and 
the Slaye Trade in Africa.*' By Hbnbt M. Stanley.— 
"WhitHer: Notes of His Life end of His Friendships." 
By Ifrs. Jambs T. Fields. 
Illnstrated. 32mo, oloth, ornamental, 60 cents each. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The above works are for sale by all BookseUers^ or will be sent by Habpeb & Bbothebs, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt qf price. Harper'' s New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
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Macmillan and Co.'s New Books. 



Just Ready. Two Volumes. Post Svo. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. 

By John Addixoton Symonds. New and Enlarged Edition. With a Chapter on Herondas. 

Ju8t Ready. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 

Just Published. Third Edition, l^mo, cloth, $2.60. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF DANTE. 

By John Addinoton Symonds, author of " Our Tour in the Swiss Highlands." 3d Edition. 12mo, $2.50. 



Just Published. 8vo,f2,75, 
PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

IN SOME OF THEZB HISTORICAL RXLATION& 
By Jambs Bonab, M.A., LL.D. 8to, $2.75. 

A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 

FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX VARIABLE. 

By A. R. FOBSTTH, So.D., F.R.Sm Fellow of Trini^ CoOegv, 
Cambridgo, author of " The Theory of Differential Equa- 
tions,'' ^* A Treatirc on Differentia] Eqoations," etc. 8yo, 

Just Ready. In 1 Vol,^ Large Crown 8vo, fl.75, 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF 

COLERIDGE. 

Edited, with a Biogiraphleal Introduction, by Dtkxs Camp- 
bell. Xarge orown 8yo, $1.75. 



Now Ready. JlSmo, dothf fl.60, 

POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS. 

16nio, cloth, $1.60. 

Mr. William Winter's New Book. 18mo, 76 cents. 
SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 

second RKRTK8. 
lliird Edition. ISmo, doth, s^ilt top, 75 cents. 
*«*Also, a Laise-paper Limited Edition, $2.00. 
" Ilie neder is thiiltod slnuMt into the bdi«f that he hlBBMlf liM I 
•ad heerd theie greet onee, ao iUnmiwating Is the toaeh of this biogra- 
pher. How flue ere hie diecrtmiaetioiu ; how kindly is his eev er e et oca- 
mtn."^FhilodslpMa Record. 

Now Ready. Second Edition. 16mo^ fl.£5, 
collected EDITION OF 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 

lOmo, cloth, $1.25. Also, a Limited Laige-fiaper Edition,, 
printed on Fjtg:lish hand-made paper. 



SOME NEW NOVELS. 



Just Ready, ISmo, fl.OO, 

THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. 

By Pacl Cubhino, author of " Gut by His Own Diamond," 

eto. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

STROLLING PLAYERS. 

A HARMONY OF CONTRASTS. 

By Chablotts M. Tokob, author of *' Heir of Reddyffe," 
and Christabel R. Golebidob. 12mo, doth, $1.00. 

THE ODD WOMEN. 

By Oeobob OiBsiKq, author of '* Dendl Quarrier,** " The 
Nether World,'* eto. 12mo, $1.00. 
"... Mr. Giwlng hae written % lAxoog and impresdye book— a 
book, indeed, that has m it the force of genuine realism. The story as 
a story is close-knit, pulsating with life, and free from conrentional sit- 
uations ; and, without deliberate didactic purpose, it inculcates a lesson 
that this generation ought by all means to heed.**— J9o<IOfi Beacon, 

By the same Author. 

DENZIL QUARRIER. 

12mo, $1.00. 
'* Interesting on account of the artistic way in which the plot is un- 
folded. "—PMa<fe(pAia PuUic Ledger. 



By F. Marion Crawford. 

PAUL PATOFF. 

New and revised edition. 12mo, $1.00. 



TO LEEWARD. 

New edition, laigely revised. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
In the uniform edition of Mr. Crawford's noTels. 



THE REAL THING, and Other Stories. 

By Hbnbt Jambs, author of " The Lesson of the Master,"' 

etc. 12mo, $1.00. 

THE MARPLOT. 

By SiBKBT R. Ltsaoht. 12mo, $1.00. 

Uniform mth the 10-volume Edition qf Jane Austen* s Works., 

THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 

In 12 16mo Tolumes. With Portrait and 36 Illustrations in 
photosravure, after drawingB by H. S. GMgr. Price, $1.00 
each. To be issued monthly. 

Now ready, Vols. I. and II. JANE ETRE, 2 toIb., $1 each. 



THE "ADVENTURE SERIES." 

A New Volume. ISmo^ cloth, fl.50, 

THE MEMOIRS AND TRAVELS OF MAURITIUS AUGUSTUS, COUNT DE BENYOWSKY, 

In Siberia, Kamchatka, Japan, The Sinkin Islands, and Formosa. From the translation of his original manoscript 
(1741-1771) by William Nicholson, F.R.S., 1790. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, «1.60. 



Book Reviews, a Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Publications. Price^ 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cads. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York Cmr. 
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CHARLES L WEBSTER & CO. 

PUBLISH TO-DAY 

A CA TAS TROPHE IN BOHEMIA 

By HsNRY S. Brooks. 12mo, doth, 91.00 ; 

paper, 50 cents. 
Many readers of periodical literature will imme- 
diately associate the name of Henry S. Brooks with a 
nnmber of short stories, wherein the most interesting 
phases of life in the mining towns of the United States, 
Lower California, and Mexico are strikingly and feel- 
ingly depicted. 

TOPPLETON'S CLIENT; 

Or, i/f Spirit in Exile. 

By John Kendrick Bangs, author of « Coffee and 
Repartee," etc. 12mo, cloth, 91.00. 
A semi-humorous story of the supernatural, in the 
hest vein of this popular writer. An utterly common- 
place English harrister is persuaded to vacate his hody 
at intervids in favor of an accomplished hut wicked dis- 
emhodied soul. The latter achieves brilliant successes 
under its false guise, and finally makes off with the 
hody altogether. The barrister's exiled spirit retains 
Toppleton to recover the lost body, and their efforts to 
do this are described iu an entertaining manner. 



NEW PAPER EDITIONS 

OF THE following: 

T>ON FINIMONDONE : CA LA BRIAN 

SKETCHES. 

By EuBABXTH Cavazza. Frontispiece by Dan Beard. 

Paper, 12mo, 50 cents. 

"She snooeeds entirely in the effort to oommnnicate a 
wild, native flavor to her romancee of Italian peasant life.*' — 
Philadelphia Ledgtr, 

THE (MASTER OF SILENCE: «/? %omance. 

By Irving Bacheller. Paper, 12mo, 50 cents. 

**'The Master of Silenoe ' is the first novel of Mr. Irvinar 
Baoheller, of the newspaper syndioate, and deals in a striking 
way with the faculty of mind-reading.'* — N. Y. World. 

(MR. "BILLY T>OWNS AND HIS LIKES. 

By Richard Malcolm Johnston, author of *< Dukes- 
borough Tales." Frontispiece by Dan Beard. Pa- 
per, 12mo, 50 cents. 

" These stories tend to confirm the favorable judgment of 
the editor of the aeries that Colonel Johnston is the founder 
of a school of fiction and the dean of Southern men of let- 
ten."— Cincinnati Times-Star, 



Our puUicativnM are gold by aU bookseilen or mailed^ post- 

paid, on receipt qf price, 

CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 

No. 8T FivTH AvsKUX, Nkw York Cttt. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 



Abraham Lincoln. 

In the series of American Statesmen. By John T. Mobsb, 

Jr. With a Portrait and Map. 2 vob. 16mo, $2.50. 
The same, in Libruy style, bonnd in smooth red cloth, $2.50. 
An excellent work, illnstnitinff Lincoln's marvellons wis- 
dom, good sense, sagacity, fre ed om from passion, comprehen- 
sive patriotism, all dominated by a lofty moral purpose. 

The Life and Work of John Ruskin. 

By W. G. GoLUKOWOOD. With Portraits and other lUos- 

trations. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 

A biography of this illnstrioos man by one who was for 
many years Mr. Rnskan's private secretary. It contains let- 
ters by Rnshin, Cailyle, and Browning, with mnch other new 
matter, and will be most welcome to all who appreciate Ras- 
kin's uniqne greatn< 



The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

By the Editors of Th^ Andaver Review. A series of note- 
worthy piHpeis contributed to that review, and forming a 
aymmetrioal and very interesting treatment of the great 
topic they discnss. 16mo, $1.00. 

Qreek Poets In English Verse. 

Edited by William H. Applbton, Professor in Swarthmore 

College. 12mo, $1.50. 

An admirable collection of the best translations of the best 
Gbeek poems from Homer, Hesiod, .^Ssohylns, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Theocritus, Aristophanes, Anacreon, Sappho, and 
others. 

Horatian Echoes. 

By John O. Sabobnt. \nth a Biographical Sketch of Mr. 

Sargent and an Introduction by Dr. Holmes. 12mo, $1.50. 

Excellent translations of eighty-seven of the Odes of Hor 
ace, preserving his shrewdness, culture, blitheness of spirit, 
and modemness, as well as the more dirtinctively poetical 
qualities of his genius. 

Dr. Latimer. 

A Story of Gasoo Bay, told with great vivacity and freshness. 
By Claba Louibb Bubbham, author of **' Miss Bagg's Sec- 
retary," " Next Door," etc. $1.25. 

Donald Marcy. 

A story of college life, full of energy and enthusiasm, deep- 
ening in character as responsibilities arise ; a story of much 
power and interest. By Elizabbth Stuabt Phslps. 
16mo, $1.25. 

A Cathedral Courtship, 

And Penelope's English Experiences. Two very bright and 
entertaining stories. By Katb Douolas Wiooin, author 
of '*The Birds* Christmas Carol,*' "Timothy's Quest," 
etc. With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 

Mr. Tommy Dove, and Other Stories. 

A book of charming Short Stories, excellent for reading aloud 
or by one's self. By Maboabbt Dblakd, author of '* John 
Ward, Preacher," " Sidney," " The Story of a ChUd," etc. 
$1.00. 

Old Kaskaskia. 

An exceedingly interesting historical novel of the early his- 
tory of Illinois. By MiOtT Habtwbll Cathbbwood, au- 
thor of the powerful historical story of Acadia, " The Lady 
of Fort St. John." $1.25. 

Sold by aU Bookteilert, 8ent^ pottpaid, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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c/f U^EfV BOOK B Y T^UD Y/1RD KIPLING. 

Many Inventions. 

By RuDTARD Kipling. Containing Fourteen Stories, several of which are now published for the first 

time, and Two Poems. 12mo, 450 pages, cloth, $1.50. 



By the author of "-4 Social Departure " and ^^An American Grirl in Lofidon.*' 

The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. 

A new book by Saba Jeakette Duncan, author of << A Social Departure '' and <* An American Girl in 
London." The brilliant story of Mr. and Mrs. Browne's quaint and delightfully humorous expe- 
riences in India. With many Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The fresh, spontaneous humor which made " A Social Departure " so brilliant a success is here seen at ita 
best. A new chapter of domestic life is opened, and the changes of scene and character impart a constant anima- 
tion to this delightful record of a memsahib*8 adventures. Mr. F. H. Townsend, the picturesque illustrator of 
** A Social Departure " and ** An American Girl in Loudon,'' has accompanied the memsahib with a large number 
of brilliant iUustrations. 



A New Volume in Herbert Spencer^s System of Synthetic 

Philosophy, 

The Principles of Ethics. 

VOLUMB II. 

By Herbert Spencer. 12mo, cloth, 82.00. 

This volume consists of three parts, the first of which, 
*< Justice," has been previously published separately. 
The parts which the author has now completed are en- 
titled respectively <* Negative Beneficence " and ** Posi- 
tive Beneficence." 

For the convenience of those who have already pur- 
chased the first part, the two others are bound together 
in a separate volume; price, $1.25. 



Handbook of Greek and Latin 
Palaeography. 

By Edward Maunde Thompson, D.G.L. Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum. No. 70, Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. 12mo, cloth, 92.00. 

This volume outlines a history of the Greek and Latin 
alphabets, and descriptions of various writing instru- 
ments, materials used to receive writing, forms of books, 
abbreviations and contractions, numerals, etc., related 
to the study of Roman and Grecian documents. A val- 
vable Index is appended. 



General Greene. 

By Captain Francis V. Greene, author of « The Rus- 
sian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey," etc. The 
fourth volume in the Great Commanders Series, ed- 
ited by General James Grant Wilson. With Por^ 
trait and Maps. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 



APPLETONy GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Appletons' General Guide to the 
United States. 

With numerous Maps and Illustrations. New edition^ 

with Appendix devoted to the Columbian Exposition. 

Flexible leather, with tuck, 92.50. 
Part I., separately New England and Middlk 

States and Canada. Cloth, 91.25. 
Part II. — Southern and Western States. Clothe 

91.25. 

Appletons' Canadian Gulde-Book. 

Part I. — Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. By 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 

Part n. — Western Canada, t. e.. From Ottawa and 
Montreal to Pacific Ocean. By Ernest Inoersoll. 

Each, flexible cloth, 91.25. Numerous Maps and Illus- 
trations in each volume. 

Appletons' Handbook of American 
Summer Resorts. 

With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad Fares, etc. 
New Edition, revised to date. 50 cents. 

Appletons' Guide-Book to Alaska. 

By Miss E. R. Scidmore. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 91.00. 

This is a complete handbook for all the coast country be- 
tween Puffet Sound and the Axotic Ocean. It la folly illna^ 
trated, and contains many maps, aeveial of which have been 
made specially for this book by explorers of remote regions. 
The summer excursion routes in Alaska have been extended 
to the Aleutian Islands, and this Guide fully describes the 
new scenic regions thus opened. 

Appletons' Dictionary of New York. 

Columbian Edition, Paper, 50 cents ; flexible cloth^ 
60 cents. 



For sale by all Booksellers^ or sent by mail^ on receipt qf price, by the Publiikers, 

D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 1, 5, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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MUSIC AT T HE W ORLD'S FAIR. 

The World*8 Fair offera at least one exhibit (if 
such it may be styled) that, in its very nature, per- 
mits of no hurried enjoyment, but requires, for its 
full appreciation, a stay equal in length with the 
period of the Exposition itself. One may see all 
the pictures and all the machinery, all the material 
embodiments of science and the arts, if he choose 
or be forced to so hasty a procedure, within the 
space of a week or a month ; but he cannot, for- 
tunately, hear all the music without staying all the 
time. This one of the arts, happier than the others, 
can make its own conditions, and impose them upon 
its public ; it may be enjoyed only upon its own 
terms, and demands the attention for which the sis- 
ter arts can only plead. This point of view must 
be insisted upon if we are to realize the immense 
educational significance of the work planned by the 
Bureau of Music, or even, perhaps, if we are to jus- 
tify the great expense at which this feature of the 
Fair has been provided. 

Although the plans of the musical department 
have been advertised far and wide, we doubt if 
there are many, outside the circle of those who reg- 
ularly read the special music periodicals, who have 
an adequate idea of the extent to which music en- 
ters into the art-work of the exhibition. The public 
knows, in a general way, that music may be heard 
almost any day of the week, or even hour of the 
day ; but it does not know with what taste and com- 
prehensiveness the programmes have been arranged, 
or what magnificent means are at the command of 
the musical directors. To the public, the grounds 
of the *< White City " are indeed, like Prosperous isle. 

'' Full of noises. 
Sounds and sweet airs that giye delight and hurt not," 

but only a limited portion of the public understands 
that the arrangements made for the World*s Fair 
music present opportunities never before parallelled 
— in this count^% at least, if in any — for a liberal 
musical education. We have had in past years, 
in some of our larger cities, musical festivals of 
one or two weeks* duration ; but what are they in 
comparison with the continuous six months* festi- 
val offered as one feature of the Columbian Expo- 
sition ? 

A rapid survey of the means at the disposal of 
the Bureau of Music may serve to convey some no- 
tion of the magnitude of its work. Festival HaU, first 
opened on the 22d of May ( Wagner *8 birthday, eel- 
ebrated by a magnificent programme of selection, 
from his works), is an admirably planned and acous- 
tically satisfactory auditorium, provided with an 
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organ, and seating 4500 listeners, with 2000 addi- 
tional seats in the chorus section. Masic Hall (of 
which the acoustics are imperfect, but not, perhaps, 
irremediably so) offers a tastefuUy-decorated inter- 
ior and 2000 seats. The same building contains 
a Recital Hall, with a seating capacity of 600. 
Within these three halls the serious musical work 
of the Fair will be carried on. The nucleus of the 
forces behind that work is provided by the Ex- 
position Orchestra of eighty-five men, under the 
unsurpassed leadership of Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
This orchestra, originally comprising the best ma- 
terial that Mr. Thomas ever had at his command, 
has had the advantage of two years of training un- 
der his direction, and probably now represents the 
highest degree of technical exceUence yet achieved 
by any orchestral body in the United States. Upon 
special occasions, the orchestra will be enlarged un- 
til it numbers one hundred and fifty or even two 
hundred, as was done for the two great Wagner 
concerts of last month. The choral forces of the 
World's Fair music have for their nucleus the ApoUo 
Club of Chicago, whose work cannot be too highly 
praised, and which will be supplemented by the 
much larger Columbian Chorus, and the chorus of 
children, all of these being trained by Mr. Will- 
iam L. Tomlins. Visiting orchestras and visiting 
choruses will supplement the work of the perma- 
nent local organizations, and the most distinguished 
solo artists, instrumental and vocal, will frequently 
appear during the season. This feature of the 
work has already been illustrated by the concerts 
of the Boston and New York symphony orchestras, 
and of the Kneisel string quartette, as well as by 
the appearance of such artists as Mmes. Matema 
and Nordica, and of Mr. Faderewski, whose kind- 
ness in offering his services for the two opening 
concerts cannot be held in too grateful remem- 
brance. 

A glance at the projected programmes, even in 
their present incomplete condition, will serve to in- 
dicate something of the musical delights in store 
for the coming months. Two performances each 
of ''The Messiah '' and of the St. Matthew '« Pas- 
sion " are announced. There will be two festival 
seasons by massed choruses of 1500 from the West- 
ern societies. Herr Richter of Vienna will con- 
duct a series of concerts in July, giving the Ninth 
Symphony and much Wagnerian music. In the 
early autumn. Dr. A. C Mackenzie will direct a 
series of concerts, to be followed by a series under 
the direction of M. Saint-Saens. These are only a 
few of the announcements already made. Admis- 
sion to all these concerts is by fee, which is proper, 
although it is possible that the price is higher than 
it should be. There are also, of course, free con- 
certs in great numbers : daily concerts by the Ex- 
position Orchestra, and by numberless military 
bands. Morning, afternoon, and evening there will 
be no lack of open-air music, and a survey of the 
programmes already given show this music to be of 



a higher class than is usual under such circum- 
stances. Such appendages to the Exposition proper 
as the German and Austrian villt^^ have their 
own bands, discoursing almost continuous music 
from morning tiU night. Finally, the amateurs of 
the bizarre will find their account in the musical 
performances of the Turkish, Chinese, and other 
Oriental theatres and entertwiments. 

For the arrang^ement of this magnificent scheme 
of concerts, we are, of course, chiefly indebted to 
the enthusiasm and the fine artistic sense of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, who has thereby added a more 
indefeasible title than any previously won to the 
love and gratitude of the American people. The 
disgraceful way in which, acting as the tools of 
a few unimportant piano manufacturers, certain 
members of the National Commission and certain 
of the Chicago newspapers have recently combined 
to attack Mr. Thomas, and to asperse the sincerity 
of his motives, provides the history of music at the 
Exposition with its one discreditable chapter. As 
the case was neatly put by the Chicago correspon- 
dent of an Eastern literary journal, the members 
of the committee appointed to '< investigate " Mr. 
Thomas '/ were astute enough to believe the state- 
ments of everyone except Mr. Thomas himself, and 
were entirely sure tliat questions pertaining to art 
should be settled on a purely commercial basis." 
Fortunately, this committee had no jurisdiction in 
the matter, and there was at no time any real dan- 
ger of the unspeakable calamity that the loss of Mr. 
Thomas's services would have been. The unholy 
bargain proposed by some members of the National 
Commission, whereby their opposition to Mr. Thomas 
was to be withdrawn as a return for votes in favor 
of Sunday closing, iUustrates both the dishonesty of 
his enemies and the extent to which the vicious 
practice of log-rolling may be carried. These men 
were willing, as a New York paper puts it, '*to 
swap their religious scruples against Sunday open- 
ing in return for the triumph of their artistic prin- 
ciples.*' The whole shameful episode is now at an 
end, and most of those concerned in it are engaged 
in the humiliating process known to the sporting 
fraternity as '< hedging." What the intelligent pub- 
lic thinks of it all was evident enough to those who 
were present at the inaugural concert given in Fes- 
tival Hall a few days ago, when Mr. Thomas re- 
sumed the baton after an illness of several days (to 
which we have no doubt the brutal attack made 
upon him contributed), and was greeted with ap- 
plause to which we may fairly apply that often- 
abused word, <^ ovation." In this applause there 
was clearly much more than recognition of the work 
of the orchestra, admirable as that was ; one might 
hear, besides, a very distinct note of personal regard 
for the great conductor, a note of cordial apprecia- 
tion both of the manner in which his splendid work 
has been accomplished and of the dignified atti- 
tude that he has maintained throughout the whole 
disgusting controversy. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 



The opening sessions of the World's Congress Aux- 
iliary have remoYed all doubts of the success of this 
diyision of the World's Fair work, and have given the 
public a convincing illustration of the importance of the 
great enterprise so energetically directed by Mr. C. C. 
Bonney, the President of the Auxiliary. For the wo- 
men of this country, the occasion has been of peculiar 
moment, and it was fortunate that the opening Con- 
gress should have been intrusted to their exclusive man- 
agement. It would be difficult to surpass the zeal dis- 
played by them in bringing together their Congress of 
Representative Women, or the great and varied inter- 
est of its sessions. At all hours of the day during the 
week of May 15, the new Art Building was thronged 
with enthusiastic listeners to and participants in the 
discussions set down upon the prog^rammes of the vari- 
ous sections, and few indeed were the concerns not 
touched upon during the meetings. When we consider 
that, in addition to this exclusively feminine Congress, 
each of the coming Congresses has its special committee 
of women, charged with the special interests of their 
sex, whether in law or literature, science or social re- 
form, we should perhaps be justified in changing the 
motto of the Auxiliary from « Not things, but men," to 
** Not things, but women." At the very least it should be 
supplemented by a subsidiary « Place ava dames ! " But 
the tale of feminine zeal is not yet all told, for, in ad- 
dition to the opportunities offered them by the Auxil- 
iary, the women actively interested in the work have 
organized an indefinitely extended series of meetings in 
the Woman's Building on the World's Fair grounds, 
and there daily discourse, discuss, and confer, and are 
likely to continue doing so for the next five months. 

Professor H. H. Boyesen's paper on << American 
Literary Criticism and Its Value," in the June *< Forum," 
is an anecdotical and entertaining discussion of an inter- 
esting subject. The chief point made by the author is 
that the work of literary criticism in this country is 
gradually becoming differentiated and specialized. Such 
journals as The Dial, we are told, « will continue to 
grow in authority and prosperity until they will mono- 
polize the field." They are already « acquiring a tem- 
perament as distinct as that of the English < Spec- 
tator,' or the * Saturday Review';" they «are attach- 
ing to themselves a large corps of experts, in the most 
varied fields, and are gradually attaining the import- 
ance, the individuality, and the traditions befitting per- 
manent institutions." In view of this statement, it 
is a little difficult to see the meaning of Mr. Boyesen's 
remark that " a book stood a far better chance of being 
judged on its merits, ten or fifteen years ago, than it 
does now." He brings nothing to support this conten- 
tion except the faet that two or three of the monthly 
magazines give less attention to reviews than they once 
did. But the process of specialization to which he 
elsewhere refers is surely accountable for this fact, and 
as surely makes for the impartial judgment that results 
from intelligent expert criticism. 

Mr. Charton Collins, in a university extension 
lecture of about a year ago, emphasized the importance 
of a knowledge of Greek to those ambitious of true lit- 
erary culture. He said, in substance, that no study of 
any literature could be satisfactory without some such 
knowledge. The audience addressed consisted mainly 
of working people, but an Oxford man chanced to be 



among them, and promptly offered instruction in 
Greek to those who wished to acquire this key to the 
doors of culture. A dozen of those present accepted 
the offer, and, we are told by the New York ** Nation," 
in less than a year qualified themselves *<up to the 
standard of Rei^nsiors or Smalls " ! Other English 
extension centres have expressed a desire for Greek, 
and the demand has grown sufficiently to attract the at- 
tention of Professor Jebb, who recently made a speech in 
its behalf. Some of the English newspapers have taken 
up the movement and given it the high-sounding name of 
« the renaissance of letters." Without being carried to 
this extent of enthusiasni, may we not fairly see in the 
significant facts above reported some sign of the turn- 
ing of the tide ? Are they not straws that indicate a 
change in the direction of the wind ? For many years 
past the current of popular opinion has set so strongly 
against the study of the humanities that many of their 
advocates have felt themselves engaged in defending a 
cause already lost. Yet it would be folly to suppose 
that the world will ever deliberately abandon the use 
of the best instruments of culture yet devised by the 
experience of the ages. The "too quick despairer" 
may take renewed heart at even so slight an indication 
of an inevitable reaction as is offered by the new-found 
desire of a handful of English workingmen to unseal 
for their eyes those gates of light that we call the clas- 
sical languages. 

The committee having in charge the Pljrmouth 
School of Applied Ethics announce that there will be no 
session this summer, the counter-attractions of the 
World's Congress Auxiliary being given as the principal 
reason for this omission. The school has, however, am- 
bitious plans for the future. A series of winter ses- 
sions will probably take place during the coming season. 
Next year, the summer meetings at Plymouth will be re- 
sumed, and it is hoped to bring into relation with them 
a series of Ministers' Institutes and Teachers* Associa- 
tions, << with a view of reaching a class of students to 
whom the school is specially fitted to be of use." It is 
interesting to learn that a friend of the school has given 
it a twenty acre tract of land at Plymouth, and that the 
school is likely to have buildings of its own when its 
work is resumed. The work already done in connec- 
tion with the school by Dr. Adler and his associates has 
been so fruitful that we are glad to learn of the bright- 
ened prospects of the organization. 
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COMM UNICA TIONS. 

WANTED — A NEWSPAPER." 



(To the Editor of Thx Dial. ) 

The letter of Mr. H. M. Stanley in The Dial of 
May 16 will commend itself to many readers, as sug- 
gestive of an object so much to be desired that the pos- 
sibility of its attainment is well worthy of agitation and 
careful consideration. No intelligent and thoughtful 
man can fail to perceive the essential need of a thor- 
ough reform of the general tone of our newspaper press, 
not alone as a means of elevating and educating the pop- 
ular taste, but as an index of national character by 
which we must be judged as surely as an individual is 
judged by the general tone of his conversation. 

No better criterion of the general culture of any com- 
munity or section of country can be found than is af- 
forded by its newspapers, and especially by the charac- 
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ter of the advertisements they contain, which are of 
course addressed to the great mass of readers by men 
whose interests force them to study carefully the tastes 
of their customers. The character of a community is 
determined by the proportions of its different classes. 
If I find a paper largely occupied by flaming adver- 
tisements of quack medicines, or of doctors who profess 
peculiar skill, or of articles of any kind to which the at- 
tention of customers is drawn by extraordinary means, 
or by an effort at wit in the wording, the conclusion is 
forced upon me that there must be a large leaven of ig- 
norance and credulity in the community addressed — 
for no person of even moderate culture could fail to be 
repelled and disgusted by it, and the fact that it is con- 
tinued from day to day at large cost to the advertisers 
proves beyond question that they find it to their interest. 

Turning from the advertisements, if I find whole col- 
umns of so-called <*Fun and Humor" filled with at- 
tempts at wit worthy only of the stable, or elsewhere 
notices of the movements or acts of the dignitaries of 
our own or other countries, in which they are spoken of 
in slang language which would nevefr be used in conver- 
sation by any decent man, what other conclusion can be 
reached than one that is very far from complimentary 
to the community by whom the paper is sustained ? 

The great question is, Can we hope to affect a re- 
form ? If not, — if such garbage is a necessity without 
which a paper cannot be supported, — let us no longer 
boast of the superior intelligence and virtue of our peo- 
ple, and, moreover, let us resign ourselves to the con- 
viction that the minds of our growing youth are to be 
contaminated by its constant presence. But Mr. Stan- 
ley's suggestion that the present is a fitting time to 
make an effort for the establishment of a paper which 
shall set the example of a more dignified tone and a 
rigid exclusion of the vulgarisms with which we are or- 
dinarily insulted in the dailies, is at least worthy of ag- 
itation, and it is in that belief that I venture to second 
his motion, hoping to elicit further communications from 
more competent writers. g y^ § Cleveland. 

Minneapolii^ Minn,^ Map 18^ IS 93, 



MR. STANLEY'S PROPOSED NEWSPAPER. 
(To the Editor of Thb Diai«.) 

It seems to the writer that Mr. Stanley, in his let- 
ter in The Dial of May 16, goes too far in the assump- 
tion that a newspaper such as he outlines is sure to be 
a losing venture, financially. Is it not true that the 
only serious obstacle to prevent such a paper from 
achieving financial success is the general lack of faith 
in the sincerity of the daily press ? When we read in 
our morning paper an editorial showing ability and real 
depth of thought, the question at once arises. Is a sin- 
gle sentence of this the genuine conviction of the writer ? 
Am I sure that under changed circumstances he may 
not, even within a few weeks, express opinions utterly 
at variance with what I read to-day ? Or if not, what 
assurance have I that the proprietor will not substitute 
for him someone with a more pliant pen, to follow the 
whim of the hour ? 

I have in mind a daily recently founded to represent 
the <* better element" in a certain party. It prints 
much less news concerning prize-fights, scandals, etc., 
than any other daily which comes under my view, but its 
editorials constantly betray the real tastes of the writer. 
Independence of ordinary party methods is evidently 
not his forte. He is acting a part for the purpose of 



securing support. This is not what we want Let it 
be perfectly certain that the management, and the edi- 
torial corps, from top to bottom, are thoroughly in 
earnest in their desire to furnish a paper whose news 
shall be reliable and whose influence shall be pure and 
elevating, — a paper which shall be independent because 
it is right to be independent and not for the sake of win- 
ning the financial support of any class whatever, — give 
us this assurance, and the financial side of the enter- 
prise will take care of itself. There is a widespread 
demand for such a paper, and it pays to furnish what 
the people need. w. H. Johnson. 

Dentf<m University^ May 20^ 189S, 



"GETTYSBURG THIRTY YEARS AFTER."- 

A CORRECTION. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

As I have not access to the « Correspondence " col- 
umn of << The Nation," will The Dial print this cor- 
rection of an error of statement in the issue for May 4 
of that paper in a letter entitled *' Gettysburg Thirty 
Years After." The writer, who recently visited that 
battlefield in company with Gen. Longstreet and other 
participants in the battle, says: « He [Gen. Longstreet] 
then told an anecdote which an English officer — Cap- 
tain Fremantle — who was with him at Gettysburg, haa 
narrated in a book. Fremantle says that he watched 
Pickett's men until the head of the column reached the 
Union line and began to clamber over the stone walL 
Longstreet had watched it also, but with a more prac- 
ticed eye. He had seen the effect of the withering fire, 
and he knew that the leaping of the stone wall was but 
the last gasp of that stricken band. Fremantle ran up- 
to him and exclaimed, < General, that is nugnificent. I 
wouldn't have missed it for the world.' < The hell you 
wouldn't,' replied Longstreet." 

In « Three Months in the Southern States: Aprils 
June, 1863, by Lieut.-Col. Fremantle, Coldstream 
Guards," published in New York in 1864, is the orig- 
inal account of this incident. At pages 264-6 Col. 
Fremantle says: "But finding that, to see the actual 
fighting, it was absolutely necessary to go into the thick 
of the thing, I determined to make my way to General 
Longstreet. It was then about 2:30. After passing 
General Lee and his staff, I rode on through the woods 
in the direction in which I had left Longstreet." Then^ 
after speaking of the stream of wounded men be met, 
he goes on: *< When I got close up to General Long- 
street, I saw one of his regiments advancing through 
the woods in good order; so, thinking I was just in time 
to see the attack, I remarked to the General that * / 
toouldn*t have missed this /or anything.* Longstreet waa 
seated at the top of a snake fence at the edge of the 
wood, and looking perfectly calm and imperturbed. He 
replied, laughing, * The devil you wouldnH ! I would like 
to have missed it very much; we*ve attacked and been re- 
pulsed; look there J ' For the first time I then had a 
view of the open space between the two positions, and 
saw it covered with Confederates slowly and sulkily re- 
turning towards us in small broken parties. . . • . The 
General told me that Pickett's division had succeeded in 
carrying the enemy's position and capturing his guns,, 
but after remaining there twenty minutes, it had been 
forced to retire, on the retreat of Heth and Pettigrew 
on its left." jQHjj J Halsey. 

Lake Forest University, May 8, 1893, 
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Witt NeiD Booius* 



A Russian Eva29^gei.i8t.* 



It is a curious fact that, heretofore, no life 
of so interesting a character as Mme. de Kru- 
dener has appeared in the English language ; 
while, on the other hand, as her latest biog- 
rapher points out, there exists in the French 
and the German language ^^ an extensive bib- 
liography dealing with every phase of her ca- 
reer." For biography of some sort or degree 

— from biography proper down to the daily 
keyhole espials of journalism — seems to be, 
with us, the order of the day. The individ- 
ual's " itch for publicity " is fairly met by the 
public's yearning to appease it. The past has 
been ransacked for available names, and the 
declining years of eminent people are soothed 
by the reflection that the book-maker, avid 
of prey and marking afar off the failing strag- 
gler, is waiting to pounce upon them the 
moment the breath is fairly out of their bod- 
ies. Yet, as we have said, no considerable pre- 
sentment of one of the most striking feminine 
personalities of modem times was offered to 
the English reading public, until Mr. William 
Sharp included the earlier of Sainte-Beuve's 
portraits of Mme. de Krudener in his recently 
translated '^Essays on Men and Women." 
This charming sketch, however, inspired by its 
heroine's self-portraying romance, "Valerie," 
and penned before the stem facts of her life 
were brought to light in M. Charles Eynard's 
biography, deals only with her earlier years, 
and with the lighter and more graceful sides of 
her character. In a second essay the great critic 
regretfully admitted his former illusions ; and 
he half petulantly complained that his modem 
St. Elizabeth, with her mystic aureole, should 
have been dragged ^^ from the dim white radi- 
ance out of which she smiles on us," into the 
noon-tide glare of sober historical criticism. 

Mr. Clarence Ford has amply — rather too 
amply, we fancy, for most readers — supplied 
the hitherto existing lack of an adequate En- 
glish life of the Emperor Alexander's Egeria 

— for it is in this role, perhaps, that Mme. de 
Krudener assumes for us her chief importance. 
Mr. Ford lays claim to no originality of re- 
search, to no successful unearthing of hitherto 
unsuspected documents. His book professes 
to be no more than the outcome of a careful 
sifting of all material accessible to the histor- 

*Thb Lnrs and Lbttbbs of Madams db Krudbker. 
By Clarence Ford. IHustrated. New York : Ifacmillan & Co. 



ical student in the libraries of London and 
Paris. While it seems to us that Mr. Ford 
might well have carried his sifting process 
somewhat further, he has certainly given us an 
interesting book, sober in tone, and uninflu- 
enced by either of the opposing temptations, 
hyper-laudation or cynical misrepresentation, 
to one or other of which Mme. de Krudener's 
continental critics have yielded. Between the 
high-flown panegyrics of M. Eynard and of 
Sainte-Beuve, and the jocose cynicism of most 
of the lady's French biographers, Mr. Ford has 
judiciously steered a middle course, with the 
probable result of coming nearer the truth as to 
his heroine's real character. He has availed 
himself liberally of existing letters of Mme. de 
Krudener, quoting most of them entire, and ob- 
serving that they ^^ reveal the real characteris- 
tics of the gifted writer far more vividly than 
any words of her biographer could hope to do." 
Probably not a few of our readers will have 
already asked, ^' But who was Mme. de Kru- 
dener ? " and it may be well, before dwelling 
upon one or two leading phases of her career, 
to answer the question as briefly and broadly 
as possible. Barbe-Julie de Krudener (1764- 
1824) was a Russian woman of rank, who, 
after making a brilliant figure in continental 
society and a tolerable figure in continental let- 
ters, embraced religion (of a rather vague, emo- 
tional, perhaps hysterical type), attained an 
extraordinary though fleeting spiritual ascend- 
ancy over the Czar Alexander I., and, during 
her later years, led a series of religious revi- 
vals in Europe generally similar to those con- 
ducted by the " Salvationists " of our own day. 
Seduced to her simplest terms, Mme. de Kru- 
dener was a striking example of the worldling 
turned saint. The transformation is, in itself, 
no unusual phenomenon; indeed, we think 
there is no especially zealous and efficient saint 
in the calendar who is not recorded as having 
served a more or less thorough novitiate of 
worldliness. To properly and effectively preach 
against and fight against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, one must have had a pretty close 
acquaintance with all three. It is pretty evi- 
dent that Mme. de Krudener's sudden conver- 
sion was not due to any process of deliberate 
reasoning on her part. Sincere and nobly self- 
sacrificing as she was in her later years, reli- 
gion was with her, at first, rather an emotional 
indulgence, a newly-discovered outlet for her 
over-wrought enthusiasms, a novel, and there- 
fore piquant, gratification of the undefined 
longings of her romantic nature. She had been, 
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for many years, a mondaine of mondaines. 
She had eaten, long and greedily, of forbidden 
fruit, and her palate, once over-keen, had grown 
blunted to its savor. Then, having lost the 
sense of taste, she rather ungratefully declared 
the fruit which she had so long enjoyed to be 
Dead Sea fruit. We are apt to forget the sub- 
jective element in our pleasures, and (as deaf 
people sometimes complain that they cannot 
hear " because people mumble so nowadays ") 
to impute shortcomings to all nature, rather 
than to our failing selves. 

There is another element in Mme. de Kru- 
dener's spiritual new-birth that must be taken 
into account. She had been for twenty years 
an inveterate poseuse. Notoriety, vogue, had 
been to her as the breath of life. At the date 
of her conversion she had turned forty, her at- 
tractions were on the wane, she had shot her 
bolt in the world of fashion and of letters, and, 
clearly, something must be done. It was a 
dreadful thing to Mme. de Krudener to find 
the world in which she had shone so long and so 
brilliantly growing as it were away from her; to 
note its once eager homage to her youtli, talents 
and beauty, merging imperceptibly into those 
common civilities which are the birthright of 
her sex. Someone has rather maliciously styled 
culture " a last resort for unattractive people." 
So, as it seems to us, religion, or rather the 
fame and glamour of exalted piety, was with 
Mme. de Krudener a sort of pia-aller^ a shift 
for prolonging that vogue which she felt was 
rapidly slipping away from her ; but it is no less 
true that what was in its inception partly an in- 
dulgence, partly an expedient, became in time 
a noble reality ; and privation, suffering, per- 
secution for righteousness' sake, willingly en- 
countered and cheerfully undergone, testify elo- 
quently to the sincerity of Mme. de Krudener's 
self-imposed apostolate. 

Mme. de Krudener's marriage, in 1783, to 
a man twenty years her senior and by nature 
incapable of understanding or of responding to 
the fanciful, romantic side of her character, 
goes far to explain, perhaps even to palliate, 
the faults of her earlier life. At the time of 
the marriage. Baron Krudener had already 
won distinction in the diplomatic world. He 
had been twice married — and had been twice 
divorced ; but these matrimonial experiences of 
the distinguished suitor do not seem to have been 
a drawback in the eyes of Julie or of her pa- 
rents. It was purely a marriage of convenance ; 
and it is pretty certain that the Baroness's (or 
perhaps we should more properly say the Bar- 



on's) marital griefs arose from the fact that 
the wife, having chosen with her head, had 
hoped at the same time to satisfy the longings 
of her singularly romantic heart. Julie seems, 
at first, to have made a persistent and honest 
attempt to regard her rather impassive and all 
too serious husband as the lodestar of her life ; 
but the Baron, a phlegmatic man absorbed in 
his diplomatic duties, did not lend himself read- 
ily to the role of a hero of romance. 

Among the many verbal portraits that exist 
of Mme. de Krudener in her youth, the best, 
perhaps, is that which she draws of herself, in 
the character of " Valerie," in the romance 
already mentioned. Our author accepts this 
tale — which Sainte-Beuve numbers among the 
books that may be read with pleasure thrice in 
a lifetime — as a transcript of the Baroness's 
Venetian experiences. The graceful, tender, 
capricious, girlish figure which so captivated 
(and misled) the French critic, is, Mr. Ford 
thinks, none other than the authoress herself, 
a little embellished doubtless, a little poeti- 
cised, and yet instinct with life and reality, 
and in harmony with all the descriptions given 
by contemporary writers. In spite of her mo- 
bile features, her fine expressive eyes and 
transparent complexion, Julie de Krudener 
was never a strictly beautiful woman ; but she 
possessed to a singular degree that indefinable 
personal charm which is not incompatible with 
positive homeliness, and which, says our au- 
thor, seems to be the birthright of so many Rus- 
sian women of rank. They possess, he adds, — 

« Something of the exquisite fragrance of a hot-house 
blossom, reared, as they are, in the midst of almost in- 
conceivable luxury, tempered by all the refinements of 
French oiyilization, and artificially sheltered from every 
contact with the inclement rigors of their northern cli- 
mate." 

Julie de Krudener preserved to the last years 
of her life that special attractiveness, magnet- 
ism if you will, to which, in her youth, she 
owed her conquests, and, later, in large meas- 
ure, her converts. An extreme gracefulness 
of carriage and lightness of movement (she 
had been a favorite pupil of Vestris), together 
with the fair curling hair that fell in soft ring- 
lets about her face, lent an air of unusual 
youthfulness to her appearance ; and, at Ven- 
ice, the wife and mother of twenty-one still 
looked like a girl of sixteen. But we shall let 
our heroine speak for herself. We quote from 
" Valerie " : 

« I cannot describe Valerie to you better than by re- 
minding yon of your cousin, the youthful Ida. They 
are strangely alike, and yet she possesses something spe- 
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cial that I have never yet seen in any other woman. It 
would be easy to possess as much grace, and much more 
beauty, and yet to be far inferior to her. People do 
not perhaps admire her, but she possesses something 
ideal and fascinating which forces one to be struck by 
her. She is so refined, so slight, she might almost be a 
fleeting thought. Nevertheless, the first time I saw her 
I did not think her pretty. She is very pale, and the 
contrast between her gaiety, I might even say her wild 
spirits, and her face, which is meant to be serious and 
sensible, had a curious effect upon me. I have since 
discovered that the moments in which she appears to be 
simply a happy child are very rare. Her habitual tem- 
perament is, on the contrary, somewhat sad, and she 
flings herself at times into an exaggerated gaiety, just 
as highly sensitive people, with very delicate narves, 
may behave in a manner quite contrary to their habits." 

^^ Valerie " appeared in 1803, and the story 

of the astate author's manoeuvres, preparatory 

to publication, forms a curious chapter in the 

history of literary wire-pulling. Mme. de Kru- 

dener knew her public intimately ; and, although 

sure of the artistic merit of her book, she was 

aware that mere excellence would not suffice to 

carry by storm the blase Parisian world. In 

her own words, ^' Nothing can be had in Paris 

except by charlatanism*"; and she heroically 

determined that the end should not fail through 

any over-niceness on her own part as to tibe 

means. Her chosen agent in the matter was 

her Parisian physician and confident. Dr. Gay, 

a man of some reputation and much ambition, 

a friend of the Abb6 Raynal and of Laharpe. 

To him we find the Baroness, then in Lyons, 

inditing the following letters : 

<*...! have another request to make: pray have 
some verses written by a good poet to our friend Sid- 
onie.* In these verses, which I need not describe to 
you and which must be in perfect taste, there must be 
no other envoi but *To Sidonie.' The poet will ask 
her why she resides in the provinces, why we are de- 
prived of her wit and grace ? Her triumphs call her 
to Paris. Her talents and her charms will there be ap- 
preciated at their full value. Her enchanting dance has 
been described; but who can describe all that distin- 
guishes her? Man amt, I confide in your friendship; 
I am ashamed on behalf of Sidonie, for I know her mod- 
esty, and you know that she is not vain. But I have a 
reason far more important than mere vanity for beg- 
ging you to have the verses written, and as soon as pos- 
sible. . . . Please settle with the newspaper; I hope 
to explain my reasons later," etc., etc. 

In Madame's next letter to her obliging 
friend one notes some hint of the quid pro quo 
— for it seems the worthy Doctor was not ex- 
pected to render his services out of mere com- 
plaisance : 

« I wrote to you, my excellent friend, four days ago, 
and on the same day I received your letter; mine had 

*The heroine of the Cabane des Lataniers, a portrait, as 
was well understood in Paris, of Madame de Knidener her- 
self. 



already been sent off, and so I was unable to tell you 
how anxiously I desire to assist you in the acquirement 
of that reputation, which your talents and yonr virtues 
deserve. Yes, my worthy and excellent friend, I look 
forward to advancing your cause. I am impatiently 
awaiting the moment, when, once more in Paris, my 
time, my thoughts, my zeal can all be consecrated to 
your advancement. You must introduce me to La- 
harpe, who is already acquainted with one of your 
friends. I shall use all my influence with Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, and many more of my friends; 
and we shall succeed, /or /7ur6 intentions always do suc- 
ceed,** 

Our author cites several of these letters, which 

are all to the same purpose, and which seem to 

have done their work most effectually. Later, 

Mme. de Krudener went herself to Paris ; and 

the following entertaining account is given of 

the final stratagems to which she resorted in 

order to ensure the triumph of her book : 

« During several days she made the round of the 
fashionable shops, incognito, asking sometimes for 
shawls, sometimes for hats, feathers, wreaths, or rib- 
bons, all a to Valerie. When they saw this beautiful 
and elegant stranger step out of her carriage with an 
air of assurance, and ask for fancy articles which she 
invented on the spur of the moment, the shopkeepers 
were seized with a polite desire to satisfy her by any 
means in their power. Moreover, the lady would soon 
pretend to recognize the article she had asked for. 
And if the unfortunate shop-girls, taken aback by such 
unusual demands, looked puzzled, and denied all knowl- 
edge of the article, Mme. de Krudener would smile gra- 
ciously and pity them for their ignorance of the new 
novel, thus turning them into eager readers of * Yal- 
drie.' Then, laden with her purchases, she would drive 
off to another shop, pretending to search for that which 
only existed in her imagination. Thanks to these man- 
oeuvres, she succeeded in exciting such ardent competi- 
tion in honor of her heroine, that for at least a week the 
shops sold everything a la Valerie. Her own friends, 
the innocent accomplices of her stratagems, also visited 
shops on her recommendation, thus carrying the fame 
of her book through the Faubourg St. Germain and the 
Chauss^e d'Antin." 

In short, it must be confessed that the fu- 
ture St. Catherine did not scruple to puff, 
wriggle, and lie her book into favor ; and yet 
we find her, after all those months of literary 
" log-rolling " and elaborate quackery, writing 
complacently to her accomplice : 

« The success of < Valerie ' is complete and unheard 
of, and some one remarked to me just the other day 
that there is something supernatural in such a success. 
Tes, my dear friend, it is the will of heaven that the 
ideas and the purer morality the book contains should 
be spread throughout France, where such thoughts are 
little known 1 " 

Assuredly, Mme. de Krudener was a mistress 
in the comfortable art of self-deception. 

The success of "Valerie" was the last worldly 
triumph that our heroine was to enjoy. Mr. 
Ford presents an interesting account — freely 
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interspersed with anecdote and epistolary cita- 
tion — of her earlier essays as an evangelist, of 
her association with the Czar Alexander, and 
of the wanderings and trials of her closing 
years. The culmination of Mme. de Kru- 
dener's career was undoubtedly her participar 
tion in the memorable religious solemnity in 
1815 on the Plains of Vertus, where Alexan- 
der held a solemn Mass of Thanksgiving in 
the presence of his entire army of 150,000 
men. Sainte-Beuve has described the scene, 
on the authority, he affirms, of an eye-witness ; 
and he affords us a glimpse of the once o'er- 
worldly " Valerie " in her new character : 

« The honors paid hy Loais XIY. to Mme. de Main- 
tenon at the camp of Compi^gne did not Burpass the 
yeneration with which Mme. de Krudener was treated 
by the conqueror. It was not as the grand-daughter of 
Marshal Mttnnich, it was not even as his fayorite sub- 
ject; it was as an ambassadress from Heayen that he 
received her, and conducted her into the presence of his 
armies. Bareheaded— or at most wearing a straw hat, 
which she flung aside at pleasure, — with her still golden 
hair falling to her shoulders, and a few curls gathered 
together and fastened over her forehead; clad in a long 
dark gown, confined at the waist by a simple girdle, 
and rendered elegant by her manner of wearing it — 
thus she appeared at this period, thus she arrived upon 
the plain at dawn, and thus, erect, at the moment of 
prayer, she seemed as a new Peter the Hermit, in the 
presence of the prostrate troops." 

There are several illustrations — notably a 
fine portrait, after Angelica Kauffman, of 
"Mme. de Krudener and Child," — and the 
book is well gotten up throughout. It should, 
however, have had an index. ^^ q j^ 



SOMK BBCKNT PAGKS OF AMERICAN 

History.* 

Professor Sloan's work on "The French 
War and the Revolution " is the second in a 
series of four volumes entitled "The Ameri- 
can History Series," the other volumes being 
by Dr. Fisher of Yale, President Francis A. 
Walker, and Professor Burgess of Columbia. 
" The French War and the Revolution " is a 
well-written version of an oft-told tale, and is 
the best summary yet given us. Its closing 
chapters, entitled " The Peace of Versailles " 

* Thr French Wab and thb Rbvolution. By William 
Miliigan Sloane. New York: CharloH Scribner's Sooa. 

The Poutioal Value op Histobt. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. By Woodrow Wil- 
son. New York : Longmans, Green, & Go. 

NuiiLIFICATION, SsOBflSION, WbBSTBR'S AbOUMENT, AND 

the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions. By Caleb 
William Loring. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



and " Weakness and Strength," are a great im- 
provement upon the somewhat flippant account 
of the same period by Professor Fiske. The 
writer shows very clearly how the French and 
Indian War led on to the Bevolution. His 
chapters on '^ A New Issue in Constitutional 
Government," " The Stamp Act," and " Con- 
flict of Two Theories," covering the years 1760 
to 1768, are admirable, and show him at his 
best, as something more than a mere narrator. 
His summary, in less than two hundred pages, 
of the somewhat outworn history of the War 
for Independence is successfully done, and 
breathes somewhat of the spirit of the partici- 
pants. It will prove interesting reading to 
the youth who come to the subject with appe- 
tites not yet jaded by iteration. The state- 
ment, on page 109, that with the Bute minis- 
try in 1762 the Jacobite influence came to 
Court and Parliament after a lapse of '^ a cen- 
tury and three-quarters," should be read minus 
the century. We cannot discover why, on page 
148, the first Parliament of George the Third 
is designated ^^ the Twelfth Parliament." It is 
twelfth only from Queen Anne's third. It 
would improve the writer's style somewhat in 
the matter of clearness if he would borrow a 
point from Professor Freeman, and introduce 
his subject oftener in place of *^he" and ^^ him." 
Not infrequently it requires a second reading 
to make sure to whom reference is made. We 
cannot fathom the following sentences from the 
preface, in the italicised portion : 

** From the beginning of the * Old French War ' to 
the end of the Revolution, the English commonwealths 
in America were both learning the neoesaitj of union 
and growing conscious of a common destiny. It might 
even be said that while in one of the two conflicts they 
were hostile to France and in the other allied with her 
yet nevertheless such a connection is in itself substantive. 
Both illustrate phases of French history." 

Mr. Lecky's lecture before the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, delivered last October, 
is brought into this review because the most in- 
teresting pages are found in an illustrative por- 
tion drawn from American history. After pass- 
ing from the older school of historians who 
'^ paint a picture " to those of the last hundred 
years who aim to ^^ solve a problem," and call- 
ing attention to the necessity of adapting our 
historic judgments on men and measures to 
their environments, the lecturer emphasizes the 
study of the sequence of history, of institu- 
tions, and of revolutions. While on the latter 
head, he delineates the two schools of history 
— ^that of Buckle and the historic fatalists; that 
of Carlyle and the hero-worshippers. While 
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finely holding the balance between the two 
schools, he forcibly presents the accidental in 
history, where the presence of a man or the 
lack of a man has made the turning-point of a 
great movement. Mahomet, Charles Martel, 
Henry of Navarre, Frederick the Great, illus- 
trate. After insisting on the point that ^' there 
has scarcely been a great revolution in the 
world which might not at some stage of its pro- 
gress have been either averted, or materially 
modified, or at least greatly postponed, by wise 
statesmanship and timely compromise," he de- 
velops, in a way to set Americans thinking, the 
reasonableness of the plans of Oeorge Grrenville 
for the taxation of the colonies, and adds : 

" Such and so small was the original cause of differ- 
ence between England and her colonies. Who can fail 
to see that it was a difference abundantly susceptible of 
compromise, and that a wise and moderate statesman- 
ship might easily have averted the catastrophe ? " 

Professor Woodrow Wilson's latest volume 
far better sustains the reputation made for him 
by his ^^ Congressional Government " than did 
his essay on ^^The State." ^^ Division and Re- 
union " is the third and final volume in ^^ Epochs 
of American History," the earlier volumes be- 
ing by so well-known writers as Thwaites and 
Hart. This is an admirable series, and meets 
in a scholarly manner the call for a complete 
and compendious narrative of our history. Pro- 
fessor Wilson vnrites his contribution with vigor 
and in an engaging style, and succeeds in put- 
ting into a mere hand-book the life and color 
of more detailed treatment. The touch of an 
original investigator and of one familiar with 
research is constantly apparent. The maps, in 
color, of the status of slavery, 1775-1865 ; 
Texas and Oregon Boundaries; Territorial 
Controversies, 1840-1860; Slavery, 1865; 
Status July 4, 1861, are simply invaluable. 
The bibliography is very full, and the index is 
exhaustive. The sentence, on page 66, concern- 
ing the tariff of 1888, should read, '' All du- 
ties which exceeded twenty per cent should be 
reduced by one-tenth of that excess on the 1st 
of January of each alternate succeeding year 
for eight years," etc. The writer has excep- 
tional advantages for a large view of his field. 
A Southern man by birth and early associa- 
tion, we believe, but clearly a Northern man 
on the war issues by conviction, he sees both 
sides of the great controversy of which he 
speaks, and handles his period with tact and 
much unpartisan discernment. His apprecia- 
tion of Andrew Jackson is very happy. In one 
felicitous sentence he sums up the whole ad- 



ministration of John Quincy Adams: ^^His 
character, cold, unbending, uncompanionable, 
harsh, acted like an acid upon the party mix- 
ture of the day, precipitating all the elements 
hitherto held in solution." His characteriza- 
tion of Southern society before the Civil War is 
made by one to the manner bom, and yet who 
has risen above it to the best of American op- 
portunity. His whole treatment of the twenty- 
five years of more peaceful struggle which led up 
to the irreconcilable outbreak of 1861 is mas- 
terly ; but the most original and most valuable 
portion of the book is the fourteen pages de- 
voted to the methods and resources of the South 
in the Civil War. Nowhere have we seen the 
odds of the Southern cause so powerfully stated. 
Beoonstraction is handled with cool dis^rimina. 
tion, with possibly a shade too much generosity 
toward the Southern Legislatures of 1866. 
But no man can be absolutely neutral in his 
treatment of this whole period, and Professor 
Wilson has achieved a high impartiality. Yet 
we regret that we cannot commend his judg- 
ment as he takes a backward view from 1883. 
When we read in reference to the Hayne- 
Webster debate, that " the ground which Web- 
ster took, in short, was new ground ; that which 
Hayne occupied old ground"; that ^Hhe doctrine 
that the States had individually become sover- 
eign bodies when they emerged from their condi- 
tion of subjection to Oreat Britain as colonies, 
and that they had not lost their individual sov- 
ereignty by entering the Union, was a doctrine 
accepted iJmost widiout question, even by the 
courts, for quite thirty years after the forma- 
tion of the government;" that ^^even those 
public men who loved the Union most yielded 
theoretical assent to the opinion that a State 
might legally withdraw from the government 
at her own option, and had only practical and 
patriotic objections to urge " ; when we read 
all this, we wonder in what Bip Van Winkle's 
land of delusion the writer was sojourning 
when he turned his backward ear to catch the 
utterances of the fathers. 

Happily, Mr. Loring's book comes just now 
to refute all this. In his ^^ Nullification and 
Secession," Mr. Loring, starting with the de- 
bate between Webster and Hayne, shows con- 
clusively that ^^ the Constitutional Convention 
intended Nationality " ; that ^^ the Virginia 
Besolutions do not in the least countenance the 
doctrine of secession and nullification " ; that 
the Kentucky Besolutions, which did sugggest 
nullification, '^were forgotten from the time 
they were promulgated until South Carolina's 
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threat in 1880 " ; and that ^^the Constitution 
dedares its perpetuity." Although this book 
was not written as an answer to Professor Wil- 
son, being contemporary in issue, its forcible 
putting of the case for the historic and consti- 
tutional antecedents of Webster's famous argu- 
ments do not leave a peg to hang upon to those 
who claim that his doctrine was new. 



Lake Forest University. 



John J. Halsey. 



Voodoo Tales of Southern Negroes.* 



Miss Mary A. Owen, the only white woman 
ever initiated into the mysteries of Voodooism 
as practiced by the negroes of the South, has 
embodied her experiences and studies in a vol- 
ume entitled, on this side of the Atlantic, 
" Voodoo Tales," it having previously appeared 
in London as " Old Rabbit the Voodoo." The 
new title is the better one, since the rabbit is 
not the principal hero of the tales. But Miss 
Owen must not be surprised if she gains the 
anathema of the book-mongers, who are partic- 
ularly severe upon double titles. 

Mr. Leland's introduction to this volume is 
not in the most happy style, and does not pre- 
dispose the reader to set a greater value on 
the contents, notwithstanding the learning dis- 
played. The writer's patronizing air is alto- 
gether insufferable. He evidently intends the 
reader to understand that without the sanction 
of some such high authority it would be doubt- 
ful if the volume should find its way to the pub- 
lic interest. In the English edition, explanatory 
footnotes elucidating the negro dialect further 
disfigure the book, but they are wisely omitted 
in the American edition. 

The ^' Voodoo Tales " resemble in substance 
the remarkable collections of Harris — those 
^^ Uncle Remus " tales that have helped to solve 
some problems and proposed others. They are 
genuine folk-tales, only sufficiently literary in 
form to make them intelligible and readable. 
In this respect they are a great improvement 
over Harris's work. Here, however, a new 
element enters. We are not given pure Afro- 
American lore — that is, negro tradition en- 
grafted upon the superstitions of the whites. 
There is a very large Indian influence upon 
the African sorcery, and the tales come from 
that border where French, Indian, White, An- 
glo-Saxon, and Spanish have intermarried and 

* Voodoo Tales. By Marj A. Owen. With Introduction 
by Charles G. Leland. Illugtrated. New York : G. P. Put- 
nam's iSoiis. 



commingled. A unique folk-lore is the result. 
Negro sorcery, always repulsive, is here bal- 
anced by weird Indian Shamanism; and these, 
mixed with Spanish superstition and Gallic 
tradition, present a curious hodge-podge of 
practices, relics of which are found further 
north, away from such mixed surroundings. 

Considerable literary skill is manifested in 
the way in which these tales are told, although 
not so much as to mar the genuine appearance 
which such tales should bear. Appropriately, 
the narrators are all old women, who bring 
their tales to the pet child of the plantation. 
Each has a strain of Indian blood, but her in- 
dividuality has been carefully preserved. '^Aunt 
Mymee " is the child of a Guinea sorcerer, and 
is the most uncanny of crones, feared by the 
others, who are all firmly convinced of her 
great powers in necromancy and the black art. 
Miss Owen has given to each a slightly vary- 
ing character of dialect, which makes these 
tales more valuable, only omitting in it the tales 
told by ^^Miss Boogary," which the Creole 
tongue would have rendered beyond our com- 
prehension, and would have sorely taxed the 
writer's memory and power, so that we may 
pardon the omission of it. 

The tales told by these old crones are unique. 
For the most part, they are animal tales, of 
the kind ever related in primitive communi- 
ties, and in the dawn of literature and ro- 
mance. We have here the strange perform- 
ances of the red-headed woodpecker, who, as 
Picus^ was portentous even in Roman days, 
and now as a cunning magician '^ makes birds 
from feathers, and plays many ^^ cute tricks, 
but is finally outwitted by " Ol' Gray Wolf." 
The owl, the quail, the hawk, and other birds 
fly into these tales, and the ^^ perarer chicken " 
flutters into folk-lore for the first time ; the 
blue-jay is a winged devil, and an emissary of 
Satan. The mammals are the principal charac- 
ters in this beast-epic. The red fox, the skunk, 
the bear, and the " perarer wolf " are the prin- 
cipal ones, with '^ Brer Rabbit," who has lost 
but little of his cunning, which has made him 
renowned in folk-tales from many lands. Many 
curious things are told of the " hopper-grass " 
and other insects, and one celebrated one is 
the "Snake-doctor," or dragon-fly, which is 
known to boys in western Illinois as the "snake- 
feeder." Many strange tales are related of 
the snake tribe, doubtless inherited from Afri- 
can ancestors. The *' hoop-snake " is, however, 
probably an indigenous creation, as is the cu- 
rious lore about the rattlesnake. 
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The best story of the book is not an animal 
tale, however. It is one of those mysterious 
uncanny appearances, the " Jacky-me-lanterns" 
or " wullerwusps," more feared by the negroes 
than even the ^^ painter," the animal most terri- 
ble to them. '^ De Jacky-me-lantuhns, dey ain't 
des zackry debbils, dey's gostes in de clutch 
o' de debbiFs ole woman. Dey drounds yo' 
sholy, but yo' spurrit, hit go free ter de place 
hit 'long unter." They are described as vam- 
pire ghouls, and the fate of the traveller who 
follows their illusive glimmer is a terrible one. 

The literary value of these tales is not, per- 
haps, their greatest merit, although they ap- 
pear in an agreeable garb. It is to the folk- 
lore student that they particularly appeal, and 
they serve to reassure us that our indigenous 
tales or modified importations of the lore of 
other lands deserve to be sought out and re- 
corded, as Miss Owen has so ably done in this 
volume. The illustrations, although somewhat 
amateurish, are appropriate, the book neat and 
attractive, but marred by occasional sins against 
grammar and orthography, — minor defects, 
however, in a work so generally satisfactory. 
Miss Owen will, we hope, bring us greater store 
of this curious native lore. 

Fletcher S. Bassett. 



Recent Fiction.* 



Mr. Boyesen*8 new novel deals, as the title indi- 
cates, with <' the outs and the ins " of that curioas 
development of modern civilization known as *^ soci- 
ety." We are not sare that the subject is worth 
treating at all — under American conditions, — but 
Mr. Boyesen is better fitted than the majority of our 
writers to make the most of its slender possibilities, 

*SociAi< Stbuoolbbs: A Novel. By Hjalmar Hjorth 
Bojesen. New York : Charles Soribner*s Sons. 

The World OF Chance. By W. D. Howells. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

VAii-BixBiA. A Romance of the Time of Napoleon I. By 
Mis. LawrvnoeTomball. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippinoott Co. 

Time's Revekobs. By David Christie Murray. New 
York : Harper A Brothers. 

The Mabplot. By Sidney Royse Lysasrht. New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 

IsLAiTD Nights* Entertainments. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. New York : Charles Scribner*s Sons. 

Stories of a Western Town. By Octave Thanet. New 
York : Charles Soribner*s Sons. 

Saixt Dows, and Other Stories. By Bret Harte. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Real Thino, and Other Tales. By Henry James. 
New York : Maoinillan & Co. 

Without Dogma : A Novel of Modem Poland. By Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by Iza Young. 
Boston : little. Brown, & Co. 



and he never falls into the error of taking << soci- 
ety " too seriously. There doubtless are people 
who look upon recognition by Mrs. Van Horst and 
her kind as the sum of earthly felicity ; Mr. Boye- 
sen accepts their existence, and studies them, but 
with amusement rather than sympathy. The soci- 
ally ambitious Mrs. Bulkley reminds us not a little 
of About's **La M^re de la Marquise," and the 
Btory of her social campaigns and conqueste io a. 
bright and attractive as any story so devoid of es- 
sential human interest can well be. Human inter- 
est is, however, supplied by the love-story running 
through the pages, and coming to the happiest of 
conclusions. But why should Mr. Boyesen cloud 
the joy of the ingenuous and sympathetic reader by 
such cynical epigrams about love and marriage as 
besprinkle his chapters? ^'But happily men (in 
their foolish age) marry the women who want to 
marry them, and exercise only an imaginary free- 
dom of selection." '^ Eveiy American girl is, in 
my opinion, a more pronounced character than, pre- 
matrimonially, you are apt to give her credit for." 
** But that is one of the disadvantages of being mar- 
ried, that you may have to substitute your wife's 
ambition for your own, and cultivate with a wry 
face tastes for which you have not the least liking." 
These observations confront us in the very first 
pages of Mr. Boyesen's book, and we must ask if it 
is fair to provide a love-story with such a preface. 
How can we close a book with the conviction that 
^' they lived happily ever afterward " if we are to 
be haunted by such wicked philosophisings ? 

The last novel by Mr. Howells that we had oc- 
casion to review was one of the author's best ; its 
successor is, we regret to say, one of his least ad- 
mirable fictions. The thread upon which the story 
hangs is furnished by the experiences of a young 
journalist of literary aspirations come to ^' N* York " 
to seek his fortunes. His is not ** merely and hope- 
lessly a newspaper mind," in the author's delight- 
ful phrase, but a mind bent upon the distinction of 
the novelist. The wanderings of the hero's man- 
uscript novel, " A Modem Romeo," are described 
by Mr. Howells in his best vein of humor. We 
may add that the novel finally finds both a publisher 
and a public. But the humorous vein, as applica- 
ble to this particular theme, is a thin one, and is 
soon worked out. As in the case of the flat-hunt- 
ing hero of " A Hazard of New Fortunes," one is 
soon apt to exclaim '< something too much of this," 
and ask for other characters and other incidents. 
These are supplied in the persons and doings of as 
queer a lot of people as even Mr. Howells has often 
collected within the covers of a single book. The 
old socialist Hughes, his married daughter, and her 
nondescript husband may be interesting types in 
Altruria, but they have little sane human interest. 
The other daughter and their cynical friend, who has 
made a failure of literature, have attractive aspects, 
but are too colorless to excite other than a languid 
sympathy. And the story, like one of those desert 
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streams that meander along nntil lost in tlie sand, 
ends nowhere in particolar. 

We are taken far away from the fashion of real- 
ism by Mrs. Tamboll's " Val-Maria," — so far, in- 
deed, and into an atmosphere so etherial, that what 
are ordinarily taken as products of the idealizing im- 
agination seem, in the comparison, gross and earthy. 
^^Val-Maria" is a rhapsody, and the ineffable 
strains of the '< Lohengrin " prelude would serve it 
as a fitting accompaniment It is the soul-history 
of three persons — a child and its parents — Uving 
in the France of the Consulate and the Empire, 
upon whose lives the shadow of Napoleon's domi- 
nant personality is cast. To the father and mother, 
the Emperor's character appears for what it really 
is, the type of an egoism in itself unsurpassed and 
in its opportunities unparalleled. To the child, 
doomed from birth to an early death, and kept by 
loving care from all knowledge of evil, the figure 
of Napoleon becomes the object of absorbing and 
passionate worship. One thinks of the ideal image 
of Peer Gynt cherished by Solvejg. To the child's 
mind in ^* Val-Maria," as to the maiden's in Ibsen's 
profound dramatic poem, the real man is displaced 
by the ideal man that he might have been. << Bear- 
ing the Master's purpose as a sign," developing to 
their fullest all the possibilities for good inherent in 
his nature, the figure of Napoleon takes shape in 
the child's mind, and, the cblld having become an 
artist, the ideal figure finds expression in a nuurble 
statue. '< The perfect outlines of the face the world 
knows well had been preserved : the brow, noble 
with an intellect never surpassed, here showed a 
further grandeur, almost as of a divine prescience ; 
the mouth, beautiful and sweet and stem, wore the 
added grace of love ; all the noble and poetic pos- 
sibilities of his nature had been sought out and car- 
ried to their loftiest height; everything that was 
ignoble had been purged away." The Emperor, 
standing in the presence of this sculptured represen- 
tation of his idealized self, and by Uie death-bed of 
the youth whose whole life had g^ne into the work, 
may well have felt what Peer Gynt uttered — ^' Here 
was my empire I " This is all very remote from 
life as most of us see it, and remote also from his- 
torical fact Indeed, the story is distinctly allegor- 
ical in its underlying purpose, but its art will be 
found both impressive and exquisite by the reader 
who yields himself to its influence. It is marked 
by restraint and a chastened style, being in both 
these respects an advance upon the author's earlier 
book. And its allegorical message is emphasized 
by the beautiful drawing made by Mr. Kenyon Cox 
for a frontispiece, in which we see the bust of Na- 
poleon, discrowned of its laurel and cast down from 
its pedestal, mourned by a lovely floating figure 
whom we may take to typify his good angel taking 
sorrowful leave of a soul unworthy of her care. 

" Time's Revenges " is a novel with a prologue. 
The reader supposes that he is getting well along 
in the story when he discovers, to his surprise and 



dissatisfaction, that he has been reading an intro- 
duction, and that the real story is yet to come. Of 
course, the incidents of the prologue condition those 
of the story that follow, but one does not like to 
start over again when he fancies himself in the 
thick of the plot Aside from this objectionable 
feature, Mr. Murray's book is an excellent exam- 
ple of straightforward and exciting narrative. It 
has no style worth speaking of, but it has abund- 
ant action and a carefully constructed plot Charac- 
terization and incident are alike well managed, and 
the Australian framework of the narrative provides 
an element of comparative novelty. 

<* The Marplot " is a novel of incoherent structure 
and decidedly unconventional morality. That curi- 
ous figment of the European imagination known as 
the '^ American duel " is employed as the main- 
spring of the action, but leads to a lame and impo- 
tent conclusion. There is both variety and pene- 
tration in the author's types of character, but we 
cannot say that they are fitted together with any 
deg^ree of skill. Scenes as diverse as the coast of 
Ireland and the desert of the Soudan are pieced 
into the mosaic of the tale, and the unexpected hap- 
pens more than once. The enterprises of the hero 
are often of great pith and moment, but the mar- 
plot, Love, turns their currents awry, and converts 
tragedy into melodrama, if not farce. The excel- 
lences of the book (and they are not few) must be 
sought in its episodes rather than in its movement 
as a whole. 

Two of Mr. Stevenson's << Island Nights' Enter- 
tainments " are fantastic stories not unlike the Ara- 
bian tales suggested by the book's title. They have 
a finely imaginative quality only heightened by con- 
trast with the mattei^f -f act touches that are added 
to remind us of real modem conditions. The third 
and longest of the '* Entertainments," named ^' The 
Beach of Falesd," deals with the magical only as 
it exists in the superstitious fancy of the islanders. 
It is the story of an Ehiglish trader in one of the 
islands, of his native wife, and of his quarrel with 
a business rival. There is a very little sentiment in 
the narrative — although not exactly of the rhap- 
sodical <' Pierre Loti " sort — and much dramatic 
interest It offers a curious study of native ways 
as affected by contact with European influences. 
The hero is a commonplace sort of person of a low 
type, and arouses little sympathy. He has doubt- 
less been carefully studied from the class that he 
represents. But his adventures are of a highly excit- 
ing character, and quite justify his literary exist- 
ence. 

Octave Thanet keeps close to life in her six *' Sto- 
ries of a Western Town," and her characters speak 
so very artlessly that the reader often winces at the 
realism. But there is abundant constructive art 
in these seemingly artless tales, and many are the 
saving gleams of humor that light up their pages. 
" The Besetment of Kurt Lieders " and " Tommy 
and Thomas " are two of the best short stories of 
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recent years. One Harry Lossing, a carefully stud- 
ied type of young Western America, frank, fearless, 
and prepossessing, figures in all six of the stories, 
and supplies them with a certain continuity of in- 
terest. Since the Western town began to figure in 
fiction, no other writer has studied it to so admir- 
ably artistic a purpose as has Miss French. 

The Genius of Fiction attends the labors of' Mr. 
Bret Harte as faithfully as ever. Whatever his theme, 
he still invests it with the charm of invention and 
the glamour of romance. The four stories that make 
up his latest volume are masterpieces of description, 
characterization, and construction, and their varied 
setting gives new testimony to the freshness and the 
fertility of their author's imagination. <* Sally 
Dows " is the best of the four, — because it is the 
longest, if for no other reason. It offers a vivid 
picture of the reconstruction period in Georgia, and 
tells one of the most delightful of love-stories at the 
same time. *<The Conspiracy of Mrs. Bunker'' 
takes us to the Pacific Coast and the outbreak of 
the War. " The Transformation of Buckeye Camp" 
tells us how the equanimity of a mining town was 
upset by the advent of one small but determined 
woman, and of the whoUy unexpected consequences 
of her appearance. What other American novelist 
has, like Mr. Harte, so unfailingly adorned what- 
ever he has touched, or displayed an energy so 
unflagging in the creation of new types and the in- 
vestment with new interests of familiar scenes ? 

Mr. James, at least, has not done this. Our en- 
joyment of his stories is rarely traceable to either 
of these causes, but must be accounted for almost en- 
tirely by the subtlety of his analysis and the polish 
of his style. In his new volume, <^ The Real Thing, 
and Other Tales,'' but one story of the five appeals 
to us at all as a story, and even that has but a ten- 
uous thread of plot, and its leading incident is based 
upon the well-worn device of a secret drawer and 
the startling revelation of its contents. Four of the 
five stories play with the skirts and fringes of life 
as it appears to the artist — graphic, dramatic, or fic- 
tive, — and Mr. James knows well how to deal with 
the psychology of these forms of life, although his 
presentment of their external relations is nebulous. 
But it is late in the day to formulate the characteris- 
tics of his art ; they appear in this volume as they 
have appeared in a dozen of its predecessors. Most 
readers who know his work at all will know what 
to expect from the examples now published ; nor 
will they be disappointed in the expectation. 

We have had repeated occasion to praise the mag- 
nificent historical novels of Old Poland that have 
come from the pen of Pan Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
" With Fire and Sword " and " The Deluge " have 
already come to us in the admirable translations of 
Mr. Jeremiah Curtin ; and ^' Pan Michael," com- 
pleting the trilogy, is announced for early publica^ 
tion. En attendant, we are given a translation of 
<* Without Dogma," a very different sort of book, 
put into English by Miss Iza Young. The transla- 



tion is not all that could be wished, either in style 
or in accuracy, but it will serve. A book of this 
sort requires of its translator not only knowledge 
of the langruage in which it is written, but also a 
wide knowledge of the concerns of modern culture 
in general ; for it is at least semi-cosmopolitan in 
sentiment, and makes many allusions to matters 
that are not Polish at all. These matters seem to 
liave been often imperfectly apprehended by the 
translator, and when they require the mention of 
proper names, we are given spellings that, good 
Polish as they may be, are certainly not good En- 
glish. *< Without Dogma " is so unlike the histor- 
ical work of Sienkiewicz that we find it difficult to 
recognize in it the hand that drew for us the figures 
of Zagloba and Kmita, that depicted for us the 
stirring scenes in which they had their being. In 
the first place, it is a modem work ; in the second 
place, it is as subjective as its predecessors were ob- 
jective in method. We might also contrast its cos- 
mopolitanism with the intense localism of its histor- 
ical predecessors. It is true that the core of the 
work is Polish, but it is a core so enwrapped within 
the husks of European culture that Uie national 
type seems to take on a character of universality. 
The book is certainly a *^ human document," as the 
author himself would have us understand. It is 
written in the forbidding form of a diary, and the 
best tribute to its power is found in the fact that, 
even in this form, it holds the attention. It is a 
sort of ^ Journal Intime " that suggests Amiel more 
than once, and is probably no less sincere for being 
professedly a work of fiction. The writer of the 
diary is our old friend Hamlet in a nineteenth cen- 
tury ^in de sihde environment. It is curious to note, 
by the way, with what avidity the modem Slav has 
seized upon the Hamlet type of character, and with 
what degree of sympathetic insight reproduced it. 
Hereafter, when we think of this, the name of 
Sienkiewicz will stand beside that of Tourgruenieff. 
The story of " Without Dogma " is of the simplest. 
The hero, sensitive in temperament and weak in 
will, misses happiness when it lies within his reach, 
and thereby makes of his life one long sequence of 
despair. The woman whom he loves becomes, 
through his own fault, the wife of another, and re- 
pentance is of no avail. The soul-straggle of the 
years that follow, committed to the pages of the 
diary by an introspection as faithful and as unspar- 
ing of self as that of the *•*■ Confessions " of Rous- 
seau, is the real theme of the book. Its real lesson 
is to be found in the contrast between the man*s 
weakness and the woman's strength, between his 
complex doubt and her simple faith. How the lat- 
ter triumphs over the former, how the example of 
her self-restraint reacts upon his wilful passion, 
slowly but surely subduing his nature from the al- 
luring ideal of pleasure to the austere ideal of duty, 
— such is the story that Sienkiewicz has told for 
us, very nobly, in this masterpiece of psychological 

^ ' William Morton Payne. 
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Briefs on__New Books. 

Some pawned Thb most intimate friend of that shy 
fwjjtec^* 0/ and sedusive man, Nathaniel Haw- 
Hawthome. thome, was Horatio Bridge. Hence 

his recent book, ^' Personal Recollections of Natiian- 
iel Hawthorne " (Harper), is a highly interesting 
one. The two men were classmates throughout their 
college course, and correspondents always after- 
ward ; they exchanged presents and courtesies of 
many kinds, and Mr. Bridge was almost the only 
man under whose roof Hawthorne ever permitted 
himself to become a visitor. Mr. Bridge's faith in 
Hawthorne's gifts had more than anything else to do 
with determining and sustaining Hawthorne in the 
career of authorship, as we already knew through 
Hawthorne's touching dedication of *<The Snow 
Image ": *^ If anybody is responsible for my being at 
this day an author, it is yourself. I know not 
whence your faith came, but while we were lads to- 
gether at a country college, gathering blueberries in 
study hours under those tall academic pines, or 
watchipg the great logs as they tumbled along the 
current of the Androscoggin, or shooting pigeons or 
gray squirrels in the woods, or bat-furling in the sum- 
mer twilight, or catching trout, . . . two idle lads, 
doing a hundred things that the Faculty never heard 
of, or else it would have been the worse for us, — still 
it. was your prognostic of your friend's destiny that 
he was to be a writer of fiction." Nor did this 
faith fail with the close of college associations. To 
the same friend was it due that " Twice-Told Tales " 
was given to the world, Mr. Bridge, without Haw- 
thorne's knowledge, writing to the publisher and 
guaranteeing him against loss, after the manuscript, 
or portions of it, had been in his hands for seven 
years ! In his preface to the *^ Recollections," Mr. 
Bridge excuses himself from any analysis or inter- 
pretation of Hawthorne's writing, because of his 
own lack of '' literary ability and critical skill," but 
we can hardly believe his modest disclaimer in view 
of such signal manifestations of the most desirable 
qualification of a literary critic — the power to de- 
tect undeveloped genius while it is still undiscov- 
ered by others. The chronicle of the college days 
makes up a large part of the book, a fact not to be 
regretted, since it includes also pleasant glimpses of 
others of Bowdoin's famous class of '25, which in- 
cluded, besides Hawthorne, Henry W. Longfellow 
and Franklin Pierce. 



A new life of 
Emeti Renan. 



Si& Mountstuart £. Grant Duff's 
memorial sketch of Ernest Renan 
(Macmillan) is a somewhat disap- 
pointing, albeit an extremely readable, volume. The 
author knew Renan for more than thirty years, 
having much personal intercourse and correspond- 
ence with him. As a resident for many years in 
the East, moreover, the author was peculiarly fitted 
to appreciate the great work of Renan's life, his 
history of Israel and of the early Christian Church. 
Our disappointment in the book arises from the in- 
considerable extent to which the author has drawn 



upon his own recollections. Instead of reminis- 
cences of personal intercourse with his friend, he 
gives us a sketch of Renan's life embracing little 
that is not already familiar, and summaries, with 
extracts, of Renan's principal works. The extracts 
are printed in the original, and fill something like a 
fourth of the whole number of pages. Typograph- 
ically, the French is surprisingly accurate, although 
we have noticed two or three misprints. The soni' 
maries are useful for reference, and also for the 
discriminating judgment displayed by their writer 
in emphasizing the vital features of Renan's work. 
The author's main thesis is that Renan's religious 
criticism was '^ constructive in the highest degree," 
a fact which needs no proof for those who really 
know their Renan, but which b not fully realized by 
the intelligent public in general. As for the man, 
this is what we are told : ^* Everyone who knows 
anything about him at all, knows that his conduct 
from birth to death was simply tliat of a saint — a 
saint whose opinions may have been as detestable 
as possible, but who, even if judged by the teach- 
ings of the Galilean Lake, was still a saint." Again : 
^< In losing its hold over him the Catholic Church 
lost its hold over one of the most innately religious 
minds of our times. His was Anima naturaliter 
Christianaj if such there ever was." And this re- 
mark leads to tlie weighty question with which the 
book ends: ^^What possible chance is there that 
any of the great religious organizations should pre- 
serve their hold over persons not so deeply religious 
by nature, unless they adopt some such policy as 
that which I have suggested, and invent some way 
whereby man may be allowed to see facts as they 
are, if he will only live and worship as they de- 
sire ? " This story of a noble life, and this account 
of the work of a scholar who was, in Mommsen's 
phrase, '^a true savant in spite of his beautiful 
style," will be read with pleasure by all to whom 
the memory of Renan is dear, and with profit by 
all who are seeking, amid the wreck of faiths, some 
basis of principle satisfying alike to the intellect 
and to the religious emotions. 



The objective 
ttudy of En- 



Pbofessob L. a. Sherman of the 
»twiy oj £.n- University of Nebraska has just pub- 

ffliifi lUeraiure. ^^y^^ ^ ^^^^ ^£ ^^ highest valuC tO 

students and teachers of English literature. It bears 
the title, <' Analytics of Literature " (Ginn), and is 
further described as ^^ a manual for the objective 
study of English prose and poetry." It is the out- 
come of several years of class work, and has, the 
writer claims, satisfactorily met the test of applica- 
tion to his own students. He says : **' Students not 
only learned much more of the subject proper than 
I had ever expected or required in former years, 
but in a few weeks radically altered their own styles. 
Those accustomed to write in a lumbering awkward 
fashion beg^n to express themselves in strong, 
clear phrases, and with a large preponderance of 
simple sentences. . . . Students apparently without 
taste for reading, or capacity to discern common 
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literary excellences, were enabled to appreciate and 
enjoy poetry as weU as the best. ... In general, 
the method, if tried intelligently and fairly, will dis- 
cover to those who suppose they have no taste for 
the best literature that they have such taste ; and 
it will make those who have never found anything 
in poetry both feel and know something of its 
power." These are strong statements, and teachers 
of English literature will doubtless be justified in 
withholding acceptance until they have put them to 
the test of their own experience. The best of 
methods becomes worthless in hands that are inca- 
pable of using it, and the personality of the teacher 
is of more importance than any system. We have 
no reason to doubt the truth of Mr. Sherman's re- 
ports from his own class-room, yet we suspect that 
even in his case the man counts for more than the 
method. But the book in which he has outlined 
his system is of extraordinary interest and suggest- 
iveness. We have examined it with much care, and, 
while we disagree with the author on a great num- 
ber of minor points, we must cordially praise the 
spirit and the compact thought of the work. It 
seems to us that the book over-emphasizes the im- 
portance of tabulations and mathematical modes of 
treatment, and we cannot but regard with some sus- 
picion a method that results in the extravagant 
praise accorded to Robert Browning's poetry. The 
latter defect, however, is clearly a matter of per- 
sonal equation, and the method is not fairly charge- 
able with it. What we above all else wish to say 
is that no teacher of English literature can fail to 
find help in some parts of this book, however he 
may dissent from the author's conclusions upon 
many of the subjects discussed. Mr. Sherman has 
given us an honest piece of workmanship ; he never 
writes for rhetorical effect ; and he illustrates his 
propositions so admirably that the reader is rarely 
left in doubt of his exact meaning. 

A FEW articles upon literary sub- 
fu^f^^^^^UMim. i^^\ originally written for certain 

English periodicals, have been col- 
lected into a volume by Mr. William Watson and 
named ^* Excursions in Criticism" (Macmillan). 
They reveal the fact that Mr. Watson has a pretty 
prose style, and the other fact that he has little to say 
that is worth saying. The first paper, ^* Some Lit- 
erary Idolatries," is an attack upon those writers 
who appreciate the beauties of Elizabethan drama, 
and chiefly illustrates the narrowness of Mr. Wat- 
son's own judgment. What can we say to a man 
who describes Webster's tragedies as ^* these gross 
melodramatic horrors, irredeemable by any touch of 
saving imagination " ? " The Punishment of Gen- 
ius " is a screed upon the publication of memoirs, 
remains, and literary fragments, and contains a 
most ungenerous attack upon Mr. Buxton Forman 
for the painstaking fidelity of his edition of Keats. 
That labor of love finds no favor in the eyes of Mr. 
Watson, who calls the editor a <' ghoul " because 
he has reprinted some things that his critic would 



have suppressed. Mr. Hardy's ^< Tess," according 
to this writer, is *' a tragic masterpiece which is not 
flawless, any more than < Lear ' or < Macbeth ' is." 
We should say not ! Herr Ibsen is thus disposed of : 
<' No ; this narrow intensity of vision, this preoccu- 
pation with a part of existence, is never the note of 
the masters; they deal with life; he deals only 
with death-in-life. They treat of society, he treats 
only of the rottenness of society." This estimate- 
embodies one of the half-truths that are more mis- 
leading than flat error itself. The dialogue with 
*^ Dr. Johnson on Modem Poetry" is clever, although 
it again illustrates Mr. Watson's narrowness of view, 
for it is mainly concerned with Johnson's suppositi- 
tious opinions concerning Rossetti's poetry ; opin- 
ions which, we may easily infer, are the writer's 
own, and which do little credit to his insight or his 
discrimination. In short, many of Mr. Watson's 
criticisms are distinctly wrongheaded, and the vice 
of special pleading characterizes his method. He 
would have done well to leave the greater part of 
this volume to the tender mercies of oblivion. 



„ ..^ , An edition of Borrow's " Lavencro," 

yew edition 0/ , _ , _ , «>_ ' 

Barr&w*spuz- With some introductory notes by Mr. 
sling ^^Lavengrt>.» Theodore Watts, has been added to 

the '' Minerva Library of Famous Books " ( Ward ), 
a collection that already contained <' The Bible in 
Spain." Borrow has always been something of a puz- 
zle to the critics, who have found no niche exactly 
fitted for him in their schemes of classification. '< A 
splendid literary amateur " Mr. Watts calls him, and 
the phrase is happily descriptive. Mr. Watts is 
peculiarly qualified to introduce Borrow to a new 
circle of readers, for he was a close actual acquaint- 
ance as well as a Borrowian born. His notes con- 
sist partly of reminiscence, partly of critical com- 
ment. He discusses the autobiographical character 
of ^< Lavengro," and gives us a very distinct idea of 
the extent to which its author mingled fancy with 
fact. The discussion is tlius ended : **' This is not 
the place for me to enter more fully into this mat- 
ter, but I am looking forward to a fitting occasion 
of showing whether or not * Lavengrro ' and ' The 
Romany Rye ' form a spiritual autobiography ; and 
if they do, whether that autobiography does or does 
not surpass every other for absolute truth of spir- 
itual representation." We trust that Mr. Watts 
will not long leave this tantalizing promise unful- 
filled. His estimate of Borrow's literary value may 
be guessed at from such a passage as tliis : '* The 
more the features of our ^ Beautiful England/ to 
use his own phrase, are changed by the multitu- 
dinous effects of the railway system, the more at- 
traction will readers find in books which depict her 
before her beauty was marred — books which de- 
pict her in those antediluvian days when there was 
such a thing as space in the island . . . when 
the great h^;h roads were alive, not merely with 
the bustle of business, but with real adventure for 
the traveller — days and scenes which Borrow better 
than anyone else could paint." 
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A wfii-ediud '^^^ " ^^^ Letters of William Cow- 
•coiieeiion of per " are appropriately included in 

Oou^>i Utters, ^j^^ " Laurel-Crowned Letters" se- 

Ties (McClurg & Co.). While the poet did not in- 
tend his letters for publication (indeed, he begged 
the recipients to bum them), they are carefully and 
even elegantly wiitten, and their autobiographical 
value is unquestionable. Cowper was a recluse, and 
it is to him alone that we must look for the essen- 
tials, the spiritual side, of his life-story. Fortun- 
ately, he was perfectly frank about himself in his 
correspondence. As the editor of the present vol- 
ume, Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, observes in her 
pithy and sensible Introduction, <<When we read 
the letters, we lose sight of the conventional Cow- 
per, — a poor creature, composite of fanatic, mad- 
man, and recluse, melancholy from his birth, and, 
throughout his life, feeble of purpose, capricious, 
and obstinate, — but we gain instead a figure much 
more consistent with the sweetness and vitality of 
Cowper*s poetry." The editing of the volume is 
thorough and exact. 

Second teriet of "^^^ pretty set of William Winter's 
Mr. winier*e eeeayt books issued by Messrs. MacmiUan 
en the Stage. ^ q^ reaches its sixth number in a 

volume of << Shadows of the Stage, Second Series." 
Like its predecessor, it is composed of essays from 
the New York ** Tribune" and other periodicals, 
and is a record of dramatic achievement on the 
American stage within the present generation. Mr. 
Winter's high rank as a dramatic critic is too well 
recognized to require fresh praise, and it is sufficient 
to say that he amply sustains it in the twenty-eight 
chapters of this volume. Prominent among the 
early actors here discussed are Mary Duff, the elder 
Booth, Hackett, Forrest, John Gilbert, and Charlotte 
Cushman ; among the later or still living names are 
Ada Rehan, Clara Morris, the two Barretts, Ade- 
laide Neilson, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Coquelin, 
Ristori, Sarah Bernhardt, and Helena Modjeska. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



A REAL addition to the literature on California 
comes to us in the shape of a little pamphlet entitled 
« To California and Back," which is none the worse for 
being issued avowedly in the interests of one of the 
great overland routes — the Santa F^. The informa- 
tion about California is jast that which one going there 
most needs in advance, and one who has been there 
most enjoys in the retrospect. The writing, by Mr. C. 
A. Higgins, has been done with modesty and good sense, 
and bis account is at once spirited, intelligent, and com- 
prehensive. The illustrations, from original sketches by 
Mr. J. T. McCntcheon, are profuse and meritorious. 
The work may be had by addressing the Passenger De- 
partment of the Santa F^ Konte, Chicago. 

A VOLUME of « Whist Nuggets " (Putnam), pub- 
lished in the series of << Knickerbocker Nuggets," and 
edited by Mr. William G. McGucken, presents an ad- 
mirable selection of the best things, new and old, in the 



literature of the noble game. Mrs. Battle is there, of 
course, as well as << The Duffer's Whist Maxims," Pole's 
rhyming rules, and copious extracts from « Pembridge " 
on (< Bumble-puppy." Less generally accessible, and con> 
sequently more useful, are A. Hayward's essay on 
"Whist and Whist-Phtyers," a "Quarterly Review" 
article of 1871 on " Modem Whist," and a number of 
other pertinent extracts from the magazines. Every 
whist-player will thank Mr. McGueken for this selection. 

A NEW edition, in a single volume continuously paged, 
of Mr. Arthur John Butler's translation of " The Mem- 
oirs of Baron de Marbot " (Longmans), places that im- 
portant historical work within reach of a far wider cir- 
cle of readers than could hope to acquire the original 
two-volume form of the book. The volume is compact 
and well printed, as well as neatly bound. 

In his " Warriors of the Crescent " (Appleton), Mr. 
W. H. Davenport Adams has written in popular style a 
series of chapters upon the Sultans of Ghazni and the 
Great Moguls. Timur, Aurangzib, and Akbar the 
Great are among the famous conquerors and potentates 
described. It is interesting to read the story of Akbar 
in the light of Lord Tennyson's beautiful posthumous 
poem which has doubtless served many as a first intro- 
duction to that eminent Oriental. 



lilTERART K'OTES AND NEWS. 



The literary executors of Victor Hugo will publish, 
this month, a volume of poems written by him between 
1852 and 1854, and hitherto unknown. 

Denmark is the seventh (and latest) country to com- 
ply with the requirements of the American copyright 
law necessary to secure mutual copyright. 

London is to have a series of twelve performances of 
the later plays of Herr Ibsen, a hundred subscribers 
having guaranteed the necessary expenses. 

Mr. Ghashi, a Japanese publisher now visiting the 
United States, issues from his office seven periodicals, 
one of which has a monthly circulation of 80,000. His 
firm is said to issue 20,()00,000 copies of books and 
magazines yearly. 

Messrs. W. I. Way & Co., of Chicago, have just pub- 
lished a pretty souvenir edition of IkUss Harriet Mon- 
roe's " Columbian Ode," for sale at the g^nnds of the 
Fair. It has designs by Mr. W. H. Bradley and is 
printed by the De Vinne Press. 

The well-known portraits of Lord Tennyson and his 
friends, by Mr. and Mrs. Cameron, will be published 
in book form by Mr. Fisher Unwin. There will be 
twenty-five in photogravure, and they are sure to form 
a particularly handsome and desirable volume. 

In the famous Zwickau Library in Saxony, so rich in 
manuscripts of the Reformation era, some new finds 
have been made. The most interesting of these is a 
complete list of the writings of the Nuremberg poet and 
shoemaker, Hans Sachs, written by his own hands. 

The following telegram, recently sent to the French 
Minister of Education by M. Homolle, of the French 
School at Athens, is of exciting interest: "D^couvert 
Delphes tr^or des Ath^niens avec decoration sonlptur- 
ale; plus de cent inscriptions. Pridre informer Acad- 
dmie." 

"The Religion of Science Library" (Open Court 
Publishing Co.) will include, in paper covers, the writ- 
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ings of Dr. Paul Cams and others. Six numbers will 
be issued yearly, and orders for the first year, if re- 
ceived before June 15, will be filled at the reduced 
price of one dollar. 

''Appletons' Guide to Alaska and the Northwest 
Coast," which Miss £. R. Scidmore has written, will be 
a complete handbook for all the coast country between 
Puget Sound and the Arctic Ocean. It will be fully 
illustrated, and contain many maps, several of which 
have been made specially for this book by explorers of 
these remote regions. 

We learn that a proposal is made to celebrate the 
three hundredth anniversary of Izaak Walton's birth, 
August 9, 1893. The precise form of celebration has 
not yet been decided upon, but the most feasible pro- 
posal, all things considered, is to hold a festival at Staf- 
ford (Walton's birthplace), to be attended by well- 
known sportsmen and representatives of the many an- 
gling clubs throughout the country. 

The London ** Literary World ** relates the following 
anecdote: A youth called upon Mr. Oscar Wilde to 
ask what he tiiought of George Meredith. Mr. Wilde, 
as is not unfrequently his wont, delayed in replying till 
his visitor arose to leave, when he said, « I think Mer- 
edith a sort of prose Browning," and he added, with a 
sweet resignation, as his visitor was going out of the 
door, « Browning was a prose Browning." 

Miss Laroom intended to write a sequel to her ** New 
England Girlhood," giving such facts and experiences 
as would interest those who read her book. She gave 
much thought to it, but never wrote it. We learn from 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. that the book will be 
written by a near relative of Miss Laroom, who is pe- 
culiarly qualified for the task, and who will be aided by 
friends to whom Miss Larcom talked very fuUy con- 
cerning the proposed book. 

Professors Uale, Shorey, and Buck of the University 
of Chicago are the editorial committee in charge of the 
** Studies in Classical Philology " to be issued by that 
institution. As an earnest of what is to come, they 
have just put forth a « preprint " from the first volume, 
consisting of a paper on " Vitruvius and the Greek 
Stage," by Mr. Edward Capps. The form of the pub- 
lication is dignified, although one or two mechanical im- 
provements might be suggested. 

Mr. Walter Besant, the Delegate of the Society of 
Authors to the Chicago Congress of July 10, will leave 
England in the Etruria on June 10. Mr. Besant has 
arranged to pay a visit to several of the New England 
cities, including New Haven, Providence, Plymouth, 
Salem, Concord, and Portsmouth, and proceed thence 
to Niagara before he goes to Chicago. Mr. Besant will 
read a paper on ** The Work of the Society of Authors " 
and will be the bearer of numerous papers by other 
leading members of the Society. 

The recent anniversary (April 15) of the publication 
of Dr. Johnson's << Dictionary," recalls to a contempor- 
ary the fact that when Andrew Millar, the publisher of 
that long-delayed work, received the last proof sheet 
from Dr. Johnson, he wrote him this brusque note: 
" Andrew Millar sends his compliments to Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, with the money for the last sheet of the copy 
of the < Dictionary,' and thanks God he has done with 
him." To which the doctor replied: << Samuel Johnson 
returns his compliments to Mr. Andrew Millar, and is 
very glad to fiud, as he does by this note, that An- 
drew Millar has the grace to thank God for anything." 



Topics in IjKAding Periodicals. 

June, 18 9S {Fir st List), 

Americans Flower : The Maize. Arena. 

American Aimy Life. Illus. A. H. Sydenham. Andovtr., 

American Ghregarioosnefls. H. C. Merwin. Atlantic, 

American History, Some Recent. J. J. Halsey. Dial. 

Amateur Rowing. Dins. J. F. Honeker. Lippincott. 

Arsenic vs. Cholera. R. B. Leach. Arena. 

Bay of Fondy Tides. F. H. Eaton. Popular Science. 

Birds, Common. Ulns. £. £. Thompson. Scribner. 

Boston Tea Party. Illos. F. £. Abbot. New Sng. Mag. 

Children's Questions. Popular Science. 

China, Our Treaties with. F. J. Masters. Californian. 

College Athletics. Walter Camp. Century, 

Cow-Boy Land. Bins. Theo. Roosevelt. Century. 

Death in Battle. G. L. Kilmer. Popular Science, 

Dress, Freedom in. Frances £. Russell. Arena. 

£arly Morning. Olive T. MUler. Atlantic. 

£ast Central African Customs. Popular Science. 

Education in the Northwest. D. L. Kiehle. Atlantic. 

Empress of Aostria, The. Illus. Harper. 

Ennui. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic. 

fiction. Some Recent. W. M. Payne. Died. 

Florida Coast Cruise, A. Bios. Wm. Henn. Century. 

Franz, Robert. Illns. H. T. Finok. Century. 

Free Silver. A. C. Fisk. Arena, 

C^kie, Sir Archibald. Popular Science. 

Grand Cafton of the Colorado. C. F. Lummis. Californian* 

Grand CaAco^s Dynamical Geology. R.H.Drayton. Calif n,. 

Hayes Administration, The. J. D. Cox. Atlantic. 

Insanity and Genius. A. McDonald. Arena. 

Irrigation. Bins. C. H. Shinn. Popular Science. 

Islam, Past and Present. F. W. Sanders. Arena, 

Japan, An Artist in. Illus. Robert Blum. Scribner. 

Juno of Argos, The. Blus. Chas. Waldstein. Century. 

Kmdener, Madame de, Life and Letters of. Dial. 

Lengthening Ufe. N. E. Yorke-Davis. Popular Science, 

liberal Churches and Scepticism. M. D. Shutter. Arena. 

Libraries, Local, Future of. Justin Winsor. Atlantic. 

Lick Observatory. Illus. J. G. Bliss. Californian, 

Logging Camp Life. Illns. A. Hill. Scribner, 

Miracles of the Fakirs. £. P. Evans. Popular Science. 

Music at the World's Fair. Dial. 

" Natural Selection." Herbert Spencer. Popular Science. 

New France under British Rule. Illus. H. L. Nelson. Harper. 

New York's Evolution. Dlus. T. A. Janvier. Harper. 

Norway and Political Liberty. J. £. Olson. New. Eng. Mag. 

Pacific Coast Life-Savers. Illus. G. Matthews. Californian. 

Pantheon, New Facts Concerning the. R. Landani. Atlantic 

Platypus, Haunts of the. Illus. S. Dickinson. Scribner. 

Porno Basket Biakers. Illns. J. W. Hudson. Andover, 

Prince Imperial, Death of the. A. Forbes. Century. 

Public Health, The. T. M. Pmdden. Century. 

Pygmies of Africa. J. D. Caton. Atlantic, 

Rossetti, Christina. Edmund Gosse. Century. 

Schliemsan, Reminiscences of. J. I. Manatt. Atlantic, 

Seeds, Adaptation of. J. W. Fokom. Popular Science. 

Shah, Land of the. Illus. Theo. Copeland. Californian, 

Shinneoock Hills, An Artist in the. Bins. J. G. Speed. Harper, 

Spanish Authors. Illns. A. B. Simonds. Californian, 

Tobacco in Ceremony. John Hawkins. Popular Science. 

Tolstoi and the Famine. Illus. J. Stadling. Century. 

Ttont Fishing in New Eng. Illus. C. F. Danforth. N. E. Mag. 

Union for Practical Progress. B. O. Flower. Arena. 

Vierge. Blus. A. F. Jaccaci. Century, 

Vivisection and Braiu'Surgery. Bins. W. W. Keen. Harper, 

Voodoo Folklore. F. S. Bassett. Dial, 

Whittier. Charlotte F. Grimke. New England Magazine. 

Witchcraft, Revival of. Ernest Hart. Popular Science, 

Womanhood in the Iliad. W. C. Lawton. Atlantic, 

Women Wage-Earners. Helen Campbell. Arena, 

Writing. Blus. F. A. Burr. Lippincott, 

Wyoming. Julian Ralph. Harper, 

Yachting in So. California. Ulus. W. Mayhew. Califn. 

Yuruks, The. Illus. A. T. M. d'Andria. Popular Science. 
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liiST OF New Books. 



[7%« fotlowing list^ embracing 65 titles^ includes all books 
received by The Dial since last issue.\ 

HISTOBY. 

A Short History of the BncrUsh People. By J. R. Green, 
M.A. Neier illiutrated edition, edited by Mis. J. R. 
Ghreen and Mias Kate Noigate. Vol. II., with colored 
plates and manv illnatrations, large 8to, pp. 931, gilt top. 
liarper <& Brothen. $5.00. 

Outlines of Roman History- By H. F. Pelham, M.A. 
lUus., with maps, 12mo, pp. 599. 0. P. Putnam's Sons. 
81.75. 

Story of the Discovery of the New World. B v Frederick 
Saunders. Golnmbian Sonvenir Edition, illns., 12mo, 
pp. 145. Thomas Whittaker. Paper, 50 ots. 

BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

A. Broneon Alcott : His life and Philosophy. B^ F. B. 
Sanborn and William T. Harris. In two vols., with por* 
traits, 12mo, gilt tops. Roberts Bros. $3.50. 

Mary, Queen of Soots, and her Latest Ensrlish Historian : 
A Narrative of the Principle Events in the Life of Miury 
Stoart. By James F. Meline. 12mo, pp. 345. Robert 
Chirked Go. $1.50. 

Women of the Valois Court. By Imbert de Saint-Amand ; 
trans, by Elizabeth G. Martin. Ulna., 12mo, pp. 356. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

Andrew Preston Peabody : A Memorial Sermon. By the 
Rev. James de Normandie. 16mo, pp. 22. Boston: 
Damrell A Upham. 10 cts. 

LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 

Outlines of Bncrlish Literature. By ¥illliam Renton, au- 
thor of ''The Logic of Style." Illns., 12mo, pp. 248. 
Chas. Soribner's Sons. $1.00. 

The Drams : Addresses by Henry Irving. With frontis- 
piece, 16mo, gilt top, pp. 200. Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25. 

What is Poetry ? An Answer to the Question, including 
Remarks on Versification. By Leigh Hunt. Edited by 
Albert S. Cook. 12mo, pp. 90. Ginn <& Co. 60 cts. 

Tennyson's Life and Poetry, and Mistakes concerning 
Tennyson. By Eugene Parsons. 8vo, pp. 32. Published 
by Author. Paper, 25 cts. 

The Lan^ruaffe of the Rushworth Gloss to the Gospel of 
Matthew and the Mercian Dialect. By Edward Miles 
Brown, Ph.D. Part U., 8vo, pp. 93. Gottingen: Uni- 
versitas Buchdruckerei. 

FICTION. 

The Story of a Story, and Other Stories. By Brander 
Matthews. Illns., 16mo, pp. 234. Harper <& Bros. $1.25. 

Old KftSk-BSlria. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood, author of 
" The Lady of Fort St. John." 16mo, pp. 200. Hough- 
ton, >fi£Bui & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Tommy Dove, and Other Stories. By Margaret De- 
land, author of ''John Ward, Preacher." 16mo, pp. 
280. Houghton, Mifflin i& Co. $1.00. 

The Tragedy of Wild River Valley. By Martha Finley, 

author of "The Elsie Books." 16mo, pp. 231. Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.25. 
The Last Sentence. By Maxwell Gray, author of "The 

Silence of Dean MaitUnd." Illus., 12mo, pp. 346. Tait, 

Sons <& Co. $1.50. 
Dearest. By Mrs. Forrester, author of "Diana Carew." 

12mo, pp. 376. Tait, Sons <& Co. $1.25. 

Orioles' Dauerhter. By Jessie Fotheigill, author of " The 
First VioUn." 12mo, pp. 321. Tait, Sons <& Co. $1.25. 

Two of Them. By J. M. Barrie, author of "The Little 
Mmister." Bins., 16mo, pp. 282. Lovell, Coryell <& Co. 
$1.25. 

Broadoaks. By M. G. McCleUand, author of " White Her- 
on." Illus., 12mo, pp. 268. Price, McGill Co. $1.00. 

A Washington Ssnuphony. Bv Mrs. William Lamont 
Wheeler, author of "Stray Leaves from Newport." 
16mo, pp. 194. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 

A Literary Oourtshlp, under the Auspices of Pike's Peak. 
By Anna Fuller, 16mo, pp. 184. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.00. 



The Shadow of Desire. By Irene Osgood. 16mo, pp. 282. 
New York : The Cleveland Publishing Co. $1.25. 

The RiVsds. By Francois Copp^e. Illus., 24mo, pp. 99. 

Harper's " Blaok and White Series." 50 cts. 
The Unexpected Guests : A Faroe. By W. D. HoweUs. 

Bins., 24mo, pp. 54. Harper's "Black and White 

Series." 50 cts. 
Stories of New York. Illus., 32mo, uncut, pp. 214. "Stories 

from Scribner." Chas. Soribner's Sons. 50 cts. 

Stories of the Railway. Bins., 32mo, uncut, pp. 195. 
"Stories from Scribner." Chas. Soribner's Sons. 50 cts. 

NEW EDITIONS OF 8TAKDABD FICTIOK. 

Jane Bsrre. By Charlotte BrontS. New edition, in 2 vols., 

illus., 16mo, gitt tops, rough edges. Maomillan & Co. 

$2.00. 
The Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

Dnrburgh Edition, illns., 12mo, uncut, pp. 327. Mao- 

miUan & Co. $1.25. 

KEW VOLUMES IK THE PAPER LIBRA RTK8. 

Morrill, Hifirsrins' Idylwild Series : A Crown of Shame, by 
Oscar F. G. Day. 16mo, pp. 309. 50 cts. 

Taifs Holyrood Series: Kitty's Father, by Frank Barret. 
16mo, pp. 335. 50 cts. 

Lovell, CotybU ds Oo.'s Delmore Series: The Penance of 
Portia James, by Tasma; The Wrong That Was Done, 
by F. W. Robmson. Each, 16mo, 50 cts. 

Bonner's Choice Series : The Honor of a Heart, trans, 
from the German by Mary J. Saiford. Illus., 16mo, pp. 
265. 50 ots. 

Neeley's Library of Choice Fiction : Are Men Gay De- 
ceivers ? by liirs. Frank Leslie. 16mo, pp. 304. 50 cts. 

Tuck's Breezy Library : Merely Maiy Ann, by I. Zangwill. 
lUus., 16mo, pp. 118. 50 cts. 

Rand. McNally's Globe Library : Taken from the Enemy, 
by Henry Newbolt. 16mo, pp. 240. 25 cts. 

Talf s Shandon Series : The Highland Nurse, bv the Duke 
of Argyll ; A Deplorable AfTaur, bv W. E. Norris ; The 
Fate of Sister Jessica, by F. W. Robmson. Each, 25 cts. 

JUVENILE. 

Baftmates : A Story of the Great River. By Kirk Mnnroe, 
author of "Campmates." Illus., l2mo, pp. 341. Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25. 

Adventures in Thule : Three Stories for Boys. By Wil- 
liam Black. New and revised edition, 16mo, pp. 232. 
Harper <& Bros. 80 cts. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Where Three Empires Meet : A Narrative of Recent 
Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Gilgit, and the Ad- 
joining Countries. By E. F. Knight, author of "The 
Cruise of the Falcon." Illns., 8vo, uncut, pp. 495. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $5.00. 

Bastweuxl to the Land of the Morning'. By M. M. Shoe- 
maker. Illus., 12mo, pp. 241. Robt. CUrke & Co. $1.25. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

Theosophy ; or, Psychological ReUgion : The Gifford Lec- 
tures for 1892. By F. Max Miiller, K.M. 12mo, pp. 
586. Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 

The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations : A Study 
of the Teaching of Jesus, and its Doctrinal Transforma- 
tions in the New Testament. By Orello Cone, D.D. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 415. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

Just Beyond the Threshold : A Sequel to " The To-mor- 
row of Death." By Louis Fignir; trans, by Abby L. 
Alger. 16mo, pp. 321. Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

The iEneid of VirgU : Books I.— VI. Transited mto £n- 
s^lish Verse by James Rhoades. 16mo, uncut, pp. 210. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

Latin Lessons : Designed to Prepare for the Intelligent 
Reading of Classical Latin Prose. By Henry Preble and 
Lawrence C. HuU. 12mo, pp. 417. Houghton, Mifflin <& 
Co. $1.20. 

Nanon. Par George Sand. With Introduction and Notes 
by B. D. Woodward, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 431. Wm. R. 
Jenkins' " Romans Choisis." 60 cts. 
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Pr^ du Bonheur. Par Henri Ardel. With EngliBh Notes 

by PmI . Rigal, B.S. 24mo, pp. 117. Wm. K. Jenkiiis' 

''ContesChoins.'' 25otB. 
Le Cur4 de Tours. Par Honor^ de Balzac. Edited with 

notes by C. H. Garter. 16mo, pp. 95. Heath's ** Modem 

Langnage Series." 25 cts. 
The Ck>medy of the Merchant of Venice. By William 

Shakespeare. 16mo, pp. 103. American Book Co.'s 

*' Classics for Schools.*' 20 cts. 
Pleoee to Speak. By Emma Lee Benedict. 16mo, pp. 113. 

Lee <& Shepard. SO cts. 

SCIENCE. 

Vertebrate Bmbryoloffy : A Text-Book for Students and 
Practitioners. By A. Milnes Marshall, M.A. Qlus., 
8vo, pp. 640. G. P. Patnam's Sons. $6.00. 

Vagaries of Sanitary Science. By F. L. IXbble, M.D. 
8yo, pp. 462. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

An Introduction to Bnerllsh Bconomic History and 
Theory. Bt W. J. Ashley, M.A. Part IL, The End of 
the Middle Ages. 12mOf nncut, pp. 501. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $3.00. 

Philosophy and Political Economy in Some of their Hin- 
toriod Relations. By James Bonar, M.A., author of 
**Blalthus and his Work." 8vo, nncut, pp. 410. Mao- 
millan A Co. $2.75. 

The BSconomlcs of the Russian Village. B:r Isaac A. 
Hourwich, Ph.D. 8yo, pp. 182. Columbia College 
Studies. Paper, $1.00. 

A Brief History of Panics, and their Periodical Occurrence 
in the U. S. By Clement Juglar. Englished and edited 
by DeCouroy W. Thorn. l2mo, pp. 150. Putnam's 
** Questions of the Day." $1.00. 

Bankruptcy : A Study in Comparatiye IjCfi^ation. By S. 
Whitney Dunscomo, Ph.D. 8to, pp. 165. Columbia 
College Studies. Paper, 75 cts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Century Magasine. VoL XLV., Nov., 1892, to April, 
1893. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 960. The Century 

Co. $3.oa 

Mental Life and Culture : Essays and Sketches, Educa- 
tional and LiteraiT. By Juuan Duhring, author of 
**Amor in Society." 12mo, pp. 256. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25. 

Sunday and the Columbian Fair : A Sermon by the Rev. 
James de Normandie. 16mo, pp. 14. Boston : Damrell 
A Upham. 

/fAAPPF^JKIJ A Historypf thelndianWars 
C/llYiCI\iK^rHyiri. with the First Settlers of the 
United States to the commencement of the Late War; to- 
gether with an i^pendix containing interesting Accounts of 
the Battles fought by General Andrew Jackson. With two 
mates. Rochester, N. T., 1828. 

Two hundred signed and numbered copies have just been 
reprinted at $2.00 each. 

GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 

25 Exchange Street, Rochbstxb, N. Y. 



Languages Mastered in 10 Weeks 

French, Qerman, Spanish, Italian, 

ActaaUy Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks, without 
leaving your homes, by Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft 
System. 5o0th Thousand. Pupils taught as if aetu- 
aUy in the presence of the teacher. Terms for mem- 
bership, 95.00 for each language. 

AU questions answered and all exercises corrected 
free of charge. Specimen Copies, Part I., 25 cents. 
Send for Circulars. 

THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 

No. 196 Snnmier Street, Boston, Mass. 



EDUCATIONAL 



COLLEGE OP PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. Chicago, lU. 
Winter term begins September 25, 1893. Coiuse of study 
covers four years ; for Bachelors of Arts and Sciences, three 
years. Preliminary examination required in English, Physics, 
Mathematics, and Latin. Fees, $100 a year. Laboratory 
equipment for students nneqnaled. 
For Announcement and further information address 

Dr. Batard Houfxs, Sec^y, 

Venetian Building, Chicago, Dl. 

GIRLS* COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Chicago, III. 

Nos. 479-481 Dearborn Ave. Serenteenth year. Prepares 
for College, and gives special courses of study. For x oung 
Ladies and Children. Miss R. S. Ricb, A.M., ) -n* . , 
Miss M. E. Bbbdy, A.M., } "ncipals. 

ROCKPORD COLLEGE POR WOMEN, Rockford, III. 

Forty'6fth year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College couxse and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially oigamzed departments 
of Music and Art. Four well-equipped laboratories. Good 
growing library, fine gsrmnasium, resident physician. Memo- 
rial Hall enables students to much reduce expenses. For cat- 
alogue address Sabah F. Akdebson, Principal ( Look box 52). 

MISS CLAGETT'S HOME AND DAY SCHOOL POR GIRLS. 

Boston, Mass., 252 Marlboro' St. Reopens October 3. 
Specialists in each Department. References : Rev. Dr. Don- 
ald, Trinity Church; Mrs. Louis Aoassiz, Cambridge; 
Pres. Walksb, Institute of Technology. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OP MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 

Founded by Carl Faeltbk, 

Dr. Ebsn Touboee. Director. 

THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OP AMERICA. 
^ In addition to its unequaled musical advantages, excep- 
tional opportunities are auo provided for the study of MUocu- 
tion^ the rHne Art*, and Modern Languojffes. The admirably 
equipped Home affords a safe and inviting residence for lady 
students. Calendar free. 

Frank W. Halb, General Manager. 

Fmnklin Square, Boston, Msss. 

BINGHAM SCHOOL (POR BOYS), Asheville, N. C. 

1793.— Xbtabluhsd n 1793.— 1893. 
201st Session begins Sept. 1, 1893. Maj. R. Binobam, Supt. 

PREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Preehold, N. J. 

Boys aged 8 to 16 received into family ; fitted for any col- 
lege. Business College Course, irith Typewriting, Stenofi^- 
raphy. A. A. Chambers, A.M., Principal. 

YOUNG LADIES* SEMINARY, Preehold, N. J. 

Prepares pupils for College. Broader Seminary Course. 
Room for twentj-five boarders. Individual care of pupils. 
Pleasant family Ufe. Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 

Miss EuNiOB D. Sew ALL, Principal. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced Students. 
July 6 to Aug. 16. Qreek, Latin, German, French, English, 
Elocution. Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, Pedagopj-, 
History, Political and Social Science, Mathematics, Physios, 
Chemistry, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Phys- 
ical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF LAW. 

For circulars apply to 

The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

MISS GIBBONS' SCHOOL POR GIRLS, New York City. 

No. 55 West 47th st. Mrs. Sarah H. Emerson, Principal. 
Will reopen Oct. 4. A few boarding pupils taken. 

JVE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION. For 
I Authors : The skilled revision, the unbiassed and com- 
petent criticism of prose and verse ; advice as to publication. 
For Publishers: The compilation of fiiBt'dass works of 
reference. — Established 1880. Unique in position and sue- 
Indorsed by our leading writers. Address 

DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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CALIFORNIA. 



tAll the principal IV INTER %ESORTS OF CAUFORNIA are reached 

in the most comfortable manner crver the tAtcbison, 

Topeka, Gr Santa Fe Railroad, 

THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 

PULLMAN VESTIBULE SLEEPING CARS leave Chicago daUy, and 

run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los tAngeles, 

and San T)iego, without charge. 

Ezennioii Tieketo and dataOad inf onnatum eaa be obtained at the f oUowinn: offieea of the 
Company: 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Waahii«ton Stieet, Boston ; 29 Sooth Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. Jamee Stxeet, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Straet, Buffalo ; 148 St. Glair Street, 
Cleyeland; 63 Qriswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Tonge Street, Toronto ; 169 Wafamt Street, Cincin- 
nati ; 101 Broadway, St. Lonis ; 212 Clark Street, Chioago. 

JOHN J. BYRNE, GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 

An't Pass. Traffic Manager, OenH Pass, and Ticket Agent, 

Chicago, III. Topeka, Kan. 



Imperial folio, new type, surfaced paper, beautiful and artistic illustrations. Publication in parts to begin with Open- 
ing of Exposition. Sold only by subscription. 

The Book of the Fair. 

An Historical and Descriptive presentation of the World's Science, Art, and Industry, as viewed through the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1803. Designed to set forth the Display made by the Congress of Nations, 
of human achievements in material forms, so as the more effectually to illustrate the Progress of Mankind in all 
the departments of Civilized Life. 

By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 

BESIDES THE REGULAR EDITION, AN EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED, 

THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, { SlSI^LTZ^-^c^^!^*'"' 

No Library can be complete in American History without Mr. Bancroft's Works, oonststins of Native Races, Central 
America, Mexico, Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, California, Northwest Coast, Oregon, Washinffton, Idaho and Montana, 
British Columbia, Alaska, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and Colorado, Popular TVibunals, CcUtfomia Pastoral, California 
Inter-PoctUa, Essays and Miscellany, Literary Industries, 

"It ia oertainly ft worthy aoheine, and cmrrled out most caaadBafAovu^y."— London Spectator. "Written with dranuitic penotnttion and 
genius."— ^r<MM Quarierty Review, " A monumant to the writer's intelligence and industry. "—A*0i0 York Herald. " Admirable for ita Tigor 
and freahnesa.'*— I*<MMi0n Timet. " Mr. Bancroft'a volumea will increase in ralue aa the years go by."->if<Mto» Traotiler. " From these Tolnmes 
must be drawn, hereafter, the only trustworthy history of these parts."— Can^un/. " He is the Herbert Spencer of Historians."— J^MtoA Journal. 
"Most remarkable and instmotiye work."— Zoiufon Pott. " Laya the generation under a debt of obligirfdon."— C%ica^ Inier-Ocean, *' One of 
the noblest literary enterprises of our day."— JoAn O. WhitHer, '* It will mark a new era in history writing."— CAica^ro Timet, " HIa volumes 
are really a marvel of reaearoh, diacrimination, and induatry." — New York Tribune. " Many English and American writers of eminence, includ- 
ing Oarlyle, Herbert Spencer, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sir Arthur Helps, J. W. Draper, W. H. Leoky, and J. R. Lowell, have already testified to 
the value of Mr. Bancroft's historical labors."— Zondon Timet. 



A new hook entitled The Resources and Development of Mexico, 8vo, illustrated, has just heen issaed in 
Spanish and in English. It was written hy Mr. Bancroft at the request of President Diaz, every part of the Republic being 
Tisited for the latest and most accurate information. 

THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, (SS^LT^nTcmo^fSS.^^ 

Main Offices ^'BOOK OF THE FAIR *': Nos, SO and SI AudUonum Building, CHICAGO, 

THE DIAL mSS, CHICA.00. 
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SHORT STORIES FOR SUMMER READING. 



Stories of New-York. 

Fire storieBbvAnnie Eliot, Blus Perry, 
Geom A. Uibbard, John S. Wood, 
and Edith Wharton. 



Stories of the Railway. 

Foar Stories by Georee A. Hibbard, 
Charles S. Davison, Thomas Nelson 
Pace, and A. C. Gordon. 



Stories of the South. 

Fonr Stories by Thomas Nelson Pace, 
Joel Chandler Harris^Harrison Rob- 
ertson, aiid Rebeoca Harding Davis. 

Each volume illuatraUd, 16mo^ unaU edges^ paper ^ 50 cents ; elothj 75 cenie; half calf ^ fl.60. 
" In ft traospsrent wrapper faatened by ftgold seal ftppeftr the dsintimt and most ctaanning crestioiui of the bookmsker** fancy, the lint of 
ft aerlea of aiz Tolainea to be laaued under the general tiUe * Storlea from Soriboer.* Only thoae who have leaularly read 8eriboer*a have any 
idea of the delightful contents of theae volumes, for they contain aome of the beat abort atorlaa written for this pMlodlcal." — Boston Times. 



Day and Night Stories. 

Second Series, By T. R. SuiiUVAir. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; 

cloth, $1.00. 
** Mr. Sullivan writea like a clever man of the world who haa a lln- 
iahed atyle and makea hia atudlea from life."— J^. Y. Sun. 



Stories of a Western Town. 

By OcTAVB THAinBT. Illustrated by A. B. Fbost. 12mo, 

$1.26. 
" Good, wholeaome, and freah. The Weatam character haa never 
been better preaented." — Boston Courier, 



HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 

A Guide to the Names. Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. Wiluam Stabr Dana. \^th over 

100 illustrations by Marian Sattrrlbb. Eighth Thousand, Square 12mo, $1.50 net. 

From a letter by Olivs Thokhb MillbS : " It la exactly what haa long been wanted by one who lovea nature and longa to be formally 
Introduced — ao to apeak — that ia, to knoW her treaaurea bv name, but who haa not time to study botany. Tour arrangement by colora ia a 
greet help to ready reference, and the illualrationa are invaluable.'* 



Art Out of Doors. 

Hints on Good Taste in Gardening:. By Mrs. Sghutlbr 
Van RKNBSBiiARR. 12mo, $1.60. 

" It la a charming volume and one whoae value wOl be permanent 
Thoae who own country plaoea and thoae who aome day may own 
them will highly ndue h."— Boston Times, 



Art for Art's Sake. 

Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties off 
Painting. By John C. Van Dtkb. With 24 illustra- 
tions. 12mo, $1.60. 

"The beat treatiae on the technic of painting, for general readera, 
that ia at preaent obtainable."— A: Y, Evening Post. 



BAEDEKER'S UNITED STATES. 

The United States, with an Excursion into Mexico. Handbook for Travelers, edited by Karl Bardbkbr. With 17 

maps and 22 plans. 12mo, $3.60 net. 

Included in thia volume are introductory chaptera on " A Short History of American FcUtlca,*' by Jomr Bach MoMAsm : ** Conatitution 
and Government of the United Statea," by Jambb Bbycb ; " Fhydography of North Amerlcs.** by Prafeaaor N. 8. Shalsb ; " Climate and Cli- 
matic Reaorta of the United Btatea," by B. C. Wsnot, M.D.; " The line Arte In America," by w. A. Cormi and MorraoMBT SomnrLsa, etc. 

An Adventure in Photography. 



Illustrated from Photographs by the Adventurers. By 
OcTTAVB Thanrt. $1.60 net, 

A narrative of the attthor*a own experience, full of hinta and aug- 
geatlona preaented with all the writer'a well-known devemeaa of 
style. 



Women of the Valois Court. 

A new volume on the Famous Women of the French Court. 

From the French of Imbrrt dr Saint-Am and. With 

Portraits. 12mo, $1.26. 

" Balnt-Amand haa written nothing more attractive than thla vol- 
ume. The art of Matorical biography waa never more pleaaingly ex- 
emplifled. **— ^oj<0a Beacon. 



WAQNER AND HIS WORKS. 

The Story of his Life, with Critical Comments, by Hrnrt T. Fincx. With portraits. 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 

" He haa written the atory of WMner'a life and works, with moat admirable deameaa, vigor, plotureaqueneaa, and variety. In theae 
qualltlea and in the compilation and oroerlng of facta, hia work atsnda eaally at the head of Wagner biographlea.'*— A. Y. Trihune. 



Homes in City and Country. 

By various authors. With 100 illustrations, ^yo^ $2.00. 
" A beautiful book. It abounds In av^geatlona of great value to 
every lover of a beautiful home."— Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

In Blue Uniform. 

By G. I. Putnam. 12mo, $1.00. 
An Intereating novel of garrlaon life in the far West. 



Social StrusTffl^rs* 

Prof. H. H. BoTBSBN. 12mo, $1.26. 
" Prof. Bojreaen underatanda American life, and be haa delineated 
It in thla novel with vigor and grace." — BosUm Beacon, 

Island Nights' Entertainments. 

The Beach of FalesA. The Bottle Imp, and Isle of Voices. 
ByRoBBBTLouuSTRVRNflON. IlluBtrated. 12mo,$1.26. 
*'Moat dellghtfuL "—i?oiCo» Traveller, 



CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Macmillan and Co.'s New Books. 



William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 

By Wilfrid Ward, author of "William George Ward and the Oxford Movement." 8vo, f 3.00, 

William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. 

By Wilfrid Ward. Second Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 



SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAPPY LIFE. 

Selected from the Journals of Mariaivnb Nobth, chiefly 
between the yean 1859 and 1869. Edited by her Sister, 
Mn. JoHK Addington STMOime. With Portraits. 12]iio, 
$3.50. 

ANGELICA KAUFFMANN. 

A Biography. By Fbakobs A. Gxrabd. A New Edition. 

12mo, $1.75. 



GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

With Portraits. Second Edition. 18mo, oloth, 75 cents. 

" A fragrant tribate that now, embalmed between the oov' 
en of a book, will shed lasting sweetness." — PhUadeliMa 
Record. 



Now Ready. Two Volumes, Poet 8vo, fS.OO. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. 

By John Addoioton Sthonds. New and Enlaiged Edition. 
With a Chapter on Herondas. Two Volumes. Post 8vo, 
$6.00. 

Just Published. Third JEklition. 12mo, doth, 92.50. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

DANTE. 

By John Addinoton Stmondb, author of ^* Our Tour in the 
Swiss Highlands." Third Edition. 12mo, $2.50. 



THE ROMANES LECTURES. ISOS. 

EVOLUTION AND ETHICS. 

By Thomas H. Huxlbt, F.R.S. Delivered in the Sheldonian 
Theatre May 18, 1893. 8vo, paper, 60 cents. 



SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. 

With Other Essays. By Frbdeug W. H. Mteks. 

12roo, $1.50. 



BON-MOTS OF SYDNEY SMITH AND 

R. BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

Edited by Walter Jbrbold. With Grotesques by Andbet 

BsABDSLET. With Portraits. 18mo, 75 cents. 

Large-paper Limited Edition, $2.75. 



NEW NOVELS. 



Ju^ Published. 12mo, fl.OO. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGES NEW STORY, 

GRISLY GRISELL. 

Ob, The Laidlt Ladt of Whitbubm. A Tale of the Wars 
of the Roses. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Bjf the tame Author. 

STROLLING PLAYERS. 
A harmont of contrasts. 

By Chablotte M. Tonob, author of '" Heir of Reddyffe,** 
and Chbistabel R. Colbbidgb. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 



Just Ready. 12mo, fl.OO. 

THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. 

By Paul Cushikg, author of *^ Gut by His Own Diamond,'* 

etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 



THE ODD WOMEN. 

By Geoboe Gissuco, author of '^Denril Qnarrier,^' ''The 
Nether World," etc. 12mo, $1.00. 

'* . . . Mr. GKssing has written a strong and impressiTe 
book — a book, indeed, that has in it the force of ^ genuine 
realism. The story as a story is close-knit, pulsating with 
life, and free from conyentional situations ; and without de- 
liberate didactic purpose, it inculcates a lesson that this gen- 
eration ought by all means to heed.'' — Boston Beacon, 

By the same Author. 

DENZIL QUARRIER. 

12mo, $1.00. 

** Interesting on account of Uie artistic way in which the 
plot b unfolded." — Philadelphia PMic Ledger. 



Uniform with the 10-volume Edition qfjane Austen*s Works. 

THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 

CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 

In 12 16mo Tolnmes. With Portrait and 36 Blnsintions in 
photograTure, after drawings by H. S. GMg. Priee, $1.00 
each. To be iisued monthly. 

Now ready, Vob. I. and II. JANE EYRE, 2 yob., $1 each. 



Book Reviews, a Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Publications, Price, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents, 

MACMILLAN & CO., Pubushees, New York City. 
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DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. 

The coming of democracy was the sign most 
clearly set in the social skies of our century at its 
dawn, and the triumph of the democratic spirit b 
the social phenomenon that stands out most dis- 
tinctly as we look back upon the century's course. 
From our present point of vantage, indeed, the 
democracy whose successive conquests the years 
have marked is a very different thing from the de- 
mocracy prefig^nred in the vision of those g^enerous 
and ardent souls by whom its advent was hailed. 
The social ideal that once gave inspiration to the 
impassioned song of Shelley has become, in our own 
days, the not unfit recipient of the blatant laudation 



of Mr. Andrew Carnegie and his like. We now 
find no difficulty in seeing what the enthusiasm of 
the early nineteeth century could not see, the fact 
that the coming of democracy meant a revolution 
farther-reaching than any merely political revolu- 
tion of former centuries had been, and the other 
fact that the democratic reconstruction of society 
was, in its full meaning and effect, incalculable by 
any method of social astrology known to men. The 
virtues of democracy were alone foreseen ; its fail- 
ings were left to be revealed by experience. Some 
of its sponsors, like Shelley, found early graves, 
dying happy in the faith. Others, like Wordsworth, 
lived to grow disheartened by the excesses of de- 
mocracy, and sought for solace in new and sterile 
ideals. A few, like Landor, Mazzini, and Hugo, 
of faith too robust to be broken by adversity, held 
fast to the democratic principle, devoting themselves 
unswervingly to its service, never forgetting that 
through thomset ways alone men reach the stars. 

The great poet who, more than any other, has 
linked with our own the early age of hope, must, 
on the whole, be reckoned with those in whom the 
faith, although it may have faltered, has not failed. 
That << Grod fulfils himself in many ways " was his 
often repeated message to those who were impatient 
because the fulfilment was not immediate and in 
one particular way. He who told us, half a century 
ago, of his *^ Vision of the World," who sounded 
the true note of democracy in the verses, 

** Men, my brothefs, men the worken, ever reaping some- 
thing new: 

Tliat w]ii<^ they have done bnt earnest of the things that 
they shall do," 

never really departed from the principle then ex- 
pressed. There may, it is true, be detected a note 
of pessimism in some of Tennyson's later poems, but 
it is not the absolute pessimism that despairs of the 
future. With the old age of our century, to those who 
have grown wise with its teachings, tiie problem of 
democracy has shown itself to be one of ever in- 
creasing complexity, and the solution of that prob- 
lem seems no longer near at hand. 

** Forward far and far from here is all the hope of ei^ty 
years'* 

is a cry that still speaks of hope, if of hope de- 
ferred in heartsickening degree. The future belongs 
to democracy, and is a future of fair final promise, 
yet the way to it is both dark and devious, and will 
doubtless lead through many disappointments, and 
offer many phases of retrograde development. We 
may still confidentiy take " Forward " as our wateh- 
word, but must 

** Still remember how the ooorse of time will swerve, 
Crook and torn npon itself in many a baekward sheaiiiiim 
cnrve." 

At present, it must seem to the most thoughtful 
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that democracy is in danger of becoming, if it has 
not already become, a mere " tyranny of the ma- 
jority/' That the voice of the people is the voice 
of God is a dictum true vrithin certain limits, tme 
in its relation to the broad features of social organ- 
ization, but profoundly false when applied to the 
special problems of society. For the solution of 
the special problem we must look to the expert ; 
and the untrained masses, however praiseworthy 
their intention, can be expected to solve such prob- 
lems only in a blundering and probably disastrous 
fashion. Only in an ideal society, a society that 
should have eliminated the ^ remnant " by growth 
to the *^ remnant " level of intelligence and culture, 
could the vox papuli safely be left to decide upon 
the delicate questions of education, economics, and 
social ethics that somehow have to be decided by 
and for the people as a whole. Even the Athenian 
democracy, far surpassing any modern democracy 
in versatile capabilities and intelligence, made sad 
work of some of the special problems that it was 
called upon to solve. • 

The lesson above all others, then, that democracy 

has yet to learn, is the lesson of restraint. No doubt 

** It is ezoelleDt 
To have m giant's strength, bat it is tynnnoos 
To use it like m giant." 

In the first flush of conscious power, it is not sur- 
prising that our nineteenth century democracy 
should have sought to regulate all sorts of matters 
that really call for the trained judgment of the spe- 
cialist. The democracy of the twentieth century 
will, we trust, choose the wiser part of delegating 
its powers to agents specially chosen with regard 
to fitness for special work. It will realize the un- 
speakable foolishness of submitting scientific ques- 
tions to popular vote. It will abandon the detest- 
able practice of requiring its representatives to act 
as mere automata, and will instead choose them for 
their wisdom and leave them to act according to its 
dictates. 

This may seem a hopelessly optimistic forecast, 
yet upon its eventuation the future of civilization 
depends. In spite of its manifold successes, de- 
mocracy is still upon trial, and those who gird against 
it, from Carlyle to Maine, rightly fix upon the ten- 
dency above described as the most vulnerable fea- 
ture of popular government. The history of our 
own country is particularly rich in illustrations of 
democratic ineptitude or failure, and so is pecul- 
iarly instructive to the student of political institu- 
tions. We have settled too many questions calling 
for extensive knowledge and ripe judgment by the 
rough method of the popular vote. Much of our 
public policy, so far as it has to do with economics 
and finance, has thus been shaped in direct defiance 
of the fundamental principles of those subjects, 
bringing upon ourselves disaster, and earning for 
us the mingled amusement and contempt of other 
countries. If the vagaries of our economic legisla- 
tion have thus contributed to the gaiety of nations, 



the way in which we have dealt with our interna- 
tional complications has contributed to their right- 
eous indigniation. 

Perhaps the most searching test of our democracy 
will be supplied by its attitude toward public educa- 
tion. Fortunately, the Constitution of our Federal 
Grovemment does not permit of educational cen- 
tralization, and so makes a dull uniformity impos- 
sible. We shall always have instructive contrasts 
in systems and methods, and with them a constant 
spur to progress. Yet the centralization possible 
vrithin the limits of the state, or even of the large 
city, has its dangers, and it too often happens that 
the educational forces of a considerable community 
are controlled by ignorance, and made ineffective 
by deference to uneducated opinion. Many of our 
state universities and the pubUc schods of many of 
our large cities have to make all sorts of conces- 
sions to the spirit that insists upon a narrow prac- 
ticality in education, and that almost wholly ignores 
the real objects of school and collegre training. State 
legislatures are never, and city school boards are 
rarely, composed of persons fit to exercise judgment 
in technical questions of education ; yet these bodies 
are constantly engaged in meddlesome efforts to 
nullify the work of the professional educators whom 
they employ, and to whom, having once deL^;ated 
the necessary authority, they should leave the most 
complete freedom of action. Such matters as the 
selection of teachers and of text-books, of the ar^ 
rangement of curricula and the conditions of pro- 
motion and graduation, should, as a matter of course, 
be left to professional educators. When we con- 
sider the fact that these matters are, nevertheless, 
very generally controlled by political boards and 
legislatures, it is surprising that our schools and col- 
leges should have made as creditable a record as 
they have succeeded in doing. It is only a few 
days since the Grovemor of Illinois publicly scoffed 
at the best educational ideals that the experience of 
the ages has established; and it is only a few 
weeks ago that a crusade of ignorance, led by the 
newspapers, threatened to seriously cripple the work 
of public education in Chicago. 

When such occurrences have to be chronicled, it 
is clear that democracy has yet to learn its most 
important lesson. But it will not do to say that 
our century was not ready for the democratic ex- 
periment The analogy between the individual and 
the nation is always a valuable one, and in applica- 
tion to this case its teaching is clear that only in 
the hard school of experience is real growth to be 
secured. If only the nation were as quick as the 
individual to pn^t by the teachings of experience ! 
But the lessons are so soon forgotten, the nation is 
so wont to recur to the old sickening round of de- 
lusion, folly, and disaster, that only the most san- 
guine souls can steadfastiy resist the promptings of 
despair and look forward with unabated confidence 
to the reign of reason and intelligence in which all 
the hopes of democracy must be centred. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 

The public was well prepared to hear of the 
death of Mr. Edwin Booth, which ooonrred on the 
seyenth of this month, and the news brought a sense of 
relief to the thousands who had known how hopeless was 
his case, and whose sympathies had been aroused by 
his protracted illness. The yacanoy left by his death 
seems little likely to he filled, for he created no school, 
and all the tendencies of the English-speaking stage 
seem to point in a very different direction from that 
in which lay his life-long ideals. For the greater part 
of his career, his position as the first of living Ameri- 
can actors was indisputable, and he eren outlived those 
of his fellows who stood nearest to him in the second 
rank. The best of his impersonations must be reckoned 
among the supreme triumphs in the history of acting. 
His Hamlet, his Richelieu, his lago, his Lear, and his 
Richard III. brought to the genius of Shakespeare as 
noble a tribute as it has ever received. It must be ad- 
mitted that his severe art had certain limitations, that 
humor (in the broad sense) and the passion of the lover 
were beyond his reach, and that intellect overshadowed 
emotion in his work. Even his Hamlet, as Mr. Irving 
has shown us, lacked something of the proper balance 
in these latter qualities, while his Othello was distinctly 
inadequate upon the emotional side. In Mr. Booth's 
later years, the intellectuality of his work became more 
dominant than ever, the fire of the earlier da3rs almost 
wholly disappeared, and he spoke the lines of his Ham- 
let as if they might be trusted (and might they not ?), 
aided only by perfectly modulated enunciation and 
appropriate but quiet gesture, to make their due im- 
pression upon the hearer by the sheer force of their 
thought. Every Shakespearian student must have felt, 
over and over again, that the most pregnant passages 
of the tragedies suffer by anything approaching declam- 
ation, by anything that for a moment diverts attention 
from the poet to the actor. Prompted by this feeling, 
Mr. Booth broaght his great Shakespearian parts more 
and more under an intellectual restraint. To the su- 
perficial observer, the result seemed tame, but it de- 
served and won the applause of the judicious. As an 
artist, Mr. Booth did some things that his friends could 
but regret. He expended too large a proportion of his 
talents upon such fustian as " The Marble Heart " and 
'< The Lady of Lyons." In Germany, he was guilty (as 
Salvini in this country) of the unpardonable offense of 
the polyglot performance. He made a too literal appli- 
cation of the maxim, 

" Aet well ywr part ; there all the honor lies," 
when he was contented to appear supported by wretched 
oompanies and surrounded by make&ift scenery. But 
when all this is said, the fiiot remains that he stood, 
throughout his career, in most of the essentials, for the 
dignity of what seems, at least in our own country, in 
fair way of becoming one of the lost arts. 

The exhibit of the French publishers at the 
World's Fair was formally opened to the public on the 
tenth of this month. It is in charge of M. Emile Ter- 
quem, well known to American librarians and other 
purchasers of foreign books, who represented the French 
publishers in a similar capacity at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial. The exhibit, which includes books and bind- 
ings, prints and maps, is very interesting. The exam- 
ples of artistic binding displayed by M. Ltfon Gruel 
would tempt the most fastidious amateur. Perhaps the 
choicest of the treasures on exhibitioQ is a (modem) 



on vellum of the " Imitation," traoslated by 
F. de Lamennais. It is the work of the miniaturists, 
MM. E. Moreau and G. Ledoux, and is valued at 20,000 
francs. The exhibit of maps is sent by the French 
Department of War. lliey are beautiful specimens of 
cartography; those which illustrate the triangulation 
of /France, begun in 1790, are peculiarly interesting. 
Ot books, there are many notable displays, among which 
we mention those sent by MM. Firmin-Didot et Cie., 
Hachette et Cie., and Emile Testard. The case over 
which bibliophiles will hover the longest, however, is 
that which contains examples of M. Conquet's editions 
de luxe. The « Chartreuse de Parme " is not there, be- 
ing out of print, but we have specimens of « Sylvie " 
and « Ruy Bias ** and ** La Prinoesse de Cloves," and 
many others, any one of which would make its owner 
a confirmed bibliomaniac. Absolute perfection is the 
only phrase that will describe the Conquet publications. 

A recent court ruling in England b of interest to 
authors. Our account is taken from the London 
*< Times." « Mr. W. A. Macdonald brought an action 
against the proprietors of the * National Review ' to re- 
cover payment on an article which he had sent to them, 
which had been put into type, and a proof of which had 
been submitted to him, but which the defendants had 
subsequently refused either to insert or to pay for, in 
consequence of a letter from the plaintiff complaining 
of delay in its publication. Judge Lumley Smith held 
that the conduct of the defendants in putting the article 
into type and sending the plaintiff a proof amounted in 
law to an acceptance of it, and awfurded the plaintiff 
the sum of eleven guineas, which he claimed, with 
costs." 



EDQAR A. FOE A ND T HE BROWNINGS. 

Among the more highly-prized books in my li- 
brary is an English reprint of Ekigar A. Foe's po- 
ems, formerly belonging to Robert Browning. It 
is the edition published by the distinguished critic 
James Hannay, at London in 1852. Mr. Hannay's 
sketch of the poet is somewhat confused as to geog- 
raphy and dates. He assures us that Foe was " a 
native of Virginia," adding that he was << born at 
Baltimore in 1811." Geographical accuracy in 
American matters has never been a characteristic 
of English critics. Though Foe was not born in 
Baltimore, or in 1811, but in Boston in 1809, the 
biographical misstatement based upon Griswold is 
pardonable. Not the least interesting thing in Mr. 
Hamiay's introductory notice is the prediction that 
Foe*8 poems will be received by his English admirers 
with << three times three." Whatever may be sud of 
these melodious messages from '' night's Plutonian 
shore," they are hardly the kind to which we should 
expect to see extended a boisterous welcome of triple 
cheers. Such hilarity predicated upon these lyrics of 
death and ruin is about as congruous as the pro- 
verbial '^ savage turtle-dove." 

What renders this particular copy of exceptional 
value, however, b a note on one of the fly-leaves in 
Mr. Browning's own handwriting: '* Given to 
Mrs. Benzon, — partl^r on account of the poetry, 
partly on that of the dedication at page 33, — 
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with all affectionate wishes of Robert Browning. 
March 7, '67." The dedication referred to, it is 
needless to say, is the one prefixed to all English 
reprints of Foe's poetry, but strangely enoogh 
omitted from most American editions : ^^ To the 
noblest of her Sex, — To the Author of 'The Drama 
of Exile,'— To Miss Elizabeth Barret Barret, of 
England, I dedicate this volume, with the most 
enthusiastic admiration and with the most sincere 
esteem. E. A. P." 

Mr. Browning must certainly have long been ac- 
customed to hear sounded extrayagant praises of 
his wife's genius. It could not therefore have been 
the adulatory tone of Foe's dedication that com- 
mended itself so much as the evidence that Mrs. 
Browning's talents were so fully appreciated by a 
kindred spirit beyond the sea. That there was a 
Jdnshi p of geni uB between the English priestess, of 
£ong^and the American minstrel of despair is ap- 
parent, though doubtless more than counter bal- 
anced by the points of difference. 

Foe was one of the first to appreciate the poetry 
of Mrs. Browning, then Miss Barrett And Miss 
Barrett and her future husband were among th^ 
first English writers to detect the merits of Foe's 
melancholy verse. Foe's latest biographer, Mr. 
Greorge £. Woodberry, has unearthed from copies of 
the New York <' Evening Mirror " of October and 
December, 1844, these two notices of Miss Barrett, 
evidently from Foe himself: <<Miss Barrett b 
worth a dozen of Tennyson and six of Motherwell 
— equal perhaps in original genius to Keats and 
Shelley," and '' We do not believe there is a poet- 
ical soul embodied in this world that — as a centre 
of thought — sees further toward the periphery per- 
mitted to angels, than Miss Barrett" In the first 
number of the " Broadway Journal " (Jan. 4, 1845), 
of which he shortly afterward became editor. Foe 
began his rather lengthy review of Mrs. Browning's 
works. It is interesting to note that many of die 
features that he picks out for praise or censure in 
Miss Barrett's poems may be parallelled in his own 
verse. He finds special fault with her affectations 
of phraseology, though himself guilty of such archa- 
isms and absurdities of expression as *' red levin," 
^< Runic rhymes," " immemorial year," and 

** Astaite't bediamonded oresoent 
Distinot with its daplieate horn." 

He objects to the inadmissible rhymes and faulty 

rhythm which disfigure nearly every page of her 

poetry. Certainly the opening lines of ''The 

Drama of Exile "— 

" Rejoice in the clefts of Gehenna, 
My exiled, my host I 
Earth has ezileB as hopelew as when a 
Heaven's empire was lost," — 

though bad enough, are no worse than Foe's 

** And I said, * She ib warmer than Dian : 
She rolls thransrh an ether of sisrhs, — 
She revels in a region of sighs ; 

She has seen that the tears are not diy on 
These cheeks where the worm never dies. 

And has come past the stars of the Lion," 



and other instances easily cited. He is unsparing 
in his criticism of the blunders made by Miss Bar- 
rett, though in the same article he has deliberately 
recorded his ignorance of the authorship of ^'(Edi- 
pus at Colonus " in this remarkable sentence : '< Al- 
though .£schylus might have done service as 'a 
model ' to either Euripides or Sophocles, yet were 
Sophocles and Euripides in London to-day, they 
would, perhaps, while gpranting a certain formless 
and shadowy grandeur, indulge a quiet smile at the 
shallowness and uncouthness of that Art which, in 
the old ampitheatres, had beguiled them into ap- 
plause of the (Edipus at Colonos." It is a significant 
commentary on the condition of American scholar- 
ship in the first half of this century that Foe passed 
for a learned man. One enthusiastic biographer 
gravely assures us ^^ Ekigar Foe was, perhaps, the 
most scholarly writer our country has ever produced. 
His acquaintance with classical literature was thor- 
ough." Mrs. Browning was evidently more cor- 
rect when she wrote that Mr. Foe '' sits somewhat 
loosely on his classics," — a figure more apt than 
poetic. Mr. Woodberry was, we believe, the first 
biographer to expose the incorrectness of the oft- 
quoted sentence appended as a note to the exquisite 
lyric " Israfel." 

' It is not surprising that Foe found much to ad- 
mire in Miss Barrett's <<The House of Clouds," 
''The Lost Bower," and ''The Lay of the Brown 
Rosary." They were themes upon which Foe's 
own genius might have exercised itself. Among 
the longer poems, he awards the palm of merit to 
"Lady Geraldine's Courtship," — "Aurora Leigh," 
it will be remembered, was not yet written. The 
influence of " Lady Greraldine " on the American 
writer was decisive. This is manifest at once in 
the familiar parallellism between Foe's 

" And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each pnrple cur- 
tain,*' 

and Mrs. Browning's 

** With a mormnrons stir uncertain, in the air, a pnrple car- 
tain." 

Foe's English biographer, Mr. Ingram, is doubt- 
less correct in questioning the accuracy of the state- 
ment, made to Robert Browning by Buchanan 
Bead, that Foe had admitted to him that the sag- 
geetion of " The Raven " lay wholly in the line just 
quoted from " Lady GeralcUne." It does not, how" 
ever, imply a rejection of Foe's own account of the 
genesis of his most popular poem, if we fancy its 
f oreshadowings may be detected in the writings of 
Mrs. Browning, Charles Dickens, and Albert Fike. 
For reasons not necessary to be repeated here, aside 
from those adduced by Mr. Ingram, the argument 
as to the indebtedness of Foe to Fike's " Isadore " 
seems well founded. But the influence of Mrs. 
Browning was far more subtle than that of Mr. 
Fike. In his essay on Mrs. Browning, Foe refers 
to the obtuseness of a writer in " Blackwood " in 
taking exception to the second line in the following 
stanza from " Lady Geraldine," — 
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** Eyes, he said, now throbbinff throngfh me ! are ye eyes that 
did undo me ? 
Shining eyes like antique jewels set in Parian statne-stone I 
Underneath that oalm white forehead are ye ever burning 
torrid 
O'er the desolate sand-desert of my heart and life un- 
done?'' 

and makes the sweeping assertion : " We cannot re- 
frain from expressing onr conviction that from the 
entire range of poetical literature there shall not, 
in a century, be produced a more sonorous, a more 
vigorous verse, a juster, a nobler, a more ideal, a 
more magnificent image — than this very image, in 
this very verse, which the most noted magazine of 
Europe has so especially and so contemptuously 
Condemned." The fierceness of Foe's vindication 
will perhaps be the better appreciated when we dis- 
cern an echo of these very Hnes in 

*' On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is dream- 
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Other passages from << Lady Greraldine " might 
be quoted to show the impression that it unquestion- 
ably made upon the mind of our greatest lyric poet. 
For instance, — 

"There I maddened. Her words stung me. Life swept 
through me into fever. 
And my soul sprang up astonished, — sprang fuU-statured 
in an hour. 
Know yon what it is when anguish with apocalyptic nsvxB 
To a Pythian height dilates you, and despair sublimes to 
power?" 

Li view of these and other similarities, it is edi- 
fying indeed to hear Mr. Foe characterize '< Lady 
Geraldine," with all its beauty, depth, and passion, 
as a ''palpable imitation" of "Locksley Hall," 
though surpassing Tennyson's poem "in plot, or 
rather in thesis, as much as it falls below it in artis- 
tical management and a certain calm energy." 

^' The Raven " created almost as great a sensa- 
tion in England as in America. Miss Barrett re- 
fers to the ''fit horror" that it produced in that 
country, adding, " Our great poet Mr. Browning, 
author of ' Faracelsus,' etc., is enthusiastic in his 
admiration of the rhythm." This enthusiasm evi- 
dentiy did not wane with age or more extended 
knowledge of the American poet. More than twenty 
years later, as the littie note referred to near the 
beginning of this article testifies, the volume con- 
taining "Lenore" and "To Annie" still com- 
mended itself to the author of " Evelyn Hope " and 
" Heap Cassia, Sandal-buds and Stripes," parUy on 
account of the poetry, partiy on that of the dedica- 

^^^^' James L. Ondebdonk. 



COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF BOOTH. 
CTo the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

I have read a number of notices of the late Edwin 
Booth, published in connection with his recent illness 
and death, but in none of them has any mention been 
made of one of the most exciting incidents of his career 



— of the attempt made npon his life by Mark Gray, a 
half-crazed youth who fancied the actor had done him 
an injury. As I witnessed the incident, I thought that 
an account of it might prove interesting to your readers. 
It was at MoV icker's Theatre in Chicago, about fifteen 
years ago (I am not certain of the exact date), and Mr. 
Booth was playing the King in *< Richard II.," a part 
rarely undertaken by him. The last act was in pro- 
gress, and the King was alone in the dungeon of Pom- 
fret Castle. Seated, he was reciting the great solil- 
oquy : 

** I have been studying how I may oompaie 
This priflon, where I live, onto the world : 
And, for beoanse the world is popnlouB, 
And here is not a creature bnt myself, 
I cannot do it : — yet I'll hammer it out.'* 

At this moment a pistol shot came from the right (look- 
ing from the stage) of the first balcony. I was seated 
near the front of the house, and, looking around, saw a 
man leaning over the balcony railing, and raising his 
pistol for a second shot. The shot was fired, and then 
Mr. Booth slowly rose, stepped to the front of the stage, 
and looked inquiringly towards the balcony. He saw 
the would-be assassin, saw the pistol raised for a third 
shot, turned quietly around, and very deliberately 
walked back out of sight. In the meanwhile, his as- 
sailant was seized from behind, and was not permitted 
to pull the trigger for the third time. What particu- 
larly impressed me about the whole af&dr was the cool- 
ness displayed by Mr. Booth, and the deliberate way in 
which he betook himself to a place of safety. He was 
acting the part of a king, and did not for a moment 
forsake the kingly impersonation. One cannot help 
wondering what memories of the tragedy that had so 
darkened his past life flashed upon his mind at the mo- 
ment. After remaining behind the scenes for a short 
time, Mr. Booth reappeared, begged the audience to 
excuse him for a few moments longer while he should 
speak to his wife, finally came upon the stage again, 
and finiBhed the act which had been thus unexpectedly 
interrupted. At the close, the audience, although a 
small one, greeted him with as hearty an outburst of 
applause as is often heard from any audience or in any 
theatre. p^ 

CMcago, June IS, 189S. 



DATE OF ISSUE OF THE FIRST NEWSPAPER. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

The following letter, from an eminent bibliographer 
and successful collector, I am sure will be acceptable 
to the readers of The Dial, as it corrects the date 
heretofore given for the issue of the first newspaper. 

W. H. 8. 

CmciNKATi, May 20, 1893. 
... I think it may interest you to know that I have 
a copy of No. 29, May 2, 1623, of Nathaniel Bnttres' 
** Weekly Newes," the first English newspaper. The 
first number, as far as I can find out, was issued August 
2, 1622, not May 3, as you have it. The second number 
was August 13; the third number August 23. It came 
out irregularly, sometimes a week and sometimes ten 
days between the numbers. I believe the British mu- 
seum has a nearly complete set, but at the great Caxtou 
celebration in 1877, they had not a copy of any number 
to exhibit, though they had a very large number of early 
newspapers. Yours truly, Robt. Clabke. 
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A Memoir of Bbonsok Alcott.* 



In two shapely, well-printed volnmes en« 
titled ^^ A. Bronson Alcott : His Life and Phil- 
osophy," the reader will find ample material 
for forming an adequate idea, not only of 
Alcott himself and his associates, but of the 
curious intellectual movement with which he 
was identified, and of which he may be taken 
as the embodiment. The strictly biographical 
part of the book is the work of Mr. F. B. San- 
bom ; the share of his co-laborer, Dr. W. T. 
Harris, being apparently confined to a dos- 
ing chapter expository of Alcott's philosophy. 
It will be readily seen that Dr. Harris's under- 
taking is no light one, the Alcottian system 
having largely evaporated, as it were, in sound, 
besides being in itself somewhat nebulous and 
diffusive; but of this more hereafter. Mr. 
Sanborn's task has been largely one of selec- 
tion and arrangement. He has handled his 
copious material with judgment, weaving it 
into a fairly continuous whole, presenting only 
what is apt and salient, and supplying the 
necessary comment and appreciation soberly, 
and not, as it seems to us, without a lurking 
sense of certain undeniably humorous sides of 
his subject. The humors of Alcott's charac- 
ter have, indeed, seldom gone unrecognized^ 
even by those who, like Emerson, realized the 
high aims and ideals that formed the ground- 
work and inspiration of his vagaries. Innu- 
merable coxcombs have vanquished him, as 
they vanquished Berkeley, *^ with a grin '*; and 
by most latter-day readers, we fear, the ** te- 
dious archangel" of Concord is vaguely con- 
ceived of as a phenomenally windy and im- 
practical old gentleman, the author of certain 
Utopian social experiments, whose function 
upon this earth was largely the utterance of an 
infinite deal of mellifluously-worded nothing. 
Alcott, like all men of his kind, was the target 
of much cheap wit, because the multitude, com- 
posed largely of Sancho Panzas, noted the 
enormous disparity between his fine ideals and 
the world in which he tried to apply them — 
though such disparities, soberly regarded^ may 
well occasion more sorrow than laughter. 

Mr. Sanborn's account of Alcott's early 
life is interesting and circumstantial. Four 
years of it were spent in peddling — an occupa- 

* A. Bbohbok Aloott : Hu Life and Philoaophy. By F. 
B. Sanborn and William T. Harris. In two yolomM, with 
portruta. Boston : Roberta Brothers. 



tion that was no bad preparation, by the way, 
for the future peripatetic philosopher. Living 
in the vicinity of New Haven, young Alcott 
had naturally thought of entering Yale Col- 
lege, but the res angusta dom% and something 
perhaps in his own nature averse to the routine 
of what was then called education, rendered 
this desire unattainable. Instead of taking a 
collie course, therefore, he set out in 1818, 
accompanied by a younger brother, on a ped- 
dling trip to Virginia and Carolina, where, ob- 
serves our author rather irreverently, ^^ he had 
many adventures, and acquired what was to 
him, no doubt, better than four years spent 
in Yale College." The Connecticut peddler's 
outfit was composed, says President Dwight, 
of tinware, pins, needles, scissors, combs, but- 
tons, children's books, cotton stuffs, etc., in- 
cluding, we presume, the due degree of Yan- 
kee ^^cuteness" and assurance. Writing to 
his mother, in 1820, of the general nature of 
these early expeditions, Aloott says : 

« With our two trunks in our hands, toting them by 
our sides, we travel through the country, entering the 
rich and poor man's house alike, exposing and offering 
our articles for sale. Father and mother, how do you 
think we look ? Like two awkward, poor, unpolished, 
dissipated, hegging, tugging Yankee peddlers, think you? 
No, — ^this is not the case with your sons. By people of 
breeding and respectability, they are treated with po- 
liteness and gentility; and if they are sometimes treated 
with contempt by the low, Tulgar class of the commun- 
ity, it is then not worth minding. For my part, I can 
make peddling in Virginia as respectable as any other 
business. I take much pleasure in travelling, and in 
eonyeising with the Virginians,— observing their differ- 
ent habits, manners, customs, etc.; and I am conscious 
that it is of great advantage to me in many points of 
View." 

The comparatively elegant and courtly life 
of these plimtation houses was the first school 
of fine manners in which Aloott was trained, 
and he certainly did not neglect his opportu- 
nity. Thomas Cholmondely, a Shropshire gen- 
tleman and Oxford scholar, meeting him in 
1854, and hearine: the story of his early farm 
Ufe and his pilgrimages Z a peddle/could 
scarcely believe it true. "Why," said he, 
" your friend has the most distinguished man- 
ners, — the manners of a very great peer." 
^*Our Alcott," wrote Emerson in a similar 
vein, in 1861, " has only just missed being a 
seraph. A little English finish and articula- 
tion to his potencies, — and he would have 
compared widi the greatest." The glimpses of 
the roughly-luxurious plantation life and con- 
tact with the idle Virginian squirearchy were 
not, however, of unmixed benefit to the youth 
from the "land of steady habits"; and he 
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seems to have fallen^ daring the last year or 
so of his peddlerhood, if not into positively 
eyil, at least into unthrifty courses. Business 
was carried on at a loss, and we read of debts 
incurred, of vanities unbecoming the future 
ascetic of ^' Fruitlands," of notes endorsed by 
the already debt-burdened father at home, and 
so on. In short, the course of peddling ran 
anything but smoothly, and the young spend- 
thrift writes in his diary, debonairly, yet not, 
probably, without certain twinges of his New 
England conscience : 

**1 purchase a oostlj suit of clothes, the best in 
Broadway, and wear the same, to the surprise of my 
townspeople and the olu^prin of my father and my 
cousin William, to Spindle Hill, where I arrive in July. 
Read Thomson's 'Seasons,' and journalize in the spirit 
of this period of gayety and extravagance. Now begin 
to write my name < Aloott ' instead of < Aleoz ' as my 
father wrote his; the old spelling being * Alcock,' and 
so my grandfather wrote, and some of my uncles still." 

The summer of 1821, says Mr. Sanborn, 
was spent in frivolous pursuits at Wolcott, — 
displaying the fine wardrobe and paying court 
to the maidens of that rural neighborhood. 
Nor was the Muse neglected ; and we find some 
hints of the follies of these Fhgdjdhre in Al- 
eott's poetic autobiography : 

'* In theee plain honaeholds, startling the sorpiise 

At snoh unheard magnifioenoe of dress, — 
Are these onr peddlers here before onr eyes, 

These handsome fellows with sneh soft address ? 
Black ooat ? and white oravat of daintiest tie ? 

Crimped ruffles, gleaminir amethystine pin ? 
Vest of Marseilles o*er trousers of drab dye, 

Gold seal at wateh-f ob, jeweUed wateh within ? 
Shall this gay youth his soberer oousin see, 

Or journal write ? his mirror sees him more. 
Not an aooomplished eozoomb yet is he. 

But far less bashful than he was before.*' 

Bronson Alpott has been charged by the irrev- 
erent with an undue share of vanity, but it is 
certainly not as a dandy or macaroni that the 
world has been used to regard him. 

In November, 1826, Alcott obtained the 
post of village schoolmaster in Cheshire, and 
began a course of school reform, such as has 
not been seen before or since in New England. 
Says our author : 

<«He anticipated most of the changes afterwards 
wrought by Horace Mann and others in the public 
school system; and without any intimate knowledge of 
what had been done by Pestalozzi in Switzerland, he 
followed the same ideal path, and accomplished similar 
results in his small field of action." 

The Connecticut public schools were at that 
time in a very low condition, exciting a sort of 
contempt even among the learned ; one ^* college 
professor," cited by Alcott, going so far as to say 
that the income of the school fund, instead of 
being applied, as the law directed, to common 



schools, ouffht to be used '^ for better purposes," 
-a dictunf reminding one of the wo47?eacon 
who, alluding to the spread of the Universalist 
doctrine^, announced one evening in prayer-meet- 
ing: *^ Brethren, we have heerd a stran*nge 
doctrine preached in these parts lately, that all 
men are finally to be saved ; but, brethren, we 
hope for better things." Bronson Alcott, also 
hoping for better things, and holding that all 
children were finally to be saved by education, 
inaugurated a series of vigorous innovations 
upon the cut-and-dried methods of the Connec- 
ticut *^ Bradley Headstones." We cannot dwell 
here upon Mr. Sanborn's account of the Che- 
shire school and its ultimate failure — which it 
is difficult to account for on any more char- 
itable ground than the stupidity or wrong- 
headedness of the community that should have 
been ghd to support it. A more important 
enterprise was the famous Temple School in 
Boston ; and we shall preface our brief notice 
of it by giving what seems to us to be in the 
main an abstract of Alcott's career as a teacher. 
Broadly speaking, the story of his educational 
views and methods shows a g^radual declension 
from a great deal of good sense slightly tinc- 
tured with mysticism, to a great deal of mysti- 
cism slightly tinctured with good sense. At the 
Cheshire sdiool, and during the earlier years 
at the Temple, the ^* innovations " which so 
shocked the orthodox consisted mainly in treat- 
ing the children with affection instead of sever- 
ity, in making them physically comfortable, in 
surrounding ^em with agreeable and stimulat- 
ing objects, and in forcing them, by a sort of 
Socratic method of close questioning, to think 
for themselves and to avoid what the discerning 
teacher called ^^ parrotry." There seems to be 
nothing very incendiary in aU this. But as 
time went on, and as Alcott read deeper and 
deeper in his favorite Plotinus, and Proclus, 
and Jacob Boehme, and the Platonic myths, 
his natural appetite for mysticism and all sorts 
of Schwdrmerei grew inordinately by what it 
fed on, until at last the Temple School offered 
its patrons the astonishing spectacle of a teacher 
employing the Socratic method, not with the 
view of developing and exercising the infantile 
mind, but of extracting therefrom, for the be- 
hoof of the adult world, something in the na- 
ture of Platonic reminiscences of a celestial 
anterior existence. Emerson wrote : 

*< He believes that from a circle of twenty well-*eeleoted 
children he could draw in their conversation everything 
that is in Plato, and as much better in form than it is 
in Plato as the passages I read him in the Heimskringla 
are than Baneroft.'* 
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Admitting the fact that the children in ques- 
tion were Boston children, and that therefore 
they may be supposed to have left their super- 
nal home, trailing clouds of unusual glory, it 
is difficult to ts^e Alcott seriously on this 
point. Wordsworth, doubtless, in his famous 
ode, adopted the Platonic view simply as a 
thesis beautiful in itself and suitable for poetic 
development ; and a kindred motive may have 
been at the root of Alcott's ^'belief.'* The 
idea of the child bringing into the world celes- 
tial memories of an anterior existence was emi- 
nently favorable to the high-sailing, rather in- 
tangible sort of eloquence, in which the ^' tedious 
archangel " easily surpassed his most transcen- 
dental contemporaries. The tenet in question 
was, of course, contrary to the current theology ; 
but in points of doctrine Alcott was then wan- 
dering far from the followers of Augustine, the 
New England Calvinists, and even from the 
Unitarians, with whom he was still nominally 
associated ; and it was this variation from re- 
ceived tradition, Mr. Sanborn thinks, ^^ which 
really wrecked the Temple School, in the opin- 
ion of Boston." We suspect that a not un- 
reasonable misgiving as to the practical results 
of Alcott's class-room methods had something 
to do with it. 

The Temple School began, with thirty pupils, 
in 1834. It fell to ten pupils in the spring of 
1887, and after lingering along for a year or 
two, with one or more changes of place, was 
finally given up in 1839. The immediate oc- 
casion of closing it was the unwillingness of its 
patrons to have their children educated in the 
same room with a colored child, who had been 
admitted in 1888. When the school was 
opened Alcott spared no pains to make it a 
cheerful and comfortable place — one to invite 
the children instead of repelling them. Paint- 
ings, busts, books, and not inelegant furniture, 
were deemed important. Alcott wrote in his 
diary : 

^ I wish to fill every form that addresses the senses 
with significance and life, so that whatever is seen, said, 
or done shall picture ideal beauty and perfection; thus 
placing the child in a scene of tranquil repose and spir- 
itual loveliness. I would bring external circumstances 
into harmony with that serenity of spirit and vivacity 
of portraiture which are the native attributes of un- 
spoiled childhood, — planting, as it were, a prop around 
which its tendrils may fasten, and thus lift its aspiring 
energies to the skies." 

There is so much that is beautiful and ad- 
mirable in Alcott's early ideals and methods 
that one regrets the more his later vagaries. 
Pupils increased, visitors thronged the attractive 



schoolroom, and the first year passed without 
censure or blame. It was soon found that, 
with all his mildness, the teacher was very 
strict. Absolute silence and attention were 
required of the pupils, and any infringement 
of this rule would arrest Alcott's reading, «^and 
he would wait, however long, until attention 
was restored." 

" There was some correction, but in every individual 
instance it was granted as necessary, not only by the 
whole school, but by the individual himself. Some- 
times the innocent suffered with the guilty. Mr. Aloott 
wished both parties to feel that this was the inevitable 
oonsequenoe of moral evil in this world; and that the 
good, in proportion to the depth of their principle, feel 
it to be worth while to share the sufferings, in order to 
bring the guilty to rectitude." 

Such was Alcott's inflexible habit of living 
up to his principles, that he sometimes carried 
this doctrine so far as to require the offending 
pupil to punish him — an exemplification, we 
fear, rather more striking than edifying. Mr. 
Sanborn devotes a good deal of space to this 
interesting and typical chapter in Alcott's life. 
It was really the introduction to his long ca- 
reer as a public agitator and reformer, and is 
closely connected with his interest in the abo- 
lition of slavery, and his share in the outburst 
of ^^ Transcendentalism " in New £ngland. 

Through the advice and with the aid of his 
friends, Alcott took passage for England, May 
7, 1842, bearing letters of introduction to many 
prominent people, among them a warmly com- 
mendatory one from Emerson to Carlyle. 
With Carlyle, to whom he was thoroughly an- 
tipathetic, he had no good fortune, the Chelsea 
philosopher scarcely, as it seems, treating him 
civilly in their actual intercourse. Emerson 
had commended his proUgS^ ^^ hoping to atone, 
by his great nature, for many smsJler ones that 
have craved to see you," and Carlyle replied 
with one of those sketches in which truth 
seems struggling with exaggeration : 

" Directly about the time of Sterling's departure came 
Alcott, some two weeks after I had heard of his arrival 
on these shores. He has been twice here, at consider- 
able length ; the second time all night. He is a genial, 
innocent, simple-hearted man, of much natural intelli- 
gence and goodness, with an air of rusticity, veracity, 
and dignity, withal, which in many ways appeals to one. 
The good Alcott; with his long lean face and figure, 
with his gray worn temples and mild radiant eyes; all 
bent on saving the world by a return to acorns and the 
golden age; he comes before one like a venerable Don 
Quixote, whom nobody can laugh at without loving." 

Alcott himself used to tell good-humoredly 
of his meeting with Carlyle, who greeted him 
with : " And so ye've come over to teach John 
Bull your dom'd potato gospel I I think John 
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Ball will do very well on his roast bafe. And 

I think ye'd better go home I " 

Alcott returned from England in Ootober, 

1842, bringing with him Charles and William 

Lane, the three friends proposing to select a 

spot in the new world whereon — 

" A new Eden may be planted, and man may, un- 
tempted by evil, dwell in harmony with his Creator, 
with himself, his fellows, and all external natures." 

The ^^ new Eden " was, of course, to be the 

now historic ^^ Fruitlands "; and the tragi-oomic 

story of that ill-starred community need not be 

detailed here. Laughter at the vagaries of 

the founder should be tempered with reverence 

for the fine enthusiasm, the high purpose, at 

the heart of them. Emerson, always alive to 

the humors of his friend's character, wrote at 

that time : 

" Alcott and Lane are always feeling of their shoul- 
ders, to find if their wings are sprouting; but next best 
to wings are cowhide boots, which society is always ad- 
vising them to put on." 

But he did not forget to add : 

"It is really Alcott*s distinction that, rejoicing or 
desponding, this man always trusts his principle, whilst 
all vulgar reformers rely on the arm of money and the 
law." 

Certain details of the ^^ Fruitlands" regime^ 
for which Alcott was responsible, may well ex- 
cite, and have excited, doubts as to his sanity. 
For instance, his Hudibrastic distinction be- 
tween fruits and vegetables, such as wheat and 
apples, which " aspired " or grew upward, and 
those which, like potatoes, beets, and radishes, 
grew downward. The latter he would not 
allow to be used. He forbade the use of ma- 
nure in cultivating the land, holding this a 
corrupt and unjust mode of forcing Nature. 
The bread of the community he made with his 
own hands out of unbolted flour, seeking to 
render it more palatable ^^ hy forming the loaves 
into the shape of animals and other pleasant 
images,^^ No animal substance was allowed 
to be used at *^ Fruitlands,'* flesh, fish, butter, 
cheese, eggs, milk, etc., being denounced as 
^^ pollution," and as tending to corrupt the 
body and through that the soul. No wonder 
that the members of the community nearly 
starved to death, and they certainly might have 
done so liad they not ^^ furtively gone among 
the surrounding farmers and begged for food." 
The unhappy Alcott himself, when "Fruit- 
lands " finally collapsed, was on the point of 
dying from grief and abstinence, "when his 
wife prevailed on him to continue longer in this 
ungrateful world." 

Dr. Tuke, commenting on this singular com- 



munity, in his last great work on insanity, says : 

" Was Alcott insane ? That such a man should in- 
duce others to imitate him and form a community, 
would astonish us, were it not an oft-repeated fact in 
history. Other persons passed through very similar 
phases about the same period. I find no evidence what- 
ever of mental disease, and regard such things as illus- 
trations of peculiar psychical constitutions, which under 
remarkable upheavals of religious thought fell into ec- 
centric courses, but did not become insane. A cold 
winter was the means of converting Mr. Alcott to or- 
dinary notions of the world in regard to dress, and his 
following appears to have quickly dissolved." 

Dr. Harris's chapter on the Aloottian phil- 
osophy is interesting and scholarly — well worth 
perusal aside from its bearing on the central 
theme. No better expositor of Mr. Alcott's 
peculiar "system" could have been found. 
He has traced its historical sources and afiilia- 
tions, and pointed out its central thought (the 
pre-existence of the soul, and its lapse as the 
origin of nature), thus furnishing a clew by 
which the reader may wander not altogether 
blindly and unprofitably through the "Orphic " 
labyrinth. Of the moral qualities and social 
virtues of Alcott too much can scarcely be said 
in praise. Emerson might well have said of 
him, as he did say of Sumner, and as Burnet 
said of Sir Isaac Newton, ^^ He had the whitest 
soul I ever knew." But as a philosopher he 
was a survival, a belated dreamer still clinging 
to the old faith in the ability of humanity to rid 
itself of its own shadow. He was of the spir- 
itual kindred of Proclus and Plotinus ; and, in 
the words of Lowell, — 

" Had he but lived in Plato's day, 
He might, unless my fancy em. 
Have shared that golden voice's sway 
O'er barefooted philosophen." 

£. G. J. 



Unwholksome Psychology.* 

The work entitled "The Law of Psychic Phe- 
nomena " is at once an outcome and an index 
of the widespread interest in matters psycho- 
logical, fostered preeminently by the Societies 
for Psychical Research. If, however, we neglect 
the modem phraseology and the references to 
recent experiments, it is not difficult to imagine 
the author's doctrines and arguments presented 
to us in a worn binding on faded paper, in old- 
fashioned type ; indeed, to anyone familiar with 
the history of the by-paths of science, the tone 
of novelty assumed by the author for his views 
seems particularly out of place. 

*Thb Law op Psycrio Phbnomkna. By Thomas Jay 
Hudflon. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg: & Comiiany. 
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The ^^ law of psychic phenomena " postu- 
lates that ^^ man has two minds, a subjective 
and an objective mind"; that ^*the subject- 
ive mind is constantly amenable to control by 
suggestion," and that ^^ the subjective mind is 
incapable of inductive i-easoning." These three 
propositions form a law, comparable in import- 
ance to that of Newton, by which all phenom- 
ena in the realm of mind, '^ whether designated 
by the name of hypnotism, mesmerism, som- 
nambulism, trance, spiritism, demonology, mir- 
acle, psycho-therapeutics, genius, or insanity," 
find an interpretation and an explanation. 

At the outset it must be plainly said that 
this announcement does great wrong to the 
cause of psychology. For the dictum as ap- 
plied has reference to but a small portion of 
the field of modem psychology; it does not 
bear upon such laws — to select almost at ran- 
dom — as the law of contrast of sensations, the 
law of practice and fatigue, the psychophysic 
law, the laws of association, and many other 
important lines of psychological investigation. 
With equal correctness might any one of these 
laws be heralded as the law of psychic phe- 
nomena. 

The book does not deal comprehensively, as 
the title suggests, with the phenomena of psy- 
chology, but mainly with the more obscure 
portion of a class of phenomena somewhat un- 
fortunately termed '• Psychic Research." And 
within this limited field we find treated with 
exaggerated importance a variety of discred- 
ited stories and experiments, and too often lit- 
tle more. Any mental process, or any happen- 
ing not quite everyday and normal in its char- 
acter, is endowed with special significance, and 
is at once attributed to the workings of the 
'^subjective mind." The subjective mind ''takes 
cognizance of its environment by means inde- 
pendent of the senses"; the subjective mind 
holds the key to " suggestion," and thus ap- 
pears in and explains hypnotism ; " mind-read- 
ing is the communication of two subjective 
minds"; the subjective mind telepaths with 
the greatest facility, is possessed of clairvoy- 
ance and clairaudience, communicates with the 
dead and leaves its influence upon the haunts 
of the living, — in brief, transports itself so 
wonderfully and so differently from the order 
of mind with which common mortals are en- 
dowed, that it leads one to question the utility 
and practicability of this great law. Surely it 
seems a simple word to conjure by, — " subject- 
ive." It reminds one of the little boy who went 
to his mother f uU of wonder regarding the work- 



ings of a watch, and after turning away with 
great dissatisfaction from her painstaking ex- 
planations, took the problem to his father : " Oh, 
it goes by a complicated, internal contrivance," 
— and the four-year-old went his way com- 
pletely satisfied. Such is the power of words ! 

No attempt can here be made to follow the 
author in the ramifications of this law, through 
his many chapters. We are repelled from 
such a task by the continued uncritical accept- 
ance of every uncanny experience, a constant 
lack of appreciation of the true significance of 
the scientific studies of such phenomena as 
hypnotism, the repeated jumbling together of 
facts and views concerning which clear and 
exact discrimination is the foremost desider- 
atum, and a continued return to obsolete and 
unscientific explanations of phenomena which 
by g^at expenditure of energy have at last be- 
come in some measure scientifically recognized. 

Indeed, the main reason for noticing this 
volume at all is a deference to the influence 
it seems likely to exert upon the reading public. 
The confusion of terms, the ignoring of im- 
portant lines of modem psychology, the distor- 
tion of truly scientific results within the field 
treated, are certain to have pernicious effects. 
One cannot take the kingdom of any science 
by storm ; the onward progress of knowledge 
is slow and the path tortuous, the gains uncer- 
tain, the need of vigorous effort and infinite 
drudgery continuous. Particularly is the course 
of psychology beset with pitfalls of many kinds 
and in many places. It is because this volume, 
appearing at a time when the public is in a 
particularly receptive mood on such topics, 
seems quite certain to foster an unwholesome 
mental attitude and an undesirable, semi-mor- 
bid interest, that the unpleasant necessity of 
opposing its influence presents itself. 

One fundamental defect of the volume is a 
logical one. An author who admits " the possi- 
bility of every phenomenon alleged by any 
respectable number of reputable witnesses to 
have occured "; one who leaves " to those who 
are skeptical, or who think they are skeptical 
rather than ignorant, the task of investigating, 
after the ponderous and elaborate methods of 
the scientists, phenomena which can be veri- 
fied beyond the possible shadow of a doubt, by 
the exercise of a little common-sense " ; one 
whose views of the relation of theory to prac- 
tice, and of the doctrine of probabilities, are so 
opposed to those by which modem science pro- 
ceeds, can hardly be considered a safe guide in 
matters so treacherous and abstruse. At times 
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the most charitable view of the author's pages 
woald seem to be that his subjective mind has 
contributed to the result which, according to 
the law, is *^ incapable of inductive reasoning." 
As Professor Tyndall has aptly observed, 
such a mental attitude cannot be refuted ; it 
can only be outgrown or replaced. The surest 
antidote is a rigid training in the logic of 
science, a familiarity with the history of the 
progress of thought, a wholesome schooling of 
the powers of judgment and of thought per- 
spective. Joseph Jastrow. 

University of Wisconsin. 



Scottish liiTEHATunE.* 



To a true lover of one's country, it must 
bring sad thoughts when he can turn to no liv- 
ing national literature, when he can boast of 
no masterpieces except those of the past. Such 
is the position of Scotchmen to-day. The cities 
and the upper classes have been largely Angli- 
cized. I'he Scotland of Lord Cockburn's Mem- 
oirs, with its Scotch-speaking Judges of Ses- 
sions and its ladies of rank, entirely Scotch 
both in language and habits, is gone. Well- 
marked national peculiarities are now to be 
found principally in the remoter and quieter 
rural districts, and in the lower classes of soci- 
ety. Sir Walter Scott was the last great fig- 
ure in Scottish literature, and the changes 
which have passed over the country since he 
wrote have made another Scott forever impos- 
sible. But up to that time, Scotland had had 
a distinctively national literature, and one well 
worth considering, although so seldom receiv- 
ing attention apart from English literature. 

The work of Professor Walker called " Three 
Centuries of Scottish Literature," and dealing 
with the period which began with Sir David 
Lindsay (1490-1667) and ended with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott (1771-1882), therefore fulfils a mis- 
sion hitherto scarcely attempted. Its two vol- 
umes are of nearly equal size, the first dealing 
with the period from the Scottish Reformation 
to the union of the crowns of Scotland and En- 
gland, the second beginning with that union 
and extending to the death of Scott. The most 
interesting features of the first period are its 
ballads and songs. In poetic merit, the Scot^ 
tish ballads outrank the English. Their sub- 
jects are almost as various as the interests of 

* Tbrbb Gbktukibs of Scottish Litbraturb. By Hugh 
Walker, M.A., Professor of Etafrlish in St. Dayid^s ColleKe, 
Lampeter. In two volnmes. New York : Maemillan A Co. 



humanity. The wars between England and 
Scotland, dan-feuds, moss-trooping raids, cap- 
tures and rescues, are all in turn the theme of 
the minstrel. All the stronger passions — 
love, hatred, jealousy, revenge — become like- 
wise the subject of poetical treatment. Al- 
though there is a general community of spirit 
among the separate ballads, they cannot be 
unified and are seldom to be regarded as con- 
tinuations one of another. There nowhere ex- 
ists among the ballads of Scotland such a series 
of connected pieces as even the English ballads 
of Robin Hood, much less a series of ballads 
which exhibit unity of composition. Popular 
poetry in Scotland showed no tendency to de- 
velop into the epic ; if the Homeric poems are 
to be looked upon as ballads woven together, 
there is no corresponding phenomenon to be 
found in this country. 

Nevertheless, the old ballads of Scotland are 
particularly rich in poetic beauties. The bal- 
lad-makers, by the sheer force of simplicity 
and truth, succeeded in picturing nature when 
more ambitious literary artists failed. As they 
lived in an atmosphere of rude chivalry, there 
shines through their strange and faulty code 
of morals the constant light of high and gen- 
erous thoughts, dauntless courage, fidelity in 
friendship, and at times even sympathy with the 
weak and generosity to enemies ; in short, all 
the characteristic virtues of a strong race 
slowly rising through troublous times to a more 
refined civilization. Take, for example, the 
closing lines of a ballad of which the story was 
one of barbarous cruelty. A lady is shut up 
with her children in a castle and there burned 
to death. But in the description of the fate 
of the daughter the poet has the skill to turn 
cruelty into pathos : 

" O then bespake ber dangbter dear, 

She was baith jimp and 8roa\ 
* row me in a pair of aheits. 
And tow me ower the wa\' 

** They rowd her in a pair of sheits. 
And towd her ower the wa*; 
But, on the point of Edom's speir, 
She gat a deadly fa\ 

** O bonny, bonny was hir mouth. 
And chirry were hir ohetks. 
And cleir, oleir was hir yellow hair. 
Whereon the red bluid dreips. 

" Then wi' the speir he tum*d hir ower, 

gin hir face was wan ! 

He said, *' Zow are the first that e'er 

1 wisht alive again I * 



»i 



He tnm'd her ower and ower again ; 

O gin hir skin was whyte I 
He said, * I might ha spard thy life, 

To been some man's delyte.' " 
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The relation between the ballads of Scot- 
land and its songs is a very intimate one. The 
distinction between these similar forms of poet- 
ical expression is well defined by Professor 
Walker : 

<< The true ballad always takes the form of a narra- 
tive, and this is one of the points in which it differs from 
the song. The song is primarily the expression of sen- 
timent. The singer is the centre of his own verse, and, 
if facts are introduced, they are subsidiary; but in the 
ballad the minstrel is merely the medium for giving 
poetic expression to some outward fact or event. His 
reflections, therefore, if any, must be subordinate to the 
narrative." 

As might be expected, love is very frequently 
the singer's theme. Aspiration, hesitancy, suc- 
cess, the praise of the maiden's charms or of 
the youth's strength and courage, the pleasures 
of reunion, and the wail of the betrayed and 
forsaken, are some of the favorite variations. 
Pastoral songs, as in England, were popular, 
but unlike English pastorals they were not 
founded on classical models ; it is no artificial 
Arcadia which they picture, but the actual life 
of Scottish shepherds and husbandmen. Here 
is a beautiful fragment relating to the milking 
of the ewes in the pens, an occupation known 
as " ewe-buchtin " : 

" O, the ewe-buchtin's bonnie, baith e^eninfi^ and mom. 
When our blythe shepherds play on the bog r oo d and horn ; 
While we're milking, they're lilting, baith pleasant and clear, 
But my heart's like to break when I think of my dear. 

" O, the shepherds take pleasure to blow on the horn, 
To raise up their flocks o' sheep soon i' the mom ; 
On the bonnie green banks they feed pleasant and free, 
But alas, my dear heart, all my sighing's for thee." 

During the seventeenth century, the native 
literature of Scotland, especially its poetry, suf- 
fered a long and disastrous eclipse. It was a 
period full of petty quarrels. Not only was the 
country shaken by the great civil struggle 
which convulsed England as well, but it was 
distracted also to a degree which England never 
experienced by religious differences. The mu- 
tual hatred of sects drained the strength of the 
nation. But in the eighteenth century the 
Scotch writers of the English language were in- 
strumental in bringing about important changes 
in its literature. They carried with them to 
England, or retained in their Scottish sur- 
roundings, characteristics of their own, and 
proved, alike by the subjects they chose, the 
measures they affected, and their style of treat- 
ment, that they were, if they were not them- 
selves original, the scholars of masters so dif- 
ferent from those generally followed as to give 
them the influence of originality. Thomson 
in his " Seasons," Kamsay in his veniaeuhir 



poems, besides a group of lesser men, were 
powerful factors in that ^^ return to nature " 
which marked the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Robert Bums and Sir Walter Scott 
are of course the great lights of the closing 
portion of Professor Walker's "Three Cen- 
turies." His discussion of them is able and in- 
teresting, but Scott and Bums are subjects on 
which it is difficult to say anything which has 
not been already better said. But the work, 
as a whole, is a very happy accession to the 
history of literature. 

Anna B. McMahan. 



American Types of Animal. IjIfe.* 

Professor St. George Mivart, who is an En- 
glish anatomist of wide fame, has written a 
book in a popular and very readable style, 
which, without being dry or tiresome, touches 
on many anatomical themes suggested by types 
of animal life. The work is the exact oppo- 
site of the numerous books of the type of Sir 
Henry Baker*s "Wild Beasts and Their Ways," 
which present us with pictures of the hunting, 
capture, and destruction of the larger mammals 
and other prey of that most relentless exter- 
minator called the sportsman. The reader at 
all fond of zoological science searches almost 
in vain in such works for information of the 
animals and their habits and structure, and 
gets, instead, discussions of the relative values 
of guns. On the other hand, one who reads 
Professor Mivart's " American Types of Ani- 
mal Life " will find in it no descriptions of the 
chase, that survival of our race's barbaric his- 
tory. The types here serve as a nucleus for a 
clustering mass of facts which, though properly 
of anatomical import, are conveyed in so clear 
and non-technical a style as to be easily in the 
range of the least professional reader. A list 
of the types treated will most directly exhibit 
the scope of the work. They form twelve 
chapters, of 336 pages and 103 illustrations, 
on the monkey, the opossum^ the turkey, the 
bull-frog, the rattlesnake, the bat, the bison, 
tlie raccoon, the sea-lion, the sloth, the whales, 
and a last chapter on other beasts, devoted to 
such oddities as lemurs, prairie dogs, mole rats, 
jerboas, porcupines. The chapter on the opos- 
sum, for example, touches, among other things, 
on the presence of that strangely isolated crea- 
ture in America ; on the interesting history 

*Amrrican Ttpbs of Animal Life. By St. George 
Mivart. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 
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of the discovery of the marsupials and their rela. 
tion to the opossam ; and on the carious parallel- 
ism of both habit, and to some extent structure, 
between some of the marsupials and some of the 
orders of placental mammals. These are in- 
stanced in the comparison between the wom- 
bats and the marmots, the Tasmanian wolf and 
our cats, the phascogale and our insect-eaters, 
the kangaroo and the antelope. Professor Mi- 
vart ' concludes that these analogies exemplify 
the independent origin of similar structures, a 
proposition also brought out in his discussion 
of the Asiatic versus the South American mon- 
keys. In his chapter on the turkey, in a pas- 
sage of several pages the writer works over the 
extremely interesting question of the adapta- 
tions of structure in the bird's body to so very 
exacting a mode of life as flight. After speak- 
ing of the flight of a falcon, of 1850 miles in 
one day, he mentions a number of points m 
which the structure of the bird is adapted to 
life in so fluid a medium as air. ^^ The vari- 
ous organs are so packed and arranged as to 
make the centre of gravity fall where it can be 
best sustained, and so constructed as to produce 
the greatest strength and warmth with the least 
weight. Among such adaptations we may men- 
tion the feathers and their power to retain 
heat ; the bones, their strength and lightness, 
due to the presence of air instead of marrow 
in their cavities, and their almost papery text- 
ure ; the location of the wing muscles in the 
breast, whose opposed actions result from ten- 
dons variously bent over the rounded pulley 
surfaces of the bones ; the scheme of respira- 
tion and circuktion, as perfect as those of mam- 
mals ; the reduction of bony structure of the 
arms, so as to bring their weight near the cen- 
tre (the same point can be made of the tail) ; 
the assumption on the part of the bill of the 
prehensile function thus lost to the hand, and 
the correlated mobility of the elongated neck ; 
the centralization of the muscles of the leg, and 
their operation on the toes through the long 
tendons of the drumstick." 

Professor Mivart says at the outset that he 
is not intending to bother his readers with 
the Darwinian controversy, and to a great 
extent he keeps his promise ; but there are 
several places where that most lively topic is 
necessarily raised, because of the anatomical 
facts that are being considered. But the book 
is not in the least of a controversial nature, 
nor yet is it dogmatic. The topics of an evo- 
lutionary character, when noticed, are exam- 
ined candidly from both sides. 



A word ought to be said for the illustrations. 
They are line drawings with the pen, and many 
are very fine examples of this art. There are 
no anatomical drawings, all being full views of 
the living animal. Very few of the pictures, 
however, depict the natural surroundings of the 
subject. It is to be regretted that this import- 
ant feature of zoological illustration has been 
omitted — a feature that receives such notable 
attention in Brehm's great work on Animal 
Life. The paper, binding, and print of the 
volume are of the highest order of merit. We 
cannot, however, wholly approve of the intro- 
duction on the cover-stamp of a series of feet 
in which the artiodactyl and the perissodactyl 
types are made successive. This arrangement 
seems to imply that the line of descent would be 
from the rhinoceros through Bos to Equua ; 
and this is a sort of misconception that, like 
the notion that mammals are the descendants 
of birds, or amphibia of teleosts, has been fruit- 
ful of error. The work is one of a too small 
class. The vast public of lay readers does not 
often have a chance to come so near to the liv- 
ing problems of zoological science in a strictly 
popular work as they do in this interesting 
work by Professor Mivart. 

Henry L. Osbobn. 

HamkvM, Univeraitif, 



IXTERPRETATIONS OF FAITH.* 

The larger share of the works now pub- 
lished on themes of faith are critical and apol- 
ogetic. The courses of religious lectures so 
widely established have tended very decisively 
to this result. It is one which shows great vi- 
tality, both in the aggressive ideas of our time, 
and in the reconstructive power of religious be- 
lief under them. The movement is wholesome 
and promising. 

The most one can do, in a brief notice of such 
works, is to indicate to the reader what position, 

*Tbx Gobfel of Paul. By Charlas Ganoll Everett, 
Dean of the Harrard Divinity Sehool. Boston : Honcrhton, 
Mi£ain <& Co. 

Pbs8BNT-Dat Theoloot. By Lewis French Steams, late 
Professor of Christian Theology in Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

SuBTiVALS U( CHBiSTiAinTY. Special lectures delivered 
before the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
Mass. By Charles James Wood. New York : Macmillan 
4&Co. 

Pbimabt CoNYionoNS. By William Alexander, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Deny. New York : Harper A Brothers. 

The PiiACE OF Cbbist ik Modbbn Theoloot. By A. M. 
Fairbain, M.A., D.D., Princi|Md of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford. New York : Charles Soribner*s Sons. 
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in this reconciliation of the old and the new, 
each author occupies, and the degree of power 
with which he maintain his ground. On ti»e 
one side, there is the extreme attitude of those 
who believe that all events are under the con- 
trol of forces thoroughly conditioned in the past 
and present, and that the development incident 
to their unfolding admits of no really new term. 
This view leaves no footing — certainly no 
consistent and adequate footing — for faith. 
Over against this absolute naturalism is a su* 
pematuralism equally extreme. Our spiritual 
life, our salvation, is ascribed to a divine inter- 
vention by which results not at all included in 
the natural flow of events, in opposition rather 
to it, are achieved., fieligion thus becomes 
something lifted quite o£F the plane of system- 
atic development, and in no way involved in it. 
The midway point of reconciliation is found in 
assigning to nature, both on its physical and 
spiritual side, that continuous and creative 
movement which is now associated in science 
with evolution, and adding thereto, as the in- 
ner life of all, a spiritual presence to which 
real increments and guiding power are as nor^ 
mal as are fixed terms and coherent law. The 
centre of theological thought is being shifted 
from spasmodic supernatural grace to an ever- 
real, ever-unfolding love ; and the change of 
position is as great as when in astronomy the 
heliocentric displaced the geocentric system. 
To be invited to enter by the open doors of 
nature and revelation into the presence of spir- 
itual entities and spiritual laws — most eternal 
of eternal things, most comprehensive of com- 
prehensive things — is a very diverse invitation 
from being urged to entertain a somewhat 
fanciful view of the origin and nature of sin, 
itself made a centre of thought to which the 
character, personality, and action of Ood sub- 
ject themselves in a systematic theology. This 
is to restore the cycles and epicyles of Ptolemy, 
not to allow the simpler, wider, more adequate 
revelations of faith in Supreme Reason to have 
way. 

The books before us are all geocentric ; the 
theological construction is dominant, though 
they all feel in different degrees the loosening 
force of larger ideas. The author of ^^ The Gos- 
pel of Paul " has assigned himself a difficult task, 
and one not very grateful. He has undertaken 
to displace a restricted but familiar interpreta- 
tion of the words of Paul, expounding the work 
of Christ, by a second interpretation, unfamil- 
iar and equally narrow. The marked ability 
and erudTtion 'of the author wiU hardly suffiS 



him for so laborious an undertaking. Seject- 
ing the sacrificial idea, he re{4aces it with that 
of oetemonial uneleanness, attendant on cruci- 
fixion. The key of the author's rendering is 
found in Gal. 3 ; 13 : ^^ Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, having beecmie a 
curse for us ; for it is written. Cursed is every 
one that hangeth on a tree." Christ abrogated 
the ceremonial law by being oast out of its pale. 
*^ We go forth unto him without the eamp, bear- 
ing his r^roadlu'^ The view o£ the autiior en- 
countem for us precisely the same kind of diffi- 
culties which belong to tfaeone disfdaoed by it. 
It proceeds on the sujqpositkm that Paul enter- 
tained a clear, constant, adequate view of the 
atonement, which is to be reached, among the 
various images current with him, by a careful 
selection of the ruling idea, and a subordina- 
tion to it of all other suggestions. We do not 
thus interpret the atonement by the intrinsic, 
universal moral force of the facts involved in 
it, and expound the language of Paul by his in- 
sight into these principles as modified by current 
convictions and by the modes of expression then 
open to religious truth. We are carried away 
by the abiding force of ideas to a subde exegesis 
of words, with a great reduction in value of what- 
ever conclusions we may reach. To my mind, 
at least, there underlies a discussion ]Ske this 
a narrow view of the supernatural. The rev- 
elation to St. Paul loses its personal and na- 
tional limitations, and is made to assume an 
absolute value. We are not dealing with uni- 
versal truth, forever finding access to all minds 
in new and more adequate ways, but with cer- 
tain convictions of St. Paul made more narrow 
and personal than they really were, and re- 
garded as more final and authoritative than 
they were ever intended to be. 

The second volume is, in a sense, memorial. 
It opens with a brief sketch of the life of Pro- 
fessor L. F. Steams, and closes with a paper 
given by him at the International Congrega- 
tional Council. The body of the book is made 
up of a comparatively complete and systematic 
statement of belief, left by him at his death. 
It IB a popular discussion of leading doctrines, 
in the sense that it is addressed to the intelli- 
gent general reader rather than to the technical 
student. Professor Steams was a very able 
and lovable man, and his statement of beliefs 
has very considerable representative power on 
the side of liberal Congregationalism. The 
style is dear and forcible, and one glides with 
ease and pleasure into the vigorous thought. 
The volume is quite complete in the themes 
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discussed, and one will not readily find else- 
where more of the improved critical temper of 
oar times without any radical change of ac- 
cepted centres. As Spring softens the buds 
of the vigorous plant, fills its channels with 
sap, and awakens a vital force that has not 
yet broken existing bounds, so the thoughts of 
this fresh student of religious truth responded, 
through the entire circle of faith, to the awak- 
ened forces of growing knowledge. A gentle 
movement of tibe kaleidoscope causes its lines 
of inner construction to waver and then occa- 
sions some slight readjustment. It is not till 
it is made to rest on another face, that the old 
relations are broken up, and the familiar ele- 
ments of form and color take on a new and 
beautiful order. 

** Survivals in Christianity " belongs to those 
books concerning which one would be glad to 
be excused from expressing an opinion, so dif- 
ficult is it to express a wise one, and one that 
shall not make an unfair impression. It is a 
work in which insight has the upper-hand of 
constructive power. The mind of the author 
does not move like the bee, laden with honey, 
straight to the hive, but like the butterfly, find- 
ing honey here and there and everywhere. 
Wide reading and quick insight fill the mind 
with suggestions, and these it flings out with a 
prodigality that soon becomes confusion. The 
title is a misnomer. ^^ Survivals " are at most but 
an incident of the themes pursued, not the 
theme itself. The topics considered are the 
idea of Ood, the church, forgiveness of sin, the 
resurrection, and eternal life. These have no 
dose cohesion among themselves, nor is the 
presentation characterized by any firmness of 
method. Indeed, one suspects that the author 
entertains a certain spite at method. This 
fact being cheerfully accepted, — and many 
readers wOl cheerfully accept it, — considerable 
insight and much enthusiasm of spiritual sen- 
timent will reward the perusal. 

^^ Primary Convictions '' is also a work which 
does not quite correspond to the expectation 
awakened by the title. Nine primary convic- 
tions, treated in as many chapters, — corres- 
ponding largely to lectures delivered on a foun- 
dation established in behalf of the evidences of 
Christianity, — give rise to the anticipation of 
a philosophical treatment of the fundamental 
ideas on which faith rests. The facts are quite 
di£Ferent. Doctrinal themes, suggested by the 
Apostolic and Nioene creeds and by Scripture, 
are treated in a way which would be in keep- 
ing with a church festival. The underlying 



force of the discussion is emotional. As, how- 
ever, the style is somewhat florid, the expres- 
sion loses that directness which makes it the 
best medium of deep feeling, and the feeling 
misses the conviction that always attaches to 
perfectly simple and sincere utterance. 

« The Pkce t)f Christ in Modem Theology " 
is a work wrought out very thoroughly and 
thoughtfully. The first half is a historic dis- 
cussion of the leading lines of conception and 
criticism in connection with Christ from the 
beginning until now. The last half is a cor- 
respondingly full statement of the doctrines of 
faith, as conceived by the author, which cen- 
tre in Christ. While the subject suggested 
by the title is the ruling idea, the treatment is 
everywhere comprehensive. The work pre- 
sents the conclusions of an able and devout 
mind, widely open to historic critioUm on the 
central and substantial doctrines of Christian 
faith as they are now present with us. This 
book, like the volume of Professor Steams, 
shows the liberalizing and expanding processes 
to which faith has been subjected, witiiout dis- 
closing any essential disintegration. The 
knowledge, ability, and liberality of the author 
unite to make tlie work interesting and valu- 
able. The writer greatly reduces the harsh, 
and harshly accentuated, doctrines of faith, — 
such as those which make the atonement a 
judicial process, with none of the dignity, def- 
initeness, distinctness, of an act of judgment. 
Yet he does not commit himself to pure moral 
forces, lying like light over all spiritual phe- 
nomena, and receiving every affection, every 
personal relation, between man and man, man 
and God, as the breaking out of ineffable color 
from the very heart of revelation. Earlier doc- 
trinal definiticms have been like an imperfect 
chromatic image, due to the defects of the in- 
strument used. There has been a steady re- 
duction of these imperfections, but our author 
still yields — in the character he attaches to 
sin and redemption — a fringe of the old dis- 
guising colors, and shows himself not yet fully 
ready for simply white light. 

None of these authors quite disclose a spir- 
itual universe, a heliocentric universe, rejoicing 
in the revelation of Pure Reason in its ethical, 
personal form. Jqhjj Bascom. 

WiUiams CoUege. 

M. Philippe Beboer has been appointed Benan's suo- 
cesBor as Professor of Hebrew at the College de Franoe. 
M. Berger, who is a Protestant, prepared for the press 
Benan's posthumous volume on the history of the Is- 
raelites. 
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Briefs on Kew Books. 

The largest and bj far the most 
muu^ff^ ^ generally intereeting of the volames 

thus far issaed in the << Great Eda- 
cators " series ( Scribner) is ^' Abelard and the Ori- 
gin and Early History of Universities/' by Gabriel 
Compayr^. The work is divided into four parts, 
namely: — "The Origin of the Universities," "The 
Organization of the Early Universities," "The 
Coarse of Stady and the Methods of Teaehing," 
" Greneral Spirit and Inflaence of the Early Uni- 
versities." The man Abelard occupies a very small 
space as to pages in the present volume, since he 
died sixty years before the University of Paris was 
formally constituted ; but he is shown to deserve a 
large place of honor, inasmuch as he was the true 
founder of this first of the universities. Most of 
the others took this one for their model and proto- 
type, and it is a highly interesting process to study 
their organization, and discover the features, good 
and bad, which can be directly traced to them in 
our modem systems of education. Examinations 
and degrees were the invention of the Middle Ages ; 
Greek and Roman antiquity are without trace of 
any test of capacity, are without any conditions 
whatsoever imposed on anyone desiring to teach. 
The student of to-day, groaning under the multipli- 
city of his examinations, the applicant whose fate 
depends upon the result of a more or less (gener- 
ally less) sensible competition, may hold the uni- 
versities of the Middle Ages responsible, for they 
were the first culprits. Perhaps nothing is more 
curious than a chapter showing the unfavorable at- 
titude of the Middle Ages toward medical studies, 
especially surgery. As late as 1600, surgeons were 
still excluded from the deg^rees of the faculty of 
medicine, or were admitted to them only on swear- 
ing that they would not practice surgery thereafter. 
The study of first importance, the supreme science 
of which the others could not be more than the 
respectful handmaidens, was theology ! In theol- 
ogy, therefore, a far more prolonged study was re- 
quired than in any other branch of knowledge. 
One could be a master of arts at twenty-one ; a doc- 
tor of law or of medicine at twenty-six or twenty- 
seven ; but a doctorate of theology could not be ob- 
tained before completing the thirty-fifth year. Truly, 
has not Petrarch's prophecy come to pass ? " Look 
at these men who spend their whole life in alterca- 
tions, sophistical subtleties, in incessantly turning 
their brains upside down in order to solve empty 
little questions, and accept as true my prophecy 
concerning their future ; their reputation will pass 
away with their existence, and the same sepulchre 
will suffice to enshroud their names and their bones." 



Mb. William M. Bryant, in his mon- 

H^rZiru. »K^P^ «»"«*» "Goethe, Eepreeen- 

tative of the Modem Art-Spirit " 
(Riverside Publishing Co., St. Louis), has given us 
a luminous and suggestive study of " Goetz von Ber- 



lichingen," "Iphigenia," and the "Helena" in the 
second part of " Faust" The first part of " Faust " 
has become one of those representations of its theme 
which are accepted as final, one of the pictures 
which the world hangs up in tlie small and precious 
gallery where are those expressions which are as 
permanent as thought itsdf. The second part, 
however, has been called by Matthew Arnold a 
"mystification," and a mystification has certainly 
no claim to the name of art-product at all. We 
are learning very rapidly that the mystification has 
been all on the side of inadequate reading, and that 
the poem from which the distinctively modem writ- 
ers, whether in prose or verse, can learn most is the 
second part of " Faust" If ever a poet was in advance 
of his time, it was Goethe ; we have not yet caught 
up with him, nor are we likely to do so very soon. 
Mr. Bryant finds in the progress which Groethe made 
from the cruder "Goetz" to the serene and fin- 
ished "Helena" three stages through which the 
modem consciousness has passed to a complete un- 
derstanding of itself. Intermediate is the " Iphi- 
genia," in which is found a union of the antique 
and modem, more explicitly developed by Groethe 
afterward, and showing a reconciliation of the clas- 
sic and romantic tendencies, a study of which may 
help us in the conflict between realists and idealists 
in which we are just now rather inconclusively en- 
gaged. Mr. Bryant says: "Evidently, then, the 
modem art-spirit as represented by Groethe repudi- 
ates absolutely the dictum that the first rule of art 
is to please. On the contrary, the first rule of aU gen- 
uine art, and of modem art more than of any other, 
is, AbsoltUe faithfulness to Truth, And the faith- 
fulness of art to Truth is this : that it shall make 
truth pleasing, and that alone. True art, like true 
human effort of every kind, is addressed to ra- 
tional, human beings. Doubtless to please them is 
the proper task of art. And art can please a ra- 
tional human soul only in two ways; positively by 
exhibiting the True in its native beauty ; and nega- 
tively by exhibiting the untrue in its native deform- 
ity." The hroehure is interesting, covers a wide 
field in its discussions, and is above all suggestive. 
Students of the true Goethe who is more and more 
disclosing himself to our enlarging understanding 
will find this essay clear, vigorous, thought-pro- 
voking ; it will also, as said before, throw light 
on some of the dicta constantly repeated for our 
guidance and as constantly perplexing us, such as 
"Art for Art's Sake," or "The Troth mast be told, 
but not the whole Truth." 

Messbs. Hachette et Cie., of Paris, 

^^^o«*'cteIr*tof ^*^® issued a posthumous and un- 
finished work by EkLouard Goumy, 
entitled "Les Latins," on which that versatile writer 
was engaged when death snatched the pen from 
his hand. The author, a Professor in several 
lycSes and at last in the Ecole Normale^ was at the 
same time a journalist of reputation and editor-in- 
chief of the Revue . de V Instruction Fubliqtie, — 
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one of those stirring men, unfaltering dogmatists, 
who do other people's thinking for them, and pass 
from life leaving, like certain missiles, a hole con- 
siderahly larger than their calibre. In the long 
preface (30 pp. ) in which he defends the Latin clas- 
sics as a means of education, it is carious to note 
the almost complete identity of the question in 
France and America, — an observation to which the 
author, whose favorite synonym for coarseness and 
vulgarity is ramMoanisme, does not condescend. 
Nevertheless, those who are especially interested in 
that educational problem will find this preface the 
most noteworthy part of the work. The book itself 
(235 pp. ) consists of a number of racy essa3's on 
Flautus, Terence, Cicero, Lucretius, Catullus, Ciesar, 
Sallust, Virgil, and Horace. It aims ex profeaso to 
prove the educational value of Latin literature from 
its character ; but the writer is no blind admirer of 
the " Latins.*' He will rather shock many readers 
as an arrant iconoclast. Cicero he leaves in tat- 
ters, allowing him no character but that of a per- 
fect master of form in prose — wherein he prefers 
him to all the Greeks, Demosthenes included. 
Flautus and Terence fare still worse. Like a good 
Frenchman, and one who evidently undervtdues 
thoughtf ulness in a writer, he cannot forgive Lucre- 
tius the dulness of the greater part of his work, 
though he grudgingly admits that he is a real poet. 
Even Virgil smarts for his Bucolics. He admires 
Catullus and Horace for that grace and esprit 
which the French prize above every other literary 
quality. Caesar's simplicity charms his more serious 
mood. Of Sallust he says that he alone of all the 
ancients can be named alongside of Thucidides. 
Evidently it is well for Livy and Tacitus that the 
court adjourned sine die before their case was 
called. While 6oumy*s ^^apprSeiations'* are al- 
ways interesting, it is evident that the author wrote 
witii a curious personal bias for or against these 
^< Latins," whom a long familiarity had made real 
contemporaries to him ; and it is equally clear that 
he has a tendency to exaggerate, to utter opinions 
« h. Vemporte^nke," which, while it may stimolate 
thought in those not accustomed ^^jurare in verba 
magigtri^^ makes him an unsafe guide for those 
who cannot judge for themselves. 

. . „ Ik his new volume, " The Story of 

eouminfthe Malta ' (Houghton), Mr. M. M. 

uumdo/MaUa, ^^^^ j^^ blended the results of 

personal observation with historical and descriptive 
matter gathered from the authorities. To his own 
impressions of the island he has added the leading 
historical facts, as well as much general informa- 
tion as to flora and fauna, industries, exports and 
imports, traditions, etc., not forgetting the occu- 
pancy by the Knights of St. John, of whom an in- 
teresting account is given. The narrative is inter- 
spersed with amusing incidents drawn from the au- 
thor's own experience. The following rather typ- 
ical scene, for instance, occurred just before the 
landing at Malta : <' < Are you going on shore, 



madam, while we take in coal ? ' asked the captain 
of a P. and O. steamship, addressing one of his 
lady passengers, who was en route from India to 
England. ' Can I get me a dear little Maltese dog 
there for a pet ? ' asked the lady in response. < It is 
doubtful,' was the answer, * the animals you refer to 
are now very scarce in these islands.' * Then I think 
111 remain on board,' rejoined madam. ' There's 
nothing on the island worth seeing, I believe.' 

< Some persons come thousands of miles solely to 
visit the place,' was the captain's quiet reply ; ' its 
history is very curious.' ' Are there any palaces ? ' 

< There are over half a hundred edifices sq caUed, 
though they have nearly all been diverted from 
their original purpose.' < They have nice old lace 
here, I am told. But one can get the same thing 
in London, you know.' 'Oh, yes, and perhaps 
you'll be able to find a pappy to your liking in 
London,' said the sarcastic captain." Mr. Ballou 
is a veteran traveller, yet he assures us that in all 
his experience he << has failed to discover any local- 
ity of similar dimensions which embraces so thrill- 
ing a history, or whose present aspect is more at- 
tractive and picturesque." There are no illustrations 
in the volume. 

ApkOosopMeai ^^ "Venice: An Historical Sketch 
ttwivefOs of the Republic" (Putnam), Mr. 

'^'"*^' Horatio M. Brown shows satisfac- 
torily that the " Sea Cybele " lends herself not only 
to the pictorial and romantic treatment usually ac- 
corded her, but that she also presents singular ad- 
vantages for the scientific study of the State as an 
organism. The Venetian Republic offers a striking 
example of the birth, adolescence, decline, and death 
of a community, and therefore of the analogy of 
the nation to the individual ; and it is largely with 
this conception in view that the author has carried 
out his task. He has endeavored throughout to 
state events, and then to suggest causes and conse- 
quences, without, as it seems to us, any serious 
lapses in the way of that Procrustean usage of facts 
which is the besetting sin of << philosophical " his- 
torians. The book is soberly written and compact 
almost to a fault ; and it will serve admirably as a 
judicious supplement to the current Byronio-Tur- 
nerian presentments of Venice to which most of us 
owe our conceptions of her. It is well printed on 
good paper, and contains the requisite maps and 
charts, with an index and a list of authorities that 
should prove useful to the student 

Mb. Francis Seymour Stevenson's 
<< Historic Personality " (Macmillan ) 
is ostensibly a protest against the 
reactionary tendency of modem historical research 
to unduly subordinate the consideration of the in- 
fluence of individuals to the examination of gen- 
eral causes. " To all," says Mr. Stevenson, << who 
doubt the value and importance of laying stress 
on the personality in history, no more ^ective 
method of dispelling their scepticism can be sug- 
gested than that, with fulness of mind and openness 
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ol recollection, they should spend a few hours within 
the precincts of the Charch of Santa Croce at Flor- 
ence, and there ponder, amidst their solemn sur- 
roundings, over die part taken by the g^at men 
whose memory is there perpetuated in moulding 
the destinies of their nation and of humanity itself. 
... In poetry, in art, in politics, in science, 
every epoch of progress is signalized by the appear- 
ance of some man or of some men whose function 
consists not merely in representing, but in directing, 
the tendencies of which they are the embodiment." 
No one, we fancy, not even Mr. Buckle or Adam 
Smith, has ever disputed or is likely to dispute Mr. 
Stevenson's main position, which is perhaps ad- 
vanced by him more as a convenient literary pre- 
text than as a controvertible question. Having 
stated his text, Mr. Stevenson proceeds to take 
a brief survey of the several modes by which 
the personality of eminent men can be expressed 
and realized — by means of history, biog^phy, 
diaries, letters, portrait-painting, etc.; and to each 
of these several heads a few pages of thoughtful 
discussion are devoted. While Mr. Stevenson's 
little book is rather a series of detached essays than 
a logical development of its central theme, it is 
pithy, suggestive, and readable. 

AnexeeUmi ^^' ^' ^^^^^ Clarke, Taylorian 

manual of Span- Teacher of Spanish at Oxford, has 
'^^"--^ prepared an elementary n.«.ual of 
<^ Spanish Literature " (Macmillan) that answers to 
an evident want. For the general reader, who re- 
quires a less voluminous work than that of Tick- 
nor, this book is exactly the thing, and, in giving 
some attention to the writers of our own age, it 
even supplements Ticknor to a certain extent. We 
could wish, indeed, that somewhat more attention 
had been given to the remarkable group of living 
Spanish writers, whose merits Mr. Clarke evidently 
appreciates to the full. The author's style is agree- 
able, although nowise brilliant, and his book is as 
readable as one could expect a manual to be that 
covers, in so condensed a form, the whole range of 
Spanish literature. Numerous extracts from Span- 
ish authors are given, <' intended to relieve the 
monotony of a long list of short notices of authors, 
and to illustrate the development of the language 
and the progress of literary method." There are 
also useful lists of authorities, and of editions rec- 
ommended for popular reading. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



A TEXT of «The Gospel of Matthew in Greek" 
(Kerr) comes to us under the editorial auspices of Pro- 
fessors Alexander Kerr and Herbert Gushing Tolman, 
of the University of Wisconsin. Among the features 
of the work are the indication in bold type of those New 
Testament words found in Matthew alone, estimates of 
the frequency with which all the words occur, a sum- 
mary of examples of Hebraism in Matthew, and com- 
plete historical and geographical indexes. 



<< The Negro in the District of Columbia " is the sab- 
ject taken by Mr. Edward Ingle for a monograph in 
the Johns Hopkins ** Historical and Political Science " 
series. Mr. Lagle's work is based upon much careful 
observation, and his view of the negro problem is a &ir- 
ly hopeful one. He finds that ** lack of unity, the ab- 
sence to a great degree of proper race pride, are the ele- 
ments of weakness in the negproes." His pamphlet is 
an important contribution to the subject of our negro 
population. 

George Sand's "Nanoo/' a simple and exquisite 
story of the Revolutionary period, written at the very 
close of the author's life, is given us in the series of 
« Romans Choisis " for school use (Jenkins). The 
same publishers add to their ^ Contes Choisis ^ a little 
story by M. Henri Ardel, <* Pr^s du Bonheur." One 
of Balzac's minor masterpieces, ** Le Curd de Tours," 
is a welcome addition to Heath's ** Modem Language 
Series " of texts, and Mr. C. R. Carter has supplied the 
booklet with excellent notes. 

A NEW edition of ** The Letters of Charlias Dickens " 
(Macmillan), selected by the daughter and sister-in- 
law of the novelist, now carefully revised and corrected, 
IS a welcome edition to the series of dollar reprints 
of Dickens. "The Bride of Lammermoor" is the 
latest volume of the << Dryburgh Waverley " (Macmil- 
lan), Mr. John Williamson providing the illustrations. 
Mr. William Black's slight «< Adventures in Thnle** 
(Harper) are added to the new popular edition of that 
noveUst, more for the sake of completeness, we pre- 
sume, than from any notion of their Uteraiy value. 

« How to Know the Wild Flowers " (Scribner), by 
Mrs. William Starr Dana, is a bSi^k'that will be found 
peculiarly useful by lovers of nature who are not, and 
do not want to be, botanists. It is a manual that in- 
cludes most of the attractive common species found in 
the Northern States east of the Mississippi, and its clas- 
sification, based primarily upon colors, is so simple as 
to be easily mastered. There are, moreover, upwards 
of a hundred drawings, the work of Miss Marion Sat- 
terlee, which are more helpful than even the descriptions 
for purposes of identification, and to the aoouraoy of 
which we can testify. Nor is the text of the bockk mere 
description, but it is enlivened by anecdote and verse to 
the point of distinct readableness. 

To the six volumes of Landor's ^ Imaginary Conver- 
sations," and the two volumes of his selected poems, 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. are now adding two volumes 
of the <* Longer Prose Works." The first of these has 
appeared, and contains ** Pericles and Aspasia " and the 
« Citation and Examination of William Shakespeare." 
The second volume will, of course, have the '* Penta- 
meron " for its principal feature. To the same pub- 
lishers we are indebted for a pretty ** Jane Eyre," in 
two volumes, the beginning of an edition of the com- 
plete works of the three Bronte sisters. Each volume 
has photogravure illustrations by Mr. H. S. Greig, and 
the edition is closely patterned after the exquisite 
« Jane Austen " that we have had frequent previous oc- 
casion to praise. 

That the drama as a form of printed literature is not 
wholly extinct appears from the varied collection of vol- 
umes now before us. Sir Edwin Arnold's << Adznma " 
(Soribners) is a four-act play, in prose and verse, upon 
a Japanese theme. « ' 'Ks a true story of the old Ja- 
pan," says the author, and we donbt it not. •* The Cru- 
saders " (Macmillan) is a reoent oomedy by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, and Mr. William Areher introduces it to 
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the reading pablie. Mr. Rkhmood Sheffield Dement 
presents us with a bhuik verse drama upon the subject 
of <* Napoleon '* (Knight, Leonard & Co.^, while Mr. C. 
Sadakichi Hartmann boldly makes << Chnst " the central 
figure in what is called a dramatic poem, although our 
investigation of the work has disclosed nothing more 
than an absurd and stilted prose. 

Among the more attractive of the season's pocket- 
able volumes we note a new series of stories reprinted 
from « Scribner's Magazine," very daintily issued (Scrib- 
ner), and classified as ** Stories of New York,** *< Stories 
of the Railway/' etc. ** The Unexpected Guests " is 
the latest of Mr. Howell's inimitable farces, and ap- 
pears in the ** Black and White " series (Harper), as 
do also « The Rivals," a story from the French of M. F. 
Copp^e, and ** Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa," 
a magazine article by Mr. H. M. Stanley. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison's blustering but readable essay on ** The Choioe 
of Books " is reprinted by itself (Macmillan) in a neat 
volume, not unlike which in form and style is the re- 
print of some magazine papers of Mr. F. M. Crawford, 
which somewhat platitudinously discuss the fateful ques- 
tion, «The Novel: What It Is" (Macmillan). 

A FEW recent volumes of popular science may be 
briefly dismissed. Mr. R. T. Glazebrook's <* Laws and 
Properties of Matter " ( Appleton) is a book of elemen- 
tary physics, but by no means for very young readers. 
« The Earth's History," by Mr. R. D. Roberts (Scrib- 
ner), is a ** University Extension Manual " of modem 
geology. Mr. N. S. Shaler's lectures on "The Inter- 
pretation of Nature " (Houghton) are geological, bio- 
logical, and theological in their interest, the latter pe- 
culiarity arising from the fact that they were written 
for the Andover Seminary. ** Alcoholism and Its Treat- 
ment," by Dr. J. E. Usher (Putnam), is a sensible dis- 
cussion of an important subject, ana does not take the 
popular nostrums very seriously. In his << Pioneers of 
Science " (Macmillan), Mr. Oliver Lodge writes enteiv 
tainingly and with knowledge of the g^reat astronomers 
from Copernicus to Adams, and of their discoveries. 



liiTERART Notes and News. 

A life of Edwin Booth, by Mr. William Winter, will 
soon be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

The Letters of Matthew Arnold, edited by Mr. 
Greorge Russell, are to appear in the autumn. 

The English publishers of Captain Mahan's life of 
Farragut advertise the work as a life of ** the great Con- 
federate admiral." 

M. Ferdinand Bruneti^re has just been elected to the 
French Academy, receiving twenty-two votes as against 
four cast for M. Zola. 

The Contemporary Publishing Co. announce <<The 
Arctic Problem and Narrative of the Peary Relief Ex- 
pedition," by Professor Angelo Heilprin. 

We are informed that the bright and versatile " Gyp " 
(Comtesse de Mirabeau-Martel) is about to publish 
some sketches of Parisian *< higlif " bearing upon the re- 
cent Panama scandal. 

<< The Keynote," a musical monthly started in New 
York ten years ago by Mr. Frederick Archer, has been 
purchased by Mr. E. Lyman Bill, who will enlarge and 
otherwise improve the magazine. 

** A Handbook for Graduate Students " is announced 
by Messrs. Ginn & Co. It will include, arranged in 



departments, a list of the advanced researeh couraes to 
be given by eleven American universities during the 
coming year. 

Messrs. Tait, Sons & Co. are to publish a series of 
reprints of two hundred volumes which ** exhaustive in- 
quiry made of the leading librarians throughout the 
country has shown to be the books most in demand in 
their libraries." « 

Mr. Ruskin's profits for the past six years from the 
sale of his works, according to his publisher, have been 
about 8140,000. It is noticeable that the publishing 
methods of the great art critic are not now derided by 
the trade as they were a few years ago. 

The summer meeting of the Western Association of 
Writers will be held at Warsaw, Indiana, from June 
26 to June 30, inclusive. One half of eaeh day will be 
given to literature, and the other half to fishing. The 
Association is seven years old, and has published three 
volumes of << literary products." 

Now comes the report that at Magdalen, the home of 
the Pepysian Library, the accepted pronunciation of 
the immortal diarist's name is ** Peeps," and that the 
evidence indicates this to have been sanctioned by Pepys 
himself, and by the descendants of his sister Faulma. 
Yet other branches of the ftunUy all pronounce it ** Pep- 
pis." Thus, curiously enough, the general pronuncia- 
tion, << Peps," has no support among persons to whom 
the name belongs. 

Besides the concluding volumes of the *' Israel," sev- 
eral other posthumous works of Renan are promised, 
including " Manges Philosophiques," <* Ma ScBur Hen- 
riette," and a supplementary volume of the ** Histoire 
Litt^raire de la France." There is also talk of pub- 
lishing the literary and scientific letters addressed by 
Renan to many persons, as well as a <^ Brtf viaire," wherein 
he wished to classify his most reverential expressions 
about rolig^on, and a ** Cattfchisme Modeme," a singu- 
lar manual of the faiths which a man learned in science 
may avow at the end of the nineteenth century. 

A Paris correspondent of the London « Times " writes 
to that paper as follows: <*M. Barth^lemy St. Hilaire, 
who, after 59 years' consecutive labour, completed the 
translation of all the works of Aristotle about eighteen 
months ago, has since undertaken to write the biography 
of Victor Cousin. M. Barth^lemy St. Hilaire, who will 
complete his 88th year in August, being about throe 
months the senior of M. de Lesseps, has already done 
one of the three volumes into which his biography of the 
great Fronch philosopher will run, and he hopes, if his 
health is preserved, to finish it by the end of next year." 



Topics in liEAoiNG Periodicals. 

June, 18 9S {Seco nd List), 

Aloott, A. Bronson. VtcU (June 16). 
Ametioan Animal Life. H. L. Osbom. Dial (Jane IH . 
Amerioan Patriotie Poems. Charlotte Porter. Poet'Lort. 
Art at the Fair. Bins. £. Knaofft. Bev, af Reviews, 
Art, Modem Deoadenoe. Frederic Harrison. Forum. 
Birth-Rate in the United States. J. S. BillingB. Forum, 
Chicago, Transit in. Bins. H. H. l^HndBor. Rev, qf Rev, 
Conventions of 1893. Bins. Review qf Reviews, 
Demooiaoy and Education. Didd (June 16). 
Education in the U. S., Ten Ye«n of. W. Addis. School Rev, 
Education, Early. S. S. Laurie. School Review, 
Educational Progiem. C. F.Thwine:andJ.M.Rioe. Forum, 
Emerson and Beauty in Poetiy. Helen A. CUrk. Poet-Lore. 
Faith, Interpretations of. John Basoom. Dial (June 10). 
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Fmancial Excitement, T1ie» G. R. Gibson. Forum. 
Foreii^ Problems, Oar. T. M. Crowley, Gilbert Reid. Forum. 
Geography in the Schools. W. M. Davis. School Review. 
Lasanu, Emma. Mary M. Cohen. Poet-Lore. 
Leighton, Sir Frederick. lUns. Review of Reviewg. 
Literary Criticism in America. H. H. Boyesen. Forum. 
Monetary Conferenoe, The. E. B. Andrews. Political Science. 
Newspaper and College. C. F. Thwing. FduccUional Rev. 
OffiochSeekers and Mr. Cleveland. L. WindmoDer. Forum. 
Paderewski in America. H. T. Finck. Forum, 
Pension Scandals. J. DeW. Warner and A. R. Foote. Forum. 
Poe and the Brownings. J. L. Onderdonk. Dial (June 16 j. 
Progresriye Taxation. E. R. A. Seligman. Polit. Science. 
" Psychic Phenomena." Joseph Jastrow. Dio/ (June 16). 
School Oiganization in Cities. A. S. Draper. EdueaVl Rev. 
Secession, Responsibility for. Sidney Webster. Pol. Science, 
Spaaidi-Califoniian Schools. C. H.Shinn. JEducationai Rev. 
Uniyersity Participation. A. B. Hart. Educational Rev. 
Whitman, Walt. O. L. Triggs. Poet-Lore, 
Women Poets of America, Early. Mary Hamed. Poet-Lore. 



XjIST of New Books. 



[I%e following /t«f, embracing 65 titles^ includes all books 
received by Thk Dial since last issue.} 

BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Some Further ReooUections of a Happy life. Selected 
from the JoomaLs of Marianne North, chiefly between 
the years 18dSM)9. Edited by her sister, Mrs. John A. 
Symonds. With portraits, Svo, pp. 316, uncut. Maomil- 
Ian <ft Co. $3.50. 

Heoollectloxia of Dr. John Brown, with a Selection from 
his Coirespondenoe. By Alexander Peddie, M.D. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 200, uncut. Chas. Scribner*s Sons. 
|l.60. 

Whittier with the Children. By Margaret Sidney, author 
of " Old Concord.'* Illus., 8to, pp. 60, gilt top, uncut 
edges. D. Lothrop Co. $1.60. 

Ctoorge William Curtis : An Address. By John White 

Chadwick. With portraits, 32mo, pp. 75. Haiper's 

''Black and White Series." SOcts. 
Phillips Brooks. By Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D. With 

portnuts, 32mo, pp. 50. Harper's "Black and White 

Series." 50ctB. 
Phlllipe Brooks in Boston. Fire Years' Editorial Erti- 

mates. By M. C. Ayres. With introduction by Rev. 

W. J. Tucker, D.D. 24mo, pp. 120, led edges. O. H. 

Ellis. 50ctB. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Studies of the Greek Poets. By John Addington Symonds. 
Third edition, in 2 vols., 8yo, uncut. Manmillan A Co. 
$6.00. 

Oorreepondenoe and Public Papers of John Jay. Ed- 
ited by Henry P. Johnston, A.M. Vol. IV., 1794 to 1826. 
Large Svo, pp. 532, gilt top, uncut edges. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $5.00. 

Mr. Punch's Pocket Ibsen: Some of the Master's Diamas 
Condensed, Revised, etc. By F. Anstey. author of " Vice 
Versft." Bins., 18mo, pp. 228. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

The MaklnfiT of a Newspaper: Experiences of Certain 
American Journalists rdated by thanselyes. Edited by 
MelTille Phillips. 12mo, pp.322. O. G. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.25. 

Bon-Mots of Sydney Smith and R. Brinsley Sheridan. 
Edited by Walter Jerrold. Dins., 32mo, pp. 192. Mac- 
millan A Co. 75 cts. 

A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and 
Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature. Compiled by 
M. Jastrow, Ph.D. Part VI., 4to, pp. 481 to 576. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $2.00. 

The Book of Job : Critical edition of the Hebrew Text. 
With notes by C. Siegfried, and Ebgliaii truislation of 
the notes by R. E. Briinnow. 4to, uncut. Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $1.00. 

An Historical Study of the e- Vowels in Accented Sylla- 
bles in English. By Edwin W. Bowen, Ph.D. 8yo, pp. 
78, pi4>er. Baltimore : John Murphy & Co. 



liS Piano de Jeane and Qui Perd Oa^e. By Fiandsane 
Saroey. Arranged for Schoob by E. H. Magill, A.M. 
With portrait, 16mo, pp. 194. Philadelphia: Christo- 
pher Sower Co. 60 cts. 

The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Edited bv 
Edwin Ginn. 16mo, pp. 213. Gum's '' Classics for Chil- 
dren." 45 cts. 

Columbia's Emblem, Indian Com: A Garland of Trib- 
utes in Prose and Vene. Blue., 16mo, pp. 62. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cts. 

ART AND MUSIC. 

Picture and Text. By Henry James. Bins., 24mo, pp. 
175. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

Art, Music, and Nature : From the Writings of David 
Swing. With portrait, 8to, pp. 67. Searle A Gorton. $1. 

The Planlsfs Art: A Treatise on Piano Playing. Br 
Adolph Caip^. 12mo, pp. 160. Chicago : Lyon & 
Healy. 

POETRY. 

The Poetical Works of Coleridge. Edited, with bio- 
graphical introduction, by James Dykes Campbell. With 
portrait, 8yo, pp. 667, gilt top, uncut edges. Macmillan 
<ftCo. $1.75. 

Poems by Two Brother& 16mo,uncut, pp. 251. Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.50. 

A Soner of the Christ. By Harriet Adams Sawyer. Dlus., 
8to, gUt top, uncut edges. D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 

Bits of Blue. By Wesley Biasonette. 16mo. C. H. Kerr 
A Co. $1.00. 

FICTION. / 

A Slnirer fix>m the SecL By Amelia E. Barr, author of 
" Friend OUyia." 12mo, pp. 346. Dodd, Mead A Co. $1.2o. 

Day and Nlcrht Stories: Second Series. By T. R. SuUiyan. 
12mo, pp. 260. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 

In Blue Unlfbrm : An Army Story. By George I. Putnam. 
12mo, pp. 280. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 

Marked " PersonaL" By Anna Katherine Green, author 

of "The Leavenworth Case." 12mo, pp. 415. G. P. 

Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 
The Great Chin Episode. By Paul Cushing, author of 

''The Blacksmith of Voe.'' 12mo, pp. 256. Macmillan 

A Co. $1.00. 
Grisly Ortsell; or. The Laidlj Lady of Whitburn : A Tale 

of the Wars of the Roses. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 12mo, 

pp. 300. Macmillan A Co. $1.00. 
Strollinff Players: A Harmony of Contrasts. By Charlotte 

M. Yonge and Christabel R. Cc^eridge. 12mo, pp. 350. 

Macmillan A Co. $1.00. 
The Love Aflialrs of an Old Maid. Bj Lilian Bell. 

16mo, uncut, pp. 188. Harper A Bros, il.25. 
Catherine. By Jules Sandeau ; translated by Jennie Ham- 
ilton Irving. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 300. J. G. Cup- 
pies Co. $1.50. 
Yolande : The Stoi^ of a Daughter. By William Black. 

New revised edition, 12mo, pp. 483. Harper A Bros. 

80 cts. 
Donald Moncrieff. By Jeannie Oliver Smith, author of 

''Dayliilies." 16mo, pp.184. Charles Wells Moulton. 

Paper, 50 cts. 
Al : A Social Vision. Bv Charles Daniel. 16mo, pp. 296. 

Philadelphia : S. Miller Pub'g Co. 50 cts. 



My WidEedness : A Psychological Study. 16mo, pp. 88. 
New York : Cleveland Pub'g Co. 35 cts. 

mSW YOLUMBS IN THB PAPBB UBBABIBB. 

Harper's Franklin Square Library : A Wasted Crime, by 
David Christie Murray. 12mo, pp. 191. 50 cts. 

Harper's Quarterly Series : Vesty of the Basins, by Mrs. 
S. P. MoL. Greene. 16mo, pp. 271. 50 cts. 

Lee & Shepard's Good Company Series: Larry, by 
Amanda M. Douglas. Kimo, pp. 242. 50 cts. 

Prioe-MoGill Go.'s Idle Moments Series : Jnny, or Only 
One Octoroon's Story, by T. C. DeLeon. 16mo, pp. 273. 
50 cts. 

Band, McNally's Bialto Series : Olive Vaicoe, by Bfis. F. 
E. M. Notley. 12mo, pp. 428. 75 cts. 

Morrill, Hlflrffixis' IdylwUd Series: La Veuve (The Widow), 
bv Octave Feuillet ; A Royal Robber, by Herbert Rau. 
£kch, 12mo, 50 cts. 
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Kerr'a Library of Proffreae: The RuoBiaii Refugee, by 
Henry R. Wilson. 12mo, pp. 610. 60 ots. 

Worthlnfirton's Boee Library: A Southern Heritage, by 
Wm. Horace Brown. Blue., 12mu, pp. 268. 50 ots. 

Bonner'a Choice Seriee: Tranagreaung the Law, by Capt. 
Frederiok Whittaker. Ulna., 16mo, pp. 337. 60 eta. 

Kerr's Unity Library: Mortal Man, by A. Eaaton. lUmo, 

pp. 47. 26 Ota. 
Worthington'B Fair Library: The Ironmaster, or Love 

and Pride, by Geoii:es Ohnet. ]2mo, pp. 361. 25 cts. 

JUVENILE. 

Twenty Minutes Late. By Pansy (Isabella M. Alden), 

author of ^^Grissy's Endeavor.*' Ulns., 12mo, pp. 374. 

D. Lothrop Co. $1.60. 
Little Paul and the Prisbie School. By Blargaret Sidney, 

author of " Five Little Peppers.'* Illns., lOmo, pp. 206. 

D. LothtopCo. $1.00. 

G UIDE-B00K8. - TBA VEL. 

The United States, with an Excursion into Mexico : Hand- 
book for Travellers. Edited by Karl Baedeker. With 
mans and plans, 16mo, pp. 516. Imported by Charles 
Scnbner's Sons. $3.60 net. 

Outward and Homeward Bound : A Journal and Note- 
Book for Ocean Voyagers. Bins., lOnio, pp. 80. A. D. 
F. Randolj^ & Co. $1.00. 

Band, McNally & Go.'8 Hand Book of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition. Blua., lOmo. 26 ota. 

Under Cotton Canvas: The "Onward's" Last Voyage. 
By her Master, John H. Potter. Blua., 8vo, pp. 327. J. 
O. CuppIeaCo. $1.60. 

SCIENCE. 

Geolocry: An Elementary Handbook. By A. J. Jukea- 
Browne, V.QJS., author of '' The Building of the British 
Islea." Blua., 16mo, pp. 248. Maemillan <& Co. $1.00. 

Electricity and MaflrnetlBni: A Popular Introduction. By 
S. R. Bottone, author of '* A Ouide to £3ectric Light* 
ing." Blua., 16mo, pp. 203. M«<<ini1lAn A Co. 90 ots. 

RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Theology of the Old Testament. By Ch. Prepenbring. 

Trans, by H. G. Mitchell. 12mo, pp. 361. T. Y. Crow- 

eU&Co. $1.76. 
The Truth of Dogmatic Christianity: An Inquiry, com- 



a Discussion with a Catholic Bishop. By Will- 
_ ~ " L G. P. Putnam's 

Sons. $1.60. 
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ing Harden. 8vo, pp. 268. 



Science and a Future Life, with Other Essays. By Fred- 
eric W. H. Myers. 12mo, pp. 243, uncut. Maomillan & 
Co. $1.60. 

The Newer Religious Thinking. By David Nelson Beach. 
r2mo, pp. 230, gilt top, uncut edges. Little, Brown, <& 
Co. $1.26. 

The Influence of Buddhism on Primitive Christianity. 
By Arthur Lillie, author of ** Buddhism in Christendom." 
12mo, pp. 184, uncut. Imported by Chas. Scribner's 
. $1.00. 



Sons. 



SPORTS. 



Practical Lawn-Tennis. By James Dwight, M.D. lUus., 
lOmo, pp. 168. Harper (& Bros. $1.26. 



/iMPPir^ J hi J A Histoiypf the Indian Wars 
Q/liyiCi\i K^/iiy/i. ^ith the First Settlers of the 

United Statea to the commencement of the Late War ; to- 
gether with an Appendix oontainins: intereeting Accounts of 
the Battles fought by General Andrew Jackson. With two 
Plates. Rochester, N. Y., 1828. 

Two hundred signed and numbered copiea have just been 
reprinted at $2.00 each. 

GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 

25 Exchange Street, Rochbstbb, N. Y. 

ITHE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION. Fob 
' Authors : The skilled revision, the unbiassed and com- 
petent criticism of prose and verse ; advice aa to publication. 
Fob Pubijshbbs: The compilation of first-class works of 
reference. — Establiahed 1880. Unique in position and sac- 
Indorsed by our leading writers. Address 

DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New Yokk. 



TO AUTHORS. 
The Dial Press, Chicago, 

Is prepared to undertake the publication of Au- 
thors' Editions or Private Editions of merito- 
rious works in any department of literature. 
The services rendered will itulude the critical 
revision of MSS. to prepare them for publica- 
tion, the editorial supervision of works passing 
through the press, tasteful and correS typogra- 
phy, and the competent oversight of all details 
necessary to the produdion of a complete and 
well-made book ; also, the distribution of copies 
to the press and elsewhere as desired, ^n ex- 
tended experience in all the pradical details of 
book-produdion, both on the literary and the 
mechanical sides, justifies the guarantee of sat- 
isfa&ory results to all in need of such services. 
The typography of THE DIAL — Spoken of by 
the San Francisco "Argonaut" as "the jour- 
nal de luxe among ^American literary period- 
icals " — is an example, in otie direSion, of the 
work done at this establishment. 
Terms will be given on application. Address 

THE DIAL PRESS, 

24 Adams Street, Chicago. 

Joseph Qillott's 

steel tens. 



GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 and 1889. 

His Celebrated Clumbers, 
303-404-170-604-332 

t/1ttd bis other styles, may be bad of all dealers 
tbrougbout the IVorld. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 

The Boorutn €r Pease Company, 

MAinTFACTCRERS OF 

The standard Blank Books. 

(For Um Tr»d0 Only.) 

Everythinii:, from the emallest Paas-Book to the hu^est 
Ledger, suitable to all parpoees — Commeroial, Educational, 
and Household uses. 

Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers, 

FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms : .... 101 & 103 Duane Street, 

New York City. 
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The Independent Treasury System 
of the United States. 

By David Kinley, of the University of Wisconsin. 

12mo, 81.50. 
An historical and oritioal examination of this important in- 
stitution. A work which will prove valuable to bankers and 
financiers gfenerally, as well as to scholars. This is the initial 
volume of a series to be entitled ** Library qf Economics and 
Politics,'' under the editorial control of Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, and Director 
of the School of Economics, Political Science, and History at 
the University of Wisconsin. It is designed to include in the 
series only such volumes as deal with timely topics in a fresh, 
interesting, and instructive manner, and the standard of ex- 
cellence maintained will, it is hoped, give to this series a lead- 
ing rank in this country and abroad. 



Repudiation of State Debts in the 

United States. 

By WiLUAM A. Scott, Ph.D., Aasistant Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Wisconsin. 
12mo, $1.50. 

This is a work which deals with one of the most important 
phases of American finance. Perhaps there is no field of finan- 
cial investigation in the United States which has been so neg- 
lected. The work will be of practical importance to all those 
who are concerned with investments, as well as to scholars 
interested in our financial history and institutions. 



Tbeohgy of the Old Testament. 

By Gh. Fiepenbrimo, Pastor and President of the Re- 
formed Consistory at Strassburg. Translated by Prof. 
H. G. Mitchell, of the Boston University. 12mo, 
ai.75. 

This book is regarded by competent authorities as the brief- 
est and dearest exposition of the subject yet produced. It 
will prove invaluable to students of the Bible and to all who 
are interested in the latest researches in theological science. 



Philanthropy and Social Progress. 

Seven Essays delivered before the School of Applied 
Ethics, at Plymouth, Mass., by Miss Jane Addams, 
Father J.-O. S. Huntington, Robert A. Woods, 
Prof. FrankLin H. Giddings, and Bernard Bob- 
ANQUET, with an Introduction by Prof. H. C. Adams, 
of Michigan University. 12mo, $1.50. 

"Specialization in modem life has decreased the depend- 
encies of men and classes to sueh a degree that interdepend- 
ence is a thing which is/«// rather than an idea to be reasoned 
about. Society is coming to be in fact organic, and the claim 
of a perfect organism that all parts should find harmony of 
life in the recognition of a common aim shows itself in the 
attitude which large numbers of persons are assuming before 
the vexed problems of the day. And I doubt not that many 
who find this book attractive will do so because it expresses 
in vigorous and decided language a feeling of which most of 
us are at least dimly conscious. It is a privilege to introduce 
such a book to the reading public,'' — From thb Introduc- 
tion. 



T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 

46 East Ut\i St., New Yosk. 100 Pnrehaae St., Boston. 



EDUCATIONAL. 



COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURQEONS, Chicago. III. 
Winter term begins September 18, 181^. Ck>ur8e of study 
covers four years ; for Bachelors of Arts and Seiences, three 
years. Preliminary examination required in English, Physics, 
liathematics, and lAtin. Fees, $100 a year. lAboratory 
equipment for students unequaled. 
For Announcement and further information address 

Dr. Batabd Holmes, Sec*y, 

Venetian Building, Chicago, HI. 

aiRLS' COLLEQIATE SCHOOL, Chicago, III. 

Nos. 479-481 Dearborn Aye. Seventeenth year. Prepares 
for CJoUege, and gives special courses of study. For Young 

Ladies and Children. MJ3. R S. Rick, A.M., }«. . , 

Miss M. E. Beedy, A.M., J Pnnc»Pa«a. 

ROCKPORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Rockford, 111. 

Forty-fifth year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially organized departments 
of Music and Art. Four well-equipped laboratories. Good 
growing library, fine gymnasium, resident physician. Memo- 
rial Hall enables students to much reduce expenses. For cat- 
alogue address Sarah F. Andbbson, Principal ( Lock box 52). 

MISS CLAQETT'S HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR OIRLS. 

BoBTOK, Mass., 252 Marlboro* St. Reopens October 3. 
Specialists in each Department. References : Rev. Dr. DoN- 
AiiD, Trinity Church; Mrs. Louis Aqassiz, Cambridge; 
Pres. Waucbb, Institute of Technology. 

NEW BNQLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Boston. Mass. 

Founded by Carl Fabltbn, 

Dr. Ebbn Tourqbb. Director. 

THB LEADING CONSERVATORY OF AMERICA. 

In addition to its unequaled musical advantages, excep- 
tional opportunities are aJso provifled for the study of Elocu- 
tion^ the Fine Arts, and Modem iMnguojies, The admirably 
equipped Home affords a safe and inviting residence for lady 
students. Calendar free, 

^iank W. Hale, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 

MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. Kalamazoo. Mich. 

A superior school and refined home. Number of students 
limited. Terras $250. Send for Catalogue. Opens Sep- 
tember 14, 1893. Brick buildings, passenger elevator, and 
steamboat. 

BINGHAM SCHOOL (FOR BOYS). Ashevllle. N. C. 
1793.— EsTABLBKiD IN 1798.— 1893. 

201st Session begins Sept. 1, 1893. Maj. R. Binqham, Supt. 

FREEHOLD INSTITUTE. Freehold. N. J. 

Boys aged 8 to IG received into family ; fitted for any col- 
lege. Business College Course, with Typewriting, Stenog- 
raphy. A. A. Chambbbs, A.m., Principal. 

YOUNQ LADIES' SEMINARY, Freehold. N. J. 

Prepares pupils for Cc^ege. Broader Seminary Course. 
Room for twenty-five boarders. Individual care of pupils. 
Pleasant family life. Fall term opens Sept. 13, 189:s. 

Miss EiTNiCE D. Srwall, Principal. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Summer Coursbs for Teachers and Advanced Students. 
July 6 to Aug. 10. Greek, Latin, German, French, English, 
Elocution, Philoeophy, Experimental Psychology, Pedagogy, 
History, Political and Social Science, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistrsr, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Phys- 
ical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF LAW. 

For circulars apply to 

Thb Rboistrab, Cornell University. Ithaca, N. Y. 

MISS QIBBONS* SCHOOL FOR QIRLS, New York City. 

No. 55 West 47th st. Mrs. Sarah H. Embbson, Principal. 
Will re-open Oct. 4. A few boarding pupils taken. 
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